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PREFACE. 


In a work of this kind little that is new can be expected ; I have not, 
however, servilely copied any author, but have written the whole as if 
little had been written before. I have sought for information wherever I 
conld find it; and with this view have perused more volumes than it would 
he prudent to name. A few gleanings which modern writers have passed 
over have been picked up — two or three ancient devices have been snatched 
from oblivion, as the atnaospheric sprinkling pot and the philosophical bel- 
lows, and .some erroneous opinions have been corrected ; that, for example, 
respecting the origin of the safety valve. There is little room for the 
charge of arrogance in claiming this much, since it is all I have to claim 
and It is nothing but what a little industry in any one else would have 
realized. Several devices of my own have also been introduced which 
must speak for themselves. On referring to old works that are expensive 
or of rare occurrence I have generally quoted the very words of the writers, 
under the impression that some of these works will not long be met with 
at all. For the convenience of perusal the work is broken into chapters, 
and as much miscellaneous matter has been introduced, an index is added. 
The general arrangement and division of the subject will be found at the 
close of the first chapter. 

In tracing the progress of any one of the primitive arts, it is difficult to 
avoid reference to others. They are all so connected that none can be per- 
fectly isolated. I have therefore introduced such notices of inventions and 
inventors as seemed useful to be known : facts which appeared interesting 
to the writer as a mechanic, he supposed would not be wholly without 
interest in the opinion of his brethren. In this, I am aware, it is easy to 
to be mistaken ; for it is a common error to imagine that things which are 
interesting to ourselves must be equally so to others. As, however, all 
those devices that contribute to the conveniences of life will ever possess 
an intrinsic value, the hope is indulged that the following account of 
aevei'al important ones, although it may present little attraction to general 
readers, will at least be found useful to those for whom it is more espe- 
cially designed. It certainly is not what I could wish, but it is the best I 
could produce. I am sensible that it has many imperfections, and there 
are doubtless many more which have not been perceived. That I have 
often been diverted from the subjects embraced in the title-page is true ; 
and as the whole was written at long intervals, even of years, a want 
of ordet and connection may be perceived in some parts, and obscurity felt 
in others. All that I can offer to diminish the severity of criticism, is freely 
to admit there is much room for it. 

In noticing various hydraulic devices, I have endeavored to award honor 
to whomsoever it was due : to say nothing of the ancients, with whom most 
of them originated, it may here be observed that the Germans were the 
earliest cultivators of practical hydraulics in modern times. The Dutch 
(part of that people) contributed to extend a knowledge of their inven- 
tions. It was a Dutchman who constructed the famous machinery at Marli, 
and England was indebted to another for her first water-works at London 
Bridge. The simplest pump-box or piston known, the inverted cone of 
leather, is of German origin, and so is the tube-pump of Muschenbroek. 
Hose for fire-engines, both of leather and canvas, was invented by Dutch- 
inen. They carried the chain-pump of China to their settlements in India, 
and also to Europe. Van Braam brought it to the U. States. A German 
invented the air-pump, and the first high pressure steam-engine figured in 
books was by another. As regards hydraulic machinery, the Dutch have 
been to the moderns, in some degree, what the Egyptians were to the 
sCncients — their teachers. The physical geography of Holland and Egypt 
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necessarily led the inliabitants of botb countries to cultivate to tbe utmost 
extent the art of raising water. Wind-mills for draining water off land 
first occur (in modern days) in Holland. It is indeed the constant employ 
ment of this element — wind — that preserves the Dutch from destruction 
by another ; for, as a nation, they are in much the same predicament they 
formerly put unruly felons in, viz : confining each in a close vault with a 
pump, and then admitting a stream of water that required his unceasing 
efforts to pump out, to prevent himself from drowning. 

The French have contributed the neatest machine known ; the ram of 
Montgolfier — theirs is the double pump of La Hire, and the frictionless 
piston of G-osset — La Faye improved the old tympanum of Asia — Papin 
was one of the authors of the steam-engine, and Le Demour devised the 
centrifugal pump. Rotary pumps and the reintroduction of air-vessels and 
fire-engines rest between Germany and France. Drawn leaden* pipes 
were projected by Dalesme. The English revived the plunger pump and 
stuffing-box of Moreland, and furnished the expanding metallic pistons of 
Cartwright and Barton — the steam-engines of Worcester and Savery, New- 
comen and Watt — the pneumatic apparatus of Brown, and motive engines 
of Cecil and others — Whitehuvst was the first to apply the principle of 
the ram, and the quicksilver pump was invented by Hawkins — Hales 
invented the milling of sheet lead, and the first drawn pipes were made 
by Wilkinson, Switzerland contributed the spiral pump of Wirtz — Ame- 
rica has furnished the riveted hose of Sellers and Pennock, the motive 
machine of Morey, a.nd high pressui'e engines of Evans ; and both have 
given numerous modifications of every hydraulic device. The Italians 
have preserved many ancient devices, and to them the discoveries of Gal- 
lileo and Torricelli respecting atmospheric pressure are due. Porta has 
given the first figure of a device for raising water by steam, and Venturi’s 
experiments have extended their claims. 

Remarks have occasionally been introduced on the importance of the 
mechanic arts and the real dignity attached to their profession, notwith- 
standing the degraded state in which operatives have ever been held by 
those who have lived on their ingenuity and become enriched by their 
skill. But this state of things we believe is passing away, and the time is 
not distant when such men, instead of being deemed, as under the old 
regime, virtual serfs, will exert an influence in society commensurate with 
their contributions to its welfare. And where, it may be asked, is there 
a comfort, or convenience, or luxury of life, which they do not create or 
assist to furnish, from the bread that sustains the body to the volume that 
informs the mind 1 

Few classes have a more honorable career before them than intelligent 
mechanics. Certainly none have better opportunities of associating their 
names with those of the best of their species. Science and the arts open 
the paths to true glory ; and greater triumphs remain to be achieved in 
both than the world has yet witnessed. Human toil has not been dispensed 
with, but it certainly will be superseded, in a great measure, if not alto- 
gether, by forces derived from inanimate nature. A great part of the globe 
is yet a desert, inhabited by beasts of prey, or by men more savage than 
they ; whereas the Creator designs the whole to be a garden and peopled 
with happy intelligences, as in the first Eden. It is much too common to 
seek ephemeral distinction on the troubled sea of politics or party ; but of 
the thousands who launch their barks upon it, how few ever reach the 
haven of their wishes ! The greater part are soon engulphed in oblivion, 
while not a few, exhausted by useless struggles, are bereft of their ener- 
gies and quickly sink in despair — but no fame is more certain or more 
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durable than that which arises from useful inventions. Whitney and 
Whittemore, Evans and Fulton, will be remembered as long as cotton gins, 
(ardino- machines, steam-engines, and steam-boats are known on these 
continents, and when contemporary politicians are wholly forgotten — 
fact most of these are so already. The name of Watt will be known while 
that of every warrior and monarch and statesman of his day has perished ; 
and so it ought to be, for with few exceptions, he contributed more to the 
happiness of his species than have such men from the beginning of time. 
No one is now interested in learning any thing respecting the sanguinary 
Bull of Burgundy and his wily antagonist, the eleventh Louis of France, 
whose contests kept for years the European world in an uproar ; and the 
latter, not content with murdering his species by wholesale, in his old age 
slew infants that he might acquire new vigor by bathing in their blood : 
but as long as time endures, the world will revere the names of their 
contemporaries — Gottenburg, Koster, Faust, and Scboeffer and their asso- 
ciates in printing and type-founding. 

Science and the arts are renovating the constitution of society. The 
destiny of nations cannot be much longer held by political gamblers, wealthy 
dolts, titled buffoons, and royal puppets; these no longer sustained by 
factitious aids must descend to their own level. Theories of governments 
will not be opposed to nature and carried out in violation of her laws ; but 
practical science will be the ruling principle; and practical philosophers 
will be, as God designed they should be, the master spirits of the world. 
The history and progress of the useful arts will soon become a subject of 
general study. Historians will hereafter trace in them the rise and fall of 
nations; for power and preeminence will depend upon new discoveries in 
and applications of science. Battles will soon be fought by engineers 
instead of generals, and by mechanism in place of men. But battles, we 
trust, wll hereafter be few ; for if ever men were called upon by that 
which is dear to them and their race— by that which is calculated to rouse 
the purest feelings and exterminate the worst ones, it is to denounce that 
spirit of military glory which encourages and induces offensive wars. Take 
away all the false glare and pomp of wars, and tyranny will expire — for it 
would have nothing to support it. Put war in its true light, and no well 
regtilated niind would ever embrace it as a profession. 

To poets and writers of roma6ce, the annals of mechanism present un- 
^plored sources of materials. They are mines of the richest ores — 
fields teeming with the choicest fruits and flowers. Here are to be found 
incident as agreeable and exciting in their natures, and as important in 
^eir effects as anything that can be realized by the imagination alone ; 
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There is not a more interesting scene m all the Iliad than the description 
i^Volcan at work. But if such a distonce of time is too remote, there is 
%e forge ofEaioah. the blacksmith of Ispahan he whose was for 

^mriS the banner of the Persian empire. The forge of Aurelius also, 
where he made the sword by which he was while emperor slam 

A scene might open in the barber’s shop of Alexandria, in which the boy 
Ctesibius used to play, and where the first scintillations of his genius 
broke out 5 while his subsequent speculations, his private essays and public 
experiments, some of which were probably exhibited before the reigmng 
Pmlemies, might be brought into view—his pupil, Heron and other 
philosophers and Uterati might also be included in the plot. Of the con- 
nection of barbers with important events there is no end— there was the 
tailing artist of Midas, the spruce hair-dresser of Julian the emperor, the 
inqumtive one that saved Cassar’s life by listening to the conversation of 
as^sains— the history of the sliver shaving vessel with which the benevo- 
lent father of Marc Anthony relieved the pecuniary distresses of a friend 

^ere was the wicked Oliver Dain; and the ancestor of Tunstall, the 

famous Bishop of Durham, was barber to William the Conqueror : hence 
the bishop’s coat of arms contained iJiTec comhs. 

Who would not go to see a representation of the impostures of the 
heathen priesthood 1 Men who in the daikest times applied some of the 
finest principles of science to the purposes of delusion ! With what 
emotions should we enter their secret recesses in the temples ! — places 
where their chemical processes were matured, their automaton figures and 
other mechanical apparatus conceived and fabricated, and where experi- 
ments were made before the miracles were consummated in public. But 
it is impossible to enumerate a tithe of the subjects and incidents for the 
drama that might be derived from the history of the arts : they are more 
numerous than the mechanical professions — more diversified than articles 
of traffic or implements of trades. The plots, too, might be rendered as 
complicated, and their denouement as agreeable or disagreeable as could 
be desired ; and what is better than aU, in such plays the moral, intel- 
lectual and inventive faculties of an audience would be excited and im- 
proved-science would pervade every piece, and her professors would 
be the principal performers. 

„ ^ 1 THOS. EWBANK. 

Mw-Yorh, December, 1841. 
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Tilt* !inlijr»?{ nf rjiw.lwg' lnn'rrHKi^ tt> l*l»il«*>'t«li“f » ««il Stw’lntiil*'* In tSm ttif tbrt 

Nlfitm It’ll wub llt« hhIvhui'wI oiiil.' u( »U«s A«i« tuigiit uf tlip H«*'ftil »Ft<f Iim** 

Ttintf iKiittirj' tirilfrtwl bf <b<“ AniSintfe- P'UM lb«> grrm^H lw<t»»»tiM'i«if»- ''M*’W«rkl« ut (ln*m 

^tjriiilii9«l, whilB «!•» «««(» ttf Mfi»truir« #m« 1 «l\«lr rh« fii.rtinlu wi.l iitillntu tli« uf li(9k.r)f» A runuril 
of tho nriHlM aitil putly jirogfCM «f tlia »rw ««il lni»«p*tmg tU«« «ll tt»« aiimfea of titaiurkiu 

entwit^TIm of a {(w tli»l of » kutowor.) ltiv4Mi«W«*»-f»» lU« of tlw> 

wm of iho ooi'ipfliPi lowit of ilo’fr AkoOiimi fnf w»t«*r j«reiwT»o4’"tko«tw of tki*'»'ttSrflr<iHli» wO ' 

rliitio** Ilf vory rBWMio «tligl»i Hiif#irii.***| by tho tfriwfe'i wi«l »«nl rfkinloB of 

dill aiiUjtii t< 

At.TiWvun llui sulijiT't tif ihli wtirk tniiv pft'ointt nurliiiHt vtny Jtlluptrif; 
tii thn ri'Hilnr, it in n»it i»t tu th«' jiliiliutdjihtn' niul 

*r}i!- Hit i»r mioin}' %vitft*r {mn tn'rf liotni rlnHiilv 
romit'ffiul wills tlm hC rnuti in iMvili/jiUrsfi, shi uinf’li wi, ifieltH'il, 

that tint »!hIs* tif thii tin. simnnit: a |»Mij»hi, may l»>’ lakiti m »ui !iuU*\ ol* 
thdir pusiiinii itsi llu* »!fnk» nf rrlliKHiitnif. It h nltto hii aff, whic’h, frsirri 
jf« impnrtiwH'ii itillinl runli tin* iiuti’tinlty nf iuhm in tin* infitnt'y nf fturi- 
t«iy ; nnr it imurnlmkl*’, thni it fifij»i»mtt‘s{ fifnnn nf t!u' kiinph’ mitrihnfW, 
r»t* merkrtmit' wnm'r^ th<>iri*it’h‘rn, 

If, Wit« ft liivnriti* »nfl»j*‘ri; uf ni'ii-itfs*}s with «*n»it»‘nt iniiihi'inaiiriftti^ tnel 
«n|tinin?ri »f ttkl j an«l fin* hilMira urtlinir ^ni’t'i’Oisorrt in innih’rn havn 
1iiic*ii n*u'iirilt*s! Avith tin* mwtt vsihmhh* iiiHS'hitn* whlrh thn itnn «ivt»p pm- 
snntnl to tuttn— tilt! H'fKAM MNdlNK-^-lisr it wm ** wirsitii^ iif 
that l•*tnrr^fw^l the iti^wintiy t»f Ih;cAt'?< ami WnfttsRSTKE, MnfttMifP ami 
Papi.v, Nava R f and Mr.wcM»iR!!f s ami thn^ti sHtistrimts mutt. who*o wucv 
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cessive labors developed and matured tkat “ semi-oinnipotent engine,” 
which “ driveth up water by fire.” A machine that_ has already greatly 
changed and immeasurably improved the state of civil society ; and one 
which, in conjunction with the printing press, is destined to renovate 
both the political and moral world. The subject is therefore, intimately 
connected with the present advanced state of the arts ) and the amazing 
progress made in them during the last two centuries, may be attributed 
in some degree to its cultivation. 

The origin and early history of this art, (and of all others of prinaitive 
times) are irrecoverably lost. Tradition has scarcely preserved a single 
anecdote or circumstance relating to those meritorious men, with whom 
any of the useful arts originated ; and when in process of time, history 
took her station in the temple of science, her professors deemed it beneath 
her dignity, to record the actions and lives of men, who were merely in- 
ventors of machines, or improvers of the useful arts ] thus nearly all 
knowledge of those to whom the world is under the highest of obliga- 
tions, has perished forever. 

The SCHOLAR mourns, and the antiquary weeps over the wreck of 
ancient learning and art — ^the philosopher regrets that sufficient of both 
has not been preserved to elucidate several interesting discoveries, which 
history has mentioned ; nor to prove that tho%e principles of science, upon 
which the action of some old machines depended, were understood ; and 
the MECHANIC inquires in vain for the processes by which his predecessors 
in remote ages, worked the hardest granite without iron, transported it 
in masses that astound us, and used them in the erection of stupendous 
buildings, apparently with the facility that modern workmen lay bricks, 
or raise the lintels of doors. The machines by whichltliey were elevated 
are as unknown as the individuals who directed their movements. We 
are almost as ignorant of their modes of working the metals, of their al- 
loys which rivalled steel in hardness, of their furnaces, crucibles, and 
moulds ; the details of forming the ennobling statue, or the more useful 
skillet or cauldron. Did the ancients laminate metal between rollers, and 
draw wire through plates, as we do I or, was it extended by hammers, as 
some specimens of both seem to show On these and a thousand other 
subjects, much uncertainty prevails. Unfortunately learned men of old, 
deemed it a part of wisdom, to conceal from the vulgar, all discoveries in 
science. With this view, they wrapped them in mystical figures, that 
the people might not apprehend them. The custom was at one time so 
general, that philosophers refused to leave any thing in writing, explana- 
tory of their researches. 

Whenever we attempt to penetrate that obscurity which conceals from 
our view, the works of the ancients, we are led to regret, that some of 
their mechanics did not undertake, for the sake of posterity and their 
own fame, to write a history and description of their machines and manu- 
factui'es. 

We know that philosophers, generally, would not condescend to per- 
form such a task, or stoop to acquire the requisite information, for they 
deemed it discreditable to apply their energies and learning, to the eluci- 
dation of such subjects. (Few could boast with Hippias — who was master 
of the liberal and mcchanioal arts — the ring on his finger, the tunic, cloak. 


“ And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires.” Exod. xxxix, 3. 
These plates, were probably similar to those made by the ancient goldsmiths of Mexico, 
which were “ three quarters of a yard long, fonre fingers broad, and as thicke as parch- 
ment.” Piirchas’ Pilgrimage, 984. “Silver spread into plates, is brought from Tarshish^ 
and gold from Uphaz.” Jer. x, 9. 


Clmp, l.j fUsinr}/ pftiiuinl u'Uh nn-mnts ttf Wnrriura, 3 

and hIuh'h whu-h !«' wurr, wcu'o fhf* work of hri «uvj< h u«d i ) I'jift* in 
with <:r«‘ui uj^iutst A!-i-}>U;in m»t I-hnhoiii-,. ihs li^tvuss; 

(ItduiHt'tl iltlil tin* t*f j>‘uUj«’trv. intr tl rut 

lutitMH, <‘au*un^» lit-r t«< ui hr from tiir..r|torr;tl .-tnd tiito|!<>r 

tnal 1(1 Hfiifillflr tlhuj;.'!*, uud olslti;»*»K hrr to jnsiki' u*s«^ of lu tilrr. wlm h o- 
(juircM ruiuuml hthor, mnl in tlir olyrrt of n»'!*vijr friutr-»,«k 

'l\i tlu* {(rrvitlrnrr of 'Utt'h uiiphilotojthsritl fioioin** iKinoir.*-*! lltr 
iiunt of tthl, nxiiy ht' lutrihuird, thr im'tnrvaKIr hws of juforut stu»u rr- 
tho |»n»r»jinrnr itjrrhanirs of th»’ Oitrly tho!*o 

Hn^rrhh)?? w. sta. 

VVhtt gnu't'tl th(*tr um*’ tuut mytotv*! arti “ f'n y«. fW 

Thrir works, tluhr tiivonttt'tw, »?k 1 ihrtr fi<*jiirn, aro h(jr,«r«f lM'n«*:ah fio* 
wtivoH of tiltUvion ; whilst thr ligltt and worthlr-i^s m»*njoti-.il i of hrtnw^. 
filnrly so rnllni, havo flnaiml o« llso surfwr, ami hi’itory Isai frromo |h«I 
hltrtl with tilimod {lo^t’l*i|Hhnw of moo, w ho, wsthont h.i« s»4«to.| »ji 
iitttm to thr W'ojtitlu or to tho ((f »»t«t joty. Irao h»-rn pmfnairJ 

tt» riot on tho fruit t»f othrr Jn«nt‘’'i hiltosn; to w.uio m tho Mood of thro 
aporirs, tind to lut hofiihird «»* thr ht»uni%!ilr »»f tlio o.irih* And it'.ll. u-) 
in formor titnost, hunutnifv shuikirm, tti thr«r moo^iforn lann^-; h*-l4 np. fta 
ihoy impiouHly nn*, to thr inluiiration <4* iho Wcuh!, utivl r^rn t*y 'tomn 
nhristians too, tm rnoimph*^ for our rluhlmn 

o nuty rrunoiuihly hopo,** *(j»yn f^lr, Uavirn in ht-j |io|nsl »« w»«rk on 
tho Clhitu'M**, that tin* Rrirnt'o lunl t'jv»U>'4ti»»H wiarh Ij.iv*’ itnonly 
('nlur|,y’il tho hinUulM ((f «»(»r koowlrdoo of {oirjon r.oinJtsrt, nr.i.'!, , hy 
dtuuninhlny th*^ H«litur<tti»m of snrh pnN and urnur^^r-’i ol thr 

Inunau rnrr, H-n lulUliO’y ronijurror-s hayi^ «»in-.tl!y pioyril, julv.»si.»r stud li 
(ftfttjit*' t)j(' pinon’fnl infrn'ouMo of thr lr»o*>l nnuot*’ rotnUnrs wuh o^r’n 
ollirr, utid thrrohy inrrmsso Mr ttf Anmf!irJi.y tsmi 

amory*' nuuikind." Vtd. I, IH. 

“(if wIjiU utility to us at thi« day. is rilhrr Nimrod, (‘yrtss, or Al«’%4n 
dor, ttf ihoir surrosMors, win* havo antsun^hod mankind from tnoo to tono I 
With all iludr tnaj^nifirouro juul vtt^l dosyfus. ihoy ato trtni-nr*! u»to uotlu«|# 
with rtyfard to us. Thoy wro di^por-dod hko vapurd, tiM«S h^s^r yssm.4«ril 
Itko pliantomii. Hut iho t?fVfE'?i{TOttR of th»' Afttfl and lalmrrsd 

fur At.n AtIW. Wo atilt onjoy iho fruim of thrtr apfdK-ntmn and sudnstry ■ - 
thoy Imvo urontrrd for tns, u// ihf r*/" /i/r-'-’^thry h«#r con 

vnrtotl all twttjfo to our nsojs. Vot, alt our adwiration tnrua }.mncrali¥ on 
thu didonf ihosn hortwain Idood, whilo wo srarro lako any nofu-n »i|\vhat 
W« own to iho IMtli^Tonw o^ TIIH AK1*M.** Ht4lm*s tnirmlm ium fit Mr 
and th*^ Am'nfHf.’s. 

Whti that rofwulw lustory, «*{dy fitr that wdurh la unr/at, wnoshl not prw 
for to porusn a journal of tlio tlady manipuhtiion* .»f iho f,»lcf«ror4 and mtp' 
chttfiins who furrh^liod rhuhinij, imhunry nton^i|«, and f*o«d fu Am 

attuioi <»r olif'—lit tho Stt«»st t4i«|uont »|o!wrtptions uf ihcir jn-noral®, (t«r thrjr 
hatllw 1 And wa it ia loiW wnth roipoct to (icntouit? »4 »nrh lrs»«warinm« 
in pMl «o w4!l It ho in fuluro wdth rotfard !•* ^nndar «»noi» »■»!’ mw- 

deru limou. Narfation* of poljtu'id rtmvulsions, roriirt!* ot l»is?d»i'4, and «f 
hunurs ftoiiforrwl on iduioismrin «nd hor««'9, wlolo dripiong %vuh 
gtiff*, will horr'aflor tm unnotirod, or will lio road w-Bth h**fror and di*g*l»t, 
whihi iit«cofKt{t.« i?f and nr.wtiifru»?^« or r^r-rui. 

will ho ttil in iill. 

It i« pleiwing t© ini 4 o 5 p«,to thii day, which flm pro»ni »•#}¥#» *n4 
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shall no longer hold the great mass of our species, in a state of unnatu- 
ral ignorance, and of physical degradation, beneath that of the beasts 
which perisli ; but when the mechanics of the world, the creators of its 
wealth, shall exercise that influence in society to which their labors en- 
title them. 

If we judged correctly of human character, we should admit that the 
mechanic w'ho made the chair in which Xerxes sat, when he reviewed 
his mighty host, or witnessed the sea fight at Salamis, was a more use- 
ful member of society than that great king : — and, that the artisans 
who constructed the drinking vessels of Mardonius, and the brass man- 
gers in which his horses were fed, were really more worthy of posthu- 
mous fame, than that general, or the monarch he served : and, if it be 
more virtuous, more praiseworthy, to alleviate human sufferings than to 
cause or increase them ; then that old mechanician, who, when Marcus 
Sergius lost his hand In tire Punic war, -furnished him with an irooi one, 
was an incomparably better man, than that or any other mere warrior : 
and so was he, who, according to Herodotus, constructed an artificial foot 
for Heglsostratus.^ 

Notwithstanding the opinion of Plato — we believe a description of the 
WORKSHOPS of Daedalus, and of Talus his nephew; those of Theodo- 
RUS of Samos and of Glaucus of Chios, (the alleged inventor of the in- 
laying of metals ;) an account of the process of making the famous Lesbian 
and Dodonean cauldrons,** and of the metliod by which those celebrated 
paintings in glass, were executed, fragments of which have come down 
to us, and which have puzzled, and still continue to puzzle, both our ar- 
tists and our chemists ; (the figures in which, of the most minute and ex- 
quisite finish, pass entirely and uniformly through the glass ;)« if to these 
were added, the particulars of a worldng jeweller’s shop of Persepolis 
and of Troy; of a lapidary’s and an engraver’s of Memphis; of a cut- 
ler’s and upholsterer’s of Damascus; and of a cabinet maker’s and bra- 
zier’s of Plome ; together with those of a Sidonian or Athenian ship yard 
— such a record would have been more truly useful, and more really in- 
teresting, than almost all that ancient philosophers ever wrote, or poets 
ever sung. 

A description of the foundries and forges of India and of Egypt; 
of Babylon and Byzantium; of Sidon, and Carthage and Tyre; would 
have imparted to us a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
ancients, of their manners and customs, their intelligence and progress in 
science, than all the works of their historians extant ; and would have 
been of infinitely greater service to mankind. 

Had a narrative been preserved, of all the circumstances which led to 
the invention and early applications of the lever, the screw, the wedge, 
PULLEY, WHEEL and AXLE, &c. ; and of those which contributed to the 
discovery and working of the metals, the use and management of fire, 
agriculture, spinning of thread, matting of felt, weaving of cloth, &c. it 
would have been the most perfect history of our species — the most valua- 
ble of earthly legacies. Though such a work might have been deemed of 
tz'ifling import by philosophers of old, with what intense interest would 
it have been perused by scientific men in modern times ! and what 
pure delight its examination would have imparted to every inquisitive and 
intelligent mind ! 

Such a record, would not only have filled the mighty chasm in the early 
history of the world, but would have had an important influence in pro- 
— s 

‘Herod, ix, 37. Eneid, iii, 595, and v, 350. Herod, iv, 61. Ed. Encyc. Art. Glass. 
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luotin^'’ till* t>t* «»ur mr«s It u«»iilii haVi* * luhtarrtl 

maa’.s curly ^vaat <, uissl hi^ ru*lc <■!!'.*! f * f.» ’-Hiiiily flu ns ; jsar' 

tiruliirH rcspcciinif s-usafaf tjuln. tilaulu, tntil the .n j.nsa »>l’ iuif. .!:!«a ; .a .Im- 

cctvcricri iuiil iiivcntiHH*?, iVc, ui' ?iitch flirsUui.t ujfcic a, ,i i si** csitiicsn no- 
vclc-f niuhl flic stucit Icffilc ^sirp.s : 

It vvMtild lisivc iniiiistcfi 81 ili'lutl crtUtiiic cvf altisl »■ h |i*-s .sjicssf . ;;j ulitrh 
tren w.i't cicAt into cunUlvou-i, lort^cil fj.trrnit-f'i. .ctil jatn 

wil't*', will* ill* Hccostat of the Jslnuta, t«y w ls‘<-*c itay : .--vJ u p«"r-ic 

vcnuii'c, these tuvitinuitle iij)eiuti*i|j«, were, t»«i' fh«- hr 4 Hisio *‘;i f?,i! j4u 
lu't, sue(’i''c,jullv jierlormeih Ftisnllyi it w«<ul«I h e oee, sjjoi 4 n fh.it 
thetfe iiaoi u»'re the ttur of old, (!se *<-eiiiitn»' f«eo«'!.i>-!.n' : *4 ilinr 

whoiic hihofr* U'«‘re lot the henelit o| elii ityt, ujjdj'f/ ; uud 

nit«ri;o!|Uf orvvho-it' live.-i ^not those <4' rtdil.es »,'i ihoold ihti 

|n*l4efi of history, utid wlmse jifUjic’i ‘ihoiihl Ij-.ivi' l*e«-n eu»i>.*!j.<j«-.| i.s r’-i-es- 
ifWtilig reiijemhrunre, 

A elsruUidi»»;iettt itecotint **f ii feW' merhinsu'iit « .»;;M 

forded jielejireriiKS^'hl into the <4 -jmi sfl'. s** n-sa*-!!.- f .iju -:, f h-i.-;. .u!*', vi s ; 

tilpjrtlitnv ,atli;ft,ltili|'. Xay, il'we Ciodd reult.o- a* s lOslih-f »■ h.r:t-o v >;’!•;*(• 

lijtirimei', Ji ’law, Hehi^ad, U li.ifehia. oji an o-r, xr a h-.e-!, ;f v. ..nil j o* 
a llior*’ eoiuprelieitni* e heil< ‘I'V ol the wmld, thus s > i-i « 5 - I'j-ilsaoi 

*?ver w ill he w I'll ten. dhihe ior eSfniiide :t %!.h^* s ni-e'ifu.i*- xj to 
Cet*t*Mtit(;.J (*lt'rillil:tl UteeH are ni'ie|i.u al4y »'»ei5te) !»ul W -,fa ;f T -^OiSi'S,! 

lUld I'iiris lj'»e'i t eit'^'njij'it s, V.'ht»'!», *t’ we Were isa Ji- -i .■ .xf, Vxx'f.j 

t'Xjiliilti ultsto'-.t a!! that d.uh uud in% j.-ni <* s: ..-.i ? 54 

j,;;[etllfor-., A hi anry of thci sni|»leitie3«{ Wenid eiu;.j rho 
Iiet'ul jti'oxre of iill the n-je!nl t«rf > ; and w oedd elo* .*•! »?»’ 5 i:«- , 1 , J ««( | 
^eietilitie aei juiremenc -I of inun, ssj iwm'y =e;»-. If w.<ud «o*r;i ?•» «»uf 
view, the jmldte and jirt^ uie eroninny *4 tfie .e,; >s.-i snlo 

the iiiti-rio!’ *4' lh«-(t' \Vii»H*d*ii|ej, tln-ir dueu' .. aS;..! fn* Srtax’;,-- ^ ii 

Wotild il!i8»trii!e fhe>r tnaiineV's, {iohu»‘'5, reis.oxj,, r 4s’x. Is, e, a 

e.in|f lln' Vsmiowh purjio'te * to %vi|jeh st w -e-, rtesde-d, w },r.i a*' ’ 

<utMinfed w 8lh all the njnfi-rsal trujrau't.Kje. oj %]:>• I.*. ei •^wnu- an« o-nf in- 
<liv!ilind«4 froij* their hirth to iheu' *h'is.iih ; ajtd w .']» Jh«" » ;.o nsmiiaoso-sii 

which !e»l lo the ls«e nwl fdl of einimo-;, rh-i;- * .nof.-i .so-d '’f I- •»!»»»% 

tif it Cl iniieu," »f U'oidd open to o»ir tinpe* fi.ns at! the jniiinUaj ss. prii a? • 
and jtuldie hf*\ 

jniisnlelv are fli»’ jiirtSeirsal-i, Ixius-j, and o| die 

ttitlinner { iin»i hoW sndn'atjte are fh»’V ali *4 sin- sSat*’ e| -(..i-u*’ -.eid lo-s k 

ttier'i I At ist'it, a eluhi tlno* a tude nealln'S t.i \v«<'«d ; ne%f, tin' hrinit Ixtjse 
<*d ot -'.tone, nsjd hound t«t the Jnosdle hv uishe-:, »«r t>v de* -s-so'-a-j »»S asn 
Itialji ; tiifeftt’ard, fli*'' hi-ad’* lorssied of ini'tol, *rh<«-!<-. Kef..*** noftor 
Wa?i knnwsi, %¥rre otfe!* of i'opj«-r mul es.«-n . 4 ' (-of,!; ^iiid mSsiOini'nil v ^ 
thtJSt* of the lafSei* Jtnife j-t^f w-ej,* I'.n'etl, hho nosss.- iesC » w,!h the 

Ittfif** Jicarre »»ii4 ex|»«ne.tt «* jsoli,* 

Anriejsl |jj»H}!»4iTS V4.ne4 4 * now Ul -^s/e, fl«>SH ihe In-.;-*- .-led- e ef d'-,e 

Oytdo|es, to the |t<eSill»i** on*'. With whsell »-aa-.;.'d tke OeOe de in' ate 

Wtirlt on tilt' '*llt«-!d of AeSssde-t,-. the Itiau!, i‘\ h',> U Sfi.ieu- : e'i «»ja 

Wf*re '«e|»i 4 rjii»’d fsosn tlsi’ir ts# tiir snssi*’-?, J.-* fl.*-' «• o:- v. l*8e!« 

Alyrniernh"! of Mih’tns, -tud *rh«-odosn-t *»!' S '.-.-m-d ?■» i.,’ %■.< -.iT-e rat- 

i’ii»|.,je» and hsjrfi**'* of whsi-lj nejse-.'f, -i:-, |,,r ex-,, red hy fltd 

fl lli«i ns itse Sa»i|fiftl« ressemin sioidnnjt *’5. tesonl m lhs»! 

«- IBIS'S ft-f Iht 'a «?56«''8i%»-.s**'3ih ©.ts.?! 

fully tipprd tnikirtm; sJmiwihh lln^ -sit-iio tH of !}»« ll,« .listnnlo- * 4 ' ftrttisfU-irSiifae? 
if, Mill ihe |4rt!t% »m4 ar«|e»rrMlll: ifstlsii^A alsw «>f l|n< Mtfver '* 15, x’ 

tea, IMX!. Vm!. *J«. 411, 
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The Hammer. 


[Book I, 


wings of a fly. Its lias always varied with its uses, and none but 

modern workers in the metals can realize the endless variety of its shapes, 
which the ancient smiths required, to fabricate the wonderfully diversified 
articles of their rnanuafcture : from the massive brazen altars and chariots, 
to the chased goblets, and invaluable tripods or vases, for the possession 
of which, whole cities contended. 

The history of the hammer in its widest range, would let us into the 
secrets of the statuaries and stone cutters of old : we should learn the pro- 
cess of making those metallic compounds, and working them into tools, 
with which the Egyptian mechanics sculptured those indurate columns 
that resist the best tempered steel of modern days. It would introduce us 
to the ancient chariot makers, cutlers and armorers; and would teach us 
how to make and temper the blades of Damascus ; as well as those which 
were forged in the extensive manufactory of the fadier of Demosthenes. 
It would make us familiar with the arts of the ancient carpenters, coiners, 
coopers and jewellers. We should learn from it, the process of forging 
dies and strilcing money in the temple of Juno Moneta ; of making the bod- 
kins and pins for the head dresses of Greek and Roman ladies ; while at 
the religious festivals, we should behold other forms of this implement 
in use, to knock down victims for sacrifice by the altars. 

Finally, a perfect history of the hammer, would not only have made us 
acquainted with the origin and progress of the useful arts, among the pri 
meval inhabitants of this hemisphere; hut would have solved the great 
problems respecting their connection with, and migration from the eastern 
world. 

But although we justly deplore the want of information relating to the arts 
in general of the remote ancients ; it is probable that few of daeir devices for 
i-aising water have been wholly lost. If there was one art of more importance 
than another to the early inhabitants of Central Asia and the valley of the 
Nile, it was that of raising water for agricultural purposes. Not merely their 
general welfare, hut dieir very existence depended upon the artificial irriga- 
tion of the land; hence their ingenuity was early directed to the construction 
oi machines for this purpose ; and they were stimulated in devising them, by 
the most powerful of all inducements. That machines must have been indis- 
pemahle in past, as in present times, is evident from tbe climates and phy- 
sical constitution of diose countries. Their importance therefore, and uni- 
versal use, have been the means of their preservation. Nor is it probable 
drat any of them were ever lost in the numerous political convulsions of 
old. These seldom affected the pursuits of agriculture, and never changed 
the long established modes of cultivation; besides, hydraulic apparatus, 
from their utility, were as necessary to the conquerors as die conquered.* 

Perhaps in no department of die useful arts, has less change taken place 
than in Asiatic and Egyptian agriculture. It is dre same now, that it was 
thousands of years ago. The implements of husbandry, modes of irriga- 
tion, and devices for raising water are similar to those in use, when Ninus 
and Nebuchadnezzar, Sesostris, Solomon, and Cyrus flourished. And it 
would appear diat die same uniformity in these machines prevailed over all 
the east, in ancient as in modern times ; a fact accounted for, by the great 
and constant intercourse between continental and neighboring nations ; the 
practice of warriors, of transporting the inhabitants and especially the me- 
chanics and works of art, into other lands ; and also from the great impor- 
tance and universal use of artificial irrigation. 


^Battles wero sometimes, fought in one field, while laborers were cultivating uumo* 
lested the land of an adjoining one. 
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Tivorv part of th<’ wnrM 1 ui>j tiftiMj hul it s uihaKuau? ; tii: !; jV. ni 

it. liv- War, aiiti tln-u' pLua* i nt rupH-ii hv 1 . I hi*; pt'-'* !» <’ »4 l•(<n^|n«' 

rorn wan juMil-fs***!, a-* ri—prrUal t!*** pi-a .-lulrv mI a - sttnlnt-d 

4 't)nnirv, liut it appear* tle.t Ireu! wry ri'iiinfe aer-., nesr sjaa 

viahlv r.ivried i4!. *l he l*lteiur .ait , tu li W.-IV WttU sK** Jew-., tiepi .Vr*l fhfju 
iih t'verv luaii w hu ruiihl !• trj,‘e n uit * " ‘Dieirr* %\a’! l»« Minfh hajjai lltsunrh • 
4 Utt all the liitnl <<t* hirae!; f.»r file I *hils-ilili«w :atul, li -.r sfn'* IJrhrrtt -i 
J'.wtirda mill Np«-ar*i.** Sil when Jte Sajn.nta, e-ttried llie 

petjple "ttwiiv (lUt nf r!teir*»ua land te Aanji. t iu, jjn.t the h-up ef 
lirituplit men fruut Inn, usal frem (hifhali, .stnd Irnns At-.!, snt»i 

I Luiiuth, il««l tVnm Sepisurvahn, UtHtefld nf the ejithfren t»t l-nu-V, an*! llse*/ 
piiHse-iNeil mitl m the W' Ufti XrlMseli!!-- 

iff/./ar tunli J «Tii»eilein, !«»• rarried riir, Willi the tr«-s»’;in«' *«l tlw leinple, ** at! 
file rraflTtmen and Hiniiha,*’' *leremi<ili '.-aw* he earned awav the " nttju't.’ 
tern and jsinitlfs, jtnd t»rnu»»ht them Itt Ihn-demn myn, the p-;*, 

larert ef Per'tep*»lis i«td svere hnilt hv ineehainea ihal C hindn ■■»"» rat 

rietl tVnm Muyi't.'* Anel«>sif hi’stnr^" ni full ef »iimslas K-^asunse^, 
iler priit^tlHetl it U« a yteat extent. Affet hin tleitth, there WiwiMtmd stnene* 
Ills tablets, ti n*.’'4diitinii ttilmthl n’venil »'!t»e*;, -jniiie in K«n«»|»e and cense tst 
A'iiti; ttlid hirt tle-iii'n vste* t«i penph* fhnfa< sit A'nit, WJfIs Ixsaepritu?*, and 
flnmtt ill I'iumiH* with A'datnej^ tint manm^r sMtsse nf t!s»’ nmst n^n'lui 
arts, neerarau'ily heeanie eimminit tn h!I the isaln»»e4 t*t* »*ld; assd thejr 
peluify in '<n»nt> deerree 'leem'etl, ?*tU'h H.'i re!;ifrd fn the tsflape 

uiul irripatinii id* the xml. 

\V t' itre iuehtied tn htdnn ii ihaf the hxdiimite iinti hinef ef lln'^ -Axfi^ 
siniH, Huhjj'hmiiinx, J’ernisiui imd ICpvpfntsi'i, have aU, i*r esetup, ail, ♦"i»nc’ 
iduwfi tn Itv. «4' them have la-en iMtilsmM-d sn tnuiifr-ssttpled tise m 

thna* rnunfrie!! In the present tinnet j whde e«lhej -i have rea» hn! uv tl8i*«n.|.*h 
tilt' (Jreeh’i tuid tinman k, Sann enw and Mm»i a; ».r, hmr Iweas nhtame I 
jji umdern du^yw IVnin t’huiti and nii»h»fit«t«. 

It i*i retnftrhtihh’ that idmnrit nil fn|’ r.-aS'iSSsp »«Hy'4Uat»'d 

With the tihirr mitinm nf tin' wnrld; tseither the tJrerk% Itf tim i.f 

ihmmi he exeepfed, am! eu’ii it Wax ini, ruled m niti'r,) je»» the jP.miim’s, 
snhled ti ene tn the uneient slm-k ; is»«f ji, shsa »nr|«rs.rinf^; S'm- wsth 

lew evreplitiieJ, thn-ie in inm at the preirnt day, wie either nh-nl6s;«| with, 
t»l* litlf mediliettiinnsi i»f thnxe nf the njirirnl'i. 

ft it idh'f'ed that Ari'hyfisi ef Tuirentum, II. t mventr-d 
tit' miU'kimt's,’* hut i»«» inri'eunt tif them haa r«*!»rhed mir tsinrs, n«>i' jh» 
hnuw that they were deftipned fa tm,tr wnlifr. d*ln'V mn-rettrd piahuldv, 
in the nppliratsufi af lh»’ windlaxi nr iTant', (the lattei st ir he iajves.t 
*’d) ta move Herehinei fur ihi?* purpeie. Had auv tmpmi,«s« la «i«rSul i»sa 
«‘hine tin* nu-UUi^ water, la'eii devi'-nnt !»y tsim, it U*mld ItaVe heeu r.nit-.mse,! 
in nm*l and wnsihl rei'tstndy hi|4 e hemj jialn-*‘d |,y \' jfrnriU-s, « he wa-s n? 
i|Uirill{ed with hei and wdtu messtiuurt huss sunrv tn Is . 4 

Werk, t ti, rhap, I,, aiji! U h. 

. We have itreMi|-;ed the m-.n'lmje*! detJi'iiStc'd ni fhs-s Wnsis. ui jise r|s», 3 «rs, 
fa eitrh nf whn-h, a !!e|»4rafe imuK iv devaf»-d, A fhrv *-hapServ »d' the 
iiwl Inink, tire are »i pied With re mark eii wwrvu; an the uisnn^ *»r tm- 


«1 Ham, rh«i, i,8,. Jd, •»?. e, ..j ._,j Tnm m. IX 

^•'Ihn.lnnisi Hirtatw, .|»ate4 iP.lsrimui. Imltii lUl He.* Wd&unwtt'# 
l.^n-pinue, 1 v«t. 

*Atr(ty|ii« made J«n WitoiMtatt {ngenit Ilf wmid wSarli wmd4 flji. It w#,® Sht* , 

tlnrls the s4«*i !« 8|»«» msnltisn ttirrliflnnrsan nf" wht» esuwlfMelrti sfi 

winch Hrw Si*war4v ftoflri V, wi hw enlraitriB mte that ert|‘ 
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SELS for containing it; on wells and fountains, and custoins connected 
with them, &c. 

Some persons are apt to suppose the term hydeaulic mac/nnes^ compri- 
ses every device for raising water; but such is not tlie fact. Apparatus 
propelled by it, as tide mills, &c. are hydraulic machines; these do not 
radse the licjuid at all; while on the contrary, all those for elevating :t,, 
which are comprised in the second class, are pneumatic or hydro-pneumatic 
machines, their action depending on the pressure and elasticity of the at- 
mosphere. 1., 1 T -J- 1 1- 

The first Class includes those, by which the liquid is elevated in movable 

vessels, by mechanical force applied to the latter. 

Water raised in a bucket, suspended to a cord, and elevated by the liaaid,, 
or by a windlass; the common pole and bucket, used daily in our rain wa- 
ter cisterns; the sweep or lever so common among our farmers, are exam- 
ples of this class; so are the vaiious wheels, as the tympanum, noria,, 
chain of pots; and also the chain pump, and its modifications. This Class 
embraces all the principal machines used in the ancient world; and tlic 
greater part of modem hydraulic machinery is derived from it. 

The second Class comprises such as raise water through tubes, by means 
of the elasticity and pressure, or weight of the atmosphere ; as snching 
pumps, so named; siphons, syringes, &g. 

The aphcation of diese machines, unlike those of tlie first class is limi- 
ted, because the atmosphere is only sufficient to support a column of water 
of from thirty to thirty five feet in perpendicular height; and in elevated 
countries, (as Mexico) much less. Numerous modifications of these ma- 
chines have been made in modern times, but the pump itself is of ancient 
origin. 

Those which act by convpression are described in the third Class. The 
liquid being first admitted into a close vessel, is then forcibly expelled 
through an aperture made for the purpose. In some machines this is effect- 
ed by a solid body impinging on the surface of the liquid; as the jiistou 
of a pump; in ©■thers, the weight of a column of water, is used to accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

Syringes, fire engines, pumps which are constructed on the same princi- 
ple as the common bellows, are examples of the former; and the famous 
machine at Chemnitz in Hungary, Heron^sfountain, pressure engines, oF 
the latter. Nor can the oi’iglnal invention of these be claumed by the mod- 
ems. Like the preceding, diey were first developed by the energy of an- 
cient intellects. 

Fourth Class. There is however another class, which embraces several 
machines, which are supposed to be exclusively O'f modern origin 
and some of Lbem are by far the most interesting and philosophical of all. 
Such as the Belier hydraulique, or ram of Montgolfier; the centrifugal 
pump; the fire engine, so named because it raised water “by the help of 
fire;” that is, the original steam engine, or machine of Worcester, More- 
land, Savary and Papin. 

hi file fifth Class, we have noticed such modern devices, as are eitber 
practically useful, or interesting from their novelty, or the principles upon 
which they act. An account of siphons is comprised in this class. Re- 
marks on natural modes of raising water. Observations- on cocks, pipesj, 
valveSj, &c ; and some general reflections are added. 
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W*TrB -'Is^ In Ibo pri(»ti>wjf i»f n-sl •.!»*' |>a»J »•!' ois 3- .4 Vil 

trmlo ■ jiltiistfut iptJ t<> H - «i ♦<( js< iu.-u> »- |h 

UiltMiVi’t' (fit' rirth «>•! iit' (he* «h:Jkii(»!« \ - >-f jius 

{«i initlprarninl ♦»?*(»»(»- (itjfKtmv «i( .fftnSum.*-* V. ■»(. ? a i'l 

Uim Hiratllsp ••t' lliB -A®**!**' » • nlTliPtt *UtB lij- Uair-U^t*, !« *»!>( «s* « 8 js»tji« Js» . 

{’««*( ii(' t» (if twau;}tt«i' i.-IVmi.S «•' »« t - ■ !*■>: »*»•'.'»« ■(«:? ••(ii.i 

ill i’K;Hl(l*<l »!«>(«»!( (if {•(WHIfHlf Wn«tt>r- thr h:ni % va 1 t «j- ;* 

AiUitt t<n J!i<' }'ti(»»isaa« k) s-si.* 3 fi«! tfi« ...i^nn ..r 

(fill ttit*. 


Watkh i*t, i« iristtiy iht* mn-if s((i|*MS'f .((sl kinnvsi {•* j«:sm : 

i{ j;« tJSur*' tliHu-ii’il t!»ria!;«:iiunf Siiaut** flcau s4«»<<i> siuv Milja-r. {t 

fh»* grt’ttti'r |inrf nf* iln* curih'^ (»»>l »> '• msiil *>- a-lr i8-t 

\vh(‘rt«Vt*r nrc !l cufa-ci a'-ir* v »•!' (K-urly 

tH’t'ry riinjIlillJtfHUt *(t' (HHtfeC, V\«f* i.y unt u-ut «»»•!>•■ 

t(i Iw* tin' (>ii;nn iti' tiif ji4;(Uf*r ; tl»»’ |h ffrsisrof ; »»t 

lU Si'tfuri' Wtin ttirtni’il. Tis*’ Iviisrilmij, «;?!» sit xaru'- 

•iuh’'.f(Uict*‘i it(s(i clu-V't.iflJii'nlinli^; tKi* »l*lua{«-ly- *lsSi 'S« s<I rst.'lmsii 
finij {*ru«!nrf xtii'i »■!* (lj*< 1 , ciM'iiiiili* wmlt!; usul *h«’s v t. sss jx.jssr*, ■ 

t»’«l (u sui tniissv «4 linssi, 

Art'urslui;.' {»» ttic HtfVpftAH l-tu.'hl, th-x's " .Al ( <»»■- 

«iit «il' wsUcr;”*^ inxl w.-at !i»«a Hi;*!*''® jii8»{ 

(ithci't ili-civi’d lli«« Pt.l'VV, istV’i *' llii’) Mni- Id 

mill tttlil I'uilSUt imil tsU lli(* A«««! >1 wan i>v Pt%MAU *-"• 

"(tr nit things, ttnlwr tn ll«f “ 


Moildt’IS tliin fihdtt J| llinl If !<i isiif « r-.s4< A .1 ?*»•«■!, Idjl M |•^*(||■ 

|M4'n*(l iifiit li'Jifif fwii (tflii'i'n; littiflici* uf whsrh, jt sn n «’ir!«riif!iry< 

WiiJcr J8«<f duly iiirfm parf »*{’ tlic »4 all tanf i? ctiia-shfiifdn 

tilii ufllsdir Hv*'iy n| lavds^’anl i<t navsnipi Uiti 

«*r li’nn iijwm ji; ami hf** rnmint Im niisf 4s««*=4 ‘i»i »l, 

Il'tlii'ri’ Wcrd jM tiftiii'i dr lUsw.n, vr|.p't4fs««n Wdij!4 « «'a.-)d, nml iH i-ry 

jilHSilafjn i UosiKl jM'irjth. Hvi'U l»*rr»'s{rin! ntmu-.tln S4»«'»y fid •■Mimtif*' e*»« 1 a.i 

HI 'Wnli’r, l«'r tlir rtfifKiajdH’m in wlwrtj u*’ lu«’ aJsil su'»Sir, in itt» i«i' 
inr'il’sd fu’i'isil i'id!«‘rvii«n' «*f if, iviiU iiflti rn|»!i«"u-t»n fisatn «!! fU«t jsi-iA'i t»n 

thd rni'*’ df flsr’ insrfli, 

WafiT nl'Hi fill* pf'dirniH'iif l*y Avlii«‘li llaasr’ s-'iruf plii 'iSifal nnji 

(Rlidiiiscnl rli'ijr^dn utt' I’Hri'fial, wlisdi fhs* I'nrlU m m’liSsisn-any ; 

wul tlu'i nidiwnstldiis |»r«u}ur«''4 Uy if, tiijAsiii'i* fls*’ IdU;- ^A'Vivx »*l itanf 

isilVd p'SVril riSi*, ill ftJ»NU?f8t l»( *tMtUd »4 fl«f' flidni 

cl«|iafSftt»’liSn df Jifiynir-.il ni'icsir'd, 

1*!mi fiicrliaini'a! «-'l|rrl'> lH'diliirdil Ky if, r«'8i<tf’r if *«! fliin ls!-:.‘'lsraf 8sn|W*i ■■ 
tstUt‘t» III fls*' itrin. If WiS’i l!u’ fmrlii'nt nMitrtn’ «*t' innssisitaft' jjj.sfii.i'' |in«Wdr| 
iitul lisW r«ss!rti»?«f»‘4 nsjsr** flwii nil dflu-r n.ri'ufn to f!j«’ i.f iiran*# 

Ily il:i iid’risti }SJ m rilfifnii?" nlri'siin, jda! I«v >tn rt-avifv »i« « 

tUid, it 11111 mijM'-rstnlini iwirli Ijssjiuiu tdtl; aial Itni rtaUiiinstfdmi ta «|ir 

wiuif.i, t»tir |40s«Mfr'j ajj.f Miir I»r»4itn; nnd hy llm rApnistatfs ssisa tls*’ ai»rilSir«i 


* In t». vni ** Nat llwl, l%»i. I 

* A tnn«an rtkf jiw? witirii wrsgliw*! »n t»t»f»tlrw*l ntui aUsy ite WOdhtfa 

WIi# cvsjHifsslfnt, w»5|glt«4 bat 
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Rdigious Opinions respecting Water. [Book I. 


state, it appears to be destined, (tbrougb tbe steam engine) to accomplisb 
the greatest moral and physical changes, which the intellectual inhabitants 
of this planet have ever experienced, since our species became its denizens. 

The distribution of water is not uniform over the earth’s surface, nor yet 
under its crust. While in some countries, natural fountains, capacious rivers, 
and frequent rams, present abundant sources for all the purposes of human 
life j in others, it is extremely scarce, and procured only with difficulty, and 
constant labor. This has ever been the case in various parts of Asia, and 
also in Egypt and other parts of Africa, where rain seldom falls. It is 
only from a knowledge of this fact and of the temperature and debilitating 
influences of eastern climates, lhat we are enabled to appreciate the pecu- 
liar force and beauty of numerous allusions to water, which pervade all 
the writings of eastern authors, both sacred and profane. Nor without 
this knowledge could we understand many of the peculiar customs of tire 
people of the east. 

Mahomet well knew that his followers, living under die scorching 
rays of the sun, their flesh shrivelled with the desiccating influences of 
the air, and “ diied up with thirst,” could only be moved to embrace his 
doctrines by such promises as he made them, oi “ springs of living waters,” 
“security in shades,” “ amidst gardens” and “ fountains pouring forth plen- 
ty of water. Nor could his ingenuity have devised a more appropriate 
punishment, than that with which he threatened unbelieving Arabs in hell. 
They were to have no mitigation of their torments ; no cessation of them, 
except at certain intervals, when they were to talce copious draughts of 
and boiling water.”^ It was universally believed by the ancients, 
that the manes of their deceased friends experienced a suspension of 
punishment in the infernal regions, while partaking of the provisions which 
their relatives placed on their graves. The Arabian legislator improved 
upon the tradition. 

The orientals have always considered water, either figuratively or lite- 
rally, as one of the principal enjoyments of a futitre state. Gardens, 
shades, and fountains, are the prominent objects in their paradise. In the 
Revelations we are told “ the Lamb shall lead them, (the righteous,) un- 
to living fountains of waters.” Chaj). vii, 17. — “ A pure river of water of 
life.” Chap, xxii, 1. The book which contains an account of the religion 
and philosophy of the Hindoos, is named anbeutkend, slgnifyine- “ the 
cistern of the waters of life.”® ’ 


Inhabitants of temperate climates, seldom or never experience that ex- 
cruciating thirst implied in such expressions as “ the soul panting for wa- 
ter; nor that extremity of despair when, under such suffering, the exhaus- 
ted traveller arrives at a place “where no water is.” Under tlicse cir- 
cumstances, tlie orientals have often been compelled to slay their camels, 
for the sake of the water they might find in their stomachs; and a sum 
exceedmg five hundred dollars, has been given for a single draught of it. 

It IS necessary to experience something like this, in order fully to com- 
prehend the importance of the Savior’s precept, respecting the giving “ a 
cup of cold water,” and to know the real value of such a gift. We should 
ffien see thy sources of this Hquid are to the orientals, literally ‘‘fountains 
• mid wdls of salvaMon’’ And when we become acquainted with 
® ° ramng water, we shall perceive how singularly apposite 
ye ffiose lUustrations, which the author of Ecclesiastes has drawn from “the 
fountain;” and from “the wheel broken at the cis- 


‘Sale’s Koran, chaps. 55, 76, 83. bKoran, chaps. 14, 23, 


37. c Million of Facts, p. 263. 



Obap. ‘i.] Primsdi'e Mmlea TAitsf, 1 1 

In ut,fi'iii[itiii!t t(» flla-tAnn* tlu" or!j,;ui, suu! l*> liMn* fin* ps»> 'ii-. i uf sIh’ art 
tif raisin"’ waft'C, musf bavt* ri'CHurm' tn Amiv, flir 5.itrlt|>?at'i’ nfth*’ lu t i 
atiil .snli’in’t's; iVutu wbriiyn, a * Iruiis ii « rSn'j. Kt « r »,r.-s!i|ril 

to (lu* t’.lrt'uuiii’l'finn' of tlm rjiilb. It uas Mny tin’ uuound { uu:h- -i t»f 
tiiir rum itwfU, iukI iIh* invi’nli^o iiu’ulftOM*!' utun w *-if ItJ 'U il<n cios.i-tl. It 
VVMS iV'iin till' iUH’it'Ut luliiilnluutH i»f that rtniUjjn’ist that luui U *4 il»r ku *« 
Ifcl-'C, iii'.uiy all iho art », «ii4 nut h f»nv of tbu insi«'lnnr i w inrh ui’ 
at this ilav, wort' 

'rbat lu.nj at tbo iii'it imilatoti tin* lowor aniitn tis in tjtn ti* htn;* l»t ( flni it at 
tin' rniuiln|,^ “ttrotiin, fliort* raft !«' notl«*tslir. It wui niatsr..il, an*! a 

’iViiH «>, Ilia tlt'-smntluuf’i havti {tlwHVa kot’U Ibttnt!, wlunt tnak-'r ftiintfu- t-jr^ 
to iulbtw liis »"'*Hin|»lts I’ln* iiihtt!»ttnni'm4 Kv-%v tnwl 

olhor aavuj.ro'i (|nt'in*b tlioir tlnrst tsi linn na-*nnt*r, o, S»v l.<y^ mo h,| 
Tlui Iinliittw of ('iilifurtua worn ulrit'rvn.l }*v ^’holvoi-k in to |»<n’»un 

(lut rtamt* nu‘tlu«l. ** Wlinti thny Wfinf t*» »!ujik tbnv y** i** tho nvrs ,"* 

Thu lu'utlu'Ji tlttilin^, whn in ittmora! w«‘i«* *frittii|*ni's|f«-»l »n*-n *w»»l wu- 
mini, ilml Wttrn uI«»Uk«uI ullnr rlostth, utf «-* psiu-tosuiy tks'i mat 

similar jit'Iitutval rnuitnniri, 'rinis tHiil |,vrt»?»\ t>n u jmn n»t^v, ami 

lunijuiHlfmg witb ihiivit, shn iirn’tn« ui a Iu»»uU, 

.......... Aful k'^mitng «« ih*« ItrsnU 

H( t!nf> Jrr^k ni itistik,. 

iUtl ivtw luti<l*'rt’(J Ity Utt* la* *’. Afftusu s.s, .•IIW. 

Wlnm ein’unitfuurni^ it t»» i'ou»-h tijn l«»|sss«l nnl* ibn 

fftnuth, tlnm fbo n/' the hnnd" wui nunl r*i ft;»inr«''r n. 

(Htltniif'i Buliiioi'i puf’un’tl Itutli ni(uii'is nt tiUaynn' flu'ti tl 

wan tint priU'tlt’*' of t!j»« wbu b J svitnoaniui us a buy at Atlu’nsi, 

wljinh itulni'i'il ibn plHl«nu|ili«'r I** tludiw nwny hm j|U;% n:* utj ts8»}il*-^jii«’ni »»i 

Virf.pl r(’j»i't'’ifiti'i Emits pritfti'tinft if 

Tlu’u wiilt'r in Itia lutUiiw {»« tmife 
fottn *1’*^ ttrr'n fluMtl. f.‘« %nt, Uu. 

Ami ill tho Hlnif'iit’o *»f a fsnsfublo vfjtr’l, tnatln Is!t.itn»n9 8 .H iSie 

warm* way. Tlu* praotim wui otunniuti, 

. A« ky Utr> t»rm»k lt« 

Hr* ihu ytutrr tiitiii Shw ‘ Uyystat rttm*! ; 

'rSt»’(s wtilt liw han't** llt»> t!fuj*a tu Itu 

Amt ihr {H<*,v«»fa: «(*«%** with »*l|*irr4 auwea. 

" At siinn-tn, ihf* Bratnim* isik** Wftft'rnuf ttf u huik wnb rbo lst4lnw oftlmsf 
hfimkt, wlmtli rlioy tltruw" iMims'tiino't .iiiitiotnnoy lirSlnm tijrrn, 

veikitn? Briumt.*'* 

tlm Na’atnunmy, itn un«-«oiil |m«*|4n »sf nm!ln*rn 
Arrifii, uUsH'i’Vi'n, "• yvlu’u flioy |»l»nltnt tliinr w«*r«l. «!snik ah»*rt8:in4v 

irtun t'uch itlhoj lniis>U ft», h‘, IV’i.i n ni-itnm atil! rotiimml stin»n»|' ibrnT 
tlt'8r.i»mhinN. It s*f, us‘«'ur«linj!j f«* llr, Slmyy, *' tlm unH' ilM 

maul hv tin* Aloormoa in ilmir tnarriaroos.** (*rr>ty*''l'?s. p. rsii'ii 

A f laya -Mr,. \V*tr»!, " •Innk** »»ii( «»i a rttp «*r ittkos ».8n li« 
tptiiN in tlm bail*! «»r iu'i lf.- 48 « 4 ' 4 ." fA‘u*w t«f ilm Ilnuluua, |». I’m t This n»*»«|p 
<»! tlrinkiuu niav to nt »'on!»fr,innt'*l wti4 iuvkw«wal; Ktit in wurtn rin 

tin? (jlsty ••f tlio liijiBWi builvi, *18**1 ^'n■5tt*fls, nml*,*’ tin* itorhjftnsftf'it 
<it it (NCty »n»l m»i 

'* 1 ((I'.tsik rn|»ria*'«liy n.a I w-ullu**! mifin*.', wlsi*r«*y»’f tlio |«4»|»lr« ti flm 

lintti*iu I'loiiri***! ib’i’p tnuuiifli I** na** #4 

* Vwvas*’** rmntsf llm Wnrhl. u. St t^n IT74 “Jfwdgota. *n, d 

* SMtuis-rat, Vnyaign I© t||it Imli*** aiul i. |f 4 . J 7 #. 
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Traditions of Man, [Book 1. 

(Lord Lindsay’s Travels, letter 7, Arabia.) Another English traveller no- 
ticed "woinen in India use “ their hands as ladles to fill their pitchers.” 

Some writers suppose that Adam, at the beginning of his existence, was 
not subject to such inconvenient modes of supplying his natural wants. 
They will have it, diat he possessed the knowledge of a philosopher, and 
was equally expert as a modern mechanic, in applying it to the practical 
purposes of life. It need scarcely be remarked, that this is imaginary : we 
might as well credit the visionary tales of die rabbis, or digest the equally 
audientic accounts of Mahomedan writers. According to these, Adam must 
have been a hlacksmitli, for he brought down from paradise with him, five 
things made of iron-, an anvil, ^pair of tongs, two hammers, a large and a 
small one, and a needle! Analogous to this is the affirmation of the Scyth- 
ians, mentioned by Herodotus,® ffiat there fell from heaven into the Scythian 
district, four things made of gold; z, plough, a yohc, an axe, and z. goblet. 
The palladium of Troy, it was said, also, fell down from heaven. It was 
a small statue of Pallas, holding a distaff and spindle!^ 

We believe diere is no audioiity in the bible, either for the superiority 
of Adam’s knowledge, or of the circumstances in which he was placed : 
on die contrary, Moses represents him and his immediate descendants, in 
that rude state, in which all die original and distinct tribes of men have been 
found at one time or another; living on the spontaneous productions of the 
eardi, on fruits and roots; ignorant of the existence and use of the metals, (and 
there could be no civilization where these were unknown;) naked and in- 
sensible of the advantages of clodimg: in process of time, using a slight co- 
vering of leaves, or other vegetable productions, and subsequently applying 
the skins of animals to die same purpose; then constructing huts or dwellings 
of the leaves and branches of trees; attaining the knowledge of, and use of 
fire ; and making slight attempts to cultivate die earth; for slight indeed they 
must have been, in the infancy of the human race, before animal power 
was applied to agricultural labor, or the implements of husbandry were 
known. Of these last, rude implements formed of sticks, might have been, 
and probably were used, as they have been by rude people in all ages. 
Virgil’s description of the aborigines of Italy, previous to the reign of 
Saturn, is merely a poetic version of traditions of man in primeval times: 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
Of lah’ring oxen, nor the shining share, (the plough.) 

Nor arts of gain, nor what they gained to spare. 

Their exercise the chase : the running flood 
Supplied their thirst : the trees supplied their food. 

Then Saturn came. En. viii, 420. 

Vitruvius says, “ In ancient times, men, like wild beasts, lived in forests, 
caves, and groves, feeding on wild food ; and that tbey acquired the art of 
producing fire, from observing it evolved from tlie branches of trees, when 
violently ruhbed against each other, during tempestuous winds.”® 

Similar traditions of their ancestors were preserved by all die ancient 
nations, and some of their religious ceremonies were based upon them. 
Thus at the Plynteria, a festival of the Greeks in honor of Minerva, it was 
customary to carry in the procession a cluster of fgs, which intimated the 
progress of civilization among the first Inhabitants of the earth, as figs served 
them for food, after they had acquired a disrelish for acorns. The Arca- 
dians eat apples till the Lacedemonians warred with them.^ 

The oak was revered because it afforded man in the first ages, both food 
tod drink, by its acorns and honey, (bees frequently making their hives 

>^iv, 5. *' These and similar traditions of other people, indicate the extreme antiguity 

if the implements named. The ancients were as ignorant of tlaeir origin as we are. 

® ii, 1. ^ Plutarch in Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 



hi I'iiiit-x, 


^^hap. 2. j 




upon If,) anil iVntn fliin fiiTuni f.ntrn* pt‘.<!>;tKK , u . 1 -! ir ta '.1 • *' urril faJupi* 
I(«r.” ’I'lin t'lili'l* IM’uiV, in tl“' pr.irsn tu in > i^aii n|r->.L-; *.lt' rrr»*i 

whii'li ln'ar nuisf, wliifU Im, “ t thi* nnf.i »,ar I’urr" 

lath*u';%” 'I’hn-i f H iil in In-i «1*- ii riplitnj af (!«.• - 

'i'ht' tfrMiiitii; «' mil, un jjinlUrs’s ui' iit» 

Auii uiljMin (till'll, ili-i Inun'sit uitn, a aHtuv : 

(‘tiiUt’iU w nil limtil wiuiii n t!uri" !»»'«•!> Iiti'il, 

On wiiiliiif'i niul nil 'ilMulti’mii’s fiiry I«m} ; 

(’nrni'h «n»‘l I»rtmi3i!n iuimria Ui»’ i«'4{, 

A«<l lalliii'^ ni'tirsi^ imf fit** .MfHeti u, li t 

fu llin iuu''.i‘uf hisUnu'-i nt llm ( it ii cl ms 

rn'itn!'‘», tliaf tliny wmi niilU'i'ly nakin! aii«l lui'd in I'-.iiif'-i; ihrsr liiml 
anil iVnil'i, aial tlii' raw llnilMti nnim-tli ; unisl lUc nil t»l 
lirn liv till' rnliKiin'' nf iwn Imffi'tht'r tta-i ils-t<'»*vi'r«'«l, *iii4 hn-tluniilry* 

Ultl'enliU'rit. 

'riu'i't' iii'i* pi'f’iiuM luuvt'Vnr, whu r’n|t|i«fsii -a tlnlsunHrm;' fL** < "u- in.r, !»» 
iui.i|,iini' that tl«n iiinni’iUjttn work d Ina l»=us-!«, «nr.| tin' tssa! 

atul Hini'al hi'iuldi’ t!u' liniitau l.innly, fihuukl at imy uS h}»> ryjinriH n 

liiivi' ht'tm iln'ififntn Ilf tn iuy nl' lh«‘:W' n' i,»n! u itnii ih«’ Isi.K-.nia cf nnr 
t’ontun'Ut, asnl ufUm' fi.iva:'«*:j {vn-itra-i ; ii{tlsi»»ti,4s U s-i »’i. !»!«•««» flinl iximi 
titiin nnt'it lum’ I'lnjiscd hi'lMj'f* hn fcnltl (t}' K*? taim' »fiti,s all sItKi 

rtiuvi'ninfun' i vvhit li rvi*u tlmy riiidy, 

'Dti'i'ii i'l tiiithii!*^ luii’n 1 inn nr n»ct«'ti|nnr!il >ti •snpjinrtjiic that »#// fh«i 

pl'liulllvi' ai'I'i n! HI ini*n‘'S iijuar,Siat»’ tt rUit ). In4«'»'»l. fh*-y rauhl 

unt liiivi' lit't'n niirn(!n<'''ii m uuv ntlu'!i' u#iy. tnr n n |n*'|»nttK >. mn nnp 
pn ',11 fin* t'n'afiir Wnitki ihrmtly an ajt fn jiinni, llsn iMililV ml' wlncli 

In* (’iilllil Iinf pri’t't'i V«', (iii'l tin* I'yrlrs-in tut Int'li lirt W'.-iuti 4:.'l imt fr»|nsrrf, 

Min' I'lnihl liny arf havt' lirrn fffu-i fr.i ti« tin* railv jf 

lU'4i»'il cnn vs'iiu'in'i* 1 mit ntln'iwsic tu-* |ntii n>»’ I, f h* ini 

iifln'i' {'ti!r>ltii*i’,i*inn t'nnhi fin* uth-.itn!!i!i!i ♦»!' fin* Wnnl-S fjann !n»nj» ifj 

(lllt’CiI fn pi’iU’fti't* It. Hut \vh«'n tin* I'urrt *»|’ linnr in- 

p'l'Iitlity iti tii'Vfiuiy un'asri in «up|ilv flnnr fsatusnl tunl iifftln ml « .sut,*!, fhirt 
ni(ii|iii" iirf "i u’lniid l»i* nri^Jutdlv infr«»ilu*'nil, asnl fln’U' |»r.ni'r**i;5 an*! |irrs|*«,- 
tUlty rirfurt'd tty tuni l»y that ntsnn*. 

Tlii.l .'!p|n*.'U''5 {*« liavi* t»«*j*t)i tin* npunnuii »•! th«» nin n-sifss; 

Jntn wilh'il tlnit man, lij* Img Nnj{isS. 

fitlinuist vsunuia arSni tturti! by tjfwr. s, IkO 
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Ongincd Water Vessels 


[Book 1 


CHAPTER III. 


n rrv 07 Vessels for containing water-Thc Calabasli the first one-It has always been used-- 
Owom ? .... nf Amencaos— Inhabitants of New Zealand, Java, Sumatra, and of 

Found^Cdum u^n e^^^^r.^^i^^v^^sciof the ^fricana-Curious remark of Pliny respecting U 

a,„one the ancient Mexicans, Romans and Egyptinns-Offerod by tho latter people on thoir 

modeller which vessels of capacity wero originally fonnod-Its figure still preserved l« 

!i^-Ancient American vessels copied from it-Peruvian bottlcs-Gurgulcts-Tlm form of the Cain- 

ieveral A ancients— E.xtract from Porsius’ Satires— Ancient votsols 

bash i-revadadm the vases ^d g bleu 0 ^ of a Roman Dictator-Tho com- 

for hr ating water modeled after It— fipiun oauco p . . , . r „ 

ron cast iron cauldron, of great antiquity; similar in shape to those used in Egyp , in the time of Ha- 
. Often referred to in the Bible and in the Iliad-Grocinn, B oniaii, Celtic. Chinese, and Peruv ian 

I“d,L-Expertness of Chinese tinkors-Crce.,us and the Delphic oraolo-Uniformity in the figure 

of cauldrons-Cause of this— Superiority of their form over straight sided boilers— Brazen cauldrons 
highly prized— Water Pots of the Hindoos-Womou drawing water— Auocdote of Darius and a 
young fLale of Sardis— Dexterity of orienlal women in balancing water pots— Origin of the Canopus 
-Ingenuity and fraud of an Egyptian priost-Ecclesiastical deceptions in the middle ages. 


Water being equally necessary as more solid food, man would early bo 
impelled by his appetite, to procure it in larger quantities than were re- 
quired to allay his thirst upon a single occasion ; and, also the means^by 
which he might convey it with him, in his wanderings, and to bis family. 
It is not improbable that this was the first of man's natural wants wdiicl; 
required the exercise of his inventive faculties to supply. The luxuri- 
ance of the vegetable region, in which all agree that he_ wa,s_ placed, fur- 
nished in abundance the means that he sought ; and which his natural sa- 
gacity would lead him, almost instinctively, to adopt. The calab.asii or 
GOURD, was probably the first vessel used by man for collecting and con- 
taining water; and altbougb we have no direct proof of this, tbero is 
evidence, (that may be deemed equally conclusive,) in the general fact--- 
that man, in the infency of the arts, has always, when under similar cir- 
cumstances, adopted the same means, to accomplish the same ohjccis. Of 
this, proofs innumerable, might be adduced from the bistory of the old 
world, particularly wath regard to the uses and application of natural 
productions; and when at the close of the fifteenth century, Columbus 
opened the way to awew world, having in his search after one continent dis- 
covered another (of which neither he, nor his contemporaries ever dreamt, 
and which in extent exceeded all that his visions ever portrayed ;) he found 
the CALABASH the principal vessel in use among the inhahitants, both, for 
containing and transporting water. 

The calabashes of the Indians, (says Washington Irving,) served all 
the purposes of glass and earthenware, supplying them with all sorts of do- 
mestic utensils. They are produced on stately trees, of the size of elms.®- The 
New Zealanders possessed no other vessel for holding liquids ; and the 
same remark is applicable at the present day to numerous savage tribes. 
Osbeck, in bis Voyage to China, remarks, that the Javanese sold to Eu- 
ropean ships, among other necessaries, “ bottles of gourds filled with wa- 
ter, as it is made up for their own use.”** 

When Kotzebue was at Owhyhee, Tamaahmaah the king, although ho 
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Ancient Vases. 


[Book I. 

This interesting production of nature is entitled topai’- 
ticular notice, because, it is, in all probability, tlie original 
model of the earliest artificial vessels of capacity ; the 
pattern from which they were formed. It is impossible 
to o-lance at the figure without recognizing its striking re- 
semblance to our jugs, flasks, jars, demijohns, &c. In- 
deed when man first began to make vessels of clay, he 
had no other pattern to guide him in their formation but 
this, one with which he had been so long familiar, and the 
No ] figure of which experience had taught him was so well 
adapted' to his wants. Independent of other advantages of this form, it 
is the best to impart strength to fragile materials. 

That the lono- necked vases of the ancients were modeled after it, is 
obvious. Many^of them differ nothing from it in form, except in the ad- 
dition of a handle and base. The oldest vessels figured in the Grande 
Description op Eoypt, by the Savans of France, and in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
late work on the ancient Egyptians, are fac-similes of it. The same remark 
applies to those of the Hindoos and Chinese. 



The first three on the left are of earthenware from Thebes, from 
Wilkinson’s second volume, p. 346, 854. “ Golden ewers” of a similar 
form were used by the rich Egyptians for containing water, to wash the 
hands and feet of their guests, (page 202.) T)iq next is Etruscan, from 
the “History of the ancient people of Italy.” Florence 1832. Plato S2. 
The adjoining one is a Chinese vase, from “ Designs of Chinoso Build- 
ings, Furniture,” &c. Lon, 1767, The l^t is from Egypt, Similar shaped 
vessels of the Greeks, Eomans, and other people might easily be pro- 
duced. See Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, page 408, and Grande Descrw- 
tim, E. M. Vol. 2. Plates I, I, and F, F. In the Plamilton Collection of 
Vases, examples may he found. In the splendid volume of plates fu 
D’Agincourt’s Storia Dell’ Arte, the figure of the gourd may bo seen to 
have prevailed in artificial vessels in the fourth, fifth, and up to tho 
twelfth centuries. 

Numerous vessels from the torahs of the Incas, are identical in figure 
^3.1abash; while others, retaining its general feature, have the 
u worked into^ resemblances of the human face. As several 

old Peruvian bottles exhibit a peculiar and useful feature, we have inserted 
(figure 3d a representation of one, in the possession of J. R. Chilton, M. D. 
ot this city. An_ opening is formed in die inner side of the handle which 
cmmunicates with the interior of the vessel, by a smaller one made 
Dug 1 the side, as shown in the section. By this device air is admit- 
te f and a person can either drink from, or pour out the contents, with- 
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the Indians do without touching it with their lips.”» The bottles of the 
NeoToes of Africa, are made of woven grass of the same shape. Earth- 
en gnro'ulets for cooling licjuids are made in this city. 

f he%urJ was not merely imitated by p-imitive potters and braziers, 
but when the arts were at their zenith, its figure predominated in the most 
elaborate of vases. The preceding remarks show, that the of many 

of our ordinary vessels of capacity, did not originate in cajirice or by- 
chance but are derived from nature ; that the pattern which man has co- 
pied, was furnished him by his Maker; and that with all his ingenuity, 
he has never been able to supersede it. Peksius in his third Satire, al- 
ludes to the transition from primitive earthenware and brazen vessels to 
those which luxury had introduced in his days : 

Now gold hath banished Numa's simple vase, 

And tlie plain brass of Saturn's frugal days.— 

Now do we see to precious goblets turn, 

The Tuscan pitcher, and the vestal urn. Drummond, 105. 


VESSELS FOB. HEATING WATER. 

Although not strictly connected witli die subject, we may observe 
that the gourd is probably the original vessel for heating water, coolcing, 
Sfc. In these and other applications, the neck is sometimes used as a 
handle, and an opening made into the body by removing a portion of it, 
(see illustration No. 4,) its exterior being kept moistened by water while 
on die fire, as still practised by some people, while others ai:)ply a coating 
of clay to protect it from the effects of flame. 

In some parts where the calabash or gourd is not cultivated, cocoa shells 
are used in the same manner. Kotzebue found the liadack Islanders 
thus heating liquids. “ On my return, I fell in with a company sitting 
round a fire and boiling something in cocoa sliells.”’' A primitive Su- 
matran vessel for boiling rice is the bamboo, which is still used — by the 
time the rice is dressed, the vessel is neaidy destroyed by the fire.® MTien 
in process of time, vessels for heating water were formed wholly of clay, 
they were fashioned after the gourd. Figures of ancient saucepans both 
of metal and fictile ware, greatly resemble it, and so do some of those of 
modern times. The common earthenware fipkin is an example. 

This useful implement has come down from very remote ages, and 
apparently with slight alteration in its figure. (See figure in No-. 4.) In 
some parts of Europe, its form approaches still nearer to tliat of tlio gourd. 

It is used ovez' all the eastern 
world. ^ Darapior observed in 
Tonquin,^ women sitting in the 
streets with a pipkin, over a small 
fire full of chau,” or tea, which 
they thus prepared and sold.*^ 
Fosbroke enumerating the house- 
hold utensils represented in 
Egyptian sculptures, remarks, 

“ we meet too with vessels of 
^0.4. Gourd, Cauldron, and Pipkin. the precisG form of modcm SaUCG- 

stanre is rponr-dr:.,! T? t pans,”® An interesting circum- 
vessels. Marcu! P connection with one of these 

Bentatus, who was three times Consul, was as 

^Fryer’s India and Persia, p 47 

arsatn s .iun.ur.i, OO. d Dainpier’s Voyage. Lou. 1703. ii, 31 
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Cauldrons. 
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inss of the poor. The kettles of the Chinese says Mr. Bell (who odged 
one day in a cook’s house neai- Pekin,) “ are_ indeed very thin, and made 
of cast iron, being extremely smooth both within and without.” h nel is 
scarce and they used bellows to heat them.'^ These we have no reason to 
suppose have undergone any change from the remotest times, and they 
are in all probability of the same form as the celebrated cauldrons of an- 
tiquity That those of the Scythians, tlie ancient Tartars and Chinese, 
were similar to those of the Greeks, is asserted by Herodotus. “As 
Scythia is barren of wood, they have the following contrivance to dress 
the flesh of the victim : having flayed the animal, they strip the flesh 
from the bones; and if they have them at hand, they throw it into cer/mn 
potJi made in Scythia, and besemblino the lesbian caulbrons, though 
somewhat larger.” Herod, iv, 61. 

The boilers of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, had the same ge- 
neral form. See plate 31 of Frezier’s Voyage to the South Sea, in 1712, 
T3 ’14. As these people had not the use of iron, their vessels were of 
earthenware, copper audits alloys, silver, and even of gold. In the temple 
pie at Cusco, “ were boyling pots and other vessels of gold.” Two enor- 
mous cauldrons were carried by the conquerors to Spain, “ each sufficient 
wherein to boyle a cow.” (Purchas’ Pilgrimage, ®1061, and 1073.) The 
negroes of Africa, made theirs of the same .shape, (Generale ITistoire, 
tom. V, Blanche 88.) Large cauldrons were common of old ; they are 
frequently mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, &c. and in the Bible. Maho- 
met, in the 34th chapter of the Koran, speaks of large cauldrons be. 
longing to David. Some of those represented at Thebes, appear suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain the cooks that attend them. Croesus boiled 
togedier a tortoise and a lamb in a large brasen cauldron, which liad a 
cover of the same metal ; hence the reply of the Delphic oracle, to the 
demand of his ambassadors to be informed what Creesus was at that mo-, 
ment doing : 


E'en now the odors to my sense that rise 
A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where ftrass below, and brass above it lies. 


Herod, i, 47. 


The question naturally arises — why such uniformity in the figure of this 
utensil 1 and what has induced people in distant times and countries to 
make it resemble a portion of a hollow sphere or spheroid, instead of 
forming it with plane sides and bottom? It is clear there was some con- 
trolling reason for this — else why should the fanciful Greek and Homan 
artists, have permitted it to retain its primitive form, while all other house- 
hold implements, as lamps, vases, drinking vessels, and tripods, &c. were 
moulded by them into endless shapes. Brasen cauldrons we know were 
highly prized. They were sometimes polished, and their sides richly or- 
namented, but still their general form was the same as those of more an- 
cient people. In this respect, bdth Greeks and Romans left them as they 
found them. The reason is obvious. When a liquid is heated in a cy- 
lindrical or other vessel having perpendicular sides, it easily ‘ boils over 
but when the sides incline inward^ at the top, as in these cauldrons ; it 
cannot well be thrown out by ebullition alone ; for the heated waves as they 

•tunity of seeing a tinker execute what I believe is unknown in Europe. He mended 
Md .soldered frying-pans of cast iron, that were cracked and full of holes, and restored 
priimtive state, so that they became as serviceable as ever. He even took 
itnn ‘ u su^eeded so speedily, as to excite my astonishment.” 

•Travels iromPetersburgh to diverse parts of Asia. Lon 1764. i, 312. 
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one, the shape of which, closely resembles tho 
gourd, with the neck removed. This is their go- 
neral form throughout the east. The Hindoos, 
have them of copper or brass, as well as of earth- 
enware, but they are all shaped alike. This is 
not a little singular, because a deviation from a 
globular to a cylindrical form, would enable their 
mechanics to make t?iose of metal at much less 
expense. They therefore adhere to the pri- 
mitive model, because of its superiority over 
others, or from that adhesion to ancient customa 
^ which forms so prominent a feature in Asiatic 
character. In the early ages it was the univer- 
sal custom for young women to draw water, 
The daughters of princes and chief men, wer© 
not exempt from it. Isis and Osiris are sometimes represented with wa- 
ter vessels on their heads. There are several interesting examples in the 
Old Testament. Homer, as might be expected, frequently introduces fe- 
males thus occupied. When Nestor entertained Telemachus, he bade 

The handmaids for the feast prepare, 

The seats to range, tho fragrant wood to bring, 

And limpid waters from tho living spring. Oiijs. iii, 544. Pope. 

And again at Ithaca; 

With duteous haste a bevy fair, 

Of twenty virgins to the spring repair : 

* ***** 

, Soon from the fount, witli each a brimming urn, 

(Eumaeus in their train) the maids return, lb. xx, 193 and 202. 

Fountains and wells became the ordinary places of assembly for your^ 
people — especially, “at the time of the evening, the time that women ^ 
out to draw water.” Gen. xxiv, 11. Several of the Patriarchs first h®« 
held their future wives on these occasions ; and were doubtless as mndk 
captivated by their industry and benevolent dispositions in relieving tha 
wants of strangers and travelers, as by tlieir personal charms. It was 
Beside a chrystal spring — 

that Ulysses met the daughter of Antiphates. Travelers have often no- 
ticed the -singular tact with which Asiatic women balance several of then 
water pots on their heads without once touching them with their hand*, 
“ The finest dames of the Gentoos disdained not to carry water on tliUtt 
heads, with sometimes two or th7-ee earthen pots over one another, for hotts©* 
hold service ; the like do all the women of the Gentiles.” Fryer’s Ttuf, 
117. At one of their religious festivals, Hindoo women, “have a cnstow 
of dancing with several pots of water on their heads, placed one aboff 
another.” Sonnerat, i, 150. 

A very pleasing instance of female dexterity in carrying water, is »• 
corded by Herodotus, v, 12. As Darius, king of Persia, was sitting pilif* 
licly In one of the streets of Sardis, he observed a young womaii of grai 
elegance and beauty, bearing a vessel on her head, leading a horse by A 
bridle fastened round her arm, and at the same time spinning some thrtMul, 
Darius viewed her as she passed, with attentive curiosity, observing tluil 
her employments were not those of a , Persian, Lydian, nor indeed. af attj 
Asiatic female; prompted by what he had seen, he sent some of Ms at- 
;fefedants to observe what she did with the horse. They accordingly fifi- 
fe*«r^d her — Wlien she came to the river, she gave the horse some watef 
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and tluui rdled linr [ihclitn* ; having' cUiin* tlua, «liti I’tstuinu'd hy tlin way 
.sha Cfinu', with tha piltjlnvr nl' vvattT on liar haad, du* Iioi'ko fEWtaiunl by u 
bi’ulla to ht'f tu'tu, ami tw Ijaloct*, tnuployod in spinning. 

IiulustrioviB lahui* in an orutunant. to ovary young \vonmn~liuU't'il mn- 
thor tin' synniu^try of liai* |n^Mnn, northa vigor of lu'r iniml, {'un ho pai'- 
ii'c'.tiy di'vi'loptal without it. 'riu? Ihio (oriiiH and glowing lu’silih of tha 
w’onian of ohl, wara ahially owing thair tampt'rutt' niodoH oC living, 

tliuir iiulustriuus hidiitB, and tho axaroi'.a thay took in tlio opan air. 

S Ai'innnnBtiinaarm’ottlad in tho hintory oftlu' I'igyptuuis, 
luictmutt! for tho paauliurrormofona of thair (sivortiu vag. 
Bt'lH, tin* Canopm,' tha ttnuaHail liguro of whirli, is taki'H 
IVotn tho * llisUir^ oi* tha unaii>nt paoplo of lluty,' plata 37. 
It. was ininiad aitiT ono of lln'ii' tlaitiak, who haaanu) Ik. 
rnoim on ttoaonnt of a vi«'(ory whic-li }u< ohtiiinad ovor 
tho Clmhhmn doily, I'kiu:;*— tha atory of whitth avhihits 
no itnall dagrat* fif ing<'uuity in a prioHt, ntul it adorda a 
fair sfiaciirian of tha rninmlaH hy whic-h patipla v/ara do- 
huiad in ratnolo timaH, 'Pin? Clmldaana liiiantail, as thay 
juHlly tnight, of tint nnliiihtail powar of tliair gtnl, aud 
No. 0. A tJwipu*. thay aarriad hini tihont to oondmt with tlnwa of eithar 
provioaas, idl whiah ha I'liMily ovaranmo and daNtroyad, 
for riono of thair inaigafs wara uhla lo rawist fna fora** ofy/Va /-— ,Vt langth 
a ihrewd priast of (hinopUH, davinml thin iirtifia.ts uml (dmllangad th*' (’hah 
doftns to a trial. II*’ t*tok im aurtliau jar, in tUo laiitom ami niviaB of 
whioli In* ilrillail n grant nunilu'r ol' small Intlaa ;~--tln'«o In* alnpt *ip with 
wax, and tln'ii fillatl tin* jar with walar : im naaurad tha haa*! of an <*ld 
Innigo upon it, and having [laintatl atnl onirn'Iantlv tlisgul***'*! it, hroii^dit 
it forth ns tin* god (hirniptia! In tin* «*otdli**t wifli tho Clnihh’au Ih'ify 
tin? wax was Htion nn'ltml hy tin? liittar, whan tho walar riHlnnl out of tho 
holt'H, tuul tpiu'kly axtinguiahatl tha Ihittn*;*. (hiiv. Hist, i, 3(1(1. In ma» 
uiory of this virttuy, vi*sMe*la rawnililing tin* liguro of tha god mn**! on 
this *Ku*.asinn liannrn* aomrimn. Dr. Shaw givan tin* figun* ttf om* whiah 
ho hrought with him from Mgypt, 'Prav, 43«». S*’a Montlkuaon, tiJtn. ii, 
liv. i, tmp. IH, A liguro tif <uia throwing *»ui wtitttr fniin immannis holos 
on <!V*!ry iwida is alst* givtm, 'I'oiti, li, liv. til, 

A jfiotnawhat similar runt* «»f ?tupt*r«fith*n in tho middio agt*«, is tjunUHl 
hy HnyU* frtuu llaroniun ; haitig u trial ttf tho virttto in tha houafi *tl' two 
Bttints ; or raih»*r a ootiiast *tf prl«*»ttly iskill. Sf, iMttrttn's ratios haing 
aarri«?*l tivar all Franoa oama tt* Atixiwra, nml wara (h»posilatl in tho 
chur**h of ***>7, (h'rmam, wh*'r** tln'y wrought .st^varal nhniola?!. Tin* 
priasta *if tin* lattar *!mifS!«h‘rat| tiini as gnug a wint a?* tlio fttrnn?r ; thay 
tharc'fttra tianmmhn! mn* half of tho rai'aipts, *• whiah Wan* amwhiaralda;" 
but Martiti’a priafifs aot(CoinIa«l that it hi« ralh"* that pt>r('orun'tl all 
tho itiinii*la.«, itml th»*raf**ra nil ih*' gills hohuigatl to thorn, 'Co provo 
tlu«, thwy proj>*»st*d timl a si«'k p»*rsiin slntuld !h* put In’two**)* tha ahriuai* 
of tho mints, to asr-jTtain vv!ii*’h p*‘rlurm»‘d tin* aur**. 'Pltay iln»n*f«ro 
laid a It'ptr h<'tw*'i*n lh*'m, ami In* wus haul*'*! on that si*hi whiah Wtti 
imxt to iSt. Mttrtin'fi hoiii*'i, ami not on tin* t»tin*r ! tho sirk man tln’U vary 
nalumlly tuma*I his t»f}n*r ja*|o, ami was insfuntly haid***! t*u that 
(hu’ditml Ihmmiui in tn»iumi!''ntl*«g tut thia r**.Hutt, ?4ari«ui«ly uhaarvas, thtt 
St. (Sarsmiin wiw ti?« gr«.*at h mint ns St, Mnrtm, init that iw tho latter biul 
doni! him tho Jttmr a/ a. rifif, In* ‘iU'ipajnhnl fin* itiHuonoo ho hid with 
Clenl, t(* <lo hw tho graatost honor ! 'Pin* on»t«uti. of havttif patron 

tif LUidu wsw univorml iinniritfih** nnaiant hoiflmri t ftmi Ae i*tna 
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extent. Ecclesiastics peddled the country, like itinerant jugglers, witja 
sacks of Bones and otker relics from the charnel house — the pretended 
virtues of which, they sold to the deluded multitude as in the above instance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

On Wells — ^Water one of the first objects of ancient liusbandmen — Lot — Wells before the deluffo— < 
Digging them through rock subaeguent to the use of metals— Art of digging them carried to great p«r- 
fecdon by the Asiadcs — Modern methods of making tliem in loose soils derived from the East — Wells 
often tlio nuclei of cities — Private wells common of old — Public wells infested by Banditti — ^Wells inr» 
merous in Greece — Introduced there hy Dnnaus — Pacts connected with them in the mytholngic ages— 
Persian ambassadors to Athens and Lacedemon thrown into wells — ^Pheniciau, Cartlmgenian and Roman 
wells extant — Cmsar andPompoyls knowledge of making wells enabled them to conquer — City of 
Pompeii discovered by digging a well— Wells in Cbinn, Persia, Polostiue, India, and Turkey — Cistern* 
of Solomon — Sufferings of travelers from thirst — ^Affecdng account from Leo Africanus — Mr. Bruoe tu 
Abyssinia — ^Dr. Byers in Gombroon — Hindoos praying for water — Caravan of 2000 persons and 1800 
camels perished in the African desert — Crusaders. 

As the human family multiplied, its members necessarily kept extend- 
ing themselves more and more from their first abode ; and in searching 
for suitable locations the prospect of obtaining water would necessarily ex- 
ert a controlling influence in their decisions. An example of this, in later 
times, is given by Moses in the case of Abraham and Lot. The land 
was too rpuch crowded hy their families and flocks, “ so that they could 
not dwell together,” and when they had concluded to separate, Lot 
selected the plain of Jordan, because “it was well watered everywhere,” 
Gen. xiii, 10. In the figuritive language of the East, “Lot lifted up his 
eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan in plain English, he went and 
carefully examined it. When thus extending themselves, the early in,, 
habitants of the world, would frequently meet with locations every way 
adapted to their wants with the single exception of water ; circumstances, 
which necessarily must have excited their ingenuity in devising meaiiii 
to obtain it. 

At what period of mans’ history he first had recourse to wells, we 
have no account j nor of the circumstances which led him to penetrate the 
eartJi, in search of water. Wells, we have no doubt, are of antediluvian 
origin, and the knowledge of them, like, that of the primitive arts, bos 
been preserved by uninterrupted use from the period of their first dis- 
covery, At first, they were probably nothing more than shallow cavities 
dug in moist places ; and their depth occasionally increased, in order to 
contain the surface water that might drain into them within certain inter- 
vals of time ; a mode of obtaining it still practised among barbarous peo- 
ple. The wells of Latakoo, described by Mr. Campbell, in his “ Travels 
in South Africa,” were of this description. They were but two feat 
deep and were emptied every morning. The people of New Holland, 
tlie most wretched and ignorant of our species, had similar excavations, 
at which Dampier, when on the coast in 168S, obtained a supply for his 
ships. He says, “ we filled our barrels with water at wells which had baan 
dug by the natives.” Burney’s Voy. iv, 260. Wells are also connected 
with the superstitions of the New Zealanders ; and the Radack Islanders, 
when discovered by Kotzebue, had pits or square wells, which they had 
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fur water. Kuteulttus’s Voy^ii, 28,(50, anti iii, 14(5, 223. Tlus fresh 
water wliieli Cuhunijufi ftnintl in tlio Iiutu lu'lunging to tho liuUaus of 
Culm, vvsw prttlmlily uhtainotl frtnn alniilar wella j hut whu?h tho Span- 
iards, who found ntnio hut salt water, wortt unahlo to dUcovor. X^mmal 
Mtr. of Colmn. 07. Hmim, 1827. 

"riu'at' aiinplu oxcmvittiona would naturally lio midtiplit?d and their 
tllintuwluim tnuargtnl aa far as tho UinlttHl moans of man, in tlm early ages, 
would jH'rmit, and Ida inoroiiMUg wants mpdrtn But when the diaoovory 
cjf the uietid*! took pkw, (in the seventh gtsnerati(»n from the hrst pair, ao- 
cHJrdmg to hoth Moaim and Sarichoniatlmn,) the (b'pfb of wells would no 
longer he nrresitod hy rocks, tmr their eonatruotion Ilmiteal to locatioua 
wlu’tH' ilume iUd not occur. From very aucieut wc*ll« whioh itill remtun, 
it is cormitv, that at a lime long anterior t*» tho eornnnmtHntJoni of history, 
tins kntiwhnlgti of procuiring water hy trnmna of them, was wtdl under- 
atood, ptirhapii, etpudly «o as at prosetit. On thi« anppoaltion only, can we 
itscomuhi tins seleetion of locatioiiH for them composed wholly of rock, 
Sotne of ilm tddeat wells known arts tlug tsntirely tisrtsugli that material, 
ftinl to a prmligious th»pth. 

Mtm'i ingenuity was, ptsrhiijis, llrat exercisetl in procuring water; 
and it ia not improlmhlc, that tins art «*f conutructing wtdla vvoa more 
mpltlly carried to pitidctultui than any other. Tins physical character of 
c«*ntml A»ui, its climsitts, tmivt^rsal dt'liclency tsf wittt*r, its pwarnta of in» 
hahitttitis, njsd their pHHtoni,l, and ngricidtiiral pnrmiil«, wtmhl iieceKsarily 
eomrihufts to tills rt'snlt. Tins Ahlns Floury, in hla *' Mannors tif tho An- 
citsnr Israelires,'' justly uhmtrvtm, " their nnrrioroms herds tif entile riocewa- 
rily huluctstl tlnsrn its wet a vtsry high vuluo on their welU luwl cistt'rna; and 
mor»' eajieciully m they oeeupnsil a country whore there was no river hut 
Jorsluii, and whore nun ««ddom fell." Chap, lih In no other part of tho 
world, I'voti in tntsslorn times, low more iteionco Usen <*vinced, or mecltani- 
cul skill displayetl in penetrating tho earth, tliaii i« exldhitesl in wmioof Urn 
fuuntmt welh of the eaat j ami it is to their antliora, that wr are Indehtod 
n»r the only known meihosl of sinking W'eib of great dejiih, through loos® 
j^oili imd ipiickwandfs, vi'4 s hy first oonstriieting a cuih, (of stone, hrick, 
&tt.| which fiiHtk*?! as the esemvation ia deepenml, ami thereby reiSi«t« tlie 
pre'tsuce of the aurroutulirig asdl. 

Well*! ar»s meiitissinsd l»y Momsa, a# in mmmtm me among the ancient 
Cttseiiimifes ; some of which at that nsmote age myoinetl roadw, for the he- 
iiefit of travelers and the pnhiicat large. Indeed, tdl people who have had 
retiotirfflo to wtdb, have consecrated aoirie of them to the eoiivenienctt of 
rtmnger i and travelers. The first welU worts prohahly tdl tif this tleaerip- 
ti(»n, Mss’it of th«ise nusnliofied in history were tsertidtdy aiich. At one of 
lliests llagar rtssted and refn^-ihetl lusroelf, when aim lltHl fnun the ill trtsat- 
iiient of .Siimh. Awl it was '* hy the way" of thia well, that Isttwo was gtsitig 
when he first met with llelascca. And we learn from Cion. %%\\ U, that 
he «d»«t»»juenlly timk up Ida alawlo near it j «. cuatotn hy which widli 
iWft|utsi»r]y Itt’came nuchn of aricsient tiities. Jacoh’a well is an tsmm|ili, 
if rt*«lly dug hy him. When that patriarch and hia family drank ol^ ito 
wtiofi, few *lwetlin||i were near it; (Con, xxiii, 111;) hut, furore tho liw 
of Alexitniier, thesis had so far increastsd, m with the ancient Bhaleia* tt 
form the rajiital city of Batniirhi, And (U)U yeara Imfore Alomndtr’iee®- 
i|ue5st of Jtnifia, Jerulamiri when he governed the ten tribtst bwlapilM® 
in ifm vicinity of thi« well. Josigihua, Anthj, viii, 3, "Tatimoriit w wil* 
derne«,’' or Palrnyra, mm <»f the most aplenditl eititi of th# oM world, 
wa* tmdi hy Htdoiwm (2 ('hron. viii, 4,) iti the Byrian dl«f«rt, i^itt loca* 
tkm iletornmmd Moeraing to domsphus, (Antitj. vUi* 6,) **bt«i**i® at Bmt 
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place only there are springs and pits (wells) of water.” Pliny makes the 
same remark, and speaks of its “abundance of water.” Nat. His. v, 25. 
Bonnini, in his ‘ Syracuse Antichi,’ remarks that most of the Sicilian cities 
took their names from the fountains tliey were near, or the rivers they 
bordered upon. The deep well in the Crimean Sybil’s cave, gave its name 
lAlyhe, both to the cape and town near it. Breval’s Remarks on Europe, 19 
and 39. The same may be said of other European cities. Bath in Eng- 
land derived its name from the springs near it. It was na^med Caer-Badon, 
or the place of baths, before the Roman invasion. The city of Wells, 
also, was named after the wells of water near it, especially the one now 
known as St. Andrew’s Well. Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary. Many 
others might be named. 

Private wells were, however, very common in ancient times. Abraham 
and Isaac constructed several for the use of tlieir own families and flocks. 
David’s spies were secreted in the well of a private house. “Water 
out of thine own cistern and running waters out of thine own well,” is 
the language of Proverbs, v, 15 ; and in the 2d Book of Kings, xviii, 31, 
we read of “ every one drinking water out his of own cistern;” m pit as it 
is in the margin ; a term often used by eastern writers, synonymously with 
well. In the plans of private houses at Karnac, it appears that the ancient 
Egyptians arranged their houses and court yards ( Gi'ande Descrijftion, 
tom. iii, Blanche xvi,) in a manner very similar to those of the Romans, 
as seen at Pompeii, and like these, each house was generally furnished 
with a round well and an oblong cistern. Lardner’s Arts of tlie Greeks 
and Romans, i, 44. “ If I knew a man incurably thankless,” says Seneca, 

“ I would yet be so kind as to put him on his way, to let him light a cam 
die at mine, or di'aw water at my well.*’ Seneca on Benefits; L’Estrange’s 
Trans. The story of Apono, an Italian philosopher, and reputed magi* 
cian, of the 13th century, indicates that almost every house had a wdil, 
Pie, however, had not one, or it was dry, and his neighbor having refused 
to let his maid draw water from his well, Apono, it was said, by his 
magic caused it through revenge to be carried off by devils. Bayle. 

Numerous wells of extreme antiquity are still to be seen in Egypt, 
Van Sleb notices several. Besides those in some of the pyramids, there are 
others which are probably as old as those structures. Mr. Wilkinson men- 
tions one near the pyramids of Geezer. An. Egyp. vol. iii. Among the 
ruins of Nineveh, a city whose foundations were laid by Ashur, the son 
of an antediluvian, is a remarkable well, which supplies the peasants of 
the vicinity with water, and who attribute to it many virtues.'^ Captail 
Rich named it Thishe’s Well. The immediate successors of that Pharaoh 
who patronized Joseph erected stations to command the wells, (vdilch were 
previously in use, and probably had been for ages,) at Wadee Jasons, and 
these same wells stiU supply the port of Philoteras or iEnnum, on the Rod 
Sea, with water, as they did four thousand years ago.^ 

The building of stations to protect wells was common in ancient times, 
on account of robbers laying in wait near tbein. There is an allusion to 
this in Judges, “ They axe delivered from the noise of archers in the places 
of drawing, water.” Chap, v, 11. It was at the public fountains that tha 
Pelasgi attacked the Athenian women. Near the ruins of an Egyptian 
Temple , at Wady El Mecah, is an enclosure, in the centi’e of which is a, 
well. “All round the well there is a platform or gallery raised six feet 
on which a guard of soldiers might walk all round. In the upper part 

, ^Narrative of a residence in Koordistan, and on the site of ancient Nineveh, hi 
0. J. Rich, Lon- 1836. Vol, ii, 36 and 34. *’An. Egyp. Vol i, 46. 
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of tlie wall avt'lmloa for tlwduvrj^ing arrowH." ^ l^oslrokcs* Fur. Top. 32 S. 
Tlui (uiMtoiriof giumluig ihu nmils, os|^)tTifilly in tlio yicuut^y of tanks and 
woU!«, U Htlll couuuou. Fryer in his Iravols iti India, notiroil It. “ \Vq 
found I horn in arms, not Bulfonng tlK'ir wtutmn to siir out of t lio town un- 
guiu'dod, to iottdi water.'’ Piigt? Pi(>, In MIiiiw'h 'I’ravels in Mimrl- 

tanui, lie noticed iv heautlfnl rill of water, wiiieli Iluwed into a haniu of 
R.onnm wnrkmanHhin, nameil 'F/tndi wtt Krui>' Le. “ilrink and lio oKV' 
on iK'connt ol' the danger of meeting usaushinii in its vidnity. Saiulya 
spcuk.s of the ^‘wedls of fear.” Travels, p. MO. 

In ancient (ireece, wells were very nmnermis. The inhahitnnta of 
Auiea wero .supplied with water principally froin them. Vitruvius re- 
marks, that the other water which they had, was of laul (juulity, B. vili, 
(iha[). 3. Blutarcli has prestu'ved soiuo of the laws of tsolou respecting 
wells. By these it was enacted that all persona wh<» lived within four 
furlongs of a ptthlk well, had Uherly to u.se ilj hut when llio dintaijce was 
greater, they wero to dig onu for theniHtdvi'.s ; uiul they were retjuir- 
ed to dig at least six feet from their neighhor's ground. Info of Solon, 
Ae.cortling to Pliny, Danatis sunk tins fir.st well.s in (Ireece. Nat. His. 
vii, fjU. Plutarch, iu his life of (limon, says the Athenians taught the rest 
of the Oreeks "-to how bread corn, to avinl tlaunselves of the n.^o of wells, 
and of the lieneflt of lire " From the <-unnectUm in which wells inx) hero 
mmitioried, u in evident, that In the opinion of the ancient (Inu'ka, they 
went among the lirst td’ uuui'm inveiuiens ; and luuicu the tuitie|nity of ile- 
vices to nuHo water from llnun. In llitt myihologic uge.N, the Inhor of rais- 
ing wafer out id’ deep wella WHS imposed ns w punishment on the daugh- 
ter.*! of 1 )an!iuH, for the murder of their Imslmnds, The daughters of Phiu> 
don (who was put to death liy the thirty tyrants) tlitew thenmelvi.*?! into a 
well, preferring ileath to ilishonor. The Itody of (.Jlirysippim, w»n of 
PelopH, vvns disposed of in the minus way, iiHer heing murdered hy Iii« 
hfothers, or his atep-inother. When Darius sent two lieralds to dtnnimd 
earth and water of the Atheifmn*i, (the giving of which was tin ackiiow- 
ledgmeut ef subjection,) they threw one of tlunn into a f/iVc/i, and the 
other into a WKt.i,, telling thtttii in mockery to take wimt they came for. 
Plutarch. And Herodotna informs us.ihat the Inicedemotiians treated the 
Persian ambasmuhn*.**, who were sent to them on the saine errand, in pre 
ewely the mime maimer, Herod, h, viii. Bid. Theso brutal acta kid to 
tint invasion of (Ireece by Xerxes, 

Shortly after Alexander’s deatli, Perdle.cas and Koximn murdered Btatim 
and her sisters, and hud tht<ir bodies ihritwn into a wttil. Hence, welU 
were probably common in Baiiyhm as well ns in Nineveh j for this Wif 
most likely a private one; a public ono would acatcely luue been seletst- 
ed, wiuu'e cniicealment was reijuired. Sir It. K. Porter, in hl» Travels In 
(ieorghi, Perain, Armenia, and aticiont Buliyloit, Vol. i. (gtH, speaks of the 
rerriiduH of iin ancient mid “ wiir/.ing deep well," near Shirax, Iteiimins 
of Phtinician and (lurihageniim vvidls are wtill to bo seen. Near the ancient 
ilrtm/, Delhi. (Jt'Uii, discovered "wells of great depth, Horne of wliieli stHl 
tiirord mtwt exr.ellent water."* At /Imr, are others, iomo of which am 
oxcaviittKl through rocks of sandstone. At Arxew, llit? ancieut 
Dr. ShftW' olwerved a number of wells, "which IVuin the irmmmry appeiil' 
to he as old tt« the city."^ The cehiliraied fountain of tho sun of dit m- 
cimitH, near tho temple of Jupiter Arnrnun, accorditig to Betorfi i« 
a WKLi. aixtv ftait deeti. and eight feet aouarts. (In tliis on# and 
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Mmerous others, the terms “weir and "fountoiii,” are synonymous. 

“ The following is among the first observations of bir Wilham Gel], 
after landin<y on the Troad ; “we past many wells on the road, a 
proof that the country was once more populous than at present^ The 
^habitants of Ithaca, the birth place of Ulysses and Telemachus, and 
the* scene of some of the principal events recorded _m the poetry of 
Homer, still draw their supplies of water, as m former times, from wells.** 
And as in other places, a tower was anciently erected to guard one of 
these weUs, and protect the inhabitants while drawing water from it.« 

The ancient Egyptians irrigated the borders of the desert above the 
reach of the inundations of the Nile,/roOT wells, which they dug for that 
purpose.** The Chinese also use wells to water their land. 

^ As it reo-ards the antiquity and importance of w'-ells, it has been observed 
that the e^liest account on record of the purchase of land, 23 G en. was 
subsequent to that of a well, Gen. xxi, «30. 

Roman wells are found in every country which that people conquered. 
Their armies had constant recourse to them, when other sources of water 
failed, or were cut off by their enemies. Paulus Emilius, .Pompey, and CbB" 
sar, often preserved their troopsfromdestructionby having recourse to them. 
This was strikingly illustrated by Caesar when besieged in Alexandria ; the , 
water in the cisterns having been spoiled by the Egyptians. It was Pom- 
pey’s superior knowledge in thus obtaining water, which enabled him to 
overthrow Mithridates, by retaining possession of an important post, 
which the latter abandoned for want of water. Thus the destinies of 
these manslayers and their armies, frequently depended on the wells 
which they made. 

The city of Rome, previous to the time of Appius Claudius Ctecus, who 


account of martyrs drowned in it Iw the Romans.) 

In noticing the wells of ancient Italy, we may refer to a ciroumstaneo, 
which although trivial in itself, led to the most surprising discovery that 
had ever taken place on this globe, and one which in the interest it hOiS 
excited is unexampled. In the early part of the eighteenth century, 1713., 
an Italian peasant while digging a welIj near his cottage, found sOBO-ci 
fragments of colored marble. These attracting attention, led to further 
cavation, when a statue of Hercules was disinterred, and shortly allev* 
wards a mutilated one of Cleopatra. These specimens of ancient atrt,. 
were found at a considerable depth below the surface, and in a plao^ 
which subsequently proved to be a temple situated in die centre of 
ancient city of Herculaneum ! Tliis city was overwhelmed with ash©] 
and lava, during ^ eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, being the sara© 
which the elder Pliny perished, who was suffocated with sulphurous VHj 
pors, like Lot’s wife in a similar calamity. Herculaneum tbereforo 
been, buried 1630 years ! and while every memorial of it was lost, aaad 
even the site^ unknown, it was thus suddenly, by a resurrectlors, tli©at 
unparalleled in the annals of the world, brought again to light ; &mi 
streets, temples, houses, statues, paintings, jewellery, professional imptiQ 
ments, kitchen utensils, and other articles connected with ancient domag'l^ 
life, were to he seen arranged, as when their owners were actively m.O'V 


E’lcyc. Art. Ttliaca. 

® Lard. Arts of the Greeks and Rom. Vcd. i, 136. ^ Wilk. V 


Wilk. Vol. i, 220. 
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ing among thorn. Even tho skolotons of .«?cnno of tho inhahilauts wore 
found ; one, near tho throaiiold of his door, with a hag of nioncy in his 
hand, and apparently in the act of oacuping. 

Tho light which tlua iiuportant discovery reflected upon numernu^ sub- 
jects coruuHited with tho ancients, has greatly all pnwious soar- 

cos of information ; and as regjirds sotrie of the arts fjf rite Homans, the 
information thus obtained, may he considered almost n« full andKatisliictory, 
as if ono of their mechanics had risen from the* dead and descrilied them. 

Among tho early discov<<ries made in this city of Ilercuhss, (it Iiavliig 
been founded by, or in honor of him, 1250, B. (J.) not tins least iiitertmting 
is ono of its public wells ; which having been covered hy an tirch and 
snrroundtsd liy a curb, the ashes wore oKtduded. I’ltil. Trans, xlvii, 
151. This wall was found in a high state tif j>reHen*vatinti—-it still con- 
tains excellent water, and is in tho same condition ns when the last fe- 
mala.s retired from it, bearing voatta of its Wfittm tf) their dwellings, and 
probably on tho evening tliat preceded the calamity, whirsh drtivo them 
from it for over. 

Forty years after tlio discovery of Ib'rcuhmeum, another city over- 
whelmed at tho same time, was " destined to he the jjariner of its ilisinter- 
ment, as well as of its Imrial." This was Pompeii, the very name of 
which had been almost forgeattm. As it lay at a greaten* tliHtance from 
Vesuvius than HerculautMuti, tlm stream of lava never renchml it. It, was 
mhuraod by showems of uslum, pumice and stones, which formed a bed of 
variahlo de()th from twelve to twenty fetU, and which m easily removed ; 
wherea.s the fortiuir city was etitomlnnl in .ashes and lava to tin' depth cd’ 
from .s(tv('nry to a huntlred feet. With the oxct'ption of the u[iper Htotnes 
of tho liouses, which were either conmitmul hy red hot sttmes ej«*cted from 
dus vobiano, or emshed liy tho weight of the matter collecitnl on their 
roofs, we behold in Pompeii a flourmhirig city mtarly in the state in which 
it existed eighteen centuries ago! The bnlhlings unalteiHHl by newer 
fashions ; the paintings undimrned by the leaden touch <jf time ; hoiiselioUl 
furniture left in tb« confusion of nsej articloM twen of intrinsic value 
abandoned in the hnny of e.scape, ynt wfe from tho rtibher, or scaitterod 
about a« they fell from tins trembling hnml which could not stoop or pause 
far tho most valuable possessions ■, and in some inatancys the hones of the 
inliahitants, bearing sad testimony to tins stnldenmtsa and cotnohueness of 
the calfunity which overwhelmed tliem, Ponj^ieli, i, 5. Lih. Kntertaining 
Knowledge. In the prison, skeletons of milt'rtnnato men were dtscov- 
ored, their leg bones being enclosed in shackUw, and are so [nesorved in 
tho museum at Porflci, 

I noticed, says M. Sirnond, a striking memtjrial of this mighty eruption, 
m tho Forum opposite to the temple of Jupiter; a new altar (tf white 
raarblo axtpiisitely bcjuntiful, and apparently just out of the hands of the 
ioulptor, had been erecteil there; an enclosure was building all around; 
die mortar just dMliejl agaitwt the side of the wall, was hut Imlf sprawl 
out; you saw die long sliding stroke of the trowel about to return and 
obliterate its own track^^-hut it never did return ; the lirmtl of tho work- 
man WM suddenly arrestitd ; and, after tho lap«t»of 1800 yoara, die whole 
looks so fresh, dmt you would almost Mwear the mason wai only gont to 
his dinner, and about to come hack immediately to finish lu* work! 
Wn can scarcely conceive it poMihle for an avtmt connected with dw ftrtt 
of former ages, over to happen in future times, etjual in intereit to dt® re- 
surroction of those Homan towns, unlesi it bo tho reappoamnoi rf dt© 
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advances have heen rnade in uncovering" the ^ litiilding's and clearing" tk© 
streets, than -will probably ever be accomplisliecl in Herculaneum. A.S 
might have been expected, several loells have benn found, besides rai/n," 
water cisterns and fountains in great numbers. The latter wore so com- 
mon, that scarcely a street has been found without one ; and every houso 
was provided with one or more of die former. 

During the excavations immediately previous to the publication of Sir 
Wm. Gefl’s splendid work, ‘ Pompeianaf in 1832. a very fine well "was 
discovered near the gate of the Pantheon, 116 feet in depth and contain. 

’ mg 15 feet of water !“ 

That wells were numerous in Asia and the east generally, we ectn 
readily believe, when we learn that some of the most fcrlilo districts^ 
could neither be cultivated nor inhabited without them. Not loss 
fifty thousand wells were counted in one district of Hiudostan, when taken 
possession of by the British; several of which n,rc of very high antiquity* 
In China, wells are numerous, and often of large dirnon.sionH, and even 
lined with marble. In Pekin they are very common, some of the deepest 
wells of the world are in this country. M. Arago, (in his Essay on Arte- 
sian Wells,) observes that the Chinese have sunk ihom to iho enormous 
depdi of eighteen hundred feet! “Dig a well heforo you are diirsty,’^ is 
one of their ancient proverbs. The scarcity of water over all .Persia lias 
been noticed by every traveler in drat country. In general the inhabi- 
tants depend entirely on wells, the water of which is commonly bad. 
Fryer, xxxv, 67. 

To provide water for the thirsty has always been esteemed in the east, 
one of the most excellent of moral duties, hence honovolont princes and riodb 
men, have, from the remotest ages, consecrated a portimi of their M'^eoldi 
to the construction of wells, tanks, fountains, &c. for public use. It is re- 
corded as one of the glories of Uzziah's reign, that ho " digged mauv' 
weUs.” Over all Persia, there are numerops cisterns built for j)uhlic use 
by the rich. Fryer, 225. “Another work of charity among the Hindoos** 
observes Mr. Ward, “is the digging of pools, to supply the thirsty traveler 
with watpr. The cutting of these, and building flights of slops, in order to 
descend into them, is in many cases very expensive; 4,000 rupees, (2,000 
dollars,) are frequently expended on one.” At the cr.'remony of setting ifc 
apart for public use, a Brahmin, in the name of the donor, exclaims, ** I 
offer tHs pond of water to quench the thirst of mankiiul,” afl.c;r "wlnck tk© 
o-wjer cannot appropriate it to his own use. liist. Hindoos, 374. 

Ferose, one of Ae monarchs of India, in the fourteenlh century, “ btlilt 
mty sluices” (to irrigate the land,) and “ One hundred and fifty wells,** 
Une of the objects, which the falurs, or mendicant philosopliers of India, 
have frequentiy m view, in collecting alms, is to ' dig a well,’ and therobr 
atone for some particular sin. Other devotees stand it. the roads witl 
vessels of water, and give drink to thirsty travelers from die same motives. 
Amona the supposed causes of Job’s affliction, adduced by Eliphaz, was. 

mou hast not given water to the weary to drink,” xxii, 7 : a most bor- 
ml® such a country as Syria, and one which that righteous 

imprecation, “then lot mine arm fall from my 
oulder blade, and irane arm he broken from the lione.” xxxi, 22. ^ 

pbm-rT ? ^^®rson, “as we descended the lost 

was too darlTt ® <iepm"ture of daylight, our tortures commenced, as it 

near the road ^omitams charitably erected by the Tarku 

neaj the road. Large legacies are sometimes left by pious Tkrks for tk© - 

“Ponapeiana, Preface, a Letters from the Egean, Let. 6. 
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erection of fountaliis, %vlio lidievo tiusy can ilo no act more acccptaLlcs to 
GocL^ TIiIhi uukUj of I'Xjicialing tiunr wcailih, at tiu' same time that it 
conferred real and hmtiiif( ItcoieHtH on the puhllc, was thi! Hiirest way of 
traii.snutiiu',,^ to pontmaty the imnntH of tlm donors. Tho pools of Solomon, 
iniglit liavc^ preserved his name from olilivion had nothiiif^ ('Isti respecting 
lilm been known. These nohU) Btrnctnres, in u hind where every etther work 
of art has bmm hurried to destruction, rtnindn almost as pmTeet as when 
they wtn’o constructed, and Jerusalem is ntill supplied with water from 
tliem, hy an earthen pipe idumt ten inchea in diumetew. “ 'riu'se reser- 
voirs are really worthy of Solomon; I had formed no conceptiou of their 
magnifunmee ; they arts three in nnmhcr, tins smallest heiweeti four, and 
fivts hundrc'd ftu't in length.’* Tho winters art> tliselmrged from ont» into 
another, nnd etsnvoyed frt»m the lowe^st to tlie eity. “ I dt'Hc.eraled into 
tlm third and largtsst; it ia lined with phuster like the rndtan chuiuui, and 
hanging terraces run eU round it,” h»md«uy’s 'IVav. Inu. D, 

Actsonllng to tho moral doctrines of tlie (’hlneso, '*tt» i-epnir a mad, 
niaktMi bridge, or dig a well,” will atone for many sins. Diivis’ China, 
il, Bth Tho Hindoos, says Sormerai, IseUtwi' tlu* digging of tanks on tho 
highways, render* tins gmls prnpititma rt» them; and lie tuhls, '* Is jtot this 
the best manner of lumorlug tlie deity, as it coutrilmtes to the natural 
good of his creatures !*' Vol. i, 1)4, 

EUFPmtf.VaS Of TUAVnt.fUM fttotu TUfUHT. 

The tsxtrenn' sulferings which orumUiU have heen, and uih' still ealled to 
endure iVomthe want of water, have l»een notieetl hy all nmdtwn travelers, 
from Huhrh|ues ami Mareo I’aulo, to Burckliurtlt and Niehnhr. WelUiti 
some roiites, are a hundred miles apart, and are sometlmeH fuiital empty; 
lumce irnvehms Imve often heen obliged to slay tiunr eamels for the wa» 
ter these miimals retain in tluhr stomnehs. hvtt noticed two 

marble ruoaiimmits in his travels; u[toti one of wldeli was an epitaph, 
recording the manner in whieh those who slept herunith tlitnn had met 
their doom. O tie was a rich mereliunt, the other a water earrier, who 
furnlslunl earavans with water and provisions, On reaching this spot, 
scorched hy the sun and their entrails tortured hy the rnewt exeruciiiting 
thirst; there remairnnl hut a small cjiuintiiyuf water lietween ihinn. 'flm 
rich man, whone thirst now made him regard his gold as dirt, purchased a 
single cup of it for ten iliousttud ducats ; hut that Which possibly might 
Imve been sidfunent to save the life of one of them, helng dividetl lie* 
tween hotli, served only to prolong their iulferings for a moment, and they 
both Kimk into thiil sleeji from whieh them is no wftking upon wartli. 
Lives of ’rravf'lers, hy St, Jolm. 

Mr. Ihnice, wlitm In Ahyssinia, ohmitie*! water from the stomachs of 
camels, which his munpauions slew for tiiat pur^iose, Sotnetimi^s the 
mouths find tongues of travelers, from want of this prm;ioiiH fupiid, he* 
come dry and hard like those of parrots ; Imt these are not the only 
people who suffer from thirst. During the long eontlnuance of n drought 
W'hich pmvjiiled over all Jndea in Almh’s rtugu, every cla« of people 
suffemd. I Kings, avii and xviti. And such droughiH are not uticom** 
mon, •' The ptwir and tieedy seek wafer, and 11101*0 m none, and tlmfr 
tongue faileth for thtr»t,” (Isa, xli, 17,) in modern times a« wlum the pro- 
phet wrnu?, and not tin* poor alone, for " the honorahle men aro fiitttih- 
ad,” and, im well ti the multitude, am "dried up with thirst.” lit, r, 13. 


Cota. Pomfa Lctteftt from Coasniadaopla, i, lOJ, 
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Mechanics in cities were not exempt. “ The smith with the tongs, both 
worketh in the coals and fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with 
he strength of his arms, is hungry and his strength faileth, he drinlcethno 
water and is faints Isa. xliv, 12. 

Dr. Ryers, who lived in the city of Gombroon, on the Persian Gulf, 
when describing the heat of the climate and the deficiency and bad quality 
of the water, observes that tlie heat made “ the mountains gape, the rocks 
cleft in sunder, the waters stagnate, to which the birds with hanging 
wings repair to quench their thirst ; for want of which the herds do low, 
the camels cry, the barren earth opens wide for drink; and all things ap-^, 
pear calamitous for want of kindly moisture ; in lieu of which hot blasts 
of wind and showers of sand infest the purer air, and drive not only us, 
buLbirds and beasts to seek remote dwellings, or else to perish here and 
after removing to a village some miles distant, “for the sake of water,” 
by a metaphor, tliat will appear to some persons as bordering on blas- 
phemy, he says, “ it was as welcome to our parched throats, as a drop of 
that cool liquid, to the importunate Dives.” Fryer, p. 418. Under similar 
circumstances, the Hindoos, night and day run tlrrough the streets, carry^ 
ing boards with earth on their heads, and loudly repeating after the Brahr 
mins, a prayer, signifying “ God give us water.” Even in Greece and 
Rome, where water was in comparative abundance, agz’icultural laborers 
considered the Frog an object of envy, inasmuch as it had always 
enough to drink in the most sultry weather. Lard. Arts Greeks and Rom, 
Vol. ii, 20. The ignorant and clamorous Israelites, enraged with thirst, 
abused Moses, and were ready to stone him, because they had no water. 

One of the most appalling facts that is recorded of suffering from thirst 
occurred in 1805. A caravan proceeding from Timboctoo to Talifet, was 
disappointed in not finding water at the usual watering places ; when, 
horrible to relate, all the persons belonging to it, two thousand in numbeHj 
besides eighteen hundred camels, ferished by thirst I Occurrences like 
this, account for the vast quantities of human and other bones, which are 
found heaped together in various parts of the desert. Wonders of the 
World, p. 246. While the crusaders besieged Jerusalem, great numbers 
perished of thirst, for the Turks had filled the wells in the vicinity. Me- 
morials of their sufferings may yet be fotmd in the heraldic bearings of their 
descendants. The charge of a foraging party ‘for water,’ we are told, “was 
an office of distinction;’’ hence, some of the commanders on these occa- 
sions, subsequently adopted water hiickets in their coats of arms, as em- 
blems of their labors in Palestine. ‘ Water Bougettes,’ formed part of 
the arms of Sir Humphrey Bouchier, who was slain at the battle of Bar- ' 
net, in 1471. Monies’ Ant. of Westminster Abbey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Suljoet of conUnued-~-WelUi worolii jn<«tl«-HWer woU «i *• 

kon ut Wi41»-"TrfttlUion of th« lUltliin#” AUwa oroetwl noar trorowMatM wiih r*r»H f* 

wttlor In Egyi'l, Oroocoj Peru, Hoaioo, Rorau, and Judea "-'IVmiilua orurted wrer aella • T(w fouufciua, 
of j\piillo->Woll SSern /em««"Proi>hel Jiiol’—'JVmjttu of W* ••MaUowmedau Mtwtiues. -Itindw* le«tdo* 
...VVtidnn’a wall— -Wtillain t'ltiuaso ••<«»«)». •'Mwlrrft witli ro|M>l 

to watnr and walla— nitnlt»oa-»-Al|farl»e»—NinBVeh-'.tirrek»—Tumbe of iwiitts near w»H»'..8u|»r#ti« 

tloui of tlio Paraiaim— Anffln tiaxow*»41iBd»H»— -Ht, tlpnevtave'* *«)! -Ml. VVtal. 
ftred'* w«U— Uou«« and well ' waratlfli:.' 

In thu esnrly ago« wahr wan rovt*rt'jn’t‘il iuj rlu' of vvltic'li all 

thitigd la thn imivt!Mn wovo mippcisinl tn l»i' matin, niiil llit' viviryiiig {inrj" 
ciplo that animaU'tl tlu' wlmln ; htutri*, rivcn'd, (uiusriitttit, uml \vnll?s, sww 
wofHlilpptHl ami ri'Uginns {tmstjt ami t*iM'niin>nH't iiisiituiml hi hmthr nf 
tlunn, or of tht) H(ilrltn Nvlilch wnr’t* lifht‘vnt! lo prcniiln tivcr thorn. Al- 
rnont all natiorifi retain reile.** ef* thiM knperfttition, vvliile in tJunit' it i?r pmcti- 
getl to a lanuuiUihlo t'xreiit. A?iia exhiltitH tht’ hntniliating fipretaelt* of 
imlllons of hr^r p<atpht tlegrtuled l»y U, at In fttrmer ageg. Slioah t»f pil- 
grirnH art) coiiMtantly In inoitt»n ov4*r all Himhiaton, i»n ilnhr way to thw 
‘ aanretl (tiuigt'a tlieir traokt* alairteil with the hltitnl ami ettverwi with 
tho bonoH of rhotiKantlH that puriwli on the rt»iul. Witli the»e pi'ojjht, it id 
deotruul a virtut) even to think ttf thia river; while to Imtht' in it# waters 
'wurtht'H awa^ all aln, untl tt» expire tm it» hrink, or Ue mifforatetl hi it, is 
the clunax of human fulituty. t'ho holy wtum in tho eity of Honarws Is 
vlalttid hy tlovoteoa from all parts of Imlia; tt» it they tiller riee, An. aa to 
tlioir hlold. 

From this aaorttd character of water, it very early hecatne a custom, in 
order to render obligations inviolable, to take oaths, conchule treaiios, 
make bargains, &c. at wella, We learn that when JactiU was on his way 
to Egypt, he came to tho ** vv'ell of the oath,” and tifl'ereti aacntices to (ioU, 
JoHepnus, Ant. ir, 7, At the same well, his grantl father Abraham oouclu* 
ded a treaty with Ablmelecb, which was acctimpitnital wdth ceremonies 
anti tmllis. (ten. xxi. At the celebraUnl Pulrol at llotni\ tiaths 

wort) niddicly administered every morningj a repreHeiaaiimi of this well 
is on thf! rt)vt)r 80 of a medal tif lo’bo. Encyc, Ant. 41'4, It was btdteved 
that the "oaths of the Cods" was alw) hy water, tbnver. His, Vol. iv, 
17. The llabbitm have a tnulitlon that their kingi wt*r«t always anoint* 
cd l)y ihti aide of a ftnintain. Stthnntm was carritnl by onler of David to 
tho ‘fountain of (Hhtm,' ami tlmre prtu'laimetl king. Jowepii, Ant. vii, 14, 

The ancient Chiihites, says Mr. firyant, ami tlu* I'ersimis alb^r them, had 
a great veneratit»n for ftniniains attd atrenms. Ai.tars weft) erected in 
the vicinity of wells ami rtnmtaitis, ami religitnm eeremtitues performed 
arountl them, Thu* lllysses ; 

Kttside a fottntatn’a sttcrtHl brink, w*< rat*eil 

Our verdant altarx, and ihHvit!tiinHblA«t«d. Uitd fi, 3W, 

" Wherever a spring rises, t>r a river Dows," says .Senecft, •* th«« w« 
should build altara and offer sacrifices," ami a thoimaml yttar* lutfeit Se- 
neca lived, the author f f the DSth Psalm spoke of wor«hip|tln| Cod freim 
the " foutitain* of Israel," The l^racu'^ans Hold great ftittvah every 
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year at tke fountabs of Aremiisa, and they sacrificed black bulls to Pluto 
it the fountain of Cyane. Wells were sometmies dedicated to particular 
deities as the oracular fountain mentioned by Pausanias, near the sea at 
Pati-a/ which still remains nearly as he described it ; and having been re- 
dedicated to a Christian saint, “is still a sacred well. Divination by 
water was practised at this well. A mirror was suspended by a thread, 
having its polished surface upwards, and while floating on the water, 
preso.J’es were drawn from the images reflected. 

^ roFynices, in CEdipus Coloneus, swears “ by our native fountains and 
our kindred gods.” Antigone, when about to be sacrificed, appeals to the 
“fountains ot Dirce, and the grove of Thebe.” Ajax before he slew 
himself, called on the sun, the soil of Salamis, and “ye fountains and 
rivers here.” Trag. of Sophocles lit, trans. 1837, 

“At Peneus’ fount Arisleus stood and bowed with woe, 

Breathed his deep murmurs to the nymph below : Qaorgios L. iv, 365, 

Cyrene 1 thou whom these fairspriugs revere." 

The fountain of Aponeus,' (now Albano) the birth place of Livy, was 
an oracular one. That of Pirene at Corinth, was sacred to the muses. 
Eneas invoked “ living fountains” among other “ Ethereal Gods,” And 
old Latinus 

“ Sought tlie shades renowned for prophecy. 

Which near Albiineas’ sulphureous Ibiintain lie,” En. vii, 124. 

Cicero says, the Roman priests and augurs, in their prayers, called oxi 
tie names of rivers, brooks, and springs. 

Vessels of water were carried % the Egyptian priests in their sacred 
processions, to denote the great blessings derived from it, and that it was 
the beginning of all things. Vitruvius says they were accustomed to 
place a vase of it in their temjfles with great devotion, and prostrating 
themselves on the earth, returned thanks to the divine goodness for its pro- 
tection. Book viii. Proem. In the celebration of the Eieusinian mysto- 
ries, those who entered the temple, washed their hands in lioly water, and 
on the ninth and last day of the festival, vessels of water were offered 
with great ceremonies, and accompanied with mystical expressions to tH© 
Gods. Those who were initiated were prohibited from ever sitting otl 
the cover of a well. Sojourners among the Greeks carried in the religiona 
processions, small vessels formed in the shape of boats ; and their daugR*- 
ters tooMr pots with umbrellas. Rob. Ant. Greece. Plutarch says, 
“fishes were not eaten of old, from reverence of springs.” 

Among the ancient Peruvians, eertain Indians were appointed to sacri- 
fice “to fountains, spring, and rivers.” Pur, Pil. 1076. Holy water was 
placed near the altars of the Mexicans. Ibid, 987, Tlaloc was their G-od 
of water; on fulfilling particular vows they bathed in tlie sacred pori,d 
Tezeapan. The water of the fountain. Toxpalatl was drank only at th® 
most solemn feasts : no one was allowed to taste it at any other time. 01%. 
vigero, Lon. 1786, yol, i, 251 and 265, The Fontinatia of the Romans, 
were religious festivals, held in October, in honor of the Nymphs of woHs* 
^d fountains; part of die ceremonies consisted in throwing nosegays into 
fountains, and decorating the curbs of wells with wreaths of flowers. ; 

The Jews had a religious festival in connection with water, the orig try 
of which is not clearly ascertained. It was kept on the last day of 3*0 
feast of tabernacles, when they drew water with great ceremony froti* 
the poolof Siloah and conveyed it to the temple.'^ ft is supposed, the Su- 
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vlor alludes to this practice, when on “ the last day, that great day of the 
feast, he stood and cried, saying, if any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink. He that helieveth on me, as the sci-ipture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living waters.” John, vii, 37. One of the five 
solemn festivals of the people of Pegu, is ‘ the feast of water,’ during 
which, ‘ the king, nobles and all the people throw water uj^on one another.’ 
Ovington’s Voy. to Surat. 1689. 597. The superstitious veneration for wells, 
induced the ancients to erect temples near, and sometimes over them ; as 
the fountain of Apollo, near the temple of Jupiter Ammon; the well 
Zemzem in the temple of Mecca, &c. In accordance with this prevailing 
custom, we find the prophet Joel speaks of a fountain which should come 
forth out of the house of the Lord, and water the valley, iii, 18. And 
when Jeroboam built a temple, that the ten tribes might not; he obliged to 
go to Jerusalem to worship, and there be seduced from him, Josephus 
tells us, that he built it by the fountains of the lesser Jordan. Antiq. viii, 
cap. 8. In the temple of Isis, at Pompeii, the ‘ sacred well’ has been 
found. Pompeii, 1, 277, 279. 

The ancient custom of enclosing wells in religious edifices was adopted 
by both Christians and Mahommedans. Among the latter it is still con 
tinned, and it is not altogether abandoned by the former. 

“ This aftei’noon,” says Fi’yer, speaking of one of the mosques in India, 
“ their sanctum sanctorum was open, the priest entering in l>o.rof(Jot, and 
prostrating himself on one of the mats spread on the floor, w'hithei' I must 
not have gone, could his authority have kept me out. The walls were 
white and clean but plain, only the commandments wrote in Arabic', at the 
west end, were hung over a talJle in an arched place, whoro the priest ex- 
pounds, on an ascent of seven steps, railed at top with stone ven-y hand- 
somely. Underneath are fine cool vaults, and stone stairs to descend to a 
dee2J tank.*' 

As it was formerly death to a Christian who entered a mosque, we shall 
add a more recent instance. In 1831, Mr. St. John disguised himself, 
like Burckhardt, in the costume of a native, and visited the mosques of 
Cairo. In that of Sultan Hassan, he observes, “ ascending a long flight 
of steps, and passing under a magnificent doorway, we ontered the vesti- 
bule, and proceeded towards the most sacred looi'tion of the odifico, where, 
on stepping over a small railing, it was necessary to take off our babooshos, 
or red Turkish shoes. Here we beheld a spacious square court, paved 
with marble of various colors, fancifully arranged, with a bonutiuil oc- 
tagonal marUe fountain in the centre.” Egypt and Mohammed All, ii, 338. 
It is the same in Persia, Tavern, Trav. Lon. 1678. 29. The temples 
of India says Sonnerat, have a sacred tank, deified by the Bralimina 
The figures of gods are sometimes thrown ‘ into a tank or well.’ Voy. i, 
111, 132. In old times, churches were removed from other buildings, 
and were surrounded with courts, in the centre of which there were 
fountains, where people washed before going to prayers. Morori Die. In 
one of the old churches at Upsal, is an ancient well, that had fonnorly 
been famous 'for its miraculous cures.’ Woden’s well is still shown 
in the same city. It was in the vicinity of the old temple of that great 
northern deity. He la Mortraye’s Trav. ii, 262. Van Braam noticed a 
well in one of the large temples of China. Journ. ii, 224. ‘ Saoredi 

springs,’ are mentioned by Juvenal. 3 Sat. 30. Pliny speaks of fountams. 
and wells of water as very ‘ wholesome and proper for the euro of many 
diseases;’ to which, he says, there is ascribed some divine jjower, inso- 
much that they give names to sundry gods and goddesses, xxxi, 2. The 
Celts venerated lakes, rivers, and fountains, into which they threw gold. 
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The Britons and Piets did tke same. Scot. Gael,^ 258. Mezeray, in his 
History of France, when speaking of the church in the third and fourth 
centuries, remarks, ‘Hitherto very few of the French had received the 
light of the gospel; they yet adored trees,, fountains, serpents, and birds.’ 
i, 4. In the eighth century, the council of Soissons condemned a heretic, 
who built oratories and set up crosses near fountains, &c. Ib. 113. 

Ancient superstitions with regard to water are still practised more or 
less over a great part of the world. At the first new moon in October, 
the Hindoos hold a great celebration to their Deities. “ The next moon, 
their women flock to the sacred wells'^ Fryer, 110. Many of the cere- 
monies performed in old times by women in honor of wells and fountains, 
are yet practised in some of the Grecian islands. There the females still 
dance round the wells, the ancient CallicJiorus, accompanied with songs in 
honor of Geres. Dr. Clarice. “ I have just returned this moj-ning,” (says Mr. 
Campbell in his Letters from the South, Phila. Ed. 1836, 102,) “from wit- 
nessing a superstitious ceremony, which, though unwarranted by the Ko- 
ran, is practised by all Mahometans here, [Algiers] black, brown, and 
white, nay by the Jews also. It consists in sacrificing the life of some 
eatable animal to one of the devils who inhabit certain fountains near Al- 
giers. The victims were fowls, they were dipped in the sacred sea, as 
Homer calls it, after which the high priest took them to a neighboring 
fountain, and having waved his knife thrice around the head of an old wo- 
man, who sat squatting beside it, cut their throats,” &c. 

The custom was probably a common one in ancient Nineveh ; for once 
a year the peasants assemble and sacrifice a shcej) at Thisbe’s well, with 
music and other festivities. The Greeks are so much attached to grottoes 
and wells, that “ there is scarcely one in all Greece and the islands, which 
is not consecrated to the Virgin, who seems to have succeeded the ancient 
nymphs in tire guardianship of these places.*^ 

The supposed sanctity of wells also led to the custom of interring the 
bodies of saints or holy persons near them ; thus in all parts of Egypt, 
the tombs of saints axe found in the vicinity of those places, “ where the 
wandering dervishes stop to pray, and less pious travelers to quench their 
thirst.” Some, says Fryer, are buried widi “ their heels upwards, like 
Diogenes.” 

Worship of wells, like many other superstitions of Pagan origin, was 
early incorporated with the ceremonies of the Christian church, and carried 
to an idolatrous excess. A schism took place in Persia among the Arme- 
nians, in the tenth century; one party was accused of ‘desjjising the holy 
well of Vagarsciebat.’ In Europe it was at one time universal. In En- 
gland, in the reigns of Canute and Edgar, edicts were issued prohibiting 
well worship. When Hereward the Saxon hero, held the marshes or 
Ely against the Norman conqueror, he said he heard his hostess conversing 
with a witch at midnight! he arose silently from his bed, and followed 
them into the garden, to a * fountain of water,’ and there he ‘heard them 
holding converse with the spirit of the fountain.’ From a collection of 
Anglo Saxon remains, the following example is taken. “ If any one ob- 
serve lots or divinations, or keep his wake, [watch] at any wells, or at 
any other created things, except at God’s church, let him fast three years; 
the first one on bread and water,” &c. In a Saxon homily against witch- 
craft and magic, in the library of the University of Cambridge, it is said, 
“some men are so blind, that thejy bring their offerings to immovable roch, 
and also to trees and to wells, as witches do teach.” *‘The Hindoos still wor« 


t ' 



■^Rich’s Nar. of a Residence in Koordistan. ii, 42. '* Foreign Quarterly. July, 1838. 
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eliip stones, tret^s, ntul wtiU'r, aiul nmke ofteriu^^fl to tliein.* In a ruatiu- 
sciapt writuui in tho early part cit* tlu? fillt'enth etnitnry, there in a limtuu*- 
oufl song, in which tliert* ia an ulUr^ion to this Huperslition. {theHlimthns: 
‘Tim ln?t tyina 1 ilia ml woke' 

Hir Jaliu eiiKhtiiiH with a rrnka, 
lie luiula Ilia nwara lia lial aiul iitika 
I hIiuIiI not tal.' 

hlven so Into as the sennniieenth eemury, people in Seotlmnl wt'i't* in Uu; 
hatiif. Ill* visllin|( wells, ut wirnrli they jierlonneil numerouM tu ts oi’ atiper- 
stitiou. v^luiw, in his History of the I’roviiiee of Moray, says tlml 'Iteulhen 
onstoms were nmeh praeti»eil iimon^ llu? peoph*,' ami anumjt them, he vn- 
aUuiees tlieir ‘ pt'i lormin'^ pil^riiiiuj^es rt> wells,' uml ‘ lniihllu|*' rhapels to 
Ihuiirains.’** At the present time in some pains of Moi^laml, remiiiiw of 
well worship are {ireserveil, tn the (‘usioin of perl’ortuiu!' lumnul prui:es» 
sions to tliein, (leeoriiting thtnn with wreniliH ami ehaplets of linwers, 
singing of hymns, ami evtm reading u portion of the gospel ns part ofilm 
ceremonies, 

These sunu' customs giivi* rist‘ to the muoerous hohj wells, whieh lor- 
merly alioitndetl thronghoiit the old world, and the meniorv of imiiiy ol‘ 
whieh is still preserved In names of towns. In the eloirrli oj' Aha/em*, 
xiear I'avis, the hlrth jiluee id' Saint t leiievlevi', in a well, hy tho water of 
which, this jialroness ol’ tin' I'arisiatm mlraeulonsly re .lorrd iirr Iditul 
mother and irmny others to sight ! Hrevnl’s I'hi. ltd?, Siunt S\ unlVed'.^ 
well in hTuitshire, l‘hig. iVom its snared eharaeler gave name to the town 
of Holywell. Mr. Ihumunt says, the funtem of visiting liii s well in ptl- 
grimiige, and olVerIng up devotions there, was not in his time enltrely laid 
nslih'; “in the Hiimntt'r, ti few arc* to he seen in the water, In eleep dcvo 
tion up to their ehtu for hours, semling up their praver *. or perrorming a 
mimla'r of evolutions round the polygonal well.' kven so late ms 
ft, Ueiiniu eatliolic hishop of Welverltampfim, took iioirh pidir*. to perniade 
the world, that tin ignorant proselyte of IiIm, immed WhndVed W hite was 
tnirarulonHly enreil at this well of various ehronie diseiiss's i 

The eiwtom of ‘ lunist'.wairining' is wry aneii'nt ; ihi* .w/«e t i'irmimifs, 
wero /onnerly performed on the completion of new wells. 


CHAP T K ll V I . 

Welk enntlBwml; D^ntlh ttf wnlls- In •AVstl nfl'yrs »4U~"W«lti 

in Ctr#*»t:s, ]t«n^uli.nsum nntl l'Mwjtf*a>~W«ll» tvalitmt r«rl**f'«Asfi*>tii Iw**® in jirstpsi itrrWtiHi# fhsw 
pcimtiM nncl f«lll»!r liu« «h 4 nt wn 

af Ms»«ilan- <"TlirAtSitii R*ilrll«<r xt *rit«’lH'®**‘\V‘i»i,t>'(i -WpII* is Jit.ttsM «ttt«swn« ft»r 

Bat lilnelttf tiwlw rttumt wi'll»--f<rviltl«M® — Ainln*- t\t»r«lwift lln^rlkul* tfsvhl 3itsr4*i' 

nims—MtisM natl ih i (iKaittw uf lUlom ' llurtkharitt in gram Wtiawti ut tUliuom tVol tn 

All, Sli« fiiurlb t'altjitv '■f'itvufntg wi'l(«»)tl)UrR«Mrt«u»^- MrtlitssBti-AsHir'ulHSn, Ttipniase* iw» •KAa’W 

af ttrBBk <im}»frr»r»~"W'p!t »i !tp||Hi«'!(»--»Jttv*i»»t-~Hrtmnn im» 4 l}fi»*SM eartw ut' iWftrWs 

nflolont ealfiMM pbbvbfipiI iiaa rnrUi* fur »stl«. 

A kntwvledge of the tleplh ami other cireuriNtatieea, relrtfing tti foiftft 
ancient wcdls, i?* necessary tti a tine iiivestigation of the various methwH 
of raising water IVtiin tlieiu. We caiiimt imleetl forni a ctirreet jinigiftent 
of tins Infti'r, without «oim» acipudniumn* with the former. 


•Ward's IlitaJaos, •• Utme's Ev«ry Day llo»k, ii, tllhl, tlMS. Fadbrak#. tS*it. 
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Tke wells of Asia are generally of great depth., and of course were 
so in former times. In G-uzzerat, they are from eighty to a hundred feet; 
in the adjoining province of Mulwali, they are frequently three hundred 
feet. In Ajmeer, they are from one to two hundred feet. Mr. Elphin- 
stone in his mission to Cahaul observes, ‘ the wells are often three hun- 
dred feet deep ; one was three hundred and forty five and with this 
enormous depth, some are only three feet in diameter. The famous well 
of ancient Tyre, ‘whose merchants were princes, and whose traffickers 
were the honorable of the earth,’ is, according to some travelers, without 
a bottom ; but La Roque, is said by Volney, to have found it at the depth 
of ‘ six and thirty fathom.’ 

Shalmanezer besieged fiiis city of mechanics for five years, without 
being able to take it ; at last he cut off the yvaters of this well, when the 
inhabitants dug others within the city ; after which they held out against 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the whole power of the Babylonian empire for 
thirteen years ; being the longest siege on record, except that of Ashdod. 
Jos. Antiq. ix, 14. Ancient Carthagenian wells of great depth have been 
already mentioned. Dr. Shaw (Trav. 135,) observes of a tribe of the Ka- 
byles, ‘ their country is very dry, they have no fountains or rivulets, and 
in order to obtain water, they dig wells ‘ to the depth of from one to two 
hundred fathom.’ Jacob’s well is a hundred and nine feet, and J oseph’s 
well at Cairo, near three hundred feet deep. The well Zemzem at Mecca, 
is two hundred and ten feet, ‘ Exceeding deep wells’ in Surat, are men- 
tioned by Toreen, inOsbeck’s Voyage to China. That the wells of Attica 
were generally deep, is obvious from a provision in Solon’s law respecting 
them, by which a person, after digging to the depth of sixty feet witliout 
obtaining water, was allowed to nil a six gallon vessel twice a day at his 
neighbor’s well. The frequency of not meeting with water at that depth, 
evidently gave rise to this provision.® The wells of Herculaneuin and 
Pompeii, were probably all of considerable depth, if we judge from those 
that have been discovered. 


WELLS WITHOUT CURB.S. 

Another feature in ancient — particularly Asiatic — wells, was, they were 
^often vnthout curbs or parapets built round them ; hence animals often 
fell into them and were killed. A very ancient law enacted, that, ‘ if a 
man shall open or dig a pit, [a well] and not cover it ; and an ox or an 
ass fall therein, the owner of the pit shall make it good, and give money 
to the owner of them, and the dead beasts shall be his.’ Exo. xxi, 33, 34. 
This was probably an old Phenician and Egyptian law which the Is- 
raelites adopted from its obvious utility. Josephus’ account of it is more 
explicit : ‘ let tliose that dig a well or a pit, be careful to lay planks over 
them, and so keep them shut up, not to hinder persons from drawing wa- 
ter, but that there may be no danger of falling into them.’ Antiq. iv, 
8. Numerous examples of the utility of such a law might be produced 
from oriental histories. Benaiah, one of the three famous warriors of 
David, who broke through the hosts of the Philistines and drew watai’ 
for him out of the well of Bethlehem, ' slew a lion in the midst of a pit in 
the time of snow,’ Sam. xxiii, 20 : from Josephus, this appeal’s to have 
been one of the ordinary wells of the country, which having no curb, 
had been left open, and the ‘lion slipped and fell into it.’ Antiq. vii, 12. 

' On our way back to the town, we saw a poor ass dying in a pit, into 


Plutarch's Life of Solon. 
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'iVt’ih itiihwt i'isirhs. 


which he had fHlh'ti with lu‘i h*?;^ that the pi'.irtii-e of l!ie Arairt 
wheii they a«'iul tuil thew* niuninia tu !'«•»■»!> The rn-^Utm *4' th.- Ar.d.^t iu 
thia mspet-t hn« priiliably, like tfcwiv mlierji, n.» fhmt -y. U t-x 

pluins thf tn’tn''«ity <4* t’he law iti a>* ijut.ii-d uKme. 

Ah two <dfplumt tlrlver-s, enrh t»u hi** elephsmt, msso «4 wlufli w ei rr- 
mfirkahty Iitree luid poweHul, tuid llso other itsid wi-.-ik, wrr*- «|, 

IH'otichiiu? a well, tliti iufler earned at the emS i.riu-i |»r.4«M!rj-s l.urkrt 
tiy whic'h U) raise the water. 'bUe lancer ultima! m^tiKated t.% hr. drorT. 
(who wiei m>t provided with t»rie,) »i*i-.ted nstd ea...!ly w re.*rr,i it liie 

wt>akt‘r edephiint, whieli, thotpd' umdtle to rewiit she its'stils. el.vuosAy Irli 
it. At h'Hgth, \vatchin*t hia ttpportutuiy wiu'it the I.shre wsm nSaedmi' amttl 
tilt* erowtl with hi** ^itie to tlie well, he retsml j.arkvvard^ 8«t a very t|«iie| 
nml utmiispicitMis tnamier, iintl then rushioiT jorward usih all he* 

ilnive hia head niJaitwt the side itf the rohh«M-, and thirl i, podn-d luio i«s<. 
the well-— the .niuTueil td* the water Ut wdoeli, wa-i fweut;. trrS hrlnw ilsr* 
level of the grauitd, 

Mut aniuHila were tint the tmly Kidlerer?! ;»->.Tl»ere are pa-ssaip.-t «* -.sst 
ciintt authors which indicate tin* Invi .if tnuiian hie l«*Si# urr s.h'saali v and 
}»V deiitpi, ill consetiuenee of the ah’seni'i* u! enrl*--* t«» 1 hm llviii.* 

vvho accoinpanietl Ui>reule*s on the Ar|.*«*na«if».* e^pediSs.-o, w«'5,r so 

draw water iVoni a well 4ir ronnuin, and he fell %u and « .».s di*»wne«l, 
Virgil repreHentM tin* eKuipniiioie-i «»!’ IJyl-e* alter ism'.ur;' hue, -tpread 
iutr theuwelven along the coanl ami londly repeating }m« siame 


And llvko, wham hia tHCBStu ilifa liiusl rtniilMf**, 

Wlnla ftyliia! Hylas? ling*! tram all sIm» 

tW. 13, 4 a 




Arehehtm of Maeeilon, a eontetnpnrary «»f Suerate-i, ieaeen.led s!»e shr.nw 
hv* the ni<'*it liorrhi eriinea, Annnig oihersi wh»»in !«»* m*Md»*red, w « Ins 
own hrollief, n hov only ■•a'ven yeas'a*»ld. 11** threw !n» h>.4v osSs» a ttell. 
and endeavored t*» make hla motln’r lielmve that the rhdd iVll lo, ' aa lie 
wiia niiining alu-r a gooae,' fUtifh\ 

When Ale^atlder, like a »le«non, deisfroved lh»» eiSV *'1 '{’heltkn^, (the ra ■ 
pltHl of one of the Stat3'.t iif (*reee««J ami mvird«'i"e«l thunssand *4 Jl» 
tnhahitantH, a party of 'rhr.aciitn .sethhera !»**l«Hien»g f»» hn army d.om*h.-»h**d 
tins hoiea'of'ruiloelea, a hidy^ordHtingnsdietl t irSm* andh»«n»*r. *1 io- aie!d!rr'« 
carried «»!!* the !««H»tv, and liner captain Iravmg vn»laS«*.| she la-ly, ashrd 
ht*r, if she had n«»t C3»ticr*aled "nitsie of lief' triJanisre-i : »h»* t.ild iasMi she 
had, and takittfx him a!«»iie with her into she garden, she tils,. wed h‘i»« 
II well, into which she wid she hat! thrown every ihsng «»l lahse A%t%v 
We tire told, that st4 he ntoopml dtovn to look mfo ffn* sh*:^ h8.;*li »|»i^ 

i*it<sd nntl ntneh injnr»*d ht«!v pn.the«l hust in, and ktlle,! hstn wath .■st9»tre--i *• 
Protn th«’*»e acconnls, it appi’ifra that welh ludinsgistg fo pro ati* in 

tincifSfif. Cin'cre, Were Bonn'Simr'i walliossf rufh’S, although sls»-v pjv* *, hail 
portiiltle of covi’ri. *r!«af were »'**ssisie*!i, Iroju .» pav 

ftJlge ttlfi'Scly lOJoted frmo .hiss'iihns ; and tie* renjainv *4 sfos,? ha**. Iw-eji 
di*»coVered in I*om|»est,® Tin* private wadi o»«’ijte»n*'’d es 'f vvs;, |H, 

had no curl*, I«de«*d it et evident irtnn the Mew dh'-stameeS, that the .*«». 
eieiit ctmtOKl of leaving ih,* iipp*«j' ■surf ar** *4 w«*IN !*’■(, ,d wsSh s3ski 
prevuiletl attiong lli** .few^, fijronej, li,,, %vlio!e of shetr Iss".t5*ry, l-feni 
)fulep'‘ii«h*iicn m «. nalson, lo fhrir fired ov»*rlhrow* hy Tsto*. * Wlsal 

among y»n having one ?ili*'ep, ti ttj'iii t»h» a pis am th** «-dehail» «iay» will 


•Hi, Egypt, i, fl%4. |*ltnmrclb’* L4 m of Atewtul^r, * ii ©^<4 



‘ Reasons for not placing Owhs round Wells. [Book I. 

he not lay hold of it and lift it out V Matt, xii, 11. And again in Luke, 
‘ which of you shall have an ass, or an ox fallen into a pit, and will not 
straightway pull him out on the sabbath day.’ xiv, 5. 

In these passa<^es, which are parallel to those quoted from Exodus and 

Josephus,the word ‘pit’ is synonymous with ‘well.’ In Antiq. vii, 12. 

‘ tlie well of Bethlehem,’ is called a ‘ pit.’ Wells without curbs are met 
with in Judea and the east generally, at the present time, although they 
are not so numerous as formerly. Mr. Stephens, in his ‘ Incidents of 
Travel ’ observed on the road to Gaza, ‘two remarkable wells of the very 
best Roman workmanship, about fifty feet deep, lined with large hard 
stones, as firm and perfect as on the day on which they were laid; the up- 
permost layer on the top of the well, ‘ was on a level with the pavement.® 
^ some illustrations of the Book of Genesis, executed in the fourth or 
fifth century, one represents the interview between Rebecca and Eliezer ; 
the well is square, and the curb but a few inches high. 

REASONS FOR NOT PLACING CURBS ROUND THE MOUTHS OP WELLS. 

The motives which induced the ancients to leave their wells without 
curbs were various: 

1. That they might be more readily concealed. This was a universal 
custom in times of war. When Darius invaded Scythia, the inhabitants 
did not attempt an open resistance, but covered up their wells and springs 
and retired. Herod, iv, 120. Mr. Elphinstone, in his mission to Cabaul, 
says, the people ‘have a mode of covering their wells with boards, heaped 
with sand, that effectually conceals them from an enemy.’ Diodorus Si- 
culus, remarked the same of the Bedouin Arabs, eighteen centuries ago, 
and they sdll practise it. Travelers in the Lybian desert are often six and 
seven days without water, and frequently perish for want of it; ‘the 
drifting sand having covered the marks of the wells.’’’ W ells, when thus con- 
cealed ‘ can only be found by persons whose profession it is to pilot cara- 
vans across this ocean of sand, and the sagacity with which these men jjex'- 
form their <^ty is wonderful ;’ like pilots at sea with nothing hut tlie stars 
to direct them. 

2. To prevent them from being poisoned or filled up, both of which 
frequently occurred. The Roman General Acpiilius conquered the cities 
of die kingdom of Pergamus, one by one, by poisoning the waters. This 
horrid crime has always prevailed. In 1320, many Jews were burnt in 
France, while others were massacred by the infuriate people, under the 
belief that they had poisoned the wells and fountains of Paris. The Earl 
of Savoy was poisoned in this manner in 1384, and the practice was com- 
mon in die fifteenth century.® Some of the wells belonging to Abraham, 
were stopped up by the inhabitants. , ‘ And Isaac digged again the wells 
of water, which they had digged in the days of Abraham his father, for 
the Philistines had stopped them, after the death of Abraham.’ Gen. xx vi, 
18. ‘ We walked on some distance to a well, which we full qf 
seme? ; Hussein scooped it out with his hands, when the water rose and 
all of us^ drank.’ Lindsay’s Trav. Let. 7. W^hen the Assyrians undLol 
Senacherib, invaded Judea in the eighth century, B. C. ‘ Hezekiah took 
counsel widi his princes and mighty men, to stop the waters of the fontl- 
tains which were wzihout the city ; and they stopped all the fountains 
saying, why should the king of Assyria come here and find much water "I 
2 Kings, iii, 19. 25. 

“ Vol. ii, 101, and Lindsay’s Trav. Let. 9. ^ Ogilvy’s Africa, 281. 

'Mezeray’s France. Lon. 1683. pp. 349, 408, 414. 
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GmU Vuim 


Thci ouHtom of loaviitfj tho {triiun|wl '^oppiv «*r Wi»f«*r wirhsmt iho walk 
of tho tnt>r(' luu'ioot it rtnuarkiihU" ; uial t!w rosjH.tu i«»r it hat out, 

yot hei'it i«ntis<lit('t»»rily rxjihuHtnh 'i'ho walm' wht«'h su|»|«lir«| I.ujuija, 

fay in a very thn*p gltnt, atsil was thorofuro m’aiT**ly »lrji'i»-i5l«ls’ : Ktu rlni 
8priiig*> tiftho Sranmukior lit Truy, of Knutowruini-* at Adirijt ; uf IHit*'* 
at Tlu^lx't, iiml ininunomliio titlno'ri, jir«*v«i tliat aurfi snrtraniTt hmi* 
moil."' When Ih'iviii wiiipnl war nt'ainst th»’ Atmiionsi*’'*. htt nijrnr^tt, so*' 
coriliiig to Jo!4t'plmt, wat rhiotly owing to hit I't-nrral outtusg otf lln.'Jir 
wntoi'fi, ami i-sjiimially i}ui»o of a parfioular woH. iii, }. 

niuH stopjHnl lip tho (fargaphisui fountaiti, whh'h tuppln-’d tlm ttrorian ar« 
mV with wiitor, an lu't wihrh i»roughl tut in itt vsctmiy, tho fattonii* IimsuIii 
of Pliitoii, tit vvJjioh ho wif* ttkin, ami tho |H»vi or of lVr»«jt m tlrorm 
fmtilly prostmtiul, A rioitiirkithht instiiiiro o| tho htl<or ,084 pos sovm'-imoo 
of aiii’imtt sohliorrt, in ruitinn; ttif a vvoU t*t' fouiitain Ii4u«» hrw-i^Oii 
is givoa by (hosiir in h»« (hnnifiontario;* on tho War in l*wl. uss. 

.'h To provont tho watot* front boing stiJi-n: uim-h «-«oil4 !5» too,4y h«vo 
boon pnn’ontod at vvoiU wiilt tntrbst, lUr ihoy »»ot thoss l*-.tvo l.o>nt 8'»m' 

coah'tl, Wtt tfUJSt iioitr in tniml itml iho o\tro»«io »i;4ri‘siy «4‘ u .Ooi m iho 
ouMt, roipiirml a vigihmi nml partimotnon’i onro «»f si j io»*l loot* ** oosiSuoKtl 
nuartvk nroso from uttnnpbi f(» pnihuis st, or tt« ittUo tt l»y U>srr, * Anti 
lliu hofiistuon ot'tJoriir tb«l strivo wilts hookjsj.-sg, n.tvnsg, shw 

Wtttor 1h oum/ t<oii. xivi, b'tl. Thist kimi of ’tlrslo, -y-iV'-i Ur. !l8?'i8nir*ho8t, 
bnlvvot-'n tho tliiibronf villagor’t, still s^notis, as si ibil u» tl.r ritava «4 AUtsi’ 
ham anti Iml. Ii was on'iioimiry jisr «hophorti<» lo #*’s4o «»n il %0 w“i4U |«». 
forn til hors nuiitt, lo^il thorst ^honhi m*t 1*0 wiflirsoni w»»tor for till sh»-*5r 
(InokM, anil it svas tti nu ttoonrn'm’o nfihijikiml*ihttl Moatts ftrsi Iwtt-.ttssio ar,- 
tpiaiuroil vvifh Zippoiah ami hor wssiorit, Jtsss. A»8ii«|. si, II. " .\o.«s!y 
hours hoyotul tint rtiinoil ittwn of Konrmnt, nntl Hv«t i«’yt»nti fh*’ tb y l«‘4 
of % tnnatl stroani oalhnl Ml (lontra, |iho br»»»*k of fm’nf .^] “ivo woro an**’ 
|iriHo»i at timhng fw'o hirgit ami slot<p woUs, InmtstsftiHy l»nsh t4’ how n tOisMt, 
Tho iipponnost rmir'w, nml itl»onl n thi/.tot irotiglss f«»r wui6»*!isttf s'suslo tls#* 
pinsml rotiml thotn, of a rtairso wiulo nmrblo ; ihoy won-* ovn!» 88ilji tor.vdil 
with tho Horiiunfi. l.|uifo u patriisrofm! wosm |«ioirstlo4 st^rlf a* »o tbutw 
noitr to tho vvrlk ; t)i»i Ihnlomns worn «ftiorsitg ils«-ir !»,» soon 4l 

tmoh woU lotting iloW'ts llm •tksns unt| ptsllnsg ihom np ag^sss, w-ith 
foroi'itnw Inosio, ami with ipiirk 'ijtvstgst 's}iont!i.** f,in4sav*s TVnv, l,o(. *i, 
''fho ss'arrity s»f w«it*T in flaon' oonntrsos lisfi footn iho ro»js«4rai tosirs 
insulo it itn ohjool »»f Vo sliitll ako t»nv waSt-r *4’ ikon* |s»f 

rnonoy timi yo iimy ilrissk." Uoni. is, b, *iH. An*l Jrs'oitssah--'-^” wo h.#%"o 
tlrimkmi «»tir wsitor for nnmoy," loim, v. -I, Sro M^rko’l, I*‘» 
i hisi Vitbio tt| walt'f may bo |«n'oos%r«l sn tiso nogiUsalsttis willi 

tin* king s*r M«lo«i, f*»r a tlsrmsgh ilml snmstts'V, Ik’ |4o4g»’»l 

•oil that hi« I'iniiiirytnon wunhl n«»t injsirit ilio holsl-* **»• ilt»« %ts»»''y<o»k< 
“ fioitlior/* »ay*» ho, "will wo ilnnk srf llio watoru *if i|jin as*4 m « 

i»ilh%nputf!l propouitsois, ho mhk, ** if I ami my oatll*’ »lris«k i»i'lhy waior*, 
tinni I will /«iy for ji,” X«im, I?, Hi. |i ss wn ihnik os'ssmni !V«rfn 
tho lOKt, thill iho grral ipsanlslis'S »»!* W’ats’r who'li am h a boat r*** 

iphi'o, was tint prnirsp!*! isrgoti by tho pooplo «4" I’hluiis , 

woro tifraiil, nml vory tiiiwr.aliy f«*«, iIm*? m mslUMn e*f sosii* smghi »lr«iii ill 
ijtoir wolk whilo n'Mssjjg il»rntt|.»h ilio l»n«l, a il»ai n»igl»l puifP 

fatal to tisorosolv*?#. lirsfcihi *»ii4 rivsT#, worn slmnl tip by llio arwiy «f 
Xorxf's t« ho inlvmiooil firtwo. 

It may ho oUiorvotl horo, ilwi svljwi in IHII, Hurokloirtlt tli^wofotl 







^2 Wells covered hy large Stones. [Book I, 

Petra, the long lost capital of Edom, an intense interest was excited 
among the learned men of Europe, and several hastened to behold the 
most extraordinary city of the world; a city excavated out of the rocks, 
whose origin goes back to the times of Esau, the ‘father of Edom,’ and 
which had for more than a thousand years, been completely lost to the 
civilized world. But the natives swore, as in the times of Moses, they 
should not enter their country, nor drink of their water, and they threatened 
to shoot them like dogs, if they attempted it. It was with much difficulty 
and danger, that Burckhardt at length succeeded in obtaining a glimpse 
of this sin<nilar city. He was disguised as an Arab, and passed under the 
name of Sheik Ibrahim. The difficulty and danger of a visit to Petra, 
is now however in a great measure removed by the present Pasha, Ma- 

hommed Ali. . _ 

From the custom of concealing many ancient wells, we learn the im- 
portant fact, that machines for raising the water could not have been at- 
tached to, or permanently placed near tliem. As these, as well as curbs 
or parapets projecting above the ground, would have betrayed to ene- 
mies and strangers their location. When the woman at Bahurim secreted 
David’s spies in the well belonging to her house, and “ spread a covering 
over the well’s mouth, and spread ground corn thereon;” 2 Sam. xvii, 19, 
her device could not have succeeded, if a curb had enclosed its mouth, 
or if any permanent machine had been erected to raise the water from it; 
as these would have indicated the well to the soldiers of Absalom, who 
would certainly have examined it, because wells were frequently used 
as hiding places in those days. There is a tradition in Persia that one of 
the Armenian patriarchs, was concealed several years in a well, during 
the persecution of the Christians under Dioclesian and Maximinian ; and 
was ‘ privately relieved by tbe daily charity of a poor godly woman.’ 
Fryer, 271. ♦ 

When Ali the fourth Caliph of the Arabians, marched with ninety 
thousand men into Syria, the army was in want of water. An old hermit, 
whose cell was near the camp, was applied to ; he said he knew but of 
one cistern, which might contain two or three buckets of water. The 
Caliph replied that the anaeni patriarcJis had dug wells in that ncighhor- 
hood. The hermit said there was a tradition of a well whose mouth was 
closed by a stone of an enormous size, but no person knew where it was. 
Ali caused his men to dig in a spot which he pointed out, arid not far from 
the surfe.ee, the mouth of the well was found.* 

Where wells were too well known to be concealed, as those in the 
neighborhood of towns,- villages, &c. they were sometimes secured by 
large stones placed over them, which required the combined strength 
of several persons to remove. ‘ A g^'eat stone was upon the well’s mouth ; 
and they rolled the stone from the well’s mouth and watered the sheep, 
and put the stone again upon the well’s mouth.’ Gen. xxix, 2, 3. The Ma- 
hommedans have a tradition that the well at which Moses watered the 
flocks of his father-in-law, was covered by a stone which required several 
men to remove it. It is indeed obvious large stones only could have been 
used, for small ones could not extend across the wells, which were fre- 
quently of large diameter. Jacob's well is nine feet across, and some 
were larger The curb round tire well Zemzem at Mecca, is ten feet in 
diameter. “ Another time we passed an ancient well,” says Lindsay, Let, 
10, “ in an excursion from Jerusalem to Jericho and the Dead Sea, its 
mouth sealed with a large stone, with a hole in the centre, through which 



^Martigny’s History of the Arabians, ii, 49. 
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we threw a pebble, but there was no water, and we should have been 
sorry had there been any, for our united, strength could not have removed 
the seal.” 

Notwithstanding the precautions used, shepherds were often detected 
in fraudulently watering their flocks at their neighbors’ wells, to prevent 
which, locks were used to secure the covers. These continued to be 
used till recent times. M. Chardin noticed them in several parts of Asia. 
The wells at Suez, according to Niebuhr, are sui-rounded by a strong 
wall to keep out the Arabs, and entered by a door ‘fastened with enor- 
mous clamps of iron.’ In Greece as in Asia, those were jhied who stole 
water. When Themistocles during his banishment was in Sardis, he ob- 
served in the temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, called ‘ Hydro- 
fliorus’ or Water Bearer, which he himself had caused to be made and 
dedicated out of the fines of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the 
stream.*^ One of the Greek emperors of Constantinople issued an edict 
A. D. 404, imposing a fine of a pound of gold for every ounce of water 
surreptitiously taken from the reservoirs.’’ And a more ancient r’uler re- 
marked that ‘ stolen %Daters are sweet.’ Proverbs, ix, 17. The ancient 
Peruvians had a similar law. 

Curbs or parapets were generally placed round -the months of wells in 
the cities of Greece and Rome, as appears from many of them preserved to 
the present time, as well as those discovered in Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The celebrated mosaic pavement at Preneste, contains the representation 
of an ancient well; by some authors supposed to be the famous fountain 
of Heliopolis. Monttaucon and Dr. Shaw have given a figure of it. The 
curb is represented as built of brick or cut stone. Curbs were generally 
massive cylinders of marble and mostly formed of one block, but some- 
times of two, cramped together with iron. Their exterior resembled 
round altars. Those of the Greeks were ornamented with highly wrought 
sculptures and were about twenty inches high. Roman curbs were ge- 
nerally plain, but one has been found in the street of the Mercuries at 
Pompeii, beautifully ornamented with triglyphs. To these curbs Juvenal 
appears to allude : 

Oh! how much more devoutly should we cling 

To thoughts tliat hover round the sacred spring, 

Were it still margined with its native green. 

And not a marble near the spot were seen. Sat. Hi, 30 Badham. 

That Roman wells were generally protected by curbs, appears also from 
a remark of the elder Pliny : “ at Gades the fountain next to the temple of 
Hercules, is enclosed about like a well.” B. ii, 97. Dr. Shaw mentions se- 
veral Roman wells with corridor's round, and cupolas over them, in various 
parts of Mauritania. Trav. 237. Mr. Dodwell describes the rich curb of 
a Corinthian well, ten figures of divinities being carved on it. Such deco- 
rations he says were common to the sacred wells of Greece. 

In various parts of Asia and Egypt, the finest columns have been bro- 
ken and holloAved out to serve as curbs to wells ; and in some instances, 
the capitals of splendid shafts may be seen appropriated to the same pur- 
pose. Although such scenes are anything but pleasant to the enlightened 
traveler, the preservation of valuable fragments of antiquity has been ser 
cured by these and similar applications or them. They certainly are less 
subject to destruction, as curbs of wells, than when employed, like the 
fine Corinthian capital of Parian marble, which Dr. Shaw observed at 
Arzew, ‘ as a block for a blacksmith’s anvil! Trav. 29, 30. 


“Plutarch’s LTe of Themistocles. '’Hydraulia, p. 332. Lon. 1S35. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Well* conduded: Description of Jacob’* well-Of Zemzem in Mecca-Of Joseph's t^ell at Cairo- 
Reflectionson weU^ldest monument* estant-Wells at Elim-Bethlohem-Cos-Scyros-Hdiopoll* 

-Persepolis-Jerusalem-Troy-Ephesua-Tadmor-Mizra^arcophagi employed as watorinj troughs 

-Stone coffin of Richard HI used as one-Ancient American wells-lndicnte the existence in past times 

of a more reBned people than the present red men-Their examination desirablo-Might furnish (like 

the wells at Athens,) important data of former ages. 

A description of some celebrated wells may Here be inserted, as we 
shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. JacoVs loell, is one of 
the most ancient and interesting. Through a period of thirty-five _ cen- 
turies it has been used by that patriarch’s descendants, and distinguished 
by his name. This well is, as every reader of scripture knows, near Sy- 
char, the ancient Shechem, on the road to Jerusalem, and has been visited 
by pilgrims in all ages. Long before the Christian era, it was greatly re- 
vered, and subsequently it bas been celebrated on account of the inter- 
view which the Savior had with the woman of Samaria near it. Its lo- 
cation according to Dr. Clarke is so distinctly marked by the Evangelist, 
and so little liable to uncertainty from the circumstances of the well itself, 
and the features of the country, that if no tradition existed for its identity, 
the site of it could hardly be mistaken. 

The date of its construction may, for aught that is known to the con 
trary, extend far beyond die times of Jacob,- for we are not infonned that 
it was digged by him. As it is on land whicli he purchased for a residence, 
“of the sons of Hamor the father of Shechem,” and was in the vicinity 
of a Canaanitish town ; it ma^ have been constructed by the forme* 
owners of the soil, and probably was so. The woman of Samaria when 
conversing with the Savior respecting it, asks ‘ Art thou greater than oui 
father Jacob who gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, his children 
and cattle'?” John,,iv, 12. She does not say he dug it. This famous 
well is one hundred and five feet deep, and nine feet in diameter, and when 
Maundrell visited it, it contained fifteen feet of water. Its great an- 
tiquity win not appear very extraordinary, if we reflect that it is bored 
through the solid rock, and therefore could not be destroyed, except by 
an earthquake or some other convulsion of nature j indeed wells of this 
description, are the most durable of all man’s labors, and may, for aught 
we know, last as long as the world itself. 

The well Zcmzem at Mecca, may be regarded as another very ancient 
one. It is considered by Mabometans one of the three holiest things in 
the world, and as the source whence the great progenitor of the Arabs 
was refreshed when he and his mother left his father’s house. “ She saw 
a well of water, and she went and filled the bottle with water and gave 
the lad to drink.” Gen. xxi, 19. This well, the Caaba and the black 
stone, a were connected with the idolatry of the ancient Arabs, centuries 
before the time of Mahomet. The Caaba is said to have been built by 
Abraham and Isbmael, and it is certain that their names have been con- 
nected with it from the remotest ages. Diodorus Siculus, mentions it as 

“■This stone like those of the Hindoos and the one mentioned in Acts, xix, “fell 
dhwn from heaven” and is probably a meteorite. 
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hesing in grrnt vt'iu'mrhtn hy tlio Arabs in his timr. [rtU, B. C.| The 
cennucniit's still pfriiinninl, of '‘mieirrlirig fhtt Cbtubn tsmr *. ki i^jng 

tin* black Httmc, nml drinking c»f tlin vvatnr jif llin vvrll |,y the 

pilgrims, were praeticefi cil* the itncient ulelalersj jind u hn h MalHanet, .uii 
adroit, politician, itjcorpomtetl into his syj'fem, wln-n nn dde to n-pre's** 
tht'tn. 'I'he c«mdticE tif the pilgritns when itpproitu lnog »hs-» u« l| ua! 
drinking <d’ its water, has direct nd'ertmee to that tif Ila^ar, .md i.i her 
reeliiign when aetirchitig Ibr water in [ireserv»» the life of her e\|dm»g 
aon. 

If we ndlect on tht* infniitt* value of wells in JHvriie-— on ihe jesiioni rare 
with which they have always lieett jm^'served—ilnit wlote i!»ey atrorth'd 
good water, they enuUl nttver be jost-^thal Meeea is one ol the ino’ii aio 
citmt cities of the wtirld, the aupiiosed M«*saof the ja-ripiarrs, tbn». ilU, 
—ami that thin wedl is the* endy one in the eilv, who-.e w.-oers ran la' 
dnnik we catinot but admit the possibility at least, that o m the hlenSi 
cal one, as the Ambs aoiitettd, of whose waiern, Ishnrwl atn! Sn-i mother 
partnok. 

\Vv are not awartt that any modern ijutiior has had an oppettnjety of' 
closely exantining It j it being ileath for u rbrlstinn to min the t 
Bnrckluirdt vl^^ited the *etnple in the dergio'se of a ptiei },,,, hut wr 
ho had not an opporinnhy to lea'frtiiln any partimboTi nr lainiig sNiIrptlt, 
&e. PureluiM, tpioting Harthema, whovusled yb-rra in loU.I, miy* ti i* 
** three wore soul ten yards deepe," jyltt feei.j ‘’liirseat eiau.l fss»ne or 
eight men, appointed t(»draw water for the pei»ph«, wh«* alb’i thru -Hnaisa 
fold ceremonie come to tin* brinke,*' i&e. IM. p, tltHh In tbarhonfar lies 
torv of Arabia, I'ld. this well ia wdij l«» be f»ft»^ leel 

to tht' tsurfam* of the water. The curb is of fine white maiS4»-, Sire feel 
high, tiinl seven feet eight ineheain its mieriorthamefer. In the iU Vtli year <4 
the 1 fi'gira.lhe Karmatians slew seventeen thonaaod pdgroos w ilhm ll»e rir 
cuinference of tlie t’itiiba, and fdleil this fkiiiotei w»*!l with tf«e dead lae 
dies;-™»they aim* carried elf the Black Hiotie. 

dosttfii's wm.f,.*>^The most remarkable well ever made by man, is do 
aeph’s well at Cairo, Ita magnitude, ami the shdl ibsjdayed m ie« ron 
gtruction, which i« perfectly unicjne, have never U’en snrpas^d. All 
iravelera have apokett <»f it with admiration. 

Thiw fitupendotw \v«dt ii an oblong aipjare, twenty-fesr fm^t Iw eighiren; 
being Hulficiently capJtciou»» to admit within ita momh n mods-ooe 
hoiwo, It is excavated (of thcjte dimeosm»is.| ihrongli S'did ro« k in the 
depth of one hundred imd sixtydive feet wdier*' it i.s enlrts-ged into a r«|» 3 - 
niouH chiimiKir, in the bottom of which i» fimmul a basso or reservoir, to 
receive the water raiwnl from Mmt\ (for tins rhamle^r i-j noi ihft 
of the Widl.) Cn one wde of the rrw’rvoir anotlier shall ronlsimrd, one 
hundred ami thitty feet lower, where it etnerges ihrouj-dt «he rock mto « 
bod of gravel, in which the water ii foumh The vi,ii«4e ib'ioh, iwoeg 5w»« 
hundred and ninety’aeven feet, 'fhe lower nhaft i» not m i|«e ®.iune ver- 
ticad lino witli the upper on**, nor is it lo Isree, fsemg fifteen feet hy 
lilrm. A« the water i« Hmt raised into the baAin. 1*%- means of ««.. 
ehiriery propdled by hofjies or oxets mi^im r.&4#wAr-r, »i uiay 
itaked, how ftjro these anirrmU ronveyml to tfiai depth m tins srewiem-lmti 
pit, and by what tneani do they a.scend I It is the .soluttori cl’ thw p«d»» 
lem that nuidof* dcwepli’^ well «*o j-a'ciiliarly interesting, ami m-’hich ifttle 
oates an lulvwwiod alaie of the aria, at the t»f tia ronstriiciioii, 

A spiral {jwttge-way i# cut through the rra-k, fr«*TO the iuflkcri rf the 
ground to the imiu|H.itMlent of the well, rmimi wWith it wind# 

with «o gcnlte a p©r«iii rid# Mt|» W' d#Wfi u|H»n 
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asses or mules. It is six feet four in- 
ches wide, and seven feet two inches 
hio'h. Between it and the interior of 
the well, a wall of rock is left, to pre- 
vent persons falling into, or even look- 
ing down it, (which in some cases would 
be equally fatal,) except through certain 
openings orwindows, by means of which, 
it is faintly lighted from the interior of 
tlie well : by this passage the animals 
descend, which drive the machinery that 
raises the water from the lower shaft 
into the reservoir or basin, from which 
it is again elevated by sin^ilar machinery, 
and other oxen on the surface of the 
ground. See figure. In the lower shaft, a 
path is also cut down to the water, but as 
no partition is left betweenit and the well, 
it is extremely perilous for strangers to 
descend. 

The square openings represented on 
each side of the upper shaft, are sec- 
tions of the spiral passage, and the zig- 
zag lines indicate its direction. The 
wheels at the top carry endless ropes, 
the lower parts of which reach down 
to the water ; to these, earthenwai'e var 
ses are secured by ligatures, see A, A, 
at equal distances through the whole of 
their length, so that when the machinery 
is moved, these vessels ascend full of 
water on one side of the wheels, dis- 
charge it into troughs as they pass over 
them and desc^end in an inverted po- 
sition on the other. For a further de- 
scription of tlris apparatus, see the chap- 
ter on the chain of pots. 

This celebrated production of former 
times, it will be perceived, resembles an. 
enormous hollow screw, the centre of 
which forms the well, and the threads, a 
winding stair-case round it. To erect 
of granite a flight of “ geometrical” or 
“ well stairs,” two or three hundred feet 
high, on the surface of the ground, 
would require extraordinary skill; al- 
though in the execution, every aid frona 
rules, measures, and the light of day, 
would guide the workmeir at every step j 
but to begin such a wmrk at the top, 
and construct it downwards hy excava- 
tion alone, in the dark bowels of the 
earth, is a more arduous undertaking, 
especially as deviations from the correct 
lines could not be remedied ; yet in Jo- 


llo ^ Sactlou of Joseph*! Well 
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seph’s well, the partition of rock between the pit and the passage-way, 
and the uniform inclination of the latter, seem to have been ascertained 
with equal precision, as if the whole had been constructed of cut stone on 
the surface. Was the pit, or the passage, formed first; or were they simul- 
taneously carried on, and the excavated masses from both borne up the 
latter 1 The extreme thinness of the partition wall, excited the astonish- 
ment of M. Jomard, whose account of the well is inserted in the second 
volume of Memoirs in Napoleon’s great Work on Egypt, part 2nd, p, 
691. It is, according to him, but sixteen centimetres thick, [about six in- 
ches !] He justly remarks that it must have required singular care to 
leave and preserve so small a portion while excavating the rock from both 
sides of it. It would seem no stronger in proportion, than sheets of 
pasteboai'd placed on edge, to support one end of the stairs of a modern 
built house, for it should be borne in mind, that the massive roof of the spiral 
passage next the well, has nothing but this film of rock to support it, 
or to prevent such portions from falling, as are loosened by fissures, or 
such, as from changes in the direction of the strata, are not firmly united 
to the general mass. But this is not all: thin and insufficient as it may 
seem, the bold designer has pierced it through its whole extent with semi- 
circular openings, to admit light from the well; those on one side are 
shown in the figure. 

Opinions respecting the date of this well are exceedingly various. Po- 
cocke thought it was built by a vizier named J oseph, eight hundred years 
ago ; other authorities more generally attribute it to Saladin, the intrepid 
defender of his country against the hordes of European savages, who, un- 
der the name of crusaders, spread rapine and carnage through his land. 
His name was Yussef, [Joseph.] By the common people of Egypt, it 
has long been ascribed to the patriarch of that name, and their traditions 
are often well-founded ; of which we shall give an example in. the ac- 
count of the Swa^w. Van Sleb, who visited Egypt several times in the 
17th century, says, some of the people in his time, thought it was digged 
by Spirits, and he adds, “ I am almost inclined to believe it, for I cannot 
conceive how man can compass so wonderful a work.”* This mode of 
accounting for ancient works is common among ignorant peojrie, and may 
be considered as proof of their great antiquity. Hr. Robertson, in speak- 
ing of ancient monuments in India, remarks that they are of such high 
antiquity, that as the natives cannot, either from history or tradition, give 
any information concerning the time in which they were executed, the^ 
universally ascribe the formation of them to superior beings.’^ Some wri- 
ters believe this well to have been the work of a more scientific people 
than any of the comparatively modern possessors of Egypt — in other 
words, they think it the production of the same people that built the py- 
ramids and the urndvalled monuments of Thebes, Dendarah and Ebsam- 
boul. Lastly, Cairo is supposed by others, to occupy the site of Egyp- 
tian Babylon, and this well is considered by them, one of the remains of 
that ancient city. Amidst this variety of opinions respecting its origin, it 
is certain, that it is every way wortlw of the ancient mechanics of Egypt; 
and in its magnitude exhibits one of the prominent features which cha- 
racterize all their known productions. 

Why was this celebrated well made oblong? Its designer had cer- 
tainly his reasons for it. May not this form have been intended to en- 
lighten more perfectly the interior, by sooner receiving and retaining 
longer the rays of the sun? To what point of the compass its longest 


‘The present state of Egypt, by F. Van Sleb. Lon. 1678. p,. 348. Appendix 
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sides coincide, kas nbt, that we are aware of, been recorded. Should they 
prove to be iu the direction of the rising and setting sun, the reason sug- 
gested, may possibly be the true one. 

In Ogilvy’s Africa, it is remarked that at the last city to the south of 
Egypt, “ is a deep well, into whose bosom the sun shines at noon, while 
he passes to and again through the northern signs.” p. 99. This is the 
same well that Strabo mentions at 8yene, which marked the sxxmmer sol- 
stice — the day was known, when the style of the sun dial cast no shade at 
noon, and the vertical sun darted his rays to the bottom of the well. It 
was at Syene, that Eratosthenes, 220 B. C. made the first attempt to 
measure the circumference of the earth — and to the same city, the poet 
Juvenal was banished. 

REFLECTIONS ON ANCIENT WELLS. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be remarked that an- 
cient wells are of very high interest, inasmuch as many of them are the 
only memoiials, that have come down to us, of the early inhabitants of 
the world; and they differ from almost all other monuments of man in 
former times ; not only in their origin, design, and duration, but above all, 
in their utility. In this respect, no barren monument, of whatever 
magnitude or material, which ambition, vanity, or power, has erected, at 
the expense of the labor and lives of the oppressed, can ever be com- 
pared with them. Such monuments are, wdth few exceptions, proofs of a 
people’s sufferings; and were generally erected to the basest of our spe- 
cies: whereas ancient wells have, through the long series of past ages, 
continually alleviated human woe; and have furnished man with one of 
nature’s best gifts without the least alloy. 

It would almost appear, as if the divine Being had established a law, 
by which works of pure beneficence and real utility should endure almost 
for ever ; while those of mere magnificence, however elaborately con- 
structed, should in time pass away. The temple of Solomon — his golden 
house, ivory palaces, and splendid gardens are wholly gone; but the plain 
cisterns, which he built to supply his people with water, remain almost as 
perfect as ever. Thus the pride of man is punished by a law, to which 
the most favored of mortals formed no exception. 

An additional interest is attached to several wells and fountains of the 
old world, from the frequent allusion to them in the Scriptures, and by 
the classical writers of Greece and Rome. In addition to those already 
named, the following may be noticed. When the Israelites left Egypt, 
'' they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and three score 
and ten palm trees.” Now the Grove of Elim yet flourishes; and its 
fountains have neither increased nor diminished, since the Israelites 
encamped by them.® Modern travelers in Palestine often allay their 
thirst at the well which belonged to the birth place of David, the “ Well 
of Bethlehem,” whose waters he so greatly preferred to all others. The 
inhabitants of Cos, druik of the same spring which Hippocrates used 
twenty -three hundred years ago; and their ti’aditions still connect it with 
his name. The nymphs of Scyros, another island in the Egean, in the 
early ages assembled at a certain fountain to draw water for domestic 
uses. This fountain, says Dr. Clarke, exists in its original state; and is 
still the same rendezvous as formerly, of love or of gallantry, of gossip- 

» We are aware that Dr. Shaw — ^Travels, p. 350 — observed but nint wells. He says, at 
8iat time, three of them were filled up with sand ; hut the whole were to be seen a 
j&bit time previous to his visiting them, and we believe since. 
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ping and tale telling. Young women may be seen coming from it in 
groups, and singing, with vases on their heads, precisely as represented 
on ancient marbles. It was at Scyros where young Achilles was concealed 
to prevent his going to the Trojan war. He was placed among, and habited 
like, the daughters of Lycomedes; but Ulysses adroitly discovered him, 
by offering for sale, in the disguise of a pedler, a fine suit of armor, among 
trinkets for women. 

Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, the On of Genesis, of which Joseph’s 
father-in-law was governor and priest, and whose inhabitants, according 
to Herodotus, (ii. 3.) were the most ingenious of all the Egyptians, and 
where the philosophers of Greece assembled to acquire “the wisdom of 
Egypt,” was famous for its fountain of excellent water: — this fountain, 
with a solitary obelisk, is all that remains to point out the place where 
that splendid city stood. 

Aqueducts, fountains, cisterns and wells, are in numerous instances the 
only remains of some of the most celebrated cities of the ancient world. 
Of Heliopolis, Syene and Babylon in Egypt; of Tyre, Sidon, Palmyra, 
Nineveh, Carthage, Utica, Barca, and many others; and when, in the course 
' of futui-e ages, the remaining portals and columns of Persepolis are 
entirely decayed, and its sculptures crumbled to dust : its cisterns and 
and aqueduct (both hewn out of the rock) will serve to excite the curi- 
osity of future antiquai'ies, when every other monument of the city to 
which they belonged has perished. The features of nature, says Dr. 
Clarke, continue the same, though works of art may be done away: the 
‘beautiful gate’ of the Jerusalem temple is no more, but Siloah’s Foun- 
tain still flows, and Kedron yet murmurs in the Valley of JehoshaiJiat. 
According to Chateaubriand, the Pool of Bethesda, a reservoir, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet by forty, constructed of large stones cramped with 
iron, and lined with flints embedded in cement, is the only specimen re- 
maining of the ancient architecture of that city. 

, Ephesus, too, is no more ; and the temjile of Diana, that according to 
Pliny was 220 years in building, and upon which was lavished the talent 
and treasure of the east; the pride of all Asia, and one of the wonders 
of the world, has vanished; while the fomrtains which furnished the citi- 
zens with water, remain as fresh and perfect as ever. And as a tremen- 
dous satire on all human grandeur, it may be remarked, that a few solitary 
marble sarcophagi, which once enclosed the mighty dead of Ephesus, 
have been preserved — but as watering troughs for cattle Cisterns have 
been discovered in the oldest citadels of Greece. The fountains of 
Bounarhashi are perhaps the only objects i-emaining, tha.t can bo relied on, 
in locating the palace of Priam and the site of ancient Troy. And the 
well near the outer walls of the temple of Che sun at Palmyra, will, in 
all probability, furnish men witli water, when other relics of Tadmor in 
the wilderness have disappeared.** 

To conclude, a great number of the wells of the ancient world still 
supply man with water, although their history generally, is lost in the 
night of time. 


‘‘Mr. Addison, in his journey southward from Damascus, says the foiintiiin at Naxora, 
in Gallilee, “trickles from a spout into a marble trough, which appears to Ijuve been 
an ancient sarcophagus.” And close by the well at Mizra, ho observed hagmeiite of an- 
other, which had been used for a similar purpose. We may add, that SVeocil, the- old 
English historian, remarks that the atone collin of Richard 3d, “is now made a drinking 
trough for horses at u common Inn." Edition of 11515, p. 737. 

''Lord Lindsay’s Letters, (10.)' — Phil. Tratis. Lowthorp’s Abridg. iil, 490. 
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ANCIENT AMERICAN WELLS. 

As wells are among the most ancient of man’s lahors, tluit aro (!Xtant 
m the old world, might we not expect to find some on tlio.so contlncnits, 
relics of those races, who. in the unknown depths o( turns are supposed 

to have cultivated the arts of civili'/ation hore'f Wo might: ami true it is 
that amonff the proofs that a populous and much more onhgliteuecl iieople 
than the Indians have ever been, were at one time the poHsmsaors of Ama- 
rica ancient wells have been adduced. the InghoBt point ol the 

Ohio says Mr. T. Flint, to where I am now writing (bt. bharlos cm the 
Missouri) and far up the upper Mississippi and Missouri, tlio moro the 
connti-y is explored and peopled, and the moro its aurfiioo is pcmctratcd, 
not only are there more mounds brought to view, but move iucimlostible 
marks of a numerous population. Wells, artieioullv Wai.lku, dif- 
ferent structures of convenience or defence, have heai found in such mm- 
hers, as no longer to excite evnosity'" , , i 

But American antiquities wore so novel, so unlookc'd lor, and so insu- 
lated from those of the old world, that learnod men vvero greiitly per- 
plexed at their appearance ; and at a loss to account for their origin. Thii 
is still, in a great measure, the case. A mysU'ry, hitherto inipeiietmbk*, 
hano-s over the primeval inhabitants of these cotilinentH. Who they were, 
and^'hence they came, aro problems tliat have liitliei io deliod all tlie re- 
searches of antiquarians. Nothing, porlmps, but the inereiiHiiig occupa- 
tion of the soil, and excavations which civilizatiou ituluctm, will eyeutUfUly 
determine the question, whether these aiiticpnlles are to bo lutrilmted to 


Jerseys; or whether some of them did not lielong to an iiuligmious w 
Cuthite race, who inhabited those prolific regions, in tirnoK when th® 
mastodon and mammoth and mogalonix wore yet in the land. 

No one can reflect on the myriads of our specie.s wlio have occupied 
this half of the globe — perhaps from times anterior to the (lood— without 
longing to know something of their history ; of their physical and into!* 
lectual condition j their languages, manners and arts; of ibe revolutioni 
through which they passed ; and especially of tlio.so eireurnHUumes whieh 
caused them to disappear before tlie progenitors of the prcmerit red mott. 
The subject is one of the most interesting that ever tixcweiBod tins huraaa 
mind. It is calculated to e.xcito the moat thrilling stHmaiioiiH, and wt 
have often expressed our surprise, that ono of the most oliviou.s and pro- 
mising sources of information has never been Buflicieiitly investigated; 
we allude to ancient wells,, a close examination of which, iriiglit. lead t© 
discoveries equally interesting, and far moro importfuit, than thosn whioh 
resulted from a similar examination of Grecian wells. Dr. Clarke say*, 
that "Vases of Terra Cotta, of the highest antiquity, linvo been found ii 
cleansing the wells of Athens."'' 

Some persons may perhaps supposo tho old wells In tlio westem parti 
of this continent, to be the work of Indians ; but the.He ptaiple have novar 
been known to make any thing like a regular well. Mr. Cutlin, the artiit, 

.. V 


* A Roman well was discovered b the Bovonloonth oantury, near the great iwd 
which leads to Carlisle, in England. Instead of baing wallodf up with slotw, it wm 
lined with largo casks or hogsheads, six feet deep, ancT made of pino. The well w« 
covered vyith o^ plank nine inohos thick. In it ware found nms, dnnkkw em$, mush 

Ik -j ®oks of which were stitched and mUed. Phil. Trans. Lowthorp*! 

Abiadg. Ill, 431. ^ 
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who «i)ont 1‘ight yi'iiM nnuuig thiwo <‘n tbo iijtMrr \v»ri-i-« t.j* fli»« 
sirini and and Huothor ^ontU'inaH who Iwl lour, i'oosi t-ii.* ot'fho 

Rnrky mountain!*, irnu.un tlm h'hi Hnmh*, nod othrr t..wa,.h iho 

Pacific liotli inionu nn thiit the vviUl and unliUor.-d ludiuun sirwt fuivo 
rccuuwo to wtdls, 'riu'V it‘ bu’t Imvo im tiood of dtciu. ihmr % i!l.i|,*i.» 
arc invarinhlv located on the Uovdvr^ or vicinity of In rmon 

orHilircring tVmn thirrt wldU' imv.ding, tlnw, m common with mt.cr .ava 
gt<H, w.mcurnfi scrape a ludo in mml t»r wet mnl. to id, ram a rampumry 

supply. 


(‘ H A P T K R Vlll. 

AnalMt m««htt»W ef WMtur (Vow wpU* / hU»»» .s, »u» s*iWi« w«U>' 

.-Aliy»lHW-4t(«it»irtw»'~I*mw--Jua«>^-' loMv,' t;«8U«.t <‘o»4 ««.4 «i I# 

wMl-liy lb« jwlriwH® -M»kh.««r.i. 4n l‘al«.n.iw 4»4i# .vt»*9o4,w V ,«i8.=, «.« 

t»r ttB«l I’tiWllPU WXU Wrllliit* lk« »»f IHb IC»w» *U, tft 0 - 

IhP • WbII IU«WB,' «if AOiPSw, «»>4 •(*p. *«»*., X /bi#.. ru«««..e \* 

wid »b 4 .»«**«»■ piX.* .-r fMorong 

wtttwr, 

VVi imi now to cxiimiitc the tnoden priu liwinl hy thr an» »ci*ti, sn «ih 
tninin|i' water from widl«. Wlom the firat ?4S!n|dr< cxriivMu»ns l,cc;t»nc w 

far dct'ptMicil, that tlic NVfttcr could tu* loiigs’t' Iw, reached l»y a tc-i-s.d m 

the hand, Hojno mode of mnuhly procuring it under ’smh tnrcum«tu»rc« 
wotdd soon ire tlevi»Hnl, tit all cane** of jnoileralc depth, the nnosi 6ifn|de 
and cllicicnt, wiui to form ats incUned plane or pa»aa||e, sVetu she sunken 
of the ground to that of the water i a device l,y winch the principal iid 
vatagea of an open spring on the aurikee were retameil, an*i *«ne |«y wlurh 
domestie anitnaU could procure water for ihennudves w ithout it,r aid or 
atietulance of nmn. *l*hetv‘f !« realms to Wheve that ihni wai one «>| she 
primitive methiMU of ohtaiiutig the luomi, when it was hut a ■shost ds*> 
tance helow the surface of the prirtmii ; and was most Ishely mi|»9f^rcep- 
lihly introduced hy the gradual deepening of, «r enlafging the ravute® nf 
natural apringn, nr artifuunl excsvainms. 

But wdien in process of time, ihes*! lafcame too deep tor ev«efs«.r pa*- 
rages of lhi» kind to l«’ rojivenient or pracltralde, the welb tlic-m solve* 
were enlarged, awl »tldr« of steps f«n' descending to the w ater. cuifttiueted 
miihin them, "riie cirrusnstunre!! recorded »n tienesis, %s.iv, u,«lu»‘*t ns «o 
ladiew that the well at which Rlie^!«‘r, the ateward *.|’ Aornham, wes Re- 
hecctt, was one of the«»i. When the former arrive. ! at Nale »r, lie made 
his camels *' to kneel down Wilhmil the city hy a Well «8 tvairr, aS ihe 
limti of the evening that women go out n, draw water : and Relarrm 
camti out with li»’r pitcher »i|Hin her shoulder-’--’'';and she went (hm-m tm the 
well, awl filled her pitcher and mmr «/,/' Had auy machine lieen gtSso'herl 
to this woll, to rai*« it* waier, t»r had « v«»ise| sn«|«mded to a cord 
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that the litpiid wm ohlained !»y immersing she pindior in it, and tn rwlw 
to flu this, tko ' wrni down' in the w.Miter, That this wrfl Wii 

not deep, may bo infern^d lV«rn the fan shat R*di*.«-,-a drew Wii!t*r iiifi- 
rient to i|uermh tliit lldrst of Im rrroeU, for it s# »i<%(d, she ihrm, 

“ till ibe^ had dorni drinking ;** « t«*k wlnrh n« ¥tmu$ h*-!. <•* 

accomphshad sti tim ttrfi« ffii|ili«l m she tent, if t.lii« well tad bmm 
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moderately deep, and one wliicli under all circumstances was a laborious 
performance ; for these animals take a prodigious quantity of water at 
a time, sufHcient to last them from ten to twenty days. Eliezer might 
well wonder at the ingenuous and benevolent disposition of Rebecca, and 
every reader of the account is equally surprised at his insensibilty, in per- 
mitting her to pei'form the labor unaided by himself or his attendants. 

Wells with stairs by which to descend to the water, are still common. 
The inhabitants of Arkeko m Abyssinia, are supplied with water from six 
wells, which are twenty feet deep and fifteen in diameter. The water 
is collected and carried ujj a hroken ascent by men, women and children.® 
Fryer in his Travels in India, p. 410, speaks of “ deep wells many fathom 
under ground with stately stone stairs.” Joseph’s well in Egypt is ano- 
ther example of stairs both within and without. Bishop Heber observed 
one in Benares, wnith a tower over it, and a “ sleep fiight of steps for de- 
scending to the water.” Forrest, in his Tour along the Ganges and the 
Jumna, says, ‘‘near the village of Futtehpore, is a largo well, ninety feet 
in circumference, with a broad stone staircase to descend to the water, 
which might be about thirty feet.” Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, 
remarks that “ many of the Guzzerat wells, have steps leading down to 
the' water; while others have not.” In a preceding page, we quoted a 
passage from Ward's History of the Hindoos to the same effect. Ta- 
vernier, speaking of the scarcity of water in Persia, sa.ys, of wells they 
have a great many, and he describes one witli steps down to the water.’* 
“ We passed a large and well built tank, with two flights of steys de- 
scending, into it, at the opposite angles, possibly the pool of Plehron, where 
David hanged the murderers of Ishbosheth.”® The fountain of Siloam 
is reached by a descent of thirty steps cut in the solid rock. 

The small quantity of water furnished by some wells, rendered a de-. 
scent to it desirable, and hence it was often collected as fast as it appeared,, 
by women who often waited for that purpose. “ That which pleased me 
most of all,” says Fryer, p. 126, “was a sudden surprise, when they 
brought -ms to the wrong side of a pretty square tank or well, with a wall 
of stone : breast high; when expecting to find it covered with water, 
looking down five fathom deep, I saw; a clutter of women, very handsome, 
waiting the distilling of the water from its dewy sides, which they catch 
in jars, It is out out of a. black marble rock, up. almost to the top, with 
broad steps to go down. Mr. Addison in his ‘ Journey Southward from 
Damascus,’ says, “ at the fountain near D’jenneen, the women used their 
hands as -ladles to fill their pitchers. This scarcity of water, and the prac- 
tice of scooping it up in small quantities, are referred to, by both sacred 
and profane authors. “ They came to the pits and found no water, they 
returned widi their vessels empty.” Jer. xiv, 3. “ There shall not be 

found of it a sherd, [a pottei’’s vessel,] to take fire from the hearth, or to 
take water out of the pit,” — that is, to scoop it up when too shallow to J 
immerse, a vase or pitcher in it. Isaiah, iii, 14. St. Peter speaks of wells ' 
‘ without water,’, and Hosea, of ‘ fountains dried up.’ 

The water njmpba lament their empty urns." Ovid., Met. ii, 278. 

The inhabitants of Libya, where the wells often contain little water, 

“ draw it otit in little buckets, made of the shank bones of the cainel.^” 

Wells with stairs are not only of very remote origin, but they appear 
to have been used by aZZ the nations of antiquity. They were common 
among the Greeks and Romans.® The well mentioned by Pausanias, of 


"Ed. Encyc. Art. Arkeko. ’’Persian Trav. l.^>7. "Lindsay’s Trav. Let. 9, 
5 A OgiIvy’s Africa, 308.. "Lardner's Arts ,of the Greelcs and Romans, i, 138- 
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which we have spoken in a previous chapter, has steps which lead down 
to the water.'^ The well for the purification of worshippers, in the tem- 
ple of Isis, in Pompeii, has a descent by steps to the water.'’ The wells 
of Thrace, had generally a covered flight of steps.® Ancient wells of 
similar construction are still to be seen in various parts of Europe. There 
is one near Hempstead, Eng. for the protection of which, an act of par- 
liament was passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Such wells, probably gave rise to the beautiful circular stairs so com- 
mon in old towers, and still known, as ‘ well stairs.’ 

In Galveston, (Texas,) and other parts of America, where there are no 
springs, cisterns are sunk in the sand between hillocks, into which the 
surface water drains, and steps are formed to lead down to it. 


CORD AND BUCKET. 



No. 8. Modern Grcolc foraalo drawing water. No. 9. From n manuscript of tlio IStli contury. 

However old and numerous wells with stah's within them may be, 
mbst of the ancient ones were constructed without them ; hence the ne- 
cessity of some mode of raising the water. From the earliest ages, a 
vessel suspended to a cord, has been used by all nations — a device more 
simple and more extensively employed than any other, and one which was 
undoubtedly the germ of the most useful hydraulic machines of the an- 
cients, as the chain of pots, chain pump, &c. That a cord and bucket 
were used to raise water from Jacob’s well, nineteen centuries ago, is 
evident from the account of the interview, which the Savior had with the 
woman of Samaria at it. “ Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, called 
Sichar; now Jacob’s well was there, and Jesus being wearied sat on the 
well ; and there cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water ; J esus saith 
unto her, give me to drink.” Had any machine been attached to this well 
at that time, by which a traveler or stranger could raise it, he could have 
procured it for himself j and as he was thirsty, he probably would have 
done so, without waiting for any one to draw it for him ; but thej reason 
why he did not, is subsequently explained by the woman herself ; who, 
in replying to one of his remarks, the meaning of which she misappre- 
hended, said “ Sir, thou hast nothing to draio with, and the well is deep.” 
This well, as already remarked, is one hundred and five feet deep. Hence 
at that period every one' carried the means of raising the water with him. 
No. 9. of the illustrations, is a representation of the w'oman of Samaria 
drawing water. It is from a Greek illuminated manuscript of the 12th 
century, from D’Agincourt’s Storia Dell’Arte. 

It is still the general practice in the east, for any one, who goes to 

‘‘For. Top. 196. ‘‘Pompeii, i, 277. “HydrauUa, 166. 
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draw water, to carry a vessel and cord with him, a custom which without 
doubt, has prevailed there since the patriarchal ages. This was tho 
opinion of Mahomet, whose testimony on such a subject is unexceptiona- 
ble. He was an Arab — a people who pride themselves on the preserva- 
tion of the customs of their celebrated ancestors, Abraham, Ishmael, and 
Job. In his account of Joseph’s deliverance from the pit, into which his 
brethren had cast him, (and which many commentators believe was a 
well, which at the time contained little or no water,) he says ; “ Certain 
travelers came, and sent one to draw water, (who went to the* well in 
which Joseph was,) and Ae let down his hucket,” &c. K-oran, chap, xii. 
This account is perfectly consistent with that of Moses. Josephus, also, 
seems to have believed it to be a well : “ Reubel took the lad and tied 
■ him to a cord, and let him down gently into the pit, for it had no water 
in it.” Antiq. B. ii. 3. 

At 3 o’clock, (says Mr. Addison in his ''Journey Snuthiuard from 
Damascus,”) we rode to a well (in approaching Cana of Galilee) in a 
field, where an Arab was watering his goats. There was a long stone 
trough by the side of the well, and this was filled with water hy means 
of a leathern bucket attached to a rope, which the Arab carried about 
xcith him, for the convenience of himself and his herds. It was just such 
a scene as that described in Genesis : " And behold a well in the field, and 
lo, there were three flocks of sheep lying by it, for out of that well they 
watered their flocks, and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth,” 
Among the ruins of Mizra, in the great plain of Jezreel, the same traveler 
observes : “ Surprised at the desolate aspect of the spot, I rode with my 
servant to a well a few yards distant, where two solitary men were 
watering their goats, by means of a leathern buchet attached to a rope / 
and dismounting, I sat on the stone at tlie well’s mouth.” Mr. Forbes, 
after a residence of many years in Asia, said he ” did not recollect any 
wells furnished with buckets and ropes for the convenience of strangers ; 
most travelers are therefore provided loith them; and halcarras and reli- 
gious pilgrims frequently carry a small brass pot affixed to a long string 
for this purpose.” ® 

In ancient Alexandria, where the arts were cultivated and science 
flourished to an extent perhaps unequaled in any older city, water was 
draw up from the cisterns, with which every house was provided, witlt 
the simple cord and bucket. This city was supplied witb water from tho 
Nile : it was admitted into vaulted reservoirs or cisterns, which were 
constructed at the time the foundations of the city were laid by Alexander. 
They were sufficiently capacious to contain water for a whole year, being 
filled only at the annual inundation of the river, through a canal made for 
the puroose. Apertures or v^ell openings, through which tlie water was 
raised from these reservoirs, are still to be seen. ” Whole lines of ancient 
streets are traceable,” (says Lord Lindsay, Travels, Letter 2.) “ hy the 
wells recurring every six or seven yards : by which the contiguous houses, 
long since crumbled away, drew water from the vast cisterns with which 
the whole city was undermined.” 

“ Every house,” says Rollin, “had an opening into its cistern, like the 
mouth oi a well, through which the water was taken up either in buckets 
or pitchers._ It may be said, this last quotation is not conclusive, since 
It does not mdicate the manner in which the bucket was elevated— bv a 
^n ass . a pu ey ? or by the hand alone ? We have satisfactory ovi- 

pavement of the old city is from ten 
A ^rface of the modern streets, and excavations are , 

hequendy made by tlie Pasha’s workmen, for the stones of the old pave- 
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raised water for their kneading-troughs, from cisterns or wells under the 
floor of their shops. Three bakers’ shops, at least, have been found, and 
all of them in a tolerable state of preservation : their mills, ovens, knead- 
ing troughs, flour, loaves of bread, (with their quality, or the baiters’ 
names stamped on them,) leaven, vessels for containing water, and their re- 
servoirs of the latter, &c. have been discovered, so as to leave almost 
nothing wanting to perfect our knowledge of this art among the Homans. 
It is probable that wells were not infrequent in the interior of the houses 
in Pompeii, .for another one was discovered in the house of a medical 
man, as presumed from chirurgical instruments found in it.*^ 

The custom of Roman bakers having wells or cisterns within their 
houses, continued to modern times. When the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Prance, undertook in the last century, the noble task of pub- 
lishing a detailed account of all the useful arts, with a view to their uni- 
verM diffusion and perpetuity — the baker is represented drawing water 
Rom a well, under the floor of his shop, and in a manner analagous to 
that practised by his predecessors of Pompeii.^ London bakers also had 
wells in their cellars, for the same purpose, and probably still have them 
to some extent. . 

The inhabitants of the city of Aleppo, the metropolis of Syria, drew 
water from their cisterns or subterraneous reservoirs, and also from their 
weUs, with which ‘ almost every house’® was provided, with a cor’d and 
bucket, in the same manner as the Egyptians of Alexandria; and so do 
the inhabitants of BooVy which occupies the site of ancient Tyre, a town 
which contained in 1816, according to Mr. Buckingham, eight hundred 
stone built houses, most of which, he observes, had wells. Ancient Car- 
thage was built like Alexandria, upon cisterns — a common practice of 
old. The modern inhabitants of Arzew, the ancient Arsenaria, as observed 
by Dr. Shaw in his Travels, dwell in the old cisterns, as in so many ho- 
vels; the water from whiph, was doubtless drawn in former times, by the 
simple cordapd bucket — the univ&'sal implements still used throughout 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, Hindostan, and generally 
through all the east. This primeval device for raising water, has been 
used in all ages, and will doubtless continue to be so used, to the end of 
time. 

An interesting circumstance is recorded, respecting an individual, who, 
from his occupation in ancient Athens, was named the ‘Well-Drawer,’ 
which may here be noticed. This was Clean thes, a native of Lydia, who 
went to Athens as a wrestler, about 300 B. C. and acquiring a taste for 
philosophy there, determined to place himself under the tuition of some 
eminent philosopher, although he possessed no more than four dracJmm, 
■or sixty-two cents ! He became a disciple of Zeno, and that he might have 
leisure to attend the schools of philosophy in the day-time, he dr etc wata'h'^ 
night, as a common laborer in the public gardens. For several years he was 
so very poor, that he wrote the heads of his master’s lectures, on bones 
and shells, for want of money to buy better materials : at last, some Athe- 
nian citizens observing, that though he appeared strong and healthy, he 
had no visible means of subsistence, summoned him before the Areopagus, 
according to a law borrowed from the Egyptians, to give an account of 
his manner of living. Upon this, he produced the gardener for whom he 
drew water, and a woman for whom he ground meal, as witnesses to 
prove that he subsisted by the labor of his hands. The judges, we are 

'^■Lardner’s Arts, &c. i, 268. Pescriptions des Arts et Metiers. Paris, .1761. Art. du 
'Bl^langer. PJauche 5. “Russel’s History of Aleppo, p. 7. 
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told, were so much struck with admiration of his conduct, that they or- 
dered ten [one hundred and sixty dollars] to be i:>aid him out of the 

public treasury. 

The conduct of Cleanthes explains the secret of the great celebrity of 
many ancient philosophers, and shows the only means by which eminence 
in any department of human knowledge can be acquired : viz. Ijy industry 
and perseverance. Besides his poverty, which of itself was sufficient to 
paralyze the efforts of most men, he was so singularly dull in apprehen- 
sion, that his fellow disciples used to call him the ass; but resolution and 
application raised him above them all, made him a complete master of 
the stoic philosophy, and qualified him as successor of the illustrious Zeno. 
Democritus beautifully expressed the same sentiment, by representing 
Truth as hid in the bottom of a well ; to intimate the difficulty with which 
she is found. 

Analogous to the conduct of Cleanthes, was ffiat of JdlaufMs, the poet, 
who being reduced from competence to the meanest 23overty, hired him- 
self to a baker as a common laborer, and while employed in grinding 
corn, exercised his mind in study. The same may be reinai'kcd of Ascle- 
piades and Menedemus, two Grecian philosophers, who were both so 
poor, that at one period, they hired themselves as hrudfelayer' s laborers, 
and were employed in carrying mortar to the tojos of buildings. Asclo- 
piades, was not ashamed to be seen tlius engaged, but his companion “liid 
himself if he saw any one passing by.” Atlienceus, says they wore at 
one time summoned, like Cleanthes, before the Areopagites, to account 
for' their manner of living — when they requested a miller to be sent I’or, 
who testified that “ they came every night to his mill, where they labored 
and gained two draclimus.” 

No. 8, in the last engraving, represents a modern Greek female drawing 
water. It is from a sketch of Capo DTstrias’ house. See the Westminster 
Review for September, 1838. 


CISTERN POLE. 

This sirajjle imjilement, may be thought too in- 
significant to deserve a particular notice, but as it 
is extensively used in our rain-water cisterns, and 
is no modern device, we are unwilling to pass it. 
It was known to the Romans. Pliny ex^irossly 
mentions it, when speaking of various modes of 
watei’ing gardens. lie says water is drawn from 
a well or tank, “ by plain poles, books and buckets,” 
B, xix, 4 ; and that it was a dmnestic implement in 
old times as at present, in raising water from 
cisterns, is proved by the discovery of some of 
the hooks at_ Pompffi. Lard. Arts, &g. i, 205. 
Having mentioned the rain water cisterns of die 
Romans, _ it may be observed, that they •wore as 
common in Pompeii as they are in this city, every 
house having been furnished with one. 

As Pliny’s account of these cisterns may bo 
useful to some mechanics, especially masons, we 
shall malce 'no apology for inserting it. The 
walls were lined with strong cement, formed of 
No. 10 . Cistern Pole. five parts of sharp sand, and two of quicklime 
mixed with flints ; the bottom being p&Ved with 
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Ae same, and well beaten with an iron rammer.” B. xxxvi, 23. Holland’s 
Trans. The composition of this cement, differs from that which Dr. 
^aw says has been used in modern times in the east; and which he 
thinks is the same as that of the ancients. He says the cisterns which 
were built by Sultan hen Eglih, in several parts of the kingdom of Tunis, 
are equal in solidity widi the famous ones at Carthage, continuing to this 
day (unless where they been designedly broken,) as firm and compact, 
M if they were just finished. The composition is made in this manner: 

talte two parts of wood ashes, three of lime, and one of fine sand, 
which after bein^ well sifted and mixed together, they beat for three 
days and nights incessantly with wooden mallets, sprinkling them alter- 
nately and at proper times, with a little oil and water, till they become 
of a duo consistence. This composition is chiefly used in their arches. 
Cisterns and terraces. But the pipes of their aqueducts, arc joined by 
beating tow and lime together, with oil only, without any mixture of water. 
Both lhe.se compositions quickly assume the hardness of stone, and suffer no 
water to pervade tliem. Trav. 286. 

If the Homans wished to have water perfectly pure, they made two 
and ^ sometimes three cisterns, at different levels ; so that the water suc- 
cessively deposited the impurities with which it might bo charged. 
Hrom this, we see that the recent introduction of two cisterns for the 
same purpose, in some of our best houses, is a pretty old contnvance. 
It in fact dates far beyond the Roman era. The famous cisterns of So- 
lomon are examples of it. Rain-water was frequently boiled by the Ro- 
mans before they used it. Pliny xxxi, 3. This was also an ancient prac- 
tice among older nations. Herodotus, says the water of the Choaspes, 
which was drunk by the Persian kings, was previously boiled, and kept 
in vessels of silver. B. i, 188. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Pulley) Its oricriii unkuoim — Usod in the erection ojf ancient buildings und in ships— Ancient one 
found in Egypt — Probably first used to raise water — Not extensively used in ancient Grecian wells: Cause 
of this— Used in Mocoa and Japan — ^Lod to the employment of animals to raise water — Simple mode of 
adapting them to this purpose, in the east. PuUoy and two buckets : Usod liy the Anglo Saxous, Nor- 
mans, Aco.— Italian mode of raising water to upper floors — ^Dosagulier’s mode — Self-acting, or gaining 
and losing buokots— Marquis of Worcester— Heron of Alexandria— Robert Fludd— Lover bucket eiiglae 
— -Buokot of Bologna^— Materials of ancient buckets, 

PULLET AND SINGLE BUCKET. 

We now come to the period when some of the simple machines, or 
mechanioal powers, as they are improperly named, were applied to raise 
watei'. yVhen first took place, is unknown : That it was at an early 
stage in ihe progress of the arts, few persons will doubt; but the time is 
as imcettaiu, as that of the invention of those admirable contrivances 
for transmitting and modifying forces. It was among tbe devices by 
which the famous structures of antiquity were raised; and Egyptian en- 
gineers under the Pharaohs^ were undoubtedly acquainted with all the 
combinations of it now known. Had Vitruvius neither described it, nor 
mentioned its applications, a circumstance which occurred at the close of 
Oleopatra^s life, would have suSiciently proved its general use, in the 
^feotipn of elevated buildings under the Ptolemies. The Egyptian queen, 
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the case had th.e pulley been used. If such had been the custom, nei- 
ther the mendicant Telepheus, nor Diogenes the philosopher, would have 
carried about with them, vessels for the purpose. 

It is not easy to account for the partial rejection of the pulley by the 
Greeks in raising water, when its introduction would have materially di 
minished human labor. It certainly did not arise from ignorance of its 
advantages, as their constant application of it to other purposes, attests ; 
and diere is reason to believe, they adopted it to some extent in. raising 
water from the holds of their ships, in common with the maritime people 
of Asia. It was indeed used in some of their wells,® but only to a limi- 
ted extent. The principal reason for not employing it in public wells, was 
probably this — With it, a single person only could draw water at a time, 
while without it, numbers could lower and raise their vessels simulta- 
neously, without interfering with each other In the former case, alter- 
cations would be frequent and unavoidable ; and the inconvenience of 
numbers of people waiting for water in warm climates a serious evil. The 
rich, and those, who bad servants would always procure it, while the poor 
and such as had no leisure, would obtain it with difficulty. The large di- 
ameter of their wells and those of other nations, it would seem, was solely 
designed to accommodate several people at the same time. These rea- 
sons it is admitted, do not apply to the private wells and cisterns of the 
Greeks and Romans, in which the pulley might have been used ; but 
those people followed the practice of older nations, and from the great 
number of their slaves, (who drew the water) they had no inducement or 
disposition to lessen their labor. 

A bucket suspended over a pulley, is still extensively used in raising 
water from wells throughout the world. The Arabians use it at the well 
Zemzera ; die mouth of which, is “ surrounded by a brim of fine white 
marble five feet high, and ten feet in diameter ; upon this tlie persons 
stand, who draw water in leathern buckets, attached to pulleys, an iron 
railing being so placed as to prevent their falling in.”** 

Apparatus precisely similar to the figure in No. 11, are used by the Ja- 
panese and other Asiatics. Montanus' Japan. 294. 

The pulley has but recently given place to pumps, in workshops and 
dwellings, and in these only to a limited extent — being confined chietly to a 
few cities in the United States and Europe. In France and England, it was 
a common appendage to wells in the interior of houses, during the last 
century ; and in such cases it is still extensively used throughout Spain, 
Portugal and other parts of Europe. It is very common in this country, 
and also in South America. 

But the grand advantage of the pulley in the early ages was this ; — by 
it the vertical direction in which men exerted their strength, could be di- 
rectly changed into a, horizontal one, by which change, animals could be 
employed in place of naeh. The wells of Asia, frequently varying from 
two to three, and even four hundred feet in depth, obviously required 
more than one person to raise the contents of an ordinary sized vessel : and 
where numbers of people depended on such wells, not merely to sup- 
ply (heir domestic wants, but for the purposes of irrigation, the substi- 
tution of an’unals in place of men, to raise water, became a matter almost 
of necessity, and was certainly adopted at a very early jreriod. In em- 
ploying an ox for this purpose, the simplest way, and one which deviated 
the least from their accustomed method, was merely to attach the end of 
the rope to the yoke, after passing it over a pulley fixed sufficiently 
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(witkoiit tke expenditure of any additional time and labor to lower it, as 
with the single bucket,) while its weight in descending, contributed towards 
raising the charged one. 

These advantages were not the only results of the simple addition of 
another bucket; though they were probably all that were anticipated by 
the author at the time. It really imparted a new feature to the appai’atus, 
and one which naturally led to the development of that great machine, in 
which terminated all the improvements of the older mechanics on tlie 
pi’lmltive cord and bucket — and to which, modern ingenuity has added — 
nothing — viz; the endless chain op pots — indeed nothing more was 
then wanting, but to unite the two ends of the rope together, and attach, 
a number of vessels to it, at equal distances from each other, through the 
whole of its length, and the machine just named weis all but complete. 



No. 13. Ancient. 

[Prom sopulcliral monuments.] 


No. 14. JroJern. 


The Anglo Saxons used two buckets hooped with iron, one at each 
end of a chain which passed over a pulley.® And in the old Norman 
castles, water was raised by the same means. In one of the keeps or towers, 
still remaining, which was built by Gundulph, bisbop of Rochester, in 
the reigns of the Conqueror and William Rufus, the mode of elevating 
the water is obvious. “For water, there was a well in the very middle 
of the partition tuall: it was also made to go through the wliole wall, from 
the bottom of tlie tower up to the very leads, (i. e. the roof) and on every 
floor were small arches in the wall, forming a communication between 
the pipe of the wall, and the several apartments, so that by a pulley, 
water was communicated every where.” And in Newcastle, a similar 
tower exhibits the same device for obtaining the water: “a remarkable 
pillar from which arches branched out very beautifully on eacli side, in- 
closed a pipe, (that is, the continuation of the well,) which conducted 
water from the well.”^ It appears to have been, in the middle ages, the 
uniform practice to enclose wells within the walls of towers, that in case 
of sieges, the water might not be cut off. It was the same in early 
Rome: the capitol was supplied by a deep well at the foot of the Tar- 
peian Rock, into which backets were lowered through an artificial groove 
or passage made in the rock.® The double bucket is still used in inns in 
Spain. See a figure in Sat. Mag. Vol. vii, 58. 

A simple mode is practised in Italy, by which a person in the upper story 
of a house, and at some distance from the well or cistern, (which is ge- 
nerally in the court yard,) raises water without being obliged to descend. 

One end of a strong iron rod or wire, is fixed to the house above the 
window of an upper landing or passage, and the other end in the ground, 

*Encyc. Antiq. 534. •’Ibid, 82. ' Gell's Topography of Rome, ii, 203. 
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SELF-ACTING, OR GAINING AND LOSING BUCKETS. 

In the latter part of the 16th, or he^nning of the 17th century, a ma- 
chine for raising water, was in use in Italy, which is entitled to particular 
notice, on account of its being alleged to be the first one of the kind 
which was self-acting; and in that respect, was the forerunner of the 
motive ‘ Fire Engine’ itself It appears to have been first described by 
Schottus in his TecJmia Curiosa. According to Moxon, his description 
was taken from one in actual operation “at a nobleman’s house at Basil.” 
f'Mech. Pow. 107.) But Belidor, says the first one who put such a thing in 
execution, was Gironimo Finugio, at Rome in 1616 ; although Schottus had 
long before contrived an engine for this purpose. Moxon has given a figure 
and description of one, but without naming the source from whence he ob- 
tained it: he says it was “made at Rome, in the convent of St. Maria de 
Victoria : the lesser bucket did contain more than a whole urn of water, 
(at Rome they say un barile,) but before, while they used lesser buckets, 
the engine wanted success.” It would seem that it was to one of these 
. — s. 'Roman Engines,’ that the Marquis of Worces- 

ter referred, in the Slst proposition of his Cen- 
tury of Inventions: “How to raise water con- 
stantly with two buckets only, day and night, 

* without any other force than its own motion, using 

not so much as any force, wheel or sucker, nor 

more pulleys than one, on winch the cord or chain 
rolleth, with a bucket fastened at each end. 
This I confess I have seen and learned of the 
~~T great mathematician Claudius, his studies at 
J / Rome, he having made a present thereof unto a 
/ cardinal, and I desire not to own any other men’s 
/ inventions, but if T set down any, to nominate like- 

wise the inventor.” 

The machine described by Moxon, is encum- . 

1 bered with too many appendages for popular 

n- — ]L — U illustration — its essential parts will be under- 

stood by the accompanying diagram, from Ha^ 

1 chette’s Traite Eldmentaire des Machines, Paris, 

1819,^ Over^ ^ pulley S, are suspended two 
vessels A and B, of unequal dimensions. The 
'll'lltiitTOy smaller one B, is made heavier than A when both 

SB when they are filled. It 

IS required to raise by them, part of the water 
from the spring or reservoir E, into the cistern 
Z. As the smaller bucket B, by its superior 
gravity, descends into E, (a flap or valve in its 

B bottom admitting the water,) it consequently 
raises A into the position represented in the 
figure. A pipe F, then conveys water from the 
reservoir into A, the orifice or bore of which 
pipe, is so proportioned, that both vessels are 
filled simultaneously. The larger bucket then pre- 
ponderates, descending to 0, and B at the same 
time rising to the upper edge of Z, when the 
FQjechng pins 0 0, catch against others on the 
lower sides of the buckets, and overturn them at 
er«fc 16. Gaining and Losing moment. The bails or handles are at- 

Buckets. tached by swivels to the sides, a Ettle above the 


BTOk 16. Gaining and Losing 
Buckets. 


centra of gravity. As soem as both im* empticil, IS n!;iun pro- 

pondoratea, aiul tin* tsponitiun is ropimtiul witluiut nny tittriidaiict', iw 
long aa tlmro is water in H and tin* appurutus j'oniuitu'H in indn . 

ui Mokcmi'h uuu'huie, tlu! vcssi'Ih were lilletl by two fioparjttc iu)n*«i tif 
nntnpiiil bore ; the {trifu'es being covered l*y vidvtei, t(» pievj'ut the tee 
capt^ (d‘ water while the biieketa were in mot«»n ; thes»* valve i were 
tipc'tied and elosetl by mentis td’etinlH nttsurbed to the bucket •*. 'rbeelHu^ 
throngh h’ iti the Hgnri*, may easily be stopped as so<ui A beguci to tbf- 
sceiul, by the action of* either bnckt't on the end of it lever aiiitebed to a 
valve, or by other ohvions contrivniices. 'I'lie water di<>rh.8r|,trd from A, 
runs to waste through .‘sonu' ehamiel provliletl Sbr the pniposo, Theie 
nuu’liines are of lunltetl applieatlon, nlnct' they reipdre « la!! bn- the tie' 
SCHUit of A, etjiud to the elevation to whieh the iitpiid ei rai sed in M, They 
may however be rriodtfied to anit locntions where a lest de.-a enl otily csui 
be obtained. I'htta, by connecting the rtipe of U to the uertpliery of a 
large wheel, while that of A Is unlti'd to a 'tmidhu* ttn«' on the s-uni* seiisi, 
water may be raised higher than the larger bucket falls, but the «jHi»n!ity 
rained will of course he pr(»portiimally tliminished, 

In Serviere'i (htllecftoti, a (Juiningand l«»»sing Bucket Machine is de 
scrihcil. Another line was invctitt'il in I7tid, by CJeorg** t verve v «u» l*In 
glish carpmitcr, who probably waa not aware that h»' Innl bevui iiottr-.paled 
by e.oritinbnfal mecimtiic i upwardH of a eentury behu'e. He en * ted one 
iti Buckinghimeihlre, which was mnedi approved of by Sir I s e«c Xewton, 
Beighton, Desuv'idlert, Swil/.er, and others, Mr, BeigSuon wla* »b.ew up 
a description of it, ob»ervi*s ihnt it was so free from Iridion, tioit "jl m 
liktdy to cotifiniio an age without repair;*' and Hr. Hesstguisfo i »tu iuieit 
ing an account of u in his ICxperimeiital BbilrcMiphy, vol, ii, 1«»1, sayis, 
"tliis engino litiH not been out of order niuce it was Isr it <sei up, nbout f>f. 
tec'll yearn ago." Nolvvithntatidiug these favorable festmioniidi, it ha^ 
fallen into disicie, ti was unit b too eoinjdev. and cutiibei amie, an 1 oiToo 
limili'tl iippltcuiioa ever to beeome fiopiilar. 

H’lie principle i»f seSf riction in all tlietse macbineH »h no modern ds tt overy, 
for it was de-ictibetl by Heron of Abesiindria, who nppbed si l » the ttiwf. 
ning am! closing fim ifoor« of a ts<mph% anti t'» other purpoH-st *ris,' nin- 
tlve imeket when filSt'd, desaremted and commimicat# il by a serset card 
the movement reipiired, and when its conttUsta Were div< loirgt'd |by « *i' 
plum similar to the otic llgured in the t’lep-iy*lra of t 'testSaus, m «tur SiSlh 
book,) it W’a'i agssin raised Isy a. weight «t, the «‘lher end ol the ta»rd, like the 
Imckef, in the luat figure. Bin? l)t< Naturm Btmta lieu t<o*lmira marm» 
cosarti historia, by Itoberf. t*Mud«I, (the I’biglish Houcrwchoid l}p|uu»lw«ii, 
1-tllB, p[», 47H and 4M‘I, wbej-t' several aitnilar eosstrtvancoa nret |||fnre4=<-» 
herict! the «|evic‘e cu much oldtu' than liaa been suppoied. Berhap^ ttw 
bt»t modineation of the * Hainsng nml Brnuig Bm*k«U*, is H de- 

icription of which may la* »eeii in tuir accotinl of the Kndleas t‘|iairi of 
Pot«. 

A /iwr machine de-uTiia*d by t4r. I lesatfulier'i rna v l»e noticed, '* A A* 
(No, 17,) are two ?i|»out-t runtime from a gutter or sprmg of water, into tint 
two buckets H atul H, H «'oiiS.iiin'mg abostt ilorty g.dloiH and boiu|| railed 
the Ititm-H hufkr!^ and H the bucket, couiiuiung let-* than a »|nttrler 

part of 1), as for t'lvanijslo ‘fallon-i. H K, is n lever or beam «n«v#biii 
about the axii« or centre ( k wliii'h is wupporteil by the pi«*ces F F, 
tween which the bucket I) rati desceml when the rontrary buck«t 1? li 
raiai'd uj.i, D F, is to (J F, m one is to four, (f t* in tin ttprlglit jiliiet, 
through the top of which the lever K I movoi ftbmif tli« I#, 
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pressure of tie arm C E on tke end- 1 The bucket D when empty, has 
Its mouth upwards, being suspended as above mentioned. The end D 
with its bucket is also lighter than the end with the bucket E, when both 
are empty. By reason of the different bore of the spouts, D is filled al- 
most as soon as E, and Immediately preponderating, sinks down to D, 
and thereby raises the contrary end of the lever and its bucket 
up to the cistern M, into which it discharges its water; but immediately 
the bucket D becoming full, pours out its water, and the end of the lever 
E comes dovra again into its horizontal situation, and striking upon the 
end I of the loaded lever I K, raises the weight K, by which means the 
force of its blow is broken. If the distance A B or fall of the water be 
about six feet, this machine will raise the water into the cistern M twenty- 
four feet high. Such a machine is veiy simple and may be made in any 
proportion according to the fall of the water, the quantity allowed to be 
wasted, and the height to which the water must be raised.” 



“Some years ago,” Dr. Desaguliers continues, “a gentleman showed me 
a model of such an en^ne varying something from this, but so con- 
f trived as to stop the running of ihe water at A A, when the lever D E 
began to move. He told me he had set up an engine in Ireland, which 
rmsed about half a hogshead of water in a minute, forty feet high, and 
did not cost forty shilKngs a year to keep it in repair, and that it was not 
very expensive to set up at first.” Experimental Philosophy, vol. i, 78. 

There is a singular historical fact connected with the use of buckets to 
^e water from wells, which will serve to conclude this part of the sub- 
let. Every person knows, that war* between nations has often arisen 
from the most trifling causes ; when thousands of human beings, alike 
,, Ignorant and mnocent of its origin, hired by its authors, armed with 
murderous weapons and incessantly exercised in the use of them, are 
marshded into the presence of a similar host; when both being stimu- 
late by infl^ng addresses, and often excited by ardent spirits, destrov 
each otoer like^ infuriated tigers! Then after one party is overcome, the 
other glorying m the slaughter, hail their leader a. hero, and not infre- 
^ently do that, which fiends would shudder to think of— viz. return 
thanks to the bemgn Sauior of men, for having enabled them thus to de^ 
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Chap. 0.] 

stroi/t\wh atul tt» pnxluwvati arnouiit of mist'ry, us fviiHuul ir» tlit» 

shrieks of the wouruleul— -tlu^ ii^onien of tlio the iniutt«>mblo 

pangs ofwifhm's, atul tlifumtokl siin’orings of orphiuw—that wouUl •suHuto 
to draw tours frtnutlotnntis! Antlall thi^fc*r what { Why, iitmu' tlno'.ufoorth 
.’Tig to Tiissu, tiiul it is dognuhng to our uutiiro to ropoiit it, lifnuwt? «onui 
thuwos of Motloim jf/'w/r a huckt l belwigmg to a /mhltt' wHi ttf ! This 

fatal Imokot is still prosorvtu! in iho oathotlnil of Modona—ii uunnurial 
of a sangiiinary war, and of tlio evils nttoiuling the most horrihht of all 
lummn dolusioua, mUitttrtj glorp. 

"In tin* your tOOfi, gomo soldiers of tho rtmimonwoiilth of Mudinia rail 
away with a Imckot fmm a puhfus well, liotougitig to the State tif Ihdogntt, 
This iruplomoni might lai worth a shilling; hut it j»r«»du<HHl ti hlmnly 
quamd whirh was worked up into a hhiculy war. llonry, the king of 
Sardinia, for the Ernporor Htmry tho aocond, na^istml tho IMinlono«» Ui 
koop posw'ssiuri of die huokot ; and in ono of tho hnitlim !»o wm mailo 
priaonor. His father, tho Krnporor, olforod a olmin of gold that would 
onoirelo Bologna, which is aovon niilos in cotnpa?<ti, for hia son*« raimom, 
hut in vain. After iwmily-two yoara unprimiumoiu, and his fatlun* Uousg 
tlottd, htJ pinod away and diml. His monutuont is still o’^iant in tho 
church of tho Dominicuns. 'I'his fatal huckot is ?8tiU o^hihirod in tho 
tower of tho calhmlrul of Modona, onolu^ml in an iron oago.’' 

MA,TEiWALa Of BiioRin‘M.»~”Nopiuno aiol Andromaoho ^.aiorod horaoa 
with rnotallin onou. Both (Irooks and Uomaiia had thorn of w«mhI, trtotal 
and loatlior, Bomotitnoa vvoodoti orios woro IhmijmhI witlt In'mn, Ono of 
these was found in a Uornnn harrow in England, Tho nidriont Briliah 
had thorn without hoops ami cutout of aoUd tiinlmr. Tho Anglo Hnitomi 
mado tlnuu of stavoa a« at prosieuit. Thoso of dm old ICgypiwns woro 
of ttnUnl, wood, akin« or loatlior, and prohahly of oarfhonwaro Hoo 
figures in lUh ami l.'hh rdiaptero, Uavogivori figures of wmio motallic 
ones disrovereil in Bompini, in Hook If. The Imnket t*f Bologna m 
fomiod of fitaves ami hound with iron hot»|»M.® 

Tho oltl error that ' water has no weight in water,* amw from not |H»r> 
eeiving the weight of a httcket, until It wim ramed out of the hijuul in 
which It was plunged. 

Although pcMitry is foreign to the deiigrt of this work, and cold water 
ii not rernarkahly itwpiftnf, nor a bucket a very jpoetieid ohjeet, yet the 
following heautiftil lituw of B. Woodworth, on • The Bucket,' are m ri> 
freshing in the roidst of a dry disemiaum, as a dmught of the sparkling Jk 
tjaid to a weiwry traveller of the desert.^ 

That laasicrovrreil ve«ej I kail m a treamife ; 
foi aftea at m«ui, wb«»« minwedl ftow itia fiwW, 

I fattml it lk« wmree »r an ettjMiaite pleasure, 

Tke pufftt and BWee«e*l dial uature ran yiakl. 

How ardetu I wiml it, with hwd# dwt were atawiug, 

And <;uirk in Ihw wkile jiahklwtl Viuliittn it rwH ! 

Than •non, with iH« puddefu nf truth ovrrtowum. 

And dripping with cwihie«», it rm*e hoin th« wag. 

How *we«i flrma tho arern mawiy hrim'to rnreivo it, 

A* ported on tho otirh li ineiinod to my lifw ? 

Not a llill Warfiinn ^blei eowld tempt w« to kiava «, 
kU«d with tho uMtar that Jupiter Kipa, 


• Travtb, hi, «y, Md KoynkrV Trtveb, iii, I3i. 

^Th«y b»v« !»«•» oemnsottfily uttnifiitdl to the BritM Werifeiwilh, 
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CHAPTERX. 

The Windlass; Its origin unknown — Employed in raising water from wells, and ore from mines— 
Chinese windlass — Other inventions of that people, as table forks, winnowing machines, ifcc. &c. Fu- 
see t Its application to raise water from wells— Its inventor not known. Wheel and pinion — Anglo- 
Saxon crane — Drum attached to the windlass roller, and turned by a rope: Used in Birmah, England, 
&o. Tread wheels: Used by the Ancients — Moved by men and various animals — Jacks — Horizontal 
tread wheels-.-Comman wheel or capstan. Observations on the introduction of table forks into Europe, 

THE WINDLASS. 

Although It may never be known to wbom tbe world is indebted for 
the windlass., there are circumstances which point to the construction of 
wells and raising of water from them, as among the first uses to which it, 
as well as the pulley, was applied. The windlass possesses an important 
advantage over the single pulley in lifting weights, or overcoming any 
resistance; since the intensity of the force transmitted through it, can 
be modified, either by varying the length of the crank, or the circum- 
ference of the roller on which the rope is coiled. Sometimes a single 
vessel and rope, but more frequently two, are employed, as in the figure, 
No. 18 . 



No. 18. Windlass. From Kircher’s Mundus Subtorraneus. 


The buckets are* suspended from opposite sides of the roller, the rope 
winding round it in different directions, so that, as one ascends, the other 
descends. Pliny, in his Natural History, xix, 4, mentions this machine as 
used by the Romans for raising w'ater; and in the 36th book, cap. xv, 
when speaking of a canal for draining the marsh Fucinus, part of which 
passed through a mountain, be says the water which flowed in upon the 
workmen was raised up " with device of engines and 'imndles.” As there 
was not any apparatus attached to the public wells in Greek and Roman 
cities, or if so, to a very bnuted extent, it is probable the windlass was 
chiefly used in the country, where its application to deep wells was per- 
haps as common as it is in other parts of the world at the present time. 

' It has always been used in raising ore and water from rhines. Agrioola 
has given several figures of it as employed in those of Hungary, irbure 


Chinese Windlass. 


CliajJ. 10.] Chinese Windlass. g*) 

it has probably been in uninterrupted use since the JRoman era.^- Some 
times it was placed on one side of the well, and at a short distance from 
it, the ropes passing through pulleys that were suspended over its mouth. 
By this arrangement water may be raised to any required height above 
the windlass ; an advantage in sotne cases very desirable. Belidor has 
given a similar figure, and observes that such machines were extensively 
used in the Low Countries.** Sometimes a series of pulleys were com- 
bined with it. In an old work, we have seen the windlass attached to a 
large tub in which water or coal was raised, so that one or more persons 
might ascend and descend, without the aid of others on the surface of the 
ground; the ropes being passed through a block above the mouth of the 
pit.® It is very probable that these applications of it were known to the 
Greeks and Romans. Switzer, in his ‘Hydrostatics,’ says, the ancients 
used the windlass for raising water, and that all their machines of a similar 
construction were classed under the general name of' Budromio.. 

There is a very peculiar and exceedingly ingenious modification of 
the windlass, which may here be noticed, and for which we are indebted 
to the Chinese. It furnishes the means of increasing mechanical . energy 
to almost any extent, and as it is used by them to raise water from some 
of those prodigiously deep wells already noticed, (p. 30,) a figure of it, 
(No. 19.) is inserted. The roller consists of two parts of unequal di- 
ameters, to the extremities of which, the ends of the rope are fastened on 
opposite sides, so as to wind round both parts in different directions. As 
the load to be raised is suspended to a pulley, (See fig.) every turn of the 
roller raises a portion of the rope equal to the circumference of the thicker 
part, but at the same time lets down a portion equal to that of the smaller; 
consequently the weight is raised at each turn, through a space equal only 
to half the difference between the circumferences of the two parts of the 
roller. The action of this machine is therefore slow, but the mechanical 
advantages are proportionably great.*^ 



No, 19. Chinese Windlass, 


No. !20, Fusee Windlass. 


This is the neatest and most simple modification of the wheel and axle, 
that human ingenuity has devised, and is a proof that the principles of 
mechanical science were well understood in remote ages; for every me‘- 


»De Re Metallica, Basil. 1657. p. 118, 119, 160. 

’“Architecture Hydraulique, tSm. 2, p. 333. 

'Besson’s Theatre dea Instrvmens Matheinatiques et Mechimiques’. A Lyoiii, 1579. 
‘“’The Chinese,’ by J. F. Davis, vol. ii, 286. 






ehanician, we ^ exhibits a species 

by scientific kno ^ g and efficient, that evidently shows it to 

of gl^ of no common mind. At what time it was first 

have been the conceptmn ot^^^^^ ^^^ of ascertaining. 'It has hut re- 

rSpaJaSrso. been described in bc?ks. We are ncr 
!Sre of its having been noticed in any, previous to the last half century, 
iranpears t, have been introduced like several other standard machines 
fom the same source, so gradually, that the precise period of its first ar- 
ri;Sr^nTea.ily.he determined. Considering die long period duru.g 
S,th European nations have maintained an intercourse with the Chinese, 
ir^cent introduction of this machine may appear singular; hut very 
known of that people, although an intimate acquaintance with 
to Willi with treasures, more valuable than 

t^^ht^rge drgratitude due to the Chinese, which has never 
W^denay acknowledged. It is to them, we are indebted for some 
rrf the most important discoveries connected with the piesent state of the. 
arts and sciences. * From them was derived the chief of all arts, printing, _ 
‘and even movable types, and thatAnvaluahle acquisition, the manner a 
compass- peculiar stoves,* chainrhridges, spectacles, silver forks, India 

ixA <> chakVmp, winnowing machine,*! besides many others; and to cor- 
reii a popffiar error, which attributes to our fellow citizens of Connec 
to the invention of *woodeR hams,’ it may as -^vell be remarked, that 

these are also of Chinese origin. Corate, says they are so adroitly 
constructed, that’numerous buyers are constantly deceived ; and tre- 
auendy k is not till one is boiled and ready to he eaten, that it is dicovered 
to be “nothing but a' large piece of wood under a hog’s skin.” J3ut it 
China' has produced specimens of , dishonest ingenuity, she has, m the 
^ead-mU, furnished one of the greatest terrors to evil doers. 

A large Fusee is sometimes used in place of the cylindrical roller ol a 
windlass, especially in wells of great depth. When a bucket is at the bot- 
tom, and the w-cight of along rope or chain has to he overcorne in ad- 
dition to that of the vdafier, it is accomplished more easily by winding up 

■■ '•'Tiiese stooes am extremely convenient, and deserve to be made kndwn universalK 
in oar country. Some of our comp;any took such stoves with them to Gottenburgli. as 
models for tlmse who might want to know ^eir construction.” Osbeek a Voyage to 

Tim use of silver forks yrith us, by some of our spruce gallants taken up of late, 
came from China to Italy, and from thence to England.” Heylin’s Cosmography, Lon. 

i^et of making it, yras brought by a Dutoh supercargo to Gfittingen in 175G: 
and there divulged. LoW Mag. for 1756. p.' 403. . , , 

‘■This was also broUghtfetto Kfelland in tlie beginning of the 18th century, wlioiice 
it soon spread over Kutope. It was carried to Scotland in 1710, Walter Scott, has 
incorporated in one of his novels, an historical fact relating to the< superstition of his 
countrymen respecting it. When first introduced, the religious feelings of sotne were 
greatly shocked at an ioveiifioii; by which artificial whirlwinds were produced in calm 
weather, when, iis they Supposed, it was the will of God for the air td remain still. As 
they considered it a moral dj^ly.to wait patiently for a natural wind, to separate the 
chaff fiom their wheaf^ they looked upon the .use of this machine, as rebellion against 
heaven, and an attempt -to take the government of the world out of the Creator's 
hands! Constant readers of. the Bible, the more superstitious of the Covenanters hna- 
giiied it was a cunning device of the Wicked One, the ‘Prince of the power of the 
Air,’ and therefore one of those' works, which Christians are called to guard airainsl and 
renounce ! It was introduced into America in 1761, as a “Dutch machine for winnow- 
ing grain.” The first one, was made in MaBsachusetta,"” by the directions of a gentle- 
man in the Jersie.s,” during thesame’ year. Lon. Mag. for 1761. p. 373. Davis’ Chi- 
nese. vol. ii, 361. ' ' „ v - 
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Oliap. 10.) 

tho ropo on tlio .wmll I'uil uf ilm TuHtHi; uiul iw t\w U'ltf'th it 

oolk iwiiul the' larp-f piirt. (Sw N«.. 20, whii-h k lunvrirr uau-rurutrly 
clrawii--UH tilt' Inu'kt't is at llu' Utj» t*rtlui wt-H, it NhiniUl luiw kmi ri'prt*- 

Bt'titt'd ns sus|.«'ii<lt'tl frtmi tin' Innp* ‘'‘'‘I 

victi likt' this, will !«' npitm'inttnl wluni tlw iU*|ali ut' notin' wi-lU 

is coiwitlfivi!, luitl tht* tniiistujm'nt mh!iii«»tml wt*4tltf t*l' Hh' i luisiii. In 
till' rnrtrww eif Drrstli-n ii a wt'll, •■i'^littH'U luuulrint fi-rt ilr.'i* ; M Spiin. 
l,nmluu'Kh tnin tif sixty tnisns; ut llnmlHTs', t4’ fi|»l(fy ; at Anipa.i- 

burgli, is a wt'll at wllit'h Imir »u h«mr in ri'ijiurnt t<« ras rt'iUr !.urk»*i ; 

titul at Nuft'inhurgU Htmtltt'ii*, stistryu Imintryil liaH »|t*y|». In nil ilit’sy, tli*» 
wuttu* is Paisctl by rliaiiis, arul th*' wyiltlit i*I tin' last tnin js t»i !«' 

upvvai'tls til* a Unit Missun, ( vtil. i, lit*,) says tlirm tlisnrsjiUil 

It is t(» by fi'j^tt'ltyil that tltn imirn* nf ih*’ inv«*iit*‘r »*l tin' iui.l iht* 

clatn {ti'its {ii'ipn, an* abkn unknnwn. It f^inns an r >Mnittal past tn thnitty’ 
chauiam nf uttlinary waitihfm I fur witluait it tUi’v wunbl u«»! U* r»»ffi’rt 
ninasuntrs uf titnt*. Kvtiry pyrsun kiiuws that tb*' rn»»i«jnf liuusn' in a 
chirk ia a weight, anti that llu' varlttus niuvcimnsi’* arc tri’sjlnis sl by » 
ptuululum; hut neither wcij^lits nnr jn-tidninun «r»« nutfr.i !.» |«.rt.tl»!n 
tilurka, or Wtttrh«'?i; ht'inni a Hpirul i«jU'iiHf is suluptctj as ibe lir:4MiU4n'cr sn 
tins latter, ami m. lieu t <tih«il up, ns it is by the a« t «4 *«in*bn;-t up a uulcli, 
the fnrtni whirh it exerts, liupHiis inutlun tu tin* li«in ef ulie»«ls; but 
thim Ibrce ^raiiiutllv iliniinishes as tin* stpnnp un^vunls, the sebenty «4 tlie 
train wuuit) tlitniiush abat, if aume tnutle i4 e*juub.?a(|f the «ilert tins 
varyitlj^ i'uree wan net inlupteti 5 It is the bisee whirh thii, by 

rereiviii^ the ruerpy of the sfiiiiijt when a! its nnuximnni, un its .««»tl/rr 
«!tul j tiutl ns this eiierpy tUmmislies, it luin on tin* htr^rt pans, m tm tiai 
emla uf leveri. whirh hu);|then in the same mlSn »« the luree ih«i nmvm 
tlmm is ilitninmiiml. 



In linother motlitiniliuji *4' ihe wuulbtsa, ,» »«e? ee/ fj\»'4 In mM 9 ni 
of the I'ttlhsr, anti movtsl by a psunm that on rt siiT|ini*lle ftttti 

turnutl by a rrank, m in ihe fi^wre, Ib, pr*»|M»rts»»n!nii ihe of ihn 

w'honi tiutl ihni nf thii pittinn, f»»r the luitnla'r «f on itepiirtitnif 

to tha ptiwiu' tuiipluynti | * bucket aanl it4 rrnatniHi ni*y ws-ie*! frain 



yg Anglo Saxon Gram. [Book I. 

any depth, since a diminution in the velocity of the wheel from a smaller 
pimon, is accompanied with an increase of the energy transmitted to the 

roller and vice versa. i . . 

The Greeks and Eoraans employed the wheel and pimon m several of 
their war engines, and in various other machinery. Part of a cog-wheel 
was discovered in Pompeii. They probably were also employed, as in 
No. 21, to raise water from deep wells, a purpose for which they have 
been long used in Europe. See Belidor, tom. ii, liv. 4. From some ex 
periments made by Mr. Robertson Buchanan, it was ascertained that the 
labor of a man in working a pump, turning a winch, ringing a bell, and 
rowing a boat, might be represented respectively by the numbers, 100, 
167, 227, and 248 ; hence it appears that the effect of a man’s labor in 
turning a windlass, is fifty per cent, more than in working a pump in the 
ordhiary way by a lever. 

As a man cannot, with effect, apply his 
strength conveniently to a crank that de- 
scribes a circle exceeding three or four feet 
in diameter, another ancient contrivance 
enabled him to transmit it through a series of 
revolving levers, inserted into one or both 
ends of the roller; and which extended to a 
greater distance from the centre than the 
crank, as in the copper-plate printing press, 
the steering wheel of ships and steam ves- 
sels, and numerous other apparatus employed 
^ in the arts. It was formerly used to raise 
In buckets from mines and wells, 
No. 22. Anglo saion Crane. and even to Work pumps: (cams being se- 
cured to the roller, raised the piston rods in a 
manner similar to the common stamping mills.) Agricola has figured it 
M applied to both purposes. De Re Metallica, 118, 129, 141. No. 22, 
is an example of its application by the Anglo Saxons, from Strutt’s An- 
tiquities 


No. 23. Drum attached to a Windlass. 


cannot be a more expeditious way to raise water from a deoi 
^1, than to make a large wheel, [drum] at the end of the ^oinlaci 

diameter of the winlaco, o: 
asm er an longer rope may be wound, than that which raise 



Clmp, lO.J WhM. n 

th(5 buckt't, 80 that wlit'o tlu» luu-kot k ift tia* wall, rha mtno ro|»a k all 
wound on tiio •ffonti’r wiiatd, [drmnj fh«’ ami whanad' suav lia mkvn 
tlio HhoultU'r, find tlia uuin tmiy Widk or run Ibrwardf^, till flia burkal Ihi 

drawn up. I'lia Imaki't may Ituva a. rotuid liola in iha iuid-»r ♦«! tka luU’ 
tom witli a oovt-r (iitad to it* lika tl»* aua.kar of u pump, that w han tha 
liiu’ki't rastH on tha waiar, tin* liola tuny ttpari and tha huakat Isll/' Ihr- 
tion.unum HuHtiauni. lam. 17 (M. Saa No. y.*}. 

I'hiM in Otia ortho mn»la-4 of raidn*;; hoavy wauflit's, ilam-r»Uad Ity \ Jtru 
viuH, in Hook X *»!* hiji Ar«'hitaatura, and is '«* Hfpu'ad in •foino of fha old 
aditioriH, that of Hurhnro for t'xtmipla. V'anica It appoiu « to hssva l»aan 

adoptoid to rnirto wntar fnnn tha flaap won'* «»r ANjit in .ntioianl tnno’i, itiiil 
is still oonlinuad In una thara. In Kyjn*« hhnha^Hy to Av.n, fhara r4 a mUiaa 
of ilia Ih'trolautn VValln, tha oil ’fnnti wldah \n ninvara.illy anoplo^vatl 
throughout tha Hinnan arnpiw*. Ona whn-h ha axafouiad wsai host* faal 
«fjuiira, anti ihirty-sovari Ikihotim, laatj tlaap. l*ha watar itnd tnl 

*‘ \vi*rtt tlrawn up in an iron pat, faHU'natl fa n rapa piaotai! t«vrr a wotnian 
cyllnilar, wliitdi rtwtdvaM an «n uJii*t mipportad hy twa uprii'hl post*. 
Whan tha pat ia (lllod, two tnao tnka lha rapa hy t!«a and, inid run da%vsj 
a daidivify, wlilali in ant in tha ••raninl t«i u dittsuioa atjuuidon! s«»tha dapth 
of tha wail; tlin»t wlian ihoy ranah tha and «*f than' !« ,o h, tha put 
rtnst'tl to its prtipt'r «da\ Hfitin."* ‘I lia at»ntanH, W(»t»<r nod od, tt** ihandi'S' 
olnirgatl hilt* it aisiarn, und tin* Witlar i t nttarward** sij«wn «‘tl lhr(aj|.d‘ ** 
holtJ in tha hotloiu. A rntahat whaal iiml aliak to flatuin tha lairkaS whan 
oIovrUhI, would annlda n hiiigla |»ar!»«>n to work lha* tint* lana, ««r tha 
huckat might U* smsptutilad to itJt hud hy «wivid», ttiid ovarlurjtad nt tha 
ttip hy tt catch, as it» No. Id, 



W». tH, Tfm4 Wbwt. 

Artolhar iniKh* oraotruiinnlaiitioi' luotitm to tha rolfar, w hy iiiattoii of n 
trmd whfti, atturhad hka tha dnoo in lignra t»;i. to wtia and fif ii. If$ 
tliiH, a tniitj or lui i»'mjn4l Wtdka r*r rathi'r ahtidai ij|» *»n*t •shii*', iointiwlut 
lika n «|uirral in ii>i raga, nnd hy hit walji’ht hiri»« tl#« wlwnd* mkmt 

tha watar, 41 ri'piafsantad in No. 2i, 

T!n'< Hppaar-i to h.itva fiaan a a'lnonott tiitwh- of Rpplyini^ loiitiiR 
among tha finajanlR. Homo of lliair ar4!H*>» lot* tswsng miA 

» iw Avrt, Lon. WMI, ¥«l. nt, *m\. Hrn jii« «« ■smmmi «.f w»fc «»l 
mod«i ©f raining Ui«ir ctmiiww, in t©L t«, u( Tdh»«t»‘« |%il, Mif . », ^ ' 
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Tread Wheels Propelled 

heavy -weights, were moved by tread wbe* 
of one is preserved in a bas-relief, in the \\ 
pua® Like other ancient devices for raisii 
in use in Europe since Roman times, and i 
writers on Hydraulics. Agricola figures il 
many. “ To raise water from a deepe wel 
“some use a large wheele for man or beas 
meh raise the water from a deep well, by 
It is the ‘Kentish fashion’ according to Eos 
pelled both by men and asses. The Anglo 
them for drawing water. 

Whether the Greeks and Romans emplc 
we know not, but the practice is very old, 
tage of quadrupeds over biped man in c 
that they were so employed by the ancient 
dogs, goats and bears,* have all been used t 
i-aise water by them. At Spangenburgh 
well mentioned in a previous chapter, by 
Eng. one was thus engaged for the extra 
in raising water from a well two hundred 
to have been dug by the Romans. Long 
to know exactly how many revolutions 
bucket; when by a backward movemen 
wheel. Goats are remarkable for scaling 
well adapted for this kind of labor. In ] 
raise both water and ore from mines, by 
on the Chain-Pump, we have inserted a < 
them thus engaged. But of the larger 
adapted than another, from its conformatio: 
it is not a little singular, that the Goths a,i 
such wheels to raise water.*’ 

It is probable that the Chinese have froi 
rious animals in them ; this we infer from 
ters, quoted by Dr. Milne. In exhortin 
wives, he encourages them in the arduous 
“ even monkeys may be taught to play anti 
in a mill — cats may be taught to run rounc 
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Horizontal Tread 


to his plate, and thence to his mouth. ] 
neither Greeks nor Romans used table-foi 

“Your meat genteeJIy with your fin. 
And — as in eating there’s a certain £ 
Beware, with greasy hands, lest you 

A G-erman writer in the middle of the 
■whirling; Eolipile as a turnspit, remarks, ‘ 
an assurance to those partaking of the \ 
nurse queasy appetites, that the haunch 1 
spit, in the absence of the housewife’s ej 
his unclean fingers.” This evil propensit 
eventually led to their dismissal, and to t 
cies, which, if not better disposed to re 
less opportunities afforded of falling into 
laborers already noticed. 
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they hold in the other hand, upon the same 
be, that sitting in the company of any other 
touch the dish of meate with his fingers, fr^ 
cut, he will give occasion of offense unto tl 
grossed the lawes of good manners ; inson 
be at least brow-beaten, if not reprehende 
feeding, I understand, is generally used in 
being for the most part made of yron or < 
these are used only by gentlemen. The rc 
because the Italian cannot by any means ha 
gers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alik 
thought good to imitate the Italian fashion, 
not only while I was in Italy, but also in G 
land since I came home : being once quip 
my forke, by a certain learned gentleman, s 
Master Laurence Whitaker, who in his n 
call me Furcifer, only for using a forke at I 
In this extract, we have a view of Italia 
beginning of the 17th century, and in the f 
sight into British manners during the middl 
publication of Coryatt’s Travels, a Maniu 
taining the following instructions to Britisl 
gentlewoman being at table, abroad or at h 
body straighte, and lean not by any means i 
venous gesture discover a voracious appetit 
meate in your mouthe ; and do not smacke 
meat so hot that the tears stand in youi 
to drinke so large a draught that your hreat 
forced to blow strongly to recover yourse 
quor as into a funnel, is an action fitter for ? 
In carving at your own table, distribute the 
appeare very decent and comely to me a fo 
vntlwibt it.” This elegant extract is from ‘ ! 
Closet of Rarities.’ London, 1653. Neither 
the tables of the Egyptians. A representati 
tured on a tomb near the pyramids, a copy 
of Wilkinson’s interesting work. One ger 

m/aaf in Inia t\xm nvA ootinnr 'fiaTi 


Chap. 11.] 


Machmes for the Irrigation of hand. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Agriculture gave rise to numerous devices for raising water — Curious definit: 
bandry — ^Irrigation always practised in the east — Great fertility of watered land- 
the lakes and canals of Egypt and China, subsequent to the use of hydraulic rna 
in ancient Thebes— Similarity of the early histories of the Egyptians and Chine 
on agriculture and irrigation : Both inculcated as a part of religion — Asiatic tanks 
the yoke and pots — ^An employment of the Israelites in Egypt — Hindoo Water Be: 
vessels — Aquarius, ‘the Water Pouror,’ an emblem of irrigation — Connection of i 
culture — Swinging baskets of Egypt, China and Hindostan. Arts and customs of t 

The last three chapters include most of the methods ado 
cients to raise water for domestic purposes. There is, ho 
class of machines of equal merit and importance, which 
their origin in agriculture, i. e. in the irrigation of land, 
live in temperate climates, where water generally abound: 
realize the importance of artifcial irrigation to the peop’ 
other parts of the earth. It was this, which chiefly cont 
port those swarms of human beings, who anciently dwelt < 
the Euphrates, the Granges, the Nile, and other large rive 
alone, the existence of millions of our species has in all 1 
wholly upon it, and hence the antiquity of machines to rai; 
that people. The definition of oriental agriculture is all 
hensible to an uninformed American or European — it is 
chiefly, “in having suitable machines for raising water,” a 
ciently descriptive of the profession of our firemen, butfe'' 
ever suppose it explanatory of that of a farmer. I^ is ho 
true. Irrigation is everything — the whole system of husb; 
ded in it; and no greater proof of its value need be given 
of machines employed to raise water for that purpose in 
taxed. 

The agricultural pursuits of man, must at a very early p 
vinced him of the value of water in increasing the fraitfuh 
he could not but observe the fertilizing effects of rain, and 
tation consequent on the periodical inundations of rivers ; n 
hand, could he possibly have remained ignorant of the 
quent on long continued droughts : hence nature taught m: 
rigating land, and confirmed him in the practice of it, by 
invariably produced. In some countries the soil was thi 
exceedingly fruitful as to exceed credibility. Herodotus 
ing of Babylonia, which was chiefly watered by artificial 
the Assyrians he observes, ‘ had but little rain,’) says, it 
fruitful of all the countries he had visited. Corn, he said i 
less than two hundred-fold, and sometimes three hundred ; 
citing some other examples, he remarks, that those pei 
not seen the country, would deem his account of it a viol 
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Hydraulic Wor 


Mr. St. Jolin, mentions a species of Ind: 
of Egypt, prodigiously prolific. On one e 
reckoned ! and a lady, who frequently mac 
baid, constantly found between eighteei 
Egypt and Mahommed Ali, vol. 1, 143. J. 
irrigation is given by Herodotus. When 
near Memphis, he observes, that the peopf 
with the smallest labor. “ They have no 
zmtruments of agriculture, usual and neces 
remark of the historian, has been ridiculed 
has been verified by recent travelers.®- 
The advantages of artificial irrigation h 
the earliest ages, but some of the most stu 
lect of man ever called into existence, we 
works so ancient as to perplex our chrono. 
some historians to class them among nature 
unite in asserting that Lake Mccris was ‘ ' 
constructed by a king of that name ; its j: 
led some modern authors to question its al 
works still extant, equal it in the amount c 
of China, the Pyramids, and other works o 
Chambers, when comparing the works of 
of Greece, observes that the city of Ba 
Attica ; that a greater number of men wer 
there were inhabitants of Greece ; that me 
a single Egyptian Pyramid, than in all the 
and that Lake Mareotis could have delugec 
all Greece. But incredible as the account! 
may appear, these works did not surpass, if 
of Egyptian engineering, which \vaAprevw 
the removal of the Nile itself! In the re 
of the first sovereigns) it swept along the 1 
is, on one side of the valley that constitutes 
it equally beneficial to both sides, a new ch 
centre of the valley, into which it was di 
indicates a high degree of scientific knowle 
Before the lakes and canals of Egypt or 
taken, the inhabitants must have been Ion, 


unap. li.j 




raising water, before they would ever think of procur! 
parts of the same stream, at distances varying from ten tc 
or consent to labor for its conveyance over such extensr 

How extremely ancient, then, must hydraulic machir 
when such works as we have named, were executed in 
pired long before the commencement of history — time 
considered as extending back to the infancy of the wo 
generally supposed, civilization and the arts descende 
machines for raising water must have been employed on 
of that river before Lower Egypt was peopled at al 
Abyssinia they have at all times been indispensable, in c 
elevation of the banks and the absence of rain ; whi 
Lower Egypt, during the intervals of the annual overdo 
the only resource ; and at no time even there, could tho 
lay beyond the reach, or above the inundation, be irrigt 
The surface of the river during ‘ low Nile’ is, in parts 
below the banks, in Middle Egypt 20 feet, and dlminl: 
In other countries, rain-water was (and still is) collecti 
on the highest places, and distributed as required ; butn 
could ever have taken place in the land of the Pharaohs, 
the inhabitants of ancient Thebes were once thrown int 
tion by a phenomenon which they looked upon as a 
import — it was simply a shower of raw, ! This clrcums 
opinion of the old Egyptians, in supposing the Greeks i 
as their harvests depended on rain. Herod, ii, 13. 

A striking result derived from an examination of 
observes Mr. Wilkinson, is the conviction, that the earlies 
we are able to penetrate, civilized communities already e 
possessed all the features of later ages. The most rcmc 
we can see, ojrens with a nation possessing all the a) 
already matured. The pyramids of Memphis were er 
hundred years of the Deluge ; and the Tombs of Beni- 
painted with subjects describing the arts and manners o 
about six hundred years after that event. From these 
learn that the manufacture of linen, of cabinet work, of 
works in gold and silver, bronze, &c. and numerous 
then, as now, in vogue. The style of architecture was 
for the fluted columns of Beni-Hassan “ ai*e of a charao 
the purity of the Doric.” Indeed, modern science and 
travelers are daily adducing facts which set at defiance 
nological theories, but which appear to strengthen th( 
commentators of the scriptures, who consider the Delu^ 
been, like that of Deucalion, local, not universal : a do 
with the postdiluvian origin of the mechanic arts geners 
machines for raising water in particular. 

There is a striking resemblance between the early his 
that of China, with regard to the oi’igln of, and esteem : 
ligious ceremonies connected with it, artificial irrigation, 
the soil, and implements used. This art among both ] 
with their existence as nations, and doubtless extends b? 
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82 Resemhlame hetween the Chinese a 

husbandman’ resembled Osiris. He began to ] 
five hundred years before the deluge ; and it is 
luvian monarch, that the emperors at the prese: 
land with their own hands, and sow different 
Such it appeal's was also the practice of Egypt 
tical representations of them breaking up the 
among the sculptures. Osiris instructed them 
them the value and practice of irrigation. H 
banks, and formed sluices to water the land, 
idolized after death, and worshipped as a god ; 
them to employ in the cultivation of the soil, 
him. In accordance with this custom, the Isra< 
the calf (or ox) in the wilderness ; and Jerebo? 
or superstition of his countrymen, placed golc 
and Bethel ; or, perhaps from policy, introduc: 
a compliment to Shishak, with whom he ha 
wrath of Solomon. Similar to the worship of 
of the Chinese when the sun reaches the 15“ 
a figure of a coio is carried in the processions, 
this people, is also like that o\' lamj)s anciently 1 
li, 62. The celebrated Yu was, like some of 
the throne of China, on account of his agricn 
formed that he drained a great portion of the 1 
veral bhoks on the cultivation of the soil, and ( 
ed 2205, B. C. or about 140 years after the flc 
his death, it is admitted that husbandry becarr 
which necessarily included a settled plan of ar 
in the Chinese Bepository observes, “ in these 
maxims of the science of husbandry were ests 
can learn, have hem gn-actised to the present da\ 
ian husbandry we ai-e told consisted chiefly in 
raising water, and small canals judiciously dis 
their fields. In both these respects it resembh 
sent day ; a portable machine to raise water, b 
ment to a Chinese peasant as a spade is to one 
The mythology of the whole ancient world s 
intimately associated with agi'lcultixre, but app 
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Thebes, with leather straps and bronze hucldes^ ! 
England. The yoke is about three feet seven in 
which are double, about sixteen inches. Some 
eight straps, according to the purposes for wl 
Wilk. An. Egypt, vol. ii, 138. 

As watering the land has always been the sta] 
there can be little doubt, that the Israelites were 
We are informed, “their lives were made bltte 
Jage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner 
A.nd in Deuteronomy, xi, 10, irrigating the land 
ds one of their labors. In Leviticus, they are re 
who brought them out of Egypt, and delivered 
broke the bands of their yoke and made them 
the stooping posture consequent on the long co 
and in case of disobedience, tliey were threatene 
dom, to “serve their enemies in hunger and naki 
on their necks a literal description of them 
watering the lands of their oppressors. A passs 
pears to i-efer expressly to their deliverance fron 
rious method of watering the soil. “I remove 
burden, his hands were delivered from the pots 
labor, may be inferred from that of Chinese pea 
dens like the Egyptians, have deep impressions 
by the yoke. Osbeck's Voy. i, 252. 

It was a common custom of old to employ sla 
in watering and working the land. Herodotus 
Lacedemonians, that after the death of Lycurgu 
geans, and carried with them a quantity of fette: 
but they were themselves defeated, and loade( 
were employed in the fields of the Tegeans: a 
with this custom, made the captive Cibeonlte 
drawers of water.’ Isaiah alludes to the san: 
stand and feed your flocks, and the sons of the al 
men and your nine dressers. 

This figure 
borer of Hlni 
also to repre 
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chap, 11.] 

rhttj^e whit i'lUTV thi'SU, atnl ;i|t|si',ir Jn K.a*- t t.i 

luKipiMl. 

As an i'Vuh'iK’** <>t' tht* niilHjiutv i*!' u afi'riu:'; ui;h pi'f-i, 

irr tt» one i>l' t!i«' «'i>Jisfrila!inH:i, tu ** i'f fh«* " W .iti- 

ti”'tirr which was a<h>|ifcit a-i hu «'3nltl«-in «i| tScif 

ruins (!(‘sccmh*il, ‘imi !h«* l.iiul t irris.'utrtl hy nature ithnjc 

it !uus' jtii.i-.ihls’ lti* true, atuiic .infhttrs •iU|>|k*si', f hat Mtjiic ui 
iii' the Zttiliiif were aulc.fit Utc«l tor jiiorc uiscictif onci af 
iif tiiuc, jtoNferior {*> flic .\r;,*ns»atsfsc 
tjou tttt the iiaUM's iiiti! itl th«‘ rttii'ilcll.tfiosr:- ( 

I'n!}), ii.) then* are others, ati*! uinou;*' tfjem fin* " W afer l‘ns 
Ut'i* for iiiiV llun;',' klioU'u to flie cnuti'itiy , <« i y,”; jjrc.i, ml* 
fir'4 eultiv ittors of .isf n i|niliue«l kfiow Inlce, i. e, hy S!;e 
itt’ Sivrti, uhti, aee*tr*iiu** to JoM'l'hiei, Wer«- the ” ui% fith >r-: i. 
hiir Surf »t| wjsihtin wliu'h is ciiiu’erncd wnh tli** In'au esiiy li.>iS 
itriler |Ant. 1>. i, i'liiip. ti.) unt! u Inch s; w, wnr r..j;.!na 
*;iH‘ee'..»!j)r.-!, t!ji* ( li*an'i, ut tin* tir-.s nlte!- the }!.'.*<.!, ,c 

niatneii iinuUeretl fo our »!.iy ■=. 'I’lie e\?:-ein>- uiitajuity of a-.?: 
il:i fiHintTfitm H'ifh ft ■yif.iif >i) .ir*- tjutl* 'uhfe.i, o! 
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Various Arts of 


seated on small mounds of eartli raised for the purpoS' 
weight of the body assists in raising the load, as it is sw 
gutter or basin formed on the bank to receive it. The m 
men are regulated by chanting, a custom of great antiqui 
in all kinds of manual labor where more than one person 

Sonnerat has figured and described {Vol. ii, 132,) a sin 
of the Hindoos. “ They use a basket for watering, 
impenetrable with cow dung and clay ; it is suspended by 
men hold a cord in each hand, draw up the water, and er 
cing the basket.” Mr. Wai'd says this machine is comm 
south of Bengal to water the land. Hist. Hindoos, 9S 
China have noticed it in use there. “ Where the elevati 
over which water is to be lifted is trifling, they sometimes 
lowing simple method. A light water-tight basket or biu 
pended on ropes between two men, who, by alternately tij 
laxing the ropes by which they hold it between them, 
swinging motion to the bucket, which first fills it with 
empties it by a jerk on the higher level ; the elastic sprins 
bend of the ropes, serving to diminish the labor.” Davii 
358. Chinese Repos. Vol. hi, 125. Sir George Staunton i' 
with an engraving ; by which it aj^pears the Chinese do n 
earth or any other prop, like the Egyptians, to support tl 
bor. Osbeck has noticed a peculiar feature in working the 
says Chinese laborers twist the cords as they lower the v 
it is raised, the untwisting of them, overturns it and discharj 
This mode of raising water in China, was noticed by G <i 
although not particularly described by him : he says “ the 
up water in a basket, two men working at the rope.” 

Of all employments in ancient and modern Egypt, this 
dered the most laborious and degrading. The wretched 
or nearly so, ma 3 '' be seen daily, from one end of Egypt 
the exercise of this severe labor. “I have seen them,’ 
“ pjass whole days thus drawing water from the Nile, ex] 
the sun, which would kill us.” To this mode of raisin i; 
probably an allusion in the latter clause of the passage 
from the 81st Psalm : “ His hands were delivered fron 
“ baskets” as the word is sometimes translated, and is so 


the, Jhgyjitmns. 


Cliap. 11.] 

witli dogs ; and also with the lion, which was tamed for thi 
The noose or lasso, and various traps, were common. C 
branded with the names of their owners. In taking birds, they 
and nets, like modern fowlers. Beer was an Egyptian bev 
onions a favorite esculent — these were as superior in taste tc 
the elegance of the bunches in which they were tied. At feas 
music and dancing, castanets, and even the -plroitcttc of Italian < 
artistes. They had ‘grace' at meals ; .and wore wreaths of f 
nosegays. Essences in bottles and ointments, the odor of son: 
remains. The ladies wore necklaces formed of beads of j 
and of precious stones, and even of imitation stones. In dre: 
cotton and linen cloths : some of the latter were so fine as to b 
to looven air, through which the person was distinctly seen ; and 
of patterns similar to those of modern calicos, Ezekiel spea 
linen with broidered work from Egypt •” and in Exodus it is 
tloned. They had tissues of silver and gold, and cloth formcn 
the latter. In fui’nlture, carpets and rugs : one of the latter w 
Thebes, having figures of a boy and a goose wrought on it. 
inlaid with various colored woods, and ornamented with ivory 
studs. Sofas, chairs, stools and ottomans, all imitated in mod 
Bed.steads enclosed in mosqueto nets; and pillows, the latter o 
material of which they were formerly made in Europe. lulai 
gold, silver, and bronze. Vases of elegant forms and elaborate 
ship : great numbers of these are represented among the varleti 
carried by foreigners to Thothraes III, in whoso reign the Is 
Egypt. Door-hinges and bolts of bronze, similar to the mod 
beams, enameling. G-old-beating and gilding. Gold and silver 
specimens are flattened with the hammer, others are believed t 
drawn. Vessels with spouts like those of our tea-kettles : one 
proofs of skill in working sheet metal. 

Glass blowers are represented at work, and vessels identic; 
demyohns and Florence flasks have been found, and both prt 
reed or wicker work — besides, pocket bottles covered with 1 
other vessels of glass, cut, cast and blown. Gold.smiths in 
are shown, with bellows, blow-pipes, crucibles and furnaces; ^ 
kets of open work; solder, hard and soft, the latter an alloy 
lead. Stone catting; the form of the mallet the same as ours, 
bronze; one found, is nine and a quarter inches long, and 
pound twelve ounces — its form resembles those now in us 
Wrights and carriage makers at work; from which it is ascoj 
the bent or improved carriage pole of modeim days, was in Uf 
of three thousand years ago. Carpenters’ and cabinet makerc 
represented; from which and from specimens of work extai 
that dovetailing and doweling, glue and veneering were commi 
saws, hatchets, drills and bows, were all of bronze. Mode 
The leather cutter’s knife had a semicircular blade, and was id 
the modern one. Shoe and sandal makers had straight and 
the latter was supposed to have been a modern invention — th 
the end of a thread does not seem to have been used, as on 

J *1... ...n 1 ..1 ^1.. „ 1. . '..I. 1,:.- t _ ,...i 



C H AP T E E 

Gutters : Single do.— Double do.— Jantu of Hindostan : 
A Deuteronomy— Other Aaiatic machines moved ia a siml 
levers and gutters— Swinging or Pendulum Machine— Roc 

Most of the machines hitherto noticed 
hie cords or chains, and are generally apj 
We now enter upon the examination of £ 
exception, (the chain of pots) are compo 
raise water to limited heights only. A, 
tween them is this — ^In preceding machin 
distinct from the hydraulic apparatus, i. c 
capstan, &c. form no essential part of th 
water, hut are merely employed to tra: 
those we are now about to describe, a 
wheels, &c. and are propelled as such, 
one of the earliest specimens. 


Single and Double 






ver descend into the water, especially if its spec 
little from that fluid. Traits like this, which are 
devices, are no mean proofs of skill in the older 
professors of the fine arts, discover the works of n 
acteristic touches, and by the general effect of a pa 
professors of the useful arts may point to features 1: 
that they bear the impress of the master mechanic 
At what period in the early history of our sp 
chines was first devised, can only bo conjectured ; 
very high antiquity ; this is inferable not only fro: 
tensive use over all Asia— where it may be said, m 
ter have never changed — but also from the mode o 
feet. Every one acquainted with the bible, knows 
tions were thus performed. The juice of grapes 
treading them; and the tombs of Egypot contain s 
this and other operations. Mortar was mixed and 
potter by the feet. The Chinese work their man, 
both they and modern Egyptians, and Hindoos, ir 
machines by the same means : among these are se 
as the Picotah of Hindostan, (described in the ne, 
pump of China, and we may here remark, that all i 
water described by Vitruvius, with one exception, 
feet, or as expressed in the English translation, by t 
It is not at all improbable, that to the Jantit, Mose 
bing to his countrymen the land to which he was L 
of hills and valleys,” that “ drinketh water of the : 
they should not be employed, as in Egypot, where 
known, in the peipetual labor of raising it to irriga 
land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as tl 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed 
thy foot.” Deut. xi, 10. Some authors suppoose tli 
oriental custom of opening and closing the small ch 
intersect the fields ; but this trifling labor would sc 
tioned by Moses, as constituting an important clistin 
countries. It was in fact common to both. It is 
that he referred to the severe and incessant toil of t 
thev had been subiect in EffYnt, and which would 




92 Tendulum Mach 

Various forms of tlxe gutters are figured, 
bowls,) as well as modes of working tliem. 



There Is another modification of the ja: 
raised to great elevations. A number of g 
permanently connected to, and over each otl 
that while one end of the lowest dips in the 
upwards at an angle proportioned to the 1 
motion to be given to it, and is united to th 
which also inclines upwards, but in an oppos 
the next, and so on, the length of each dimi 
too, as in the following figure. 
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94 The Swape. 

suspended "by cords from a triangular frame, and 
in the figure. By a sweeping movement, an. ex] 
up at each stroke, a quantity of water equal to th 
although from its form, such a quantity cotild no 
The Flash Wheel, is another contrivance to rail 
ter over moderate heights, being extensively use 
particularly the fens of England. It is made just li' 
boat, and when put in rapid motion, generally b^ 
the water up an inclined shute, which is so curvei 
sweep close to it, and consequently drive the lie 
‘back water’ thrown up by the paddle wheels of 
in t,. -iomewhat similar manner. 


CHAPTE R XII] 

The Swape : Used in modern and ancient Egypt — ^Ilcpresentod in i 
Ly Herodotus and Marcellus — Described by Pliny— Piootah of India ; 
it. Chinese Swape— Similar to the machines employed in erecting th 
Paradise by Mahomet— Figure of one near the city of Magnesia — Aii] 
in English manufactories— Figures from the Nuremburgh Chronicle, 
son’s Theatre des Instrumens. The Swape common in Nortir and So 
in watering gardens— Figures of it, the oldest representations of am 
speculations of Ecclesiastics: Wilkins’ projects for aerial navigation- 
suits combined in the middle ages — Gorhert — Dunstan — Bishops famom 
Roode of grace — Shrine of Becket — Speaking images — Chemical dec 

Op machines for raising water, the Sioapc has 
used in all ages, and by all nations, than any 
plements for the same purpose, its application is 
limits ; but these are such as to render it of genei 
or swinging basket, and the jantu, raise the lie 
feet only at a lift, while the swape elevates it froi 
some cases still higher. It is not, however, well ai 
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Q6 Swape used iy the Ro? 

It appears to have formed one of a series, 
the elevation feebly porti'ayed in the back g 
way that is now common in Egypt and in the 
The remark of a traveler that a Chinese seer 
renewed,” might with equal propriety, be 
raising water by this implement from the IN 
might be taken as a probably correct repre 
laborer engaged in the same employment, 
cuts, the former having been sketched by I 
three years ago ; and the latter copied from 
executed upwards of three thousand years, -v 
has undergone as little change in Egypt, sine, 
as the costume, if such it may be called, of the 
er words both remain the same. The dlscov 
the sculptures of ancient Egypt tends to corr 
the antiquity of other machines for the same ] 
still in common use in the east. It also adme 
probable or fabulous, current oriental traditio; 
case of this machine, often, if not generally. 

The swape seems to be alluded to by H( 
Persia in his time. He observes that Darius 
some captives to a certain distance from Sus 
well, the contents of which were “ drawn uj 
kind of bucket is suspended, made of half a 
one cistern and afterwards removed into a 
have been the shadoof of the Egyptians, as f 
there is probably a reference also in Clio, 191 
ans irrigated their lands from the Euphrates 
hydraulic engines” Aristotle mentions the sw 
the Greeks.^ Dr. Clarke says some of the 
deep, and pulleys were not used, only buckets 
and sometimes the water was raised by a ‘ hu 
a counterpoise to the other end.’ A cirem 
overthrow of the Syracusans, and the death i 
swape is referred to, may here he noticed. ^ 
the siege of Syracuse wei-e grappled by hod 
by levers that projected over the walls of 
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else by athwart post, poised with a suificient weight at the extre 
over one fixed in the earth ; the water is drawn by a bucket 
skin.”* In some districts, the Hindoos have a mode of wor 
Swape, which, so far as we know, is peculiar to themselves. ] 
it is common, and the machine when thus propelled, is named the 

“ Near the well or taiil 
of wood is fixed, forke( 
top ; in this fork another 
wood is fixed to form ? 
which is formed by a 
steps cut out at the hot 
the person who w'orks 
chine may easily get up a: 
Commonly, the lower pa 
swape is the trunk of a 
the upper end is fixed ; 
the end of which hangs 
bucket. A man gets up 
to the top of the swape, 
ports himself by a bambc 
erected by the sides of 
chine.” He plunges th 
into the water, and draws 
his weight; while anothc 
stands ready to empty it 
volume of plates to the I 
tion, 1806, of Sonnerat’s 
the machine is represeriti 
different from the above. 

No. 37. Picotah of Hindostan. borer alternately steps on 

the swape, from a ladder or stage of bamboos erected on one s 
See plate 23, Sonnerat. 

The apparatus and mode of working it, is more fully describe 
following extract from ‘ Shoberl’s Hindostan in Miniature.’ “ B;) 
of the well a forked piece of wood, or even a stone, eight or 
high is fixed upright. In the fork, is fastened by means of a pe^ 
three times as long, which gradually tapers, and is furnished w 
like those of a ladder. To the extremity of this long beam, wh 
pable of moving up and down, is attached a pole, to the end of 
suspended a large leather bucket. The other end being the 
when the machine is left to itself, the bucket hangs in the air at t 
of twenty feet; but to make it descend, one man, and sometii 
mount to the middle of the beam, and as they approach tlie 1 
sinks to the bottom of the well, and fills itself with water. The : 
move back to the opposite end, the bucket is raised, and anot 
empties it into a basin. This operation is performed with such 
that the water never ceases running, and you can scarcely see 
moving eHong his beam; yet he is sometimes at the height o 
feet, at others, touching the ground; and such is his confidence, 
laughs, slop's, smokes, and eats in this annarentlv ticklish sltuatio] 




98 T7ie Swape in Arabia. 

treatise on Pneumatics. It is figured in most of 
most likely, copied from the Picotah, and other ( 
have been propelled in a similar manner from 
Gregory’s Meehan. Vol. ii, 312. Ed. 1815. 

The Swape is one of the ancient and model 
where it is used, as in Egypt and India, for the 
frequently made to turn in a socket, (of the post 
addition to the ordinary vibratory motion. In s« 
decided improvement, as the vessel of water wh 
of a tank or river, can, if desirable, be swung r 
circle which it describes. Sir G-eorge Staunton, 
which Mr. Davis has copied into his popular v/orh 
thus constructed, it is according to Goguet, (T( 
identical with the engines mentioned by Heroc 
ployed in the erection of the Egyptian pyramids: 
portable swapes, or levers of the first order, wit 
those of the Chinese. A number of these heir 
tier of stones which formed the basis of the pyr: 
those which form the second tier ; after which, o 
on the latter and materials raised by them for tht 
manner to the top. This was the process wli 
adopted. M. Goguet, supposes that two .sw! 
raising every stone, one at each end, and that th 
by a number of men laying hold of short ropes j 
purpose. This mode appears to accord with the 
machines used in the erection of the pyramids, 
has given. 

It has already been observed, that the engines > 
to destroy the Roman ships in the harbor of Syraci 
the swape, as to elicit from Marcellus, an observati 
machines similar to it, were used by ancient enginf 
defending cities. V egetius, says they were used 1 
of walls, &c. In the oldest translation of his wo 
is a figure of it, which is identical with the Chin( 
which Goguet supposes was used by the old enj 
baro, in his edition of Vitruvius, also figures it. 
Sciences of die Ancients,’ are several examples i 






Old German Swape 


buckets one at each end of a chain adapted 
volgolus. Buckets with iron hoops, and dra' 
as a punishment.” The swape appears to _h 
chine in England for raising water till quite 
century it was used in mamtfactories, and is 
perseded by the pump. Bishop Wilkins, in 
application by Archimedes in destroying the : 
the same form with that which is commonly 
the drawing of water. It consists of two po 
dicularly in the ground, the other being joint( 
Matheniat. Magic. B. i, Chaps. 4 and 12. Th 
1736, Mr. Ainsworth published his celebrate^ 
der the word RacMmus, ‘ a truckle or pulle;y 
he adds, “ perhaps not unlike the sweep our 
time, it continued to be used for raising wate 
English breweries and similar establishments, 
hundred years before. 

In G 
and still 


country 
as in far 
was freq 
end of 


raising "v 
In the fa 
it is f 


rlety 
selected 
In the 

No. 40. Swape. From the Nuremburgh -Mnnctm- 
Chronicle. A. I). 1410, iViunstei 

page 72 

water to supply, by means of pipes, a neig 
his De Re Metallica, has also figured it. pp. 
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Ancient Garden S 


water out of his buckets, and his seed shall 
xxiv, 7,) an intimation that the Israelites shoe 
this great desideratum should be in comparat 
tered as a garden of herbs.’’ The figure ma 
‘ gutters and watering troughs’ in which Jac< 
ban, his father in law. Gen. xxx, 38. 



No. 43. Egyptian Shadoof employed in water 

The luxuriance of vegetation in an eastern g 
ed,) the richness of its scenery, the beauty of 
one of the most enchanting prospects in natur 
favorite, as it was the most natural, metapho 
the prophets promised prosperity, it was in su 
“ Thou shalt belike a watered garden, and li 
waters fail not,” and “ their soul shall be as : 
contrary, when the v/icked were denounc( 
whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hatl 
taphor is a frequent one in ancient poets, and 
the swape is implied. Thus Homer : 

As when autumnal Boreas sweeps the 

And instant blows the watered garden'. 

And Ovid : 

Ae n 'inrtffinriifl fTiTt/r/T/JTrVc I'ilnnmWiO'* wn 


Garden Swope. 


Cliap. 13.] 

it was in all probability a very old affair, and in commor 
sculptui’es moreover prove, that it has remained in Egypt u; 
form, dimensions, mode and material of its construction and i 
ing it, during at least thirty-four centuries ! and this, notwit 
political convulsions to which that country has ever been sul 
conquest by Cambyses ; its inhabitants having been succc 
the PersiaYi, Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, and Turkish yoke, 
fulfilling a prophecy of Ezekiel, that, “ there shall be no Ic 
of the land of Egypt,” — a descendant of its ancient kings 
all these mighty revolutions that have swept over it like the 
and destroyed every vital principle of its ancient grandei; 
machine has past through them all unchanged, and is still a 
iiihabitants to the same purposes, and in precisely the same ^ 
it was used by their more enlightened progenitors. 

We have seen it used by the Greeks and Romans, and w 
in the possession of their descendants, wherever they dwt 
among those of more ancient people, the Hindoos, Arabs, 
And although we may be unable to keep it constantly in vi< 
in those ages which immediately followed the liill of the 1 
when the ferocious tyranny of the Saracens established a d 
the mind as well as the body ; and by the cha.racteristic s 
entailed ignorance on the future, by consuming the very sou 
ledge under the baths of Alexandria ; yet, when in the 15t 
human intellect began to sliake off the lethargy, which du 
night of tlie dark ages had paralyzeii its energies, and prim 
duced — that mighty art which is ordained to sway the de 
race forever — among the earliest of printed books, with ill 
interesting Implement may be found portrayed in vignelt 
cities, and of rural life ; tangible proofs of its universal u 
Eurojie at that time, as well as during the preceding ages. 


Having referred in this and in a preceding chapter, to the 
Magic* of Wilkins, wo subjoin some remarks on tlie rnechi 
tions of that and other old church dignitaries. [These rem 
first designed for a note, but have been too far extended to 
one.] The former was certainly one of the most ingenious and 
mechanics that ever was made a bishop of, and not a few h 
mitre. ‘The Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lo 
Chester,’ (like friars Bacon and Bungey, the Jesuit Ivirc 
Mlcal, and a host of others,) excelled equally in mechanica 
cal science ; and at one period of his researches in the fo 
almost in danger of rendering the latter superfluous: viz. I 
a plan of conveying men to other worlds by machinery ! Sc 
on the 'Discovery of a New World in tlie Moon, and the 
a passage thither.’ Lon. 1(]38. After removing witli a fa< 
lightful, those objections to such a ‘passage’ as arise from 
coldness and thinness of the etherial air,’ ‘the natural heavlri 
body,’ and ‘ the vast distance of that place from us,’ and tl 
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Roode of Grace. 



Those in whom the ‘ organ of constructive 
inent, produced among other curious machinf 
saints, 8fc. These, it is believed, were imita 
in heathen temples. The statue of Serapis i 
bird of Memnon flapped his wings, and uttei 
gretted that no detailed descriptions of these 
in European churches previous to the reforn 
An account of the ingenious frauds of antiqn 
mechanician as it would be interesting^ to a ^ 
probability develope mechanical combination 
would include all the mechanism of modern 
deceptions to be derived from natural magic. 

A famous image known as the Roode of C 
English historians. A few scattered notice 
Speed in his history of Gi*eat Britain, (page ' 
vices [devices] made to how doiim, and to lift 
stir both head, hands, and feet, to rowle its ey^ 
the brows." It was destroyed in Henry VII 
pulled in pieces, so likewise the images c 
and Ipswich, set and besprinkled with jewe 
others both of England and Wales, were br 
at Chelsea, before the Lord Crumwell.” In 
dividual some further particulars of it are gi 
mode of operation. “ Within the Roode of i 
with an hundred wyers, wherewith he made t 
head, hang the lip, move and shake his jaws 
the gift offbred, pleased or displeased the pri 
of silver, he would hang the lip, if it were a 
would go merrily," &c. Cromwell disco'^ 
image “ with all his engines to be openly s 
there to be torn in pieces by the people.” 

It would have been a dangerous practice t^ 
‘ lay craftsmen’ in making machines like this, 
‘ pulling the wires.’ The shrine of Bechet 
some of the arts. It “ did abound with m 
meanest part was pure gold, garnished wi 




Another device adopted ny eceU’siusi 
pas.sious of their ignorant people, and ex( 
for the church, was by making images < 
W(‘e2>, and sometimes to xircdt blood, 
represented as the result of their iinpe 
Vaccino made the wooden crtu’iHx sweui 
of their church ; through which they hat 
into the body of the. crucifix, wherein the 
that it passed through in litth* drops.’ I)i 
This was a staple trick of heathen priest: 
B. ix, V. 006, represents the .statue of Di; 


For tears doscomlisi from the. 


And Lucan, 


Tlio face of grief each luarfile 
.•tiul Fiiriiiu gods iiH(t la'rocM st 


In the t<>m[)l(! of th(‘ great Syrian got 
that could ‘move, s;riett and tlehver or, 
cient r/icmical dccejnious, the litjuef’aclion 
perfornu’d ; and once a year, all Naples 
accomplished. W'e shall have occasitui 
thivict's for the .same pitrjtoses of deiuslou 
iug on tlu! application of steam to raise \v 

Although the monks presmii himentaidt 
and inisupplii'd time, their tahors tendetl 
limmu'nt and leuruisg. We may regret tl 
almsiul tla^ superstirious of the times to 
the stati'smeu and priests of autiijuity, in 
they wishiul ; still, they were tin* tnily lig 
their iutrodtictioti of images of snintH, 
contrihuted in tlie end to the overtlirow ti 
only condition tm which the barbarom. pei 
U}i their ancient deilies. ‘it can hitrdiie I 
‘wilb howgreate luhor mid tiiincnlfle, nuu 
shipping of imnge.s.’ 

Anotlnm class tlevoted lltemHe!ve*4 ftt w 



(! H A i‘ r K n X i V . 

%Vh«'»'li i'htur^o’ -HtMuaii »!**, ■ !V««j4a • 

s'l't ■ i»af \vl»r»4s ituuMiu i'Mssiin*n> in 


|iuu4 nn'»^ $u t'.i?%.|*i .Hjitiint . ^44tiiis' 

IiiiAUli'n^as4‘ ViiiaMf liU§4» aUi4 4 I 

(4 5H|«‘!i !s»r ru!-i||<;,*,' wall-;* 

1 , 1 - ill-**!} •*«‘(ifral!v uujiMiH'i'tl jij Mji 

■r»i 1 “ *‘t|}i‘r ;4 utfiri* n»tup}t*\ ; uuti liriS, Co lU' 
,•■4 Irmji w Itirh tlirv ust ’iu--|tfui!rti, »!ni w |s>» 

f Hll ithrfii.ililiO SlMtlJuJi. 1 1 .!|i- <; ! 3 1 : ; 

it'iti, {Vom siso jiuitii or viUr.ilHt;.; ‘'lUh-r ftii*! tii* 

cuij.iily ! hi* .'i.iiu** : f !»»*u' » »| in*j!i 

}ri>*!'f!v «in ihi* nett inut oini-Jil i: 

■iu)S«' < -H'** ititv t»! l.llf?' lli-Ui ?hi' |t 

.ll|»p« •'^'•>1, fiiijf fhr jJiTitol of’ fhrsr lilt I'mi I'ii'l 
Hit '=1 ' it r>, !hs»f Wtlli •ir4r«'‘cl\ aH 
n*i fh'" tn W'ltMin. ihi’V v^m* iti\r 

■■,‘h iisiU'-!* ‘ii’i f<» iur rai-nii,.'; wator j 

ji“! appr.jr, ih-il iisiy 

: rr'iCrir t ■!' th*'!!*, tt .r. m r!’ Wlstlrn liv c!h* 

■i if Im’s I in fhr ' 

Vliolil f},»- * <•!' lh»- < = r!4, II 

it fr»*4f!'>«* «iii I »!'. *ir ■■■ii.i >!rs, I; 

■ rJlifioJi Itf’ I iV>!j .-Ml.ir •■II ‘Hu:! fi f 




The Tym.2 


hence we infer, that if there had bee; 
(for some centuries previous to or durin, 
was an old man when he published his 
raising water, different from those ho h 
known to the Romans, and would have 
he was evidently familiar with the Invei 
mer ages and frequently refers to them 
by him, were of foreign origin, and mo 
as to reach back to ages anterior to the 
tlon of Rome ; we have no reason to si 
escaped him: to which we may add, if: 
ter had originated with his countrymen, 
record the fact. 

The tympanum consists of a series o 
to a horizontal shaft, which is made hoi 
higher than where the water is to bi; el 
as radii, and are of sulllciimt length to 
distance below the surface of the water. 


* S, the shaft 
to take away 
the direiuion in 
t(‘r, as it revoh 
and idevates it 
it Hows towtit 
through one en 
VVeristlu' mo 
of s(‘pnrate guti 
it conhl not. be 
• - raised at thi; ei 

No. 44. Tymimnum. break tin'll 

Thii ancients t 
of plank well jointiul together, of the; din 
they secured on a shaft, at a di.sturice 
the quantity of water rmiuired to lx*, n; 
titioris (Vitruviu.s says eight) were tin* 
between these disks, and were wi'll se< 



The Tytnpanum and Scoop Wheel. 


Chap. 14.] 

ed, and its having been described as represented in the last fig 
Roman philosopher and engineer ,• it was most likely used as 
structed, through the remote ages of antiquity, to the early part 
century, when a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, c 
M. De La Faye, developed by geometrical reasoning, a beai 
truly philosophical improvement. It is described by Belidor, (Tc 



No. 45. Tympanum improved by La Kaye. 


6W1,) together with the process of reasoning that led to it " 
circumference of a circle is developed ; a curve is described, 
lute) of which all the radii are so many tangents to the circle 
likewise all respectively perpendicxxlar to the several points of the 
scribed, which has for its greatest radius, a line equal to the pei 
the circle evolved. Hence, having an axle whose circumferei] 
exceeds the height which the water is proposed to be elevate 
circumference of the axle be evolved, and make a curved car 
curvature shall coincide throughout exactly with that of the iin 
formed; if the farther extremity of this canal be made to enter 
that is to be elevated, and the other extremity abut upon the si 

la ■I'll ivk v/’kt'ftf 1 /'kVi f l-» /rk f r.kr» xinll i-r* ik 
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The Chinese Noria. 


THE NOMA OR EGYPTIAN ^ 

The tympanum has been described as an a 
the Noria may be considered as a number of r 
sists of a series of poles united like the arms 
shaft. To the extremity of each, a vessel is ati 
into the water, and is discharged into a reserv 
part of the circle which it describes. See N 
raises water only through half a diameter, wj 
a whole one. The idea of thus connecting a ; 
buckets, must have early occurred to the agric 
The advantages of such an arrangement bebj 
tympanum. The means that naturally suggest( 
ening a number of poles thus arranged, gradua 
into the form of wheels. Sometimes, a rude r 
the exterior ends were secured j at others, dls 
and the vessels were attached either to the side 
both. 




Chap. 14.] Egyptian Noria. 

diameter. According to Staunton, some raise over three hundr 
water in twenty-four hours. A writer in the Chinese Reposit 
tions others which raise a hundred and fifty tons to the heigl: 
feet, during the same time. They combine strength and lightru 
markable degree.* 

The mode of constructing and moving the noria by the I 
thus described by Vitruvius : “When water is to be raised hi 
by the tympanum, a wheel is made round an axis, of such a i 
as the height to which the water is to be raised requires. Aroi 
tremity of the side of the wheel, square buckets cemented witl; 
wax are fixed ; so that when the wheel is turned by the walkir 
the filled buckets being raised to the top, and turning again t- 
bottom, discharge of themselves what they have brought into 
voir.” B. X, Cap. 9. Newton’s Trans. As the drawings rna* 
truvius himself, and annexed to his work are all lost, his trar 
not always agree respecting the precise form of the machines 
by him. Newton has figured the noria as a large drum, to one sid 
square boxes or buckets are secured. These buckc'ts are cl 
sides, with the exception of an opening to admit and dischjirge 
Peraulthas placed them on the paddles or floats of an undersl 
like Barbaro, except that the latter makes the bottom of the 
buckets serve at the same time as paddles to receive the irrqji: 
stream. Rivius, in his German Translation, (Nurernburgh 1548, 
one figure resembling an overshot wheel with the motion revert 
in which it is still sometimes made ; in another, it is similar t( 
of Egypt at the present day, a modification of it, probably of grea 
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Noria loitJi Pot 


sels. The figure No. 49, is taken from the 
Plate 3, Tom. 2, E. M. It was sketched from 
the water nine feet. The liquid enters thrc 
is discharged from those on the sides. The 
which it moves. The section of part of th( 
construction obvious. Mr. P. S. Girard, £ 
Agriculture of the Egyptians, says they are 
the co^ wheels being very rudely formed. 

The tympanum may be considered as 
while the noria, as above constructed, is on 
which it is designated in French authors : ‘ 
very expressive, and one which, in the abse 
the construction of this machine, might enal 

In various parts of Asia, Greece, Turli 
jars or pots, are secured to the rim or sidi 
Every farm and garden in Catalonia, says J 
chine to raise water for the purpose of irrigi 
polled by horses, oxen, mules, and somel 
noria has remained unaltered from remote t 


Nii.Sl. Wl4»HE»L 


ii iii-urvini* imv«i utnni 
rt«|w in-i'f uinw lilt' lluinit; 
(*vf*r ir, if noi }M*fon*. 'I'Ih’ ur»ntt<'«i wnrk hi Frimri' i 

Y«»tns^.t, iVir t!i«’ jir»ifs*’inl trrs«jit!ifw nf liiHil, wu’i ii si’r!*"* »*!' ihvtn 
I'ni'iIiH', whirh misinl tin* wjttin* thirty In ti iJninli tmiiw 

Vir|;ir« Cir»»rgir« in irt***-*, tfiny ttn* n*|»r«*»it*nl»*il with Ih 4 *«* lajr 
jin*i|iHn«!i*«{ frmti tw*ih <4 tin* ritti. TJh’V itn* «•<*■ 

Hwif/.nrliitiil itn4 flin Tyrul. 'fravi’l-i in rtihiiwl hy DM .. htii’iKi, |»j 
Th«‘V vvnrn i*\trtravi*iy n««*«l in Mntflitinl onn Huiulri**! iMi»t fifty V 
»Si*i' Did. linHiirntn, L»is». il'tll. W«* itrs* uni iiWiiri* t»f tl«ni* !«*» 


unt! 


i*i!, if iH ill!, in il>»* t’lniuil StHiun. 

»m* rtniiinMn m vsirt<<n*i HiirtH of AMiJt, 


Tim wiiluf wh 


116 Modes of ’propelling the . 

and is at least seventy feet.”®- They are, he rem 
which a modern traveler can find in the city. 1 
will be apparent, if we consider that the loftiest 
city, (N. York,) those of six stories, seldom exc 
fore, the largest of the Persian wheels at Ham 
pavement, with its side towards a range of sucl 
cupy a space nearly equal to the fronts of thre 
tend several feet over the roofs of the highest — £ 
occupy a street, one sixth of a mile in length. 

The construction of the water works of Ma 
mained unaltered in their general design, from 
peculiar location of this city, the rapidity of the 
the swift^ and its consequent adaptation to prop 
we know, were used in such works by the anc 
that the present mode of raising water, is much t 
flourished under Solomon; and M^hen the Romai 
threw the queen of Palmyra and her army, in it 
from the great antiquity of the noria, its extens' 
former ages, and its peculiar adaptation to Ham 
herence of the orientals to the devices of their 
the machines which Burckhardt beheld with adr 
of the Orontes, were similar to others in use at l 
spies of Moses, searched the land, ‘from the wild' 
as men come to Hamath.’^ These wheels may b 
the preservation, (by continual use) of hydrauli( 
other niemorial of the people by whom they ' 
long since disappeared. 

Modes of propelling the noria. — The tyi 
pots, and even the screw, were often turned, ac 
the ‘ treading’ or ‘ walking of men,’ i. e. except ■' 
water from rapid sti'eams, in which case they wc 
the current acting on float boards or paddles, ai 
wheels. There is a difference of opinion among 
the mode by which 77ien moved these machines, 
the Grerman edition of 1548, seems to have thong 
an upright shaft, (as in figs. 26 and 53,) which th 
bars, and by means of cog wheels comraunica 


Chap. 14.j Early ejnphyfmni etf Aninuds to raise Water. 

tho lympamitn, pIiifi'H tin* mt*u in ii similar ai»*, niul this inttTj 
the t«*xt has heru j^eiHTully tuiloweth If is ferndioratetl liy ot! 
authors, anti hy Vifnivius htinsolf, in Bttok x, cap. 1, where in 
awheel to raise wei'^hls, 'Ity the Witlkin*' tif men fht'rein,’ f 
comtnou wulkiittf eriine. Pkiio, wtio Wiis e.ttnfemporary with 
or llourishet! shortly after liitti, immfioje-! a wheel for misiui' wu 
was turneti !»y the mtnit*ij of tm'u’s feet, ‘hy their aseejnhm.r si 
tin* several steps that are within it.’ 'rreatl wheels are meni 
hy SnetontHS, iiinl .'sfruho speaks of some for niisiftothe water t 
whieii Were movml hy a hnmireti smii fifty slaves, Mr. N'ewtt 
•^lish fnmslaiitr, snp|H»st*ti the men walked on ih»^ uutxiile of 
lilu* tlie modern tread mdh It is very prohald*' thiit tins mt» 
list* umone the iineieitfs, for it is tmtumon in Persia nj»l oth 
etHinfries, partieiilariy China, whi*ri* it is nnihtuliftHlIy of orea 
Burlwtro has tljpireii the mrvti', us propelled liy men pnliitto dtt 
tni lhi‘ periphery t»f a wlieel attiiened to if, or fty treutline on t 

Alhiijr eiiditeen years Slip*, ti perst.n in flti?. eify, {N. Vork.l i 
patent for employlii;.? anumth tt> propel stieh wlieels, A lior-.e 
nt‘iir tin* t»>p au«l yoketl to a htin/.oniiil heam fixed hehind, a 
wliielt he tln‘W. Itt J.iim.iry, a Mr. lOekhardt ohtaiiied 

Mnpliitnl for * A Metlnul of appl^ino Animals ttt Mueldnery i 
fill plan was fo emplov ejifth* iunl id! other hnlkv •■ninttnl'i to « 
ton of hirfp' witeid'i; hi'nl-a* propie.oti a ilexilile lloor, hkenn inn 
%vltieh passed over two xvheels, uittl formed an ineimed phine 
imimal-t walked, ,uid |o mertsiie the elFeet, they drew a foade 
hintl them.* Sixty years liefore tins, vi;'.. m IT.'tl. Mr. W. ( 
exiuhited helitfe the floyiil Sttt'iefy, il modt‘1 of * A j|t‘W I 
rairtm!*' Water, in winch Horses iim! other Animals draw witho 
ttf power.’ This ••nrnne %vas u ««‘rie>» of pnmps worketl hy a I 
wheel, on t!>e lop of whieli htir'S's were made to tiraw ui'amst 
whieh flo’y were V'oked, lit* also prttporiei} to mtiploy hor-tes ; 
tinn* within tin* w^ieel.** Ihtf tin* eonfrtviinee whs evt'it then ini i 
in Arp'ieoi.t, a Intrse is f!!.pu‘ed impuiiin*.^ motitm to lie!low-i I 
HlHum II trend wheel, « 

There is \% pifi-saoe in she setstud eliHpfer td’ file Korttii, whi 
h;»ht ,>n the early employment ofiuiimals »ii raistfi;.' xvu!»»i 
the iifieieiifs, If wsi'i it pt'eviidini^ eustom wh«m tht*y saerhseeil ii 
heifer, tti select ''inch iii had never heen hroken to liihof ; lieuet 
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Antiquity of the Norii 

human population became dense, then animal 1 
superseded by that of man. The extensive 
appears to have been a prominent feature in th 
cient Egypt, just as it is in modern China. Ai 
inhabitants, the extensive use of animal labor ^ 
fered with the means of the great mass of the f 
but would have required too large a portion 
merely for the latter. 

The antiquity of the noria may be inferred fr 
wheel,” the only one by which it was known ii 
be found if we mistake not, among the syml 
In elucidating one of the religious precepts 
persons when worshipping in the temples, to 
serves, that this change of posture may have an 
the Egyptian wheels, admonishing us of the 
human, and preparing us to acquiesce and re 
turns and changes the divine being may allol 
figurative application of the noria, is obviously i 
mon and consequently a long established symbol 
affairs ; and, as the sentiment which he illustf 
same as that which the wheel of the goddess q 
point out, the “ instability of fortune,” and of 
we conclude that the “ wheel of fortune,” was 
er than the noeia ; and that to it, the Grecian 
passage referred. The selection of an Egyptis 
tability of human affairs, indicates the origin no 
tude, but also that of the fable of the goddess 
whence the Greeks obtained not only their arts 
mythology, with its deities, heroes and its myst 
imagery ; and if the B gyptians wrere not the i 
representing and concealing things by symbols, 
a greater extent than any other people, and ? 
Greeks had emerged from barbarism, or an Eg 
in their country. 

Although we are not aware that the whec 
signification, yet, as the same goddess presidec 
ANCE — a more exnressive emblem of these in 1 


Chap. 14.] Ancimi rmMnm ttf Irrh’ufiwi. 

nn!Ut whi^sh coutrihiittnl h'n fo Th** uu< 

which thin lUnty vvh,^ i-iHuiiiiiiirH iippcur'i ti» huv** ha 

?«* ill!*! iriT-4»fiuit. .'^hi* wii.i w-ati-ii ,it! rnr 

hlt'in.'i of .sterility I) the wheel Ity h**r siile » river iit in<r 
siiiy irri^ulittn I) suul she liehi wheat ears, itin! l!«»w'er.< in her han' 
whether ihi* uurient H'yyptiain aiiupre«l the iieria iir nur, us the 
of wealth aticl irrieutiun, uui' «»f their imwt ihvurife MVitihols hn 
rel'ereiHu* to th«‘ hitter, ittul imlireetly to the former ^ viz, the ! 
feitres ol which have heen fniiui the rtiisw, from ojte end 

eoitiJfry to the other, 'rhis fn;»ire rouHtsts, uh i-* uuiverfctllv Ktjowi 
the head ulul !*»eiijit.-i of ■’» woman, tttiifeil to the l»»a}y of hut), n 
rtVUiholie'ii! of th** utmijill in,erfliiW of the X)le, winch occtjtrei 
the .-am |»i!?!.-ie,l^ rhrojj^h the •/.oifmeul f 4 i>n-i. i.m cuhI Tf/'i'e-. i„. 
enmhilialinn ».f ttu**.e in the S|*!hli\, a-i an etni.lem ..f that 
irri|4;(liou of the lutnl once ti year, Uj«<u w fnidi tlieic jiru:'.|H'rit v ‘.o 
th'pr jitfed. I hi*! %vun the ori;*.iii of |t 4 -eaije 'it! eijms of Wafer f hru 

niotitiis ill ft|;ure5i o| iious, tm*} f„iu»etitocs, ilmneli iiiore l■s^r<•lv, of i, ii 
iii the fj^nrt's !m*Iow— which fire taken trom luvsie*’ f ranslnfuiij i,|' \'j 



Na. frl. OfiGt**!! i,f at 

I he ui(jjhn>-y hetworjt fh»' form untl orjj.imeof ■» of mu ol.jee! siwl if 
aeetiiH lu have ulwiiyi |»eei» kept in %-iett iiv the aisrsejiti ; ithhoma 
mir lf)i|.ei'ierl ktiHwle*||n* of^thriii, if i-s dit^fnif iO»i lorijefufien si),j, 
to perceive if. Thaf they ♦Iwplayeii »mr5V4le.j «k}|l tii noiiie of fli 
K}0|H aia! i|eeoriH!on,l i„ omverwfly iidmitiril, ‘fh.-re js eerfmfilv 
iitral analogy hetw'eeu a hot, uipl 4 f, nmf.im, ai„| }„, .dnaoiH |»iupr 
tmtfilte.' water 1,, f|„w om ,,f the inontht of rjcores of ihese mmm 

l ie rout rary. they appear to he very inupproprutte ; h.,f when w 

Ifiut the hm, SOI an Ifslf.momira! -lyuihid. waw inrsmately Ka-ii.iaate.l 
rfreaf hvdranlic oo, ■raison. flie Id nf a if s If vS'f ■:,» * ,*‘if •. fii il.-i » 


of rapid streams, beariii" some rcsernbaiK 
and l)ellowmg of tliese animalK; and tin 
pared to dieir /lonts; tluis, the small 1) 
forms tins harl)or of Con.stautiuople, still : 
‘ Golden Horn;’ and in some of our di< 
^Iven us otie of the definitions of /utnin. 
some (jireek, coins is supposotl to have; la 
haps from the overflow of some, when thi 
sign Taimix. According ti> the ( Jfe<‘k vt* 
riven- Acluiam in .Mpirus, was diverted or 
gate settle parchtal land in its vicinity, 
hero, was ullegorixcd hy repreHeiiiing hln 
(Acludons) whom he overcumt*, and hrok* 
horn htiing fdled with fruits and flowers, 
qtimt fertUity (yf tht mil. Ovid dtnscrihes 

’t' 

From Ids iniuimal Irtmt, iio tore 
This, Ixaip’d with Howers naif t' 
Saortsd to plrtity, nud tlm bouut 

» % m » 

But Acladous in ids <ioy.v inn! 
Disi'p IddcH his Itnnv didimii’d, 
No roid wound tiu' vtcUir’s trim 
But Ids Iml hoaors griev'd tfio i 

Thus rlvttr gods wt-n* sotnotimes represei 
hand, and tins otlier resting on a vase of fi 
Another inf(>reslin_g tdlegory of the an 
the fahlti of Mkoka, who it, wn.s said, Ity 
young again, nd’orred to warm or vapor hit 
which .s!k; infustnl frngTsmt. herhs— -in othe 
vapor hutliH* of tint present, day. Sin* idm 
the color of the hair. When therefore, lt_ 
peared more activi* niul Improvtnl in liealt 
info ringhits tif jet, the lielief itt her mugit 
atul wlam at Ituigih, lier uppurattiH, i, e. tin 
wertt discovered, (whlcli .sin* imd sednlou 
that her patients were itt reality hmhil. h 
modtirn sulphur hath also, and tised it itj ih* 


Chap. 14.] 




portant linj»r('Vi‘HU‘nt,'t iii tlm* uhtIj.'UU*' ^ Ah tiu' i‘urru'Ht ili-ui 
of is ill tilt* drsi-riptifni of ow* uf his {mh' 

Kydnir [inuv .117,) \v»‘ xuny its wri! inf f.nliiro him to ihr n-a. 
part uf our jsuhji'rt, althuiiith \v»‘ lui’ii'* iim{ vi't iit ihr pro;*!'** 
work, arrivi’ii at fito poriod ni whirii h<’ ilmirisfird. 

Duriii;;- fho rriipi of l*i«i!ou»y {’hil.tdoiplat:. ovit^ «<* 

Itnrlior piirsuod ins vofatiou lu iho •’Jiy ,\l«'\iiitdriH, l.do' id! | 
of fliiit iiiirioiil uiystory, ho pof.Ho-i-.od l.rtidos rlio isih-rior appsi 
fit'tt uuiHt (".sfiiiiid implouioiifs of ill! : ii ra/or mid ii loolujof 
mirror, pi'oh.dilv a molidli*' oijo. I Ins iinrisir, wo nro iidorinod, 
poadod from flio cT'ilinp of hi;» -diop, ntiA f.idnnot-d l.y a^uoj- 
movod ill it ooiirojilfd I'iiso in oao ooritor o| f!io loom. i loi'i 
ctfitotaor had aadoripmo tho fistt.d opoi-.tiioin. In- di 

the mirror, ihiif lio imji;lif wtlnoss riio naprovoiaont wlitrh fho 
wrouyiit on ids oittor tmin ; and, iilo* (hho. 

In iIh» nur^i'V rfi.uno. Jm\ ».>f, ti, 

ai’tor whifli ho rottiraod it to im lormrr inoatjon fur iho toio oi 
cmaomorA If wottld somn di.U fho « aso i» winoli llio t-voiidsf m 
oi»do-iod ul llio Siottom. or proff\ nornnifoly mado, f,.r as fl 
movoii in it, mid ilinphiood tho air. .a rrrfif4it .noaitil wsts prodm'i 

*• Mi'fiillir tuirmrs tiirnidi inio ol" f!»' o| slidl at wmlisni? tl»o a 

miintosi tmno, liir iluor .aifsifaiiii twii-ti.h »ii ir.'Oftis In fli.. Iasi j 

tnry lln’V nr»’ nn'Utitan-il lo m roaatnai Hn>< l.or/.’ii ftirt «a sJi.. 

was tniula it{' fin* iii!riot‘'i oj thf ttitimai, wJuffi ii»rv wish 

I'j.'i'f' litim* liatiul ill ns w«di n| i 

ftm-N i»nt! wi‘ aoo at llirtt fltrar 'inHlonil Ifinssna,* iiia IIm-I !i| 

lAtiilti-i » Writ' mtnil-it' to tlitoi* tiir.-k iani Hoanai l-ishrs ; %i/, rount! of 
dt' nn'i.i!, tdaii St» nt intdis' : at i«'f, nin! Iinvaiif ttl tt«n»4 

uirlnl ha'iih' iltlii »<f I « naia I»»|U»S, lt» lltf Ifla!*' |t| 

iHtiiiM' bm 1 * haaiti at i jO nh slid lusllrr inatwHi *riir 

jw'ii't! u|' an iilldv ttf' roiiiirr, aii-t ijulimnm nt fan iin*! lrn«t; rtn«f ttjtjwni i»! 
r.tirnnt nliout lb*'* si'otirrtl in »a atisj»rjjt|»i4 tdan ilo’ g»f«ilrt, mt paw 

sifrifitit'i HiTr JilfKirflv Want and nir -'U stilS l«V sdUl*’ ia>lf*{a-.»!rt| j-nltra ‘ 
iitni limnans liml fjirm alao of' aihcr niat »»i' »trfi Humn i»l lit** Iniiojt h 
llrHiiinttruin, I*liil.if*’h aii-ttiiuio riiriiord aj irtt ltinii«'9. 

ilHn'lr* ttf' s!ir fintrf »!t ntr ffiiMatitit, unit mniitn 

arn-m! nirlnlhf jiarrai's i tin* is iMsnnl an*! lailws ni *!»« » 

ialllt wjUnri*. 'rhry Iism! llo'ltt tt' Hit piiair* sIWlarra, n|»4 iiIbo <tn4 <n» 

nwn SiU » hia rtsumri tt oaa-|i ltn»l ilaaii nUo, m IniigSli ini«l larsnllii l«» • 

|H'rsttn, 'aii|irt}<h ilrrot'afnl willi iat«l »jhrr, and jaw-imin :>iia»r« 'riir 
lia» iallt'ir, Mri'HO !«i liait* Itfrlt ron-a.sit r, tiif iJjb rtnl uf hfiti tillril rtrr 
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by its expulsion tlirough some small orifice, c 
sides of tlie case and the weight. This soi 
unnoticed like the ordinary creaking of a do 
one day as the barber’s son was amusing hin 
attention was arrested by it. This boy’s sul 
him to investigate its cause ; and from this si 
led eventually either to invent, or greatly to i 
a musical instrument of great celebrity in ar 
and industry were so conspicuous, that he we 
Works of Art.’ His studies in various brar 
were rewarded it is said, with the discovery 
gine, &c. He also greatly improved the cle] 
construction of which he introduced toothei 
holes. Vitruvius, ix, 9. These ancient time 
origin of modern clocks and watches. Now 
vidual we wish to ‘introduce to the reader, as 
one of the most eminent mathematicians and 
one, whose claims upon our esteem, are not 
other individual, ancient or modern. 

It will be perceived that the simple, the tr 
descent of’the weight in his father’s shop, wa 
apple was to Newton, and the vibration of tl 
church at Pisa, to Galileo. The circumstanc 
merous proofs which might be adduced, that 
the most trifling or insignificant of physical e 
rectly or indirectly, to important results — wh 
it holds out the greatest encouragement to oi 
researches. It shows, that however unpropit 
be, they may by industrious application, bec( 
and may add their names to those of Ctesibh 
others — ^immortal examples of the moral gr 
severance in the midst of difficulties. 


Chap. 15.] Bgy^tian Chain of Pots. 

of the rope, and securing- to it a number of vessels at equal 
through the whole of its length — and the chain op pots, was tl 

The general construction of this machine will appear from a] 
ation of those which are employed to raise water from J ose 
at Cairo, represented at page 46. Above the mouth of eac 
vertical wheel is placed ; over which two endless ropes pass anc 
pended from it. These are kept parallel to, and at a short dists 
each other, by rungs secured to them at regular intervals, so t 
thus united, they form an endless ladder of ropes. The rungs 
times of wood, but more frequently of cord like the shrouds 
and the whole is of such a length that the lowest part hangs lw( 
feet below the surface of the water that is to be raised. Bel 
rungs, earthenware vases (of the form figured No. 7) are securet 
round the neck, and also round a knob formed on the bottom foi 
pose. See A, A, in the figure. As the axis of the two whec 
right angles to each other, two separate views of the chains { 
sented. In the lower pit, both ropes of one half of the chain 
while in the upper, the whole length of one is in view. The 
pots are so arranged' that in passing over the wheel, they fall in 
the spokes which connect the two sides of the latter together, as 
the section ; and when they reach the top, their contents are c 
into a trough. [In some machines the trough passes under one : 
is made to project for that purpose; in others, it is placed below 
and between the chains] There are in the upper pit, one hu 
thirty-eight pots and the distance from each other is about two i 
inches. The contents of each are twenty cubic inches. The v 
carry the chains are six feet and a half in diameter. They are ; 
tion by cog wheels (on the opposite end of their axles) workin, 
ers that are attached to the perpendicular shafts to which the h 
animals are yoked. 

The chain of pots in Egypt is named the SaJcia. Its superi 
the noria and tympanum, &c. in being adapted to raise water £ 
depth, has caused it to be more extensively employed for artific 
tion than any other Egyptian machine — Whence it is to be seen in 
all along the borders of the Nile, from its mouth up to the firs 
In Upper Egypt, and Nubia, they are so exceedingly numerou: 
cur every hundred yards ; and in some cases they are not forty y 
Their numbers and utility have rendered them a source of rever 

Qi'Ot ociTj-io ikS f x'xrck'n'f'tr wot* o-ntxiirvi 
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forming feats of agility and strength, and by 
roving thus for fifteen years, he determined t 
that he would make his fortune there by intn 
ciple of the pump, as substitutes for the nor 
June 1815, he landed at Alexandria, and i 
ced to Mahommed All, (the present Pasha,) 
and in whose gardens at Soubra, three mile; 
his machine. But no sooner was it complete 
he discovered in the Turkish and Arabic cul 
position to its introduction. Indeed this rest 
ted and, if we are not mistaken, they were i 
simple apparatus to an elaborate machine, of 
they were utterly ignorant. Their rejection 
other example of superstitious adherence to 
former ages ; but under all the circumstance 
deuce of the correctness of their judgmei 
brightest hopes blasted, and his pecuniary r< 
for he received no renumeration, either foi 
money — he, with an energy of character des 
to make the best of his misfortunes. He th 
to that subject which necessarily occurs to 
Egypt — its antiquities — and while the Britis 
colossal head of young Memnon is preservec 
be remembered and respected. 

Froip. the following description of the chai: 







JUnthm Chain qf Pafs. 


Chap. 1«5.] 

will he st'fli th:il the mht'H.'irr plitr«*il at tin* iq>|H*r t'oniiT, am! <-fni 
ly n’tuiii tin* WiUt'r till tlu* Vfs.H»>is ascanul tin* drutu, wlit-n it s-j tli' 
as n‘[in‘.srjit(‘«!. I’ruvisj.tn slsnidtl In* tnud*' tur tla* ui’ 

tlit'sc \ I'ss**!':, iis thfV t'lilrr t!it^ %vnfc‘r, Httd ulsti itn* its u*imis>i!t> 
(llHchar;',!’ t>!‘ tin* litjiiiii almvc. 'I’Ih* whm*! ttr drum uhiidt <-a 
('haiii i'., in this stdid, ami rm into ti ht'Mti’.miiil idriii l»» p 

fntm .'ilippiny;, 

'I'lirm i;i al.'iii in i»!d mitliurs u ipamt tiivrraity in tin* cnnstnniii 
chains, ami also in tln-ir nuiidicr. Sntm* utitlcrHiam! hy the t♦‘l■Il 
chain,' mcrciv a •lisnpic nne thnihlcd luai its cud-i united; i. e. tur 
length i:i etjiia! fe «|t»(il4e the .Space fhr«iU‘;h wijic!i the wafi'f i-* fe 
vatei! !>v it. Others suppe.se two separate mies intended and ph 
jdlel te I'ach ether, t!ie ^ciiels heine cennecled to flietu as i>i fli 
Others nn.tin, and iiineue flnuu Barlmre, ttpuretwe neH ef rfiains 
carried Sty th<‘ sajue wheel. He has id-se iiiiide them puss nndej 
in tin* water, ii tcieless device, e\ce{il when the chuite* are «uu|»Iej 
inclined perulitni. 

'I'he chuin el* pets is inetuieni'd hy niest erienful fr.t^'elei 1, hIiIi 
scrihed hy I’ctt . Ill 7V/7'i/’.v \eyane te imilii in Itile, ■ peidvU) 
tanks and wells ef the Hindees. Ije ulcierves, ** thev icejullv ciu 
wells with ii hnildiin; ever head, ititd with even draw w.uler eut 
which risef!. ue m luunv ’.tted! hiicKels, wljereef '.etne are (dw;i_ 
tievvn, ellter-i |■llll{ln)lully c»aniu** up and empty theuc-rUes m 
ur lirtle rilh, m.ide te receive and cenvey the water, whither they 
p, I's#. 'I'e the same Jtiachnie /*Vycr re!*ern, w hen npeakin:,! el t| 
cut meden nf rur.iii;* Water rmtu tlftjt ifiiiM, If is drawn up, he 
(ivfu “With here le.-tfhern hurkefs er pets iireund is wheel,'* 
Aiul if till iit Suruf, jt is iliuwu tip “ in leathern hiiys tipmi wins 
l!)l. H (id m<t Keen luetjfleaed in cnimeciien vvtih these 

IV*tni h'rvei', vv‘e iiu“ht have snppesed If. was the «e/7U Utwhirhli* 
TavuTiner meiitsens U ui the s:i!tie wi»y a.s Hpplseil f«» tlr.«w wa 
weh'i in. Persia, p. l-pi. When reiptned |e raise if fjem nv 
Were, its .!» the ruse ef’ ilje Persian wheels en the ( trmifes, pre| 
fin* ciuTejit w h»*n it was stijlinenllv rapid !i*i' the purpesr, “ ,\ 
Huphrafes, inf. serves 'ravermer,^ certain tf is that the freiit ur 
mills hudf upeu jt, te reiiVeV Wafer fe the ncieldterui;; ••'reUnds, i 
etilv rendered if unituvieiiltle, hut nmde it very d.inte'imis,” ; 
file eii peek el* Ills Ph.iil'ff .d|it iilhidcs le fluH e sfcieu Ve diVersien el 
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Chap. 15.] 

the chain of pots was included among the “ wheels and othe 
by which the latter raised water from the sea and discharge( 
cisterns that supplied Cesar’s army with fresh water. It was 
ly among the “ hydraulic engines,” which Herodotus observes 
lonians had, to raise water from the Euphrates to irrigate 
These ‘ engines’ were certainly similar to those of India, Egy 
and other neighboring countries ; for if they had been of nov 
tion, or peculiar to Chaldea, he would scarcely have failed t( 
important a fact, if he even omitted (as he has) to describe the 
The same lack of discrimination is obvious in almost all tl 
of modern as of ancient authors, respecting this machine. 
speak of wheels for raising water, it is as difEcult to asceru 
which they allude, as it is in the parallel passages of Philo anc 
Strabo and Cmsar. Thus Tavernier in his passage down th 
Bagdat, remarks, “ all the day long, we saw nothing upon eit 
the river, but pitiful huts, made of the branches of palm trees, 
certain poor people that turn the ^o7lcels, by means whereof* 
the neighboring ground.” Sometimes the chain of pots is 
travelers as the Persian wheel, and popular extracts from t 
tend greatly to perplex enquirers into its history. When W( 
statements from Shaw’s travels, that the Persian wdieel was 
used on the banks of the Nile, through all Egypt, they wore i 
variance with the, testimony of other oriental travelers, and sc 
our impressions respecting the use of that machine in Egypt, i 
immediate reference to his work; when the apparent discr 
explained. He describes and figures the chain of pots (sa 
Persian wheel?- Nor den commits the same error : “ they likev 
the Persian wheel with ropes of pitchers, which is turned 
Twiss also describes the Spanish chain of pots as the Persian 
which he observes is used “ all over Portugal, Spain, and the 
Other travelers speak of it as the Noria. Mr. Jacob, in 
vels in the South of Spain,” Lon. ISll, page 152, says the Spa 
a mill of Arabic origin, from which our chain pump is evident 
it is called a noria. A vertical wheel over a well has a series 
jars fastened together by cords of Esparto, which descend int( 
and fill themselves by the motion of the wheel. The ver 
is put in motion by a horizontal one, which is turned by a 
machine can be more simple.” In the Grande Description 
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Joseph’s well. K tlic location of' this wt 
vision into two distinct shafts, tlic (^hutnhc 
which propel the machinery, the passa”i‘ 
its enormous depth, he niatnrely considert 
no other inachiiu! could at any time luive 1 
strttctors to have heeti tised in raising its t 
ted well h(‘, as Bupposed, ti work of this t 
Buhylon, then tlu; <nul!(;s.s chain of p<Jts n 
with tlu! foundiitiou of that ancient city, i: 
nmro aticlent. 

It was prohahly tlu! ‘ pump,’ wldclt !i 
introductal into (ireoce, a ihtmsand years 
hy the PeraitinH. During th<! time the 
prince, in conHtujuema.' of dtam’stit^ (junri 
fricmds, and stiihal ftu* (Irtawe. 'I'hey iunc 
or the Moreii, tind were hospitahly enterfii 
tied. It is sai<l, tin; (Ireeks <lld tint nf thu 
ohttiining water fretn wells; the (’oiiipanii 
first to dig tla.'m, and to introduce 
ants of (Jreeee were ignorant <»f wells, pi 
strangers, tlmy cimld eerfitiidy have hinl 
was natural for th<* Mgy[«ti!mH, when tlie^ 
own country methodn of ohtuinitig water : 

As lluiwerd ‘ piimpM,’ in not hovvetaw u 
sense in wliicli it is tit present used, fhetp, 
chitH'S were thesifl 1. 'i'liey nm-.l liave h 
for otherwise tliey would lune heen ill tid. 
people, atid such tin' («r«*rk'i were whil 
must havtt heen of geni’nd appheatiou to 
wore such as, from their great tuility, wer 


Chap. 15.] Aidiguity of the Chain of 'Pots. 

the causes of their ceasing to act. But that the ‘ pumps’ of Da 
some kind of bucket machines, like the chain of pots, is infer 
the account of his daughters’ punishment. They were condemne 
water from deep wells, and would of course, use the machines 
ther introduced. Now we are told that the vessels in which tl 
the liquid leaked so much, that the water escaped from them er 
ed the surface — hence their endless punishment. The witty i 
Bion implies the same thing. A person speaking of the sever 
merit of these young women, in perpetually drawing water in v 
of holes, he remarked, “ I should consider them much more to 
were they condemned to draw water in vessels without holes.’' 
we infer that the Egyptian salcia or chain of pots, was the ‘ 
troduced by Danaus, and that to it tradition refers. It was tin 
to which, from its construction, and adaptation to every depth, 
of ‘ pump’ could have been applied — while from its simplicit;; 
ciency, it was a gift of no ordinary value to the Greeks ; and the 
tion of it into their country was worthy of being preserved fron 

It is believed to have been in uninterrupted use there since i 
Danaus ; although history may not have preserved any record 
sentation of so early an employment of it. It is still used on 
nent and in the islands, as well as throughout Syria and Asia hi 
Smyr^ja it is as common as a pump with us. In “ Yoyage Pittc 
la Grece,” Paris, 1782, Plate 49, contains a drawing, and 
description of one in a garden at Scio, the ancient Chios, and Ci 
of the island of the same name. It is similar to the one repr 
No. 54, and is doubtless identical with those employed in the si 
when Homer was born near the former, and when he kept a 
the latter. 

On the antiquity of this and preceding machines, we add the c 
recent writers. “ A traveler standing on the edge of either the 
Arabian desert, and overlooking Egypt, would behold before h: 
the most magnificent prospects ever presented to human eyes, 
survey a deep valley, bright with vegetation, and teeming with 
sed but laborious population engaged in the various labors of a 
He would see opposite to him another eternal rampart, which 
one he stands upon, shuts in this valley, and between them a mi< 
■flowing in a winding course from the foot of one chain to the 
nishing lateral canals, whence the water is elevated by wheels 
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gin is unknown. From its simplicity, its obvious derivation from the prim- 
itive cord and bucket, its employment over all Asia and Egypt at the 
present time, and its extensive use in the ancient world ; there can be no 
question of its great antiquity. Vitruvius is alike silent respecting the 
origin of this, as of the noria and tympanum, and doubtless for the same 
reason — their origin extended too far into the abyss of past ages to be dis- 
covered. It is singular that the ancients, who’ attributed almost every 
agricultural and domestic implement to one or other of their deities, should 
not have derived the equally important machines for raising water from a 
similar source. The origin of the plough they gave to Osiris, of the harrow 
to Occator, the rahe to Sarritor, the scythe to Saturn, the sickle to Ceres, 
the flail to Triptolemus, &c. ; and as they attributed the art of manuring 
ground to a god, they surely ought to have given the invention of ma- 
chines to irrigate it to another. 

To the chain of pots, thei‘e is an allusion in the beautiful description of 
the decay and death of the human body, in the 12th chapter of Ecclesi- 
astes : " Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken; 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cis- 
tern.” In the east, the chain is almost uniformly made of cord or rope ; 
and the former part of the passage appears to refer to the ends, which 
are spliced or tied together, becoming loosened, when the vessels would 
necessarily be broken, for the whole would fall to the bottom ; an occur- 
rence which is not uncommon. The term silver cord, is expressive of its 
whiteness, the result of its constant exposure to water and the bleaching 
effect of the sun’s rays : and golden bowl refers to the red earthenware 
pots or vases, in which the water is raised. Both pots and cords stream- 
ing vnth water, and glittering in the sun, presented to the vivid imagina- 
tions of the orientals, striking resemblances to burnished gold and silver. 
The circulation of the stream of life in man, (his blood)® its interruption- 
in disease and old age, his energies failing, and the mechanism of his 
frame wearing out, and at last ceasing forever to move; are forcibly illus- 
trated by the endless or circulating cord of this machine; its raisingliving 
waters and dispersing them through various channels, as so many sti'eams 
of life, until its vessels, the pitchers, become broken, and the flow of the 
stream interrupted, and the wheel, upon which its movements depended, 
becoming deranged, broken, and destroyed. 

That the pots or vases are frequently broken, we learn from numerous 
travelers. In the account of Joseph’s well, in the Grande JDescri^riion, it 
is said to be necessary for a man to be in constant attendance, to keep the 
animals which move it from stopping, and to replace the pitchers that are 
"broken. And that the wheels were often deranged is more than pro- 
bable, when we consider how exceedingly rude and imperfect is thoir 
construction over all the east. The surprise of travelers has often been 
elicited by their continuing to work at all, while exhibiting every symptom 
of derangement and decay. “ The water wheels, pots, ropes, &c.” says 
Mr. St. John, “ had an extremely antique and dilapidated appearance ; and, 
if much used, would undoubtedly fall to pieces.’’^* We are told that a 
more striking picture of rude and imperfect mechanism could scarcely be 
conceived ; and it is not improbable, that the ‘ Egyptian ’Wheel’ as an em- 
blem of insto-hiHty, had reference to its defective construction and con- 


“Tliat the circulation of the blood was known to the ancients, see Dutens' ‘Inquiry 
into the origin of the discoveries attributed to tlie Moderns ’ Lon. 1709, no. 2J0, 222 
Egypt and Mohannned Ali, i, 326, 127. 
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stant liability to derangement, as much so as to its rotary movement. Nor 
is it likely that they were much superior at any time in Judea, for the 
Jews never cultivated the arts to any extent. The mechanics among 
them when they left Egypt were probably more numerous and expert 
than during any subsequent period of their history. In the eleventh cen- 
tury B. C. when Saul began to reign, there was not a blacksmith in the 
land, or one that could forge iron ; they had been carried off by the Phi- 
listines ; and although David at his death left numerous artificers, when his 
son built the temple and his own palace, he obtained mechanics from Tyre, 
• It is moreover possible that the plaints and naoanings incident to old. 
age, ‘when the grasshopper shall be a burden and desire shall fail,’ were 
also intended to be pointed out by the perpetual creaking of these rickety 
machines, as indicative of approaching dissolution. The harsh noise they 
make has been noticed by several travelers. St. John speaks of the creak- 
ing sound of the water wheels ; and Stephens, in his ‘Incidents of Travel,’ 
observes, “ it was moonlight, and the creaking of the water wheels on 
the banks, (of the Nile) sounded like the moaning spirit of an ancient 
Egyptian.” 


ON THE ENGINE THAT RAISED WATER PROM THE EUPHRATES TO SUPPLY THE 
HANGING GARDENS AT BABYLON. 

There is a machine noticed by ancient authors, which probably belongs 
to this part of our subject, and it is by far the most interesting hydraulic 
engine mentioned in history. Some circumstances connected with it, are 
also worthy of notice. It was constructed and used in the most ancient 
and most splendid city of the postdiluvian world ; a city which according 
to tradition existed like Joppa, before the deluge: viz, Babylon — a city 
generally allowed to have been founded by the builders of Babel; subse- 
quently enlarged by Nimrod; extended and beautified by Semiramis; 
and which reached its acme of unrivaled splendor under Nebuchadnezzar, 

The engine which raised the water of the Euphrates to the top of the 
■walls of this city, to supply the pensile or hanging gardens, greatly ex- 
ceeded in the perpendicular height to which the water was elevated by it, 
the most famous hydraulic machinery of modern ages ; and like most of 
the works of the remote ancients, it appears to have borne the impress of 
those mighty intellects, who never suffered any physical impediment to 
interfere with the accomplishment of their designs ; and many of whose 
works almost induce us to believe that men ‘were giants in those days.’ 
The walls of Babylon, according to Herodotus, i, 178, were 350 feet high! 
Diodorus Siculus and others make them much less; but the descriptions 
of them by the latter, it is alleged, were applicable only, after the Per- 
sians under Darius Hystaspes retook the city upon its revolt, and demo- 
lished, or rather reduced their height to about 50 cubits ; whereas the fa- 
tlier of history gives their original elevation, and incredible as it may ap- 
pear, his statement is believed to be correct. Pie is the oldest author 
who has described them; and he visited Babylon within one hundred and 
twenty years of Nebuchadnezzar’s death; and four hundred before Dio- 
dorus flourished. He has recorded the impressions which at that time, 
the city made on his mind, in the following words, “ its internal beauty 
and magnificence exceed whatever has come within my knowledge;” and 
Herodotus, it must be remembered, was well a.cquainted with the splen- 
did cities of Egypt and the east. Had not the pyramids of Geezer, the 
temples and tombs of Thebes and Karnac, the artificial la-kes and canals 
of Egypt, the wo.ll of China, the caves of Ellora and Elephanta, &:c. 
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come down to our times; descriptions of tliem by ancient authors, would 
have been deemed extravagant or fabulous, and their dimensions reduced 
to assimilate them with the works of modern times: so strongly are 
we inclined to depreciate the labors of the ancients, whenever they 
greatly excel our own. According to Berosus, who is quoted by Jose- 
phus, Antlq. X, 11, it was Nebuchadnezzar who constructed these gardens, 
so that the prophet Daniel must have witnessed their erection, and also 
that of the hydraulic engine ; for he was a young man when taken a cap- 
tive to Babylon in the beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and he con- 
tinued there till the death of that monarch and of his successoi'. Amytis, 
the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, was a Mede, and as Babylon was situated 
on an extensive plain, she very sensibly felt the loss of the hills and 
woods of her native land. To supply this loss in some degree, these fa- 
mous gardens, in which large forest trees were cultivated, were con- 
structed. They extended in terraces formed one above another to the 
top of the city walls, and to supply them with the necessary moisture, 
the engine in question was erected.®' 

As no account of the nature of this machine has been preserved, we 
are left to conjecture the principle upon which It was constructed, from 
the only datum afforded, viz : the height to which it raised the water, 
W e can easily conceive how water could have been supplied to the upper- 
most of these gardens by a series oi machines, as now practised in the east 
to carry water over the highest elevations — but this is always mentioned 
as a single engine, not a series of them. Had its location been determin- 
ed, that circumstance alone, would have aided materially in the invest! 
gation ; but we do not certainly know whether it was placed on the highest 
terrace — on a level with the Euphrates — or at some intermediate elevation. 
The authors of theUniversal History remark, “upon the njij^erjnosl of those 
terraces was a reservoir, supplied by a certain engine, fj’om whence the 
gardens on the other terraces were supplied.” They do not say whore the 
engine itself was located. RoHin places it on the highest part of the gar- 
dens : “ In the upper terrace there was an engine or kind of pump by 
which the water was drawn up.” 

The statement of an engine having been erected at the top is probably 
correct, for we are not aware that the ancients at that period possessed 
any machine which, like the foi-cing pump, projected water above itself. 
Ancient machines, (and every one which we have yet examined, is an ex- 
ample,) did not raise water higher than their own level. But if sucking 
and forcing pumps were then known and used in Babylon, a period howev- 
er, anterior to that of their alleged invention, of at least 500 years, still if 
this engine was placed on the uppermost terrace, both w’ould have been 
wholly inapplicable. If therefore we incline to the opinion that this en 
ginc was a modification of one of those ancient machines, which we have 
already examined ; we are not led to this conclusion by sujqiosiug the 
state of the arts in Babylon at the period of its construction, to have 
been too crude and imperfect to admit of more complex or philosojdiical 

Paintings found in Pompeii, represent Villas of two stories having trees planted on 
their roofs. These kind of gardens were probably not very nneoninion m ancient 
times in the east, though none perhaps ever equaled those of Uahylou. They have 
been continued to modern times in Asia. Tavernier, when in Bagnngar (tin! modern 
Plydendjad) the CLapital of Golconda, found the roofs of the large courts of tlio palace 
tei raced and containing gardens, iu which were trees of such iinminis!; size “ that it is 
a thing of great wonder how those arches should bear so vast a burdeu.” The origin 
of these and of the city was similar to that of the Babylonian gardens. The Ivmg at 
the importunity of Nagar, one of his wives, founded the city and named it after her 
Bagnngar — i. e, “ the gardens of Nagar.” 
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apparatus — on the contrary, we know that the Bahylonians carried many 
of the arts to the highest degree of refinement. “ They were great con- 
trivers,” in this respect, and “ fell short of no one nation under the sun, 
so far from it, that they in a great measure showed the way to every na- 
tion besides.” XJniver. His. Vol. i, 933. Besides, it is certainly more 
philosophical to suppose this famous engine to have been a modification 
of some machine, which we have reason to believe was used in Chaldea at 
that time, and capable of producing the results ascribed to the Babylonian 
engine, than of any other of which that people possibly knew nothing. 

Of all ancient machines, the chain op pots was certainly the best adapt- 
ed for the purpose, and if we mistake not, the only one that coul'd, with 
any regard to permanency and effect, have been adopted. It stands, and 
justly so, at the head of all ancient engines for raising water throogh great 
elevations ; and it may be doubted whether any machine could now be 
produced better adapted for the hanging gai’dens of Babylon — either in the 
economy and simplicity of its construction ; durability and effect ; or be 
less liable to derangement, less expensive, or less difficult for ordinary 
people to repair. The project of raising water thi-ough a perpendicular 
elevation, exceeding three hundred feet, in numerous vessels attached to 
an endless chain, would probably startle most of our mechanicians ; and 
some might suppose that the weight of so long a chain, if made of non, 
would overcome the tenacity of the metal ; but almost all the works of 
the remote ancients partook of the same bold features. Magnikf.cLc in some 
of their machines, is as surprising as in other dej^artments of their labors. 
Their engineers seem to have canned it to an extent that in modern days, 
would be considered as verging on the limits of the natural properties of 
materials. 

That the chain of pots was the standard machine for raising water in 
quantities from great depths would appear from Vitruvius, since it is the 
only oije adapted for that purpose which he has described, except the 
^‘machine of Ctesibius and as he professes to give an account of the 
“ various machines for raising water,” and his profession as a civil engi- 
neer would necessarily render him familiar with -the best of them, it is 
clear that he was ignorant of any other having been in previous use. 
That the engine at Babylon was no other than the chain of 2 :) 0 ts, may be 
inferred from the employment of the latter in Josejdi’s well, where it 
raises water to an elevation nearly equal to that ascribed to the former ; 
and if the subject were of sufficient interest, we think a connection might 
be traced between them, if J oseph's well be, as supposed, a relic of Egypt- 
ian Babylon. Both Egypt and Chaldea were subject to the same monarch 
at the time that city was buik. Twenty two or three years only had elapsed 
after Nebuchadnezzar’s death when Cyrus took Babylon, and with it the 
empire ; and nine years after he was succeeded by his son Cambyses, who 
when In Egypt, it is alleged, founded a city on the site of modern Cairo, 
and named it after old Babylon. Cambyses reigned seven years and five 
months. If, therefore, the Babylonian machine was superior to the ‘ chain 
of pots,’ (and it must have been, if it dilfered at all from the latter, for 
otherwise it would not have been selected,) then it would, we think, as a 
matter of course, have been adopted also in Joseph’s well, in which the 
water was required to be elevated to about the some height as in the 
hanging gardens. Besides, if it possessed peculiar advantages, it would 
certainly have been presa-ved in use, as well as the chain of pots, for the 
wealth, comfort, and even existence of the people of the east, have at all 
times dej^ended too much upon such machines to suffer any valuable one 
to be lost. 
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Bat was the ckain of tkis maclime formed of metal, or of ropes'? Of 
the latter we have no doubt. They are generally made of flax or fibres of the 
palm tree at the present day over all the east. In great elevations, chains 
of rope possess important advantages over those of metal, in their supe- 
rior lightness, being free from corro.sion, and the facility of repairing them. 
But by far the most interesting problem connected with the Babylonian 
engine is, was the water of the Euphrates raised by it to the highest ter- 
race at a SINGLE LIFT 1 If vve had not been infoi-med of one reservoir only, 
on the upper terrace “ from whence the gardens on the others were water- 
ed,” we should have supposed die water really raised as in Joseph’s well, 
i. e. by two, or even more separate chains; and as it is, we cannot believe 
that so ingenious a people as the Babylonians would raise the whole of 
the water which the gardens required to the uppermost terrace, when the 
greatest portion of it was not wanted half so high. As the size of the ter- 
races diminished as they approached the top of the walls, it is probable that 
full two thirds of the water was consumed within one hundred feet of the 
ground. We therefore conclude that this famous engine was composed 
of at least two, and probably more, separate chains of pots ; and even then, 
it might with as much propriety, be noticed by ancient authors as a single 
machine, as that at Caii-o still is, by all modern travelers. Winkelman 
say. “5, the famous gardens at Babylon had canals, some of “ which were 
supplied by pumps and other engines.” And Kircher in his Turris Bahel,, 
1679, represents fountains iixid.jets d'eau on every terrace. 



There is another device that belongs to this chapter. Every person 
knows, that where water is dispersed over extended surfaco.s, and of too lim- 
ited depth to allow the use of a vessel to scoop it up, various substances 
are employed to absorb it, as sponge and woolen rags, and from which it is 
separated by pressure. A housemaid, when wasliing a floor, thus collects 
in a cloth the liquid dispersed in the purifying process ; a,nd by wring- 
ing returns it to the vessel. The process is substantially the same as that 
adopted to raise water in Vera’s Rope Pump. See No. 57. 

This machine consists of one or more endless ropes, formed of loosely 
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spun wool or horse hair, and stretched on two pulleys like the endless 
chain of pots. These pulleys have grooves formed on their surfaces for 
the reception of the ropes. One of them is placed over the mouth of a 
well, and the other suspended in or secured to the bottom. A rapid mo- 
tion is communicated to the upper pulley, by a multiplying wheel, and 
the ascending side of each rope then carries up the water absorbed by it; 
and which is separated from it when passing over the upper pulley, partly 
by centrifugal force, and partly by being squeezed in the deep groove, or 
by passing through a tube as shown in the figure. In the beginning of 
the motion, the column of water adhering to the rope, is always less than 
when it has been worked for some time, and continues to increase till the 
surrounding air partakes of its motion. By the utmost efforts of a man, 
nine gallons of water were raised by one of these machines from a well, 
ninety- five feet deep, in one minute. Adam’s Philos. Vol. iii, 494. 

The HYDRAULIC BELT is a Similar contrivance. It is an endless double 
band of woolen cloth, passing over two rollers, as in figure 57. It is driven 
with a velocity of not less than a thousand feet per minute ; when the water 
contained between the two surfaces is carried up and discharged as it passes 
over the upper roller, by the pressure of the band. Some machines of 
this kind are stated to have produced an effect equal to seventy-five per 
cent, of the power expended, while that of ordinary pumps seldom ex- 
ceeds sixty per cent. See Lon. Meehan. Mag. Vol. xxix, page 431. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Screw — An original device — ^Various modes of constructingit — Roman Screw — Often re-invonted 
— ^Introduced into England from Germany— Combination of several to raiso water to great olovationi— 
Marquis of Worcester’s proposition relating to it, oxemplified by M, Pattu — ^Ascent of water in it 
.formerly considered inexplicable — Its history — Not invented by Archimedes — Supposed to have boon in 
early use in Egypt — Vitruvius silont respecting its autlior— Conon its inventor or ro-invontor — This phi- 
tosoplier famousfor Ids flattory of Ptolemy and Berenice — Dinocratos tho architect — Suspension of metal- 
lic substances without support — The screw not attributed to Archimedes till after his death— Invortions 
often given to otliers tlian their authors — Screws used as ship pumps by llio Greeks — Flattorors like 
Oonon too often found among men of science — Dedications of European writers often blospliomous — 
Heroditary titles and distinctions — Thoir accoptanco unworthy of philosopliors — Evil influence of scien- 
tific moil in accepting them — Thoir denunciation a proof of tlxo wisdom and virtue of the framers of the 
U. S. Constitution — Thoir extinction in Europe desirable — ^Plato, Solon, and Soornlos — George ID— 
George IV — James Watt — Arago — ^Description of the ' Syracusan,’ a ship built by Archimedes, in 
which llio Screw Pump was used. 

The Cochleon or Egyptian Screw, the machine next described hy 
Vitruvius, IS, in every respect, the most original one of which he has giv- 
en an account. Unlike the preceding, which appear to have been in a 
great measure deduced from each other, it forms a species of itself; and 
whoever was its inventor, he has left in it a proof of his genius, and a 
lasting monument of his skill. If it be not the earliest hydraulic engine 
that was composed of iuhes, or in the construction of which they were in- 
troduced, it certainly is the oldest one known of that description; and in 
its mode of operation it differs essentially from all other ancient tube ma 
chines ; in the latter the tubes merely serve as conduits for the ascending 
water, and as such are at rest; while in the screw it is the tubes themselves 
in motion that raises the liquid. 
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This machine has been constructed in a variety of ways. Sometimes 
by winding-, in the manner of a screw, one or more flexible tubes 

(generally of lead or strong leath- 
er) round a cylinder of wood or 
iron. This cylinder is sustained 
by gudgeons in such a position, 
that at whatever angle with the 
horizon it is used, the plane of 
the helix must always be inclined 
to its axis at a greater angle j oth- 
erwise no water could be raised 
by it any more than by turning 
it in the wrong direction. The 
lower end being immersed in wa- 
ter, the liquid enters the tube and 
is gradually raised by each revo- 
lution until it is discharged above. 
These machines are commonly 
used at an inclination to the hori- 
zon of about 45'', although they 
sometimes are placed at 60". See 
the figure. 

Instead of tubes wound round 
a cylinder, large g(rooves were sometimes formed in the latter and cover- 
ed . by boards or sheets of metal, closely nailed to the surfaces between 
the grooves — so that the latter might be considered as tubes sunk into 
the cylinder, instead of being folded round its exterior. 




Another mode was to make the threads of plank, arranged as a helix 
round a solid cylinder, which was fitted with journals, and made to 
revolve in a^xed hollow cylinder of the same length ; the edges or ex- 
tremities of the threads rubbing against the sides of the latter, and con- 
sequently producing the same effect as No. 58. This modification of the 
cochleon is known as the German Snail. It has this advantage, that it 
may be worked in an open channel, or half a cylinder instead of a whole 
one, since it is only the lower half of the latter, that is essential to the 
the operation of raising water. Machines of this kind of largo dimen- 
«ions have long been employed by the Dutch, and are generally driven 
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by windmills. But the outer cylinder is more generally fixed to the 
edges of the helix, and turned with it. It was made in this manner by 
the ancient Romans ; the outer cylinder or case was of plank, well joint- 
■ ed together, and nailed to the edges of the screw, and the whole cemented 
with pitch, and bound together by iron hoops. It was moved like the 
noria, &c. “ by the walking of men.” Vitruvius, B. x. Chap. 11. See 
No. 59. 

The screw as represented in the preceding figures, has never been lost 
to the world 'since its invention, although it has long been unknown in that 
country in which it was devised — Egypt. It a]5pears early in printed 
books. In the first German edition of Vegetius, (1511) it is figured, and 
nearly in a vertic-al position. A laborer with a feather in his cap, and a 
sword at his side, is seated across the top of the frame, and turns it by a 
crank.®- 

Like almost every other hydraulic engine, the screw has often been 
re-invented. Cardan mentions a blacksmith of Milan, who imagining him- 
self its original inventor, “for joy, ran out of his wits,” and the writer 
recollects when a boy, hearing of an ingenious shoemaker in much the 
same predicament. It appears to have been, like other machines for the 
same purpose, introduced into England from Germany. “ The Holland- 
ers, (says Switzer,) have long ago, as some books that I have seen of 
theirs of fortification intimate, us’d them in draining their morassy and 
fenny ground, whence they have heen hroughi into JElngland; and used 
in the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire and other low countries. 
• Those of the smallest kind that are worked by men have only an iron 
handle, as a grindstone has; but the largest that are wrought by horses, 
have a wheel like the cog-wheel of a horse mill. This engine, (he con- 
tinues,) which takes hold of the water, as a cork screw does a cork, will 
throw up water as fast as an overshot wheel, whereby in a short time, an 
infinite number of water may be thrown up; and I remember when the 
foundation of the 'stately bridge of Blenheim was laid, we had some of 
them used with great success ; and they are also used in the New River 
Works, about Newbury, Berhshire, and said to be the contrivance of a 
common soldier, who brought the invention out of Flanders.” Hydros- 
tatics, 296, 298. 

When employed to raise water to great elevations, a series of two, 
three, or more, one above another, have been employed; the lower one 
discharging its contents into a basin, in which the inferior end of the next 
above is iznmersed, the whole being connected by cog wheels. Thus an 
old author observes, “ you may raise water to any height in a narrow place, 
viz. within a tower to the top thereof, as we have known done at Au- 
gusta, in Germany ; to wit, if the spiral pipes be multiplied, so that the 
water being raised by the lower spiral, and being poured out into some re- 
ceptacle or cistern ; hence, it may be raised higher again by another spiral, 
and so successively by more spirals, as high as you please, all which spir- 
als may be moved by one power, viz. by the water of a river underneath, 
or by another animated power.” Moxon. 

It was one of the objects of the Marquis of Worcester, and his ‘unpa- 
ralleled workman, Caspar Kaltoff,’ to avoid the necessity of thus combin- 

“• Whether sitting was the usual position of European laborers and mechanics when 
at work, in the middle ages, -we know not ; but Cainbden has a remark which intimates 
that all English meclmmca had not inhis time, abandoned this oriental custom In con- 
cluding his long account of “ the States and Degrees of England,” from kings, princes, 
dukes, lords, knights, &c. he continues, “ lastly, craftsmen, artizans or workmen be they 
that labor for hire, and namely, such as sxt at xooric, mechanicke artijicers, smiths, car 
penters,” Sfc. 
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ing a number of them together, as appears from the fifty-third proposition 
in the ‘ century of inventions,’ “ A way how to make hollow and cover 
a water screw, as “ big and as long as one pleaseth, in an easy and cheap 
way.” How, and of what materials he made this, is not known, but the 
fifty-fifth proposition, in the following words, has been fully and practical- 
ly developed by a French engineer. “ A double water screw, the inner- 
most to mount the water, and the outermost for it to descend, more in 
number of threads, and consequently in quantity of water, though much 
shorter than the innermost screw by which the water ascendeth ; a most 
extraordinary help for the turning the screw to make the water rise.” In 
1815, M. Pattu published an account of the following improvements, by 
which the ideas of Worcester are realized. 



No. 60. represents two separate screws formed on the same axis, one 
of which. A, is long and narrow and serves for the nucleus of C, which 
is much wider and shorter. This is designed to propel the former. The 
threads of both wind rou nd the axis in opposite directions, so that when those 
on one appear to be moving upwards, those on the other seem to be going 
downwards. The water from the stream M, is directed into the top of 
the large screw, and by its weight (as on an overshot wheel) pats the 
whole in motion, and consequently the water at O, in which the lower end 
of A revolves, is raised into the cistern at B. No. 61 is merely the same 
machine Inverted. It Illustrates the applications to such locations as have 
a short fall above the place to which the water is to be raised. In No. 62 
the small screw drives the large one, through which the water from the 
lowest level is raised sufficiently high to be discharged at an intermediate 
one, as at G. From these figures it will be perceived that the screw has 
been employed like the noria and the chain of pots, to transmit power. 

This machine was formerly considered as exhibiting a very singular 
paradox, viz, that the water “ ascended by descending,” and the mystery 
was, how both these operations could be performed at the same time, and 
yet produce so strange a result. It was remarked that when those I'onn- 
ed of glass, were put in motion, the water ran doion the under side of each 
turn of the tubes, and continued thus to descend until it was discharged 
at the top ! The whole operation and the effects being visible, there 
seemed no room for dispute, however contrary to acknowledged princi- 
ples the whole might appear. The case was apparently inexplicalfie, and 
seemed to present a parallel one to that of the asymtote ; the properties 
of the latter being as incapable of demonstration to the senses, as the sup- 
posed operation of this machine could be reconciled to the mind. Indeed 
the proposition, that two geometrical lines may continue to approach each 
other forever, without the possibility of coming in contact, is apparently, 
quite as impossible, as that water should ascend an inclined plane, by ihe 
mere exercise of its own gravity. But the idea of water descending in 
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its passage through the screw was altogether an illnsion. On the contra 
ry, it is uniformly raised by the continual elevation of that part of the tubt, 
which is immediately behind the liquid, and which pushes it up in a man- 
ner analagous to that represented by the following diagram. 

Suppose AY, the edge 
of a wide strip of cloth 
or tape, secured at both 
ends, at an angle with 
the horizon, as repre- 
sented, and upon which 
the boy’s marble or 
ball at P, can roll. If 
No. 63. we hold the pen with 

which we are •writing 

under the tape between P Y, and raise that part into the position indicated 
by the dotted lines j the ball would necessarily be puslied forward to E ; 
and if the pen were then drawn towards B on the line D B, the ball would 
be carried up to A, and without deviating in its path from the line Y A. 
If A Y were the under side of a flexible pipe or gutter, containing 
water at E in place of the ball, it is obvious that it would also be raised 
to A, in a like manner. By the same principle water is raised in tlie screw, 
and we may add, in much the same way, for the rotation of the screw is 
merely another mode of effecting the same thing, which we liave suppos- 
ed to be done more directly by the pen, i. e. by producing a continual ele- 
vation of the plane immediately behind the ball or the water. The path 
of the latter through a screw is the same as that of the liall, while the 
curves assumed by the tape, as in the dotted lines, represent sections of 
the helix, and the lines D B, A Y, of the cylinder within which it is 
formed. 



All the ancient machines hitherto examined, have come down from pe- 
riods so extremely remote, that not a single circumstance connected with 
their origin or their authors has been preserved. The screw is the first 
machine for raising water, whose inventor, or alleged inventor, has been 
named ; and yet, from the imperfect and mutilated slate of such ancient 
writings that incidentally mention it, and the loss of others which treated 
professedly on it, the question of its origin is far from being settled. Al- 
though it is said to have been invented by Archimedes and has long been 
named after him, there are circumstances which render it probable that 
Diodorus Siculus and Atheneus were mistaken when they attributed it 
to the great philosopher of Syracuse. Had the account of this machine 
which Archimedes himself wrote, been preserved, there Avouldliave been 
no occasion to reason on its origin or its author ; but unfortunately this, as 
well as bis description of pneumatic and hydrostatic engines, “ concerning 
which he wrote some books,” are among those that have perished. 

There is no reason to believe that Archimedes himself ever claimed its 
invention ; and his coitntryman Diodorus, who lived two hundred years 
after him, and upon whose authority chiefly it has been attributed to him, 
admits that it was invented by him in Egppt ; thus allowing it to have been 
devised in that country, whence the Greeks derived all or nearly all that 
was valuable in their philosophy and their arts. Every person knows 
that Egypt was the grand school for the nations of old, In which the learn- 
ed men of other countries were instructed in every branch of philosophy — 
for the cultivation of which the Egyptians were celebrated even in the 
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time of Moses — ^lienee it frequently happened, that after returning to 
their homes imbued with the ‘ wisdom of Egypt,’ philosophers were con- 
sidered by their countrymen as the authors of doctrines, discovei'ies and 
machines, which they had acquired a knowledge of as pupils abroad. It 
is not therefore impossible, that that which occurred to Thales and Pyth- 
agoras, Lycurgus and Solon, Plato and many others, may also have hap- 
pened to Archimedes with respect to this machine. It has been supposed 
that the screw was employed in Egypt ages before he visited that country; 
of this, however, there is no direct proof; perhaps an examination of the 
immense mass of sculptures in the temples, and tombs of Thebes and Beni- 
Hassan, &c. may yet bring to light facts illustrative of the use of this and 
other machines for the same purpose in very remote times. Its ancient 
name of Egyptian screw indicates its origin. 

The silence of Vitruvius respecting its origin, if Archimedes was the 
inventor, is singular ; for through the whole of his work he appears stu- 
dious to record the names of inventors. He was contemporary with 
Diodorus, and had tlierefore equal opportunities of ascertaining its history, 
while from his profession, and the nature of his work, a more perfect ac- 
count of it would be expected from him than from the other. The 
Roman architect had indeed every inducement, (except such as were un- 
worthy of liim,) to record the name of the Prince of Ancient Mathemati-'_ 
cians as its author, if such he knew him to be. The reputation of Ar- 
chimedes; his splendid discoveries; his famous defence of his native city; 
his melancholy death ; the interest which Marcellus took in his fate ; the 
erection of his tomb by that General ; and its discovery by Cicero amidst 
thorns and rubbish, one hundred and forty years after his death, and in the 
lifetime of Vitruvius — Induce us to believe that, as a candid philosopher 
and admirer of learned men, and of Archimedes himself, (B. i, Chap, 1.) 
he would certainly have awarded to the latter the honor of its invention, 
if he believed him entitled to it, either from the testimony of ancient wri- 
ters, or from traditional report. 

But if this machine was not invented by him, to whom then is the 
world indebted for itl We reply — ^if it really be not more ancient than 
the Ptolemaic era — to a Grecian philosopher of Samos, who was contem- 
porary with Ai'chimedes. Some readers will recollect that wlicii Pt.olemy 
Evergetes, the son and successor of Philadelphus, departed on a dangerous 
expedition, the success of which, according to Rollln, was foretold by 
Daniel, (xl, 7, 9,) his wife Berenice, influenced by a principle of supersti- 
tion, that at one time was universal, vowed to sacrifice hor greatest orna- 
ment, the hair of her head^ to the Goddess Venus, if he was successful 
and restored to her in safety. Upon his victorious return, she cut off her 
locks and dedicated them in that temple which Philadelphus Imd founded 
in honor of her mother Arsinoe ; the dome of which temple was intend- 
ed to have been lined with loadstone, that the iron statue of Ar.slnoc might 
be suspended in the air ; but the death both of Dinocrates the architect, 
and Philadelphus, prevented the completion of a building that would have 
rivalled the most perfect of all human productions ; a work, which proba- 
bly gave rise to the story of the suspension of Mahomet’s coffin." 

“ That metallic substances have been actually suspended without any tangible support 
appears from Poncet, to whose travels in Abyssinia we referred in the last chapter. He 
declares that he beheld in a monastery in that country, a golden staff about four feet 
long, thus suspended in the air ; and to detect any deception he desired permission to 
examine it closely, to ascertain whether there was not some invisible prop or support. 
“ To take away all doubt (he says) Ijpassed my cane over it and under it, and on all 
Bides, and found that thi.9 staff of goldf did truly hang of itself in the air.” Ed. Encyc, 
Vol. xiii, p. 46. 
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Sometime afterwards, this consecrated hair was missing from the tem- 
ple, having been lost through the negligence of the priests, or perhaps 
designedly concealed. No occurrence was more likely to create alarm 
among a superstitious people, or to excite the ire of a despotic monarch, 
than such an insult to their Gods, and to his favorite queen. In this di- 
lemma, an astronomer of Alexandria, in order to make his court to Ever- 
getes, had the effrontery to give out publicly that Jupiter had carried off 
the locks of Berenice to heaven, and had formed them into a constellation ! 
And as a proof of his assertion he pointed to an unformed cluster of stars 
near the tail of Leo, as Berenice’s hair ! And * Coma Berenices’ is the 
name by which these stars are known to this day. 

It was this artful courtier and astronomer who either invented or re-in- 
vented the screw. He was named Conon of Samos, and sometimes 
Conon of Alexandria, from his residence in Egypt. He was an intimate 
friend of, and greatly esteemed by Archimedes ; and it would seem that 
they communicated their writings and discoveries to each other. When 
the former devised tliis machine, Archimedes we are told demonstrated 
and fully explained its proimrties ; for Conon himself was not fortunate in 
his demonstrations. (Bayle.) From tins circumstance the name of its in- 
ventor was in time forgotten, and it eventually became known as the Ar- 
cliimedian screw ; but probably not till long after the death, both of its 
author and illustrator. 

Similar instances are not uncommon in modern times ; they have in fact, 
always occurred. Thus, the instrument known. as Hadley’s Quadrant was 
really invented by Godfrey of Philadelphia. The compass was known 
before Flavio Gioia, although the Fleur de Lis, by which he designated 
the north in compliment to his sovereign, is ttsed to this day. Gunpowder 
was used ages before Schwartz was born — and these continents bear the 
name of V espucci, not that of Columbus or Behaim. 

As Conon died before Archimedes, (see Bayle) and probably in Egypt, 
it is very possible (supposing it originated with the former) that it was 
first introduced into "Europe by the latter ; a circumstance quite sufficient 
to connect his name permanently with it there. Atheneus mentions par- 
ticularly its application by him to raise water from the hold of the ship, 
which was built under his directions for Hiero ; and if an observation of 
the same author can he relied on, it is evident that he was the first to 
make it known to Grecian mariners ; for ho asserts, that they held his 
memory in great estimation, for having enabled them to carry off the wa- 
ter from the holds of their vessels by it. 

It is greatly to be regretted that men of science should ever he found 
among the flatterers of despots ; yet the obsequiousness of Conon has been 
imitated in modern as in ancient times. Custom may yet, in some degree 
sanction or rather screen the practice from reproach; but the period is, 
we believe, rapidly approaching when it will be subjected to general de- 
rision, as not only injurious to the reputation of scientific men themselves, 
but to science and the world at large. Our sentiments on this subject may 
be reprobated by some persons, and approved of by few, — still we believe 
they are such as conduce to the general welfare of our race, and such as will 
one day universally prevail, and believing this, we express them without he- 
sitation — others may condemn them as out of place here, but in our opinion 
the evils they deprecate will not be removed until they are generally de- 
nounced in works devoted to the arts. Nay, we would introduce such 
sentiments into school books, that children may not be taught to worship a 
man on account of his titles, but to revere virtue and admire well culti- 
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Flatterers of Despots 

vated talents wherever tkey are found. ‘ We might as well (says Seneca) 
commend a horse for his splendid trappings, as a man for his pompous ad 
ditions.’ 

Let any unsophisticated mind peruse the dedications of European works, 
in almost all departments of science, for the last two centuries, and he 
will find every attribute of the Deity blasphemously lavished on the vilest 
of princes, and on titled dolts, w'ith a degree of ardor and apparent sin- 
cerity, that is as loathsome as the grossest practices of heathen idolatry. At 
the same time, these individuals who thus idolize, sometimes an idiot, at 
others an infant, and often a brute, affect pity for the ignorance and super- 
stition of ancient pagans and modern savages. 

But why this display of servile adulation? Formerly to obtain bread: 
in later times to procure title, hci'cditary title. 

If there is one class of men, whose extensive knowledge of nature, 
and the sublimity of whose studies should lead them thoroughly to des- 
pise the tinsel and trappings of courts, and the unnatural, and to the 
great mass, degrading distinctions in European society, it is astronomers ; 
men whose researches are preeminently calculated to ennoble the mind, 
whose labors have elicited the highest admiration of their talents, and 
whose discoveries have opened sources of intellectual pleasures so refined, 
that pure intelligences might rejoice in them. That such men should stoop 
to lay at the feet of ignorant and sensual despots, their fame, their learning, 
and in some degree the science of which they are the conservators, and 
accept from those, who are immeasurably their inferiors, what are prepos- 
terously named titles of honoi', i. e. puerile and artificial distinctions, 
which, w'hile they profess to advance those who are already in the fore- 
most ranks of society — really lower and degrade them — titles, relics of 
times when men were advanced but a few steps from the savage state, and 
conferred by ceremonies which are the very essence of buffoonery, — is 
truly one of the most lamentable facts connected with the history of mo- 
dern science. 

Learned men by thus connecting themselves with the state, consummate 
an unholy, an unnatural alliance, and subject even science liersclf (al- 
though they may not intend it) to politicians to specTilate on. They in a 
measure, commit suicide on their fame, by thus supporting political insti- 
tutions, that can only exist by silencing the throbbings and stifling tlie a.spi- 
rations of the general mind after knowledge ; institutions, which, like the 
old errors in philosophy, are destined to be exploded forever. It will, we 
think, one day appear strangely incongruous, that some of the brightest 
luminaries of science should have turned to royal despots for factitious rank; 
as if they, in whose fair fame the world feels an interest, could desoend from 
their radiant spheres to move as satellites around such, with an increase 
of lustre ! Who can behold without sorrow, these men rendering homage 
by kneeling and other more disgusting mummeries, to individuals who are 
not only their inferiors in every attribute that adorns humanity, but often the 
most atrocious of criminals, and sometimes mere insensates ; to beg a por- 
tion of honor, and a title to use it! When the world becomes iree and 
enlightened, such examples will be adduced as illustrations of the vaga- 
ries and inconsistencies of the human mind ; and parents of nobility and 
hereditary titles of honor, especially from such sources, will be looked 
upon as satires on science, on the age, and on the intellect of man. 

These titles form the most conspicuous feature in that system of impo- 
sition by which the European world has too long been deluded and de- 
based ; and in a political point of view, the friends of man’s inalienable 
rights, and of the amelioration of his condition, will always regret, that 
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scientific men sliould have lent their example, to sustain distinctions that 
are a curse to the world. This conduct of theirs, perhaps more than any 
other cause, tends to uphold despotism on the earth. Of their influence in 
this respect, modern despots are fully aware, and which they evince by 
their anxiety to enlist in their train, every man eminent in aiiy department 
of the arts or of science ; and many of these, it is to be deplored, they too 
often tickle with a feather, or amuse with a trinket, while they put a bridle 
in their lips and yoke them to their cars. 

The lust after titles and distinctions, incident to monarchical govern- 
ments, is in the political and moral world, what the scrofula, or ‘ king’s 
evil’ is in the physical : It destroys the healthy and natural organization 
of society, taints its fairest features with hereditary disease, and renders 
the whole corrupt. The wisdom of the fathers of our republic was not 
more conspicuous than their virtue, when they denounced such titles and 
distinctions as forever incompatible with the constitution. Sweep them 
from the earth and man in the eastern hemisphere would become a regene- 
rated being. Nations would no longer be kept in commotion and dread, 
nor their resources be consumed by political and military gladiators ; nor 
would the abominable boast of one people in conquering and plundering 
another be deemed creditable ; but when peace and virtue, scicuice and 
the arts, would alone confer honor, and their most distinguished cultivators 
be deemed the most noble. 

Plato was no worshipper of Dionysius, nor Solon of Croesus ; and 
when the talented but unprincipled Arclielaus of Mac{?don, drew numer- 
ous philosophers around him, by his wealth and the honors lie conferred 
on them, Socrates refused even to visit him as long, said he, a.s bread 
was cheap and water plenty at Athens. 

Although the ancient world confirmed the name given to one of the 
constellations by Conon, the modern one refused to sanction a similar at- 
tempt to designate the remotest planet in onr system, after the name of a 
king who was rcnnarkahle for his lack of intelligence — a bigot — and who, to 
preserve his prerogative, shed blood as water. Yet to that man, n.nd to 
his son and successor, who, if he possosseil more intelligence than the pa- 
rent, was the grossest sensualist of the age, and contact with wliom was 
pollution, did some of the votaries of science kneel as to ‘tiik fountains 
OP honor!’ and to receivo a portion of it at their hands! while a me- 
chanic, to whoso glory it will ever be mentioned, could duly ap{)reciato 
the offered bauble and rcfcixl^ if not with dl.sdain. .Tamea Watt, the ma- 
thematical instrument maker of Glasgow, the. great Improver of the steam- 
engine, who conferred more benefits on his country than all the monarchs 
that over ruled over it, and all the statesmen and warriors which it ever 
prodiu'.ed — refused a title. And who over regretted that Milton was not 
a knight, or Shake.speare a rnanpiis, or Franklin a lord ; or that .some of 
the greatest jioets and philnsofdicrs, philanthropists and mcclianiciaas, that 
ever lived, are known to us simply as such, without having had their 
names bolstered up with prepestei'ons appendages'? And who ever sup- 
posed they were less happy widiout them, less vigorous and succe.ssfiil m. 
their researclies ; less respected by conteraporancs, or less revered by 
posterity 1 

Long after these remarks were written, M. Arago’s Memoir of Watt, 
reached thi.s country, and on perusing it, we could not but smile at the dis- 
appointment expressed by tbo great French philosopher, that his friend 
was not made Q.pecr. “When I inquired into the cause of this neglect, 
[he observes,] what think you was the re.sponse 1 Those dignities of 
which you speak, I was told, are reserved for naval and military officers ; 
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for influential members of tbe House of Commons, and for members of the 
aristocracy. ‘ It is not tJw. custom' and I quote the very phrase, to grant 
these honors to scientific and literary men, to artists and engineers.” He 
adds, “so much for the worse for the peerage.” Well be it so. In our 
humble opinion, it is so much the better for the memory of Watt. What 
had such a man to do in a house that presses like an incubus on the ener- 
gies of his country, and the claims to a seat in which, are too often such 
as are disgraceful to our common nature ? An infinitely higher honor 
awaits him ; for both Watt and his illustrious eulogist are destined to oc- 
cupy distinguished stations in that Pantheon, which is yet to be erected, 
whose doors will be opened only to the BENEFACTORS OF MAN- 
KIND. 


There are several interesting particulars mentioned by Atheneus, respect- 
ing the magnificent ship named the ‘Syracusan/ which was built under the 
directions of Archimedes, and to which we have alluded. From the follow- 
ing brief description, it will be perceived, that for richness of decoration ; 
real conveniencies and luxuries, (for even that of a library was not over- 
looked,) she rivalled, if she did not excel, our justly admired packets and 
steam ships. 

Three hundred carpenters were employed in building this vessel, which 
was completed in one year. The timber for the planks and ribs were 
obtained partly from Mount Etna, and partly from Italy ; other materials 
fi'om Spain, and hemp for cordage from the vicinity of the Rhone. She 
was every where secured with large copper nails, [bolts] each of which 
weighed ten pounds and upwards. At equal distances all round the ex- 
terior were statues of Atlas, nine feet in height, supporting the upper 
decks and triglyphs ; besides which the whole outside was adorned with 
paintings; and environed with ramparts or guards of iron, to prevent an 
enemy from boarding her. She had three masts ; for two of tlicse, trees 
suflficlently large were obtained without much difficulty, but a suitable one 
for the mainmast, was not procured for some time. A swine-herd acci- 
dentally discovered one growing on the mountains of Bruttia. She was 
launched by a few hands, by means of a helix, or screw machine invented 
by Archimedes for the purpose, and it appears that she was sheathed with 
sheet lead.® Twelve anchors were on board, four of which were of wood, 
and eight of iron. Grappling irons were disposed all round, which by 
means of suitable engines could be thrown into enemies’ ships. Upon 
each side of this vessel were six hundred young men fully armed, and an 
equal number on the masts and attending the engines for throwing stones. 
Soldiers, [modern marines] were also employed on board, and they were 
supplied with ammunition, i. e. stones and arrows, ‘by little boys that 
were below,’ [the powder monkies of a modern man of war,] who sent 
them up in baskets by means of pulleys. She had twenty ranges of oars. 
Upon a rampart was an engine invented by Archimedes, which could 
throw arrows and stones of three hundred pounds, to the distance of a 
stadium, [a furlong] besides others for defence, and suspended in chain.s 
of brass. 

She seems to have been what is now called ‘ a three decker,’ for there 
were ‘ three galleries or corridors,’ from the lowest of which, the sailors 
went down by ladders to the hold. In the middle one, were thirty rooms, 
in each of which were four beds ; the floors were paved with small stones 

“European ships were sheathed with sheet lead in the 17th century, at which time 
ulso wooden sheathing was in vogue. See Colliers’ Diet. Vol. i, Art. England. 
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of different colors, (mosaics) representing scenes from Homer’s Iliad 
The doors, windows and ceilings were finished with ‘ wonderful art,’ and 
embellished with every kind of ornament. The kitchen is mentioned as 
on this deck and next to the stern, also three large rooms for eating. In 
the third gallery were lodgings for the soldiers, and a gymnasium or 
place of exercise. There were also gardens in this vessel, in which 
various plants were arranged with taste ; and among them walks, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the ship, and shaded by arbors of ivy and 
vines, whose roots were in large vessels filled with earth. Adjacent to 
these was a room, named the ‘ apartment of Venus,’ the floor of which 
was paved with agate and other precious stones : the walls, roof and 
windows were of cypress wood, and adorned with vases, statues, paint- 
ings, and inlaid with ivory. Another room, the sides and windows of 
which were of box wood, contained a library ; the ceilings represented 
the heavens, and on the top or outside was a sun dial. Another apart- 
ment was fitted up for bathing. The water was heated in three large 
copper cauldrons, and the bathing vessel was made of a single stone of 
variegated colors. It contained sixty gallons. There were also ten sta- 
bles placed on both sides of the vessel, together with straw and corn for the 
horses, and conveniences for the horsemen and tlielr servants. At certain 
distances, pieces of timber projected, upon which were piles of wood, 
ovens, mills, and other contrivances for the services of life. 

At the ship’s head was a large reservoir of fresh water, formed of plank 
and pitched. Near it was a conservatory for fish, lined with sheet lead, 
and containing salt water ; although the well or hold was extremely 
deep, one man, Atheneus says, could pump out all the water that leaked 
into her, by a screw pump which Archimedes adapted to that purpose. 
There were probably other hydraulic machines on board, for the plants, 
oathing apparatus, and kitchen, fee. The upper decks were supplied 
with water by fopes of earthenware and of lead ; the latter, most like- 
ly, extending from pumps or other engines that raised the liquid ; for there 
is reason to believe that machines analogous to forcing pumps were at 
that time known. 

The ‘ Syi'acusan’ was laden with corn and sent as a present to the 
King of Egypt, upon which her name was changed to that of the ‘ Alex- 
andria.’ Magnificent as this vessel was, she appears to have been sur- 
passed by one subsequently built by Ptolemy Philopater ; a description 
of which is given by Montfaucon, in the fourth volume of his antiquities. 

For the Spiral Pump of "Wirtz, see the end of the 3d Book 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THECHAiNPuMP-Notmentionedby Vitruvius— Its supposed origrin-Rcsoiublunco botwoon u and 
the common pump-Not used by the Hindoos, Egyptians, Greelcs or Rmnnns-Bonvod ln>m liina 
Description of the Chinese Pump and the various modes of propelling it— Cliaui 1 uinp iroin Agucola 
Paternoster Pumps-Chain Pump of liosson-Old French Pump from Bclidoi— Supononty ol the Clii- 
nese Pump— Carried by the Spaniards and Dutch to their Asiatic possessions— Best modo of multi ng' 
and using it- Wooden Chains— Chain Pump in British ships of war— Dumpier- Modorn improvemonts 
—Dutch Pump— Cole’s Pump and experiments— Notice of Chain Pumps in tho Americun Niivy— De- 
scription of those in the United States Ship Independence- Chinoso Pump introduced into America by 
Van Braam— Employed in South America— Recently introduced into Egypt— Used as a substilutij lor 
Water Wheels— Peculiar feature in Chinese ship building— Its advantages. 


The chain pump, although not described by Vitruvius, is introducod at 
this place, because it seems to he the connecting link between the chain ol 
pots and the machine of Ctesibius. Some writers suppose it to be derived 
from the former ; nor is the supposition improbable. Nuinerons local cir- 
cumstances would frequently prevent the chain of pots froin being usimI 
in a vertical position, and when its direction deviated considexably iioiii 
the perpendicular, some mode of protecting the loaded vessels while as- 
cending rugged banks, &c. became necessaiy. An open trough or wooll- 
en gutter through which they might glide, was a simple and obvious de- 
vice, and one that would occur to most people ; but such a coiilrivance 
could not have been long in use before the idea must have been suggested, 
that pieces of plank or any solid substance which would, occupy the entire 
width of the gutter, might be substituted for the pots, since they would 
obviously answer the same purpose by pushing tho water before tlioiu 
when drawn up by the chain. If this was the process by which tho transi- 
tion of the chain of pots into the chain pump was effected, there can bo 
little doubt, that old engineers soon perceived the advantages of covering 
the top of the gutter, and converting it into a y as the machine could 
then be used with equal facility, in a perpendicular, as iu any etlior 
position. 

It may he deemed of little consequence to ascertain the circnrnstancea 
which led to the invention of the chain pump ; yet a, knowledge of tho 
period zohen this took place would be of more tlian usual Interi!.sl:, on ac- 
count of the analogy between it and the ordinary pump, and of the rela- 
tionship that appears to exist between them. Tlio introduction of a 
through which water is i-aised by pallets or pistons, is so obvious an np- 
proach to the latter, that it becomes desirable to ascertain which of dieini 
bears the relation of parent to the other, or which of them prt.'cmhnl tho 
other. But to what ancient people are we to look for its authors'? Not 
to the Hindoos, or the Egyptians, for it is incredible that either of tlii'BO 
people should have lost it, if it was ever in their possession. Its cheap 
and simple construction — its efficiency and extensive application, would 
certainly have induced them to retain it in preference to others of less 
value. Nor does it appear to have been known to tho Greeks ; for their 
navigators would never have employed the screw as a ship pump, (a.s 
Atheneus says they did,) if they had been acquainted with this machinin 
Of all hydraulic tube machines, the screw seems the n)o.st nnsuilabhi 
for such a purpose. It requires to be inclined at an angle that is not oiilv 
inconvenient but generally unattainable in ships. But if tho Greeks hail 
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tKe chain pump, the Romans would have received it from them; whereas, 
from the silence of Vitruvius, it is clear that his countrymen were not ac 
quainted with it. As an engineer, he would have been sensible of its 
value, and would have preferred it in many cases, _ in raising water from 
coffer-dams, docks, &c. to the tympanum and noria, which he informs us 
were employed in such cases.^ Arch, Book v, Cap. 12. Moreover, if it 
was employed by the Romans, it would have been preserved in use, as 
well as other machines for the same purpose, either in Europe or in 
their African or Asiatic possessions ; but we have no proof of its use at 
all in any of the latter, nor yet in the former, till comparatively modern 
times. 

But if the origin and improvement of the chain pump is due to one 
nation more than another, to whom are we indebted for it? To a people 
as distinguished for their ingenuity and the originality of their inventions, 
as for their antiquity and the peculiarity of many of their customs ; and 
who by their system of excluding all foreigners from entering the country 
have long concealed from the rest of the world many primitive contrivan- 
ces, viz. the Chinese. This singular people appear to have had little 
or no communication with the celebrated nations of antiquity, a cir- 
cumstance to which their ignorance of the chain pump may be attribut- 
ed. This machine has been used in China from time immemorial, and 
as connected with their agriculture, has undergone no change what- 
ever. The great requisites in their husbandry “ arc manure and wa- 
ter, and to obtain these, all their energies arc devoted." Of such im- 
portance is this instrument to irrigate the soil, that every laborer is in 
possession of one ; its use being “ as familiar as that of a hoe to every 
Chinese husbandman," " an implement to him not less useful than a spade 
to an European peasant.” It is worthy of remark too, that they often use 
it, in what may be supposed to have been its original form, viz. as an open 
gutter ; a circumstance which serves to strengthen the opinion of its origin 
and great antiquity among them. Like the peculiarity of their compass, 
which with them points to the south, it is a proof of their not having received 
it from other people. “ The Chinese [observes Staunton] appear indeed 
to have strong claims to the credit of having been indebted only to them- 
selves for the Invention of the tools, necessary in the primary and neces- 
sary arts of life; these have something peculiar in their construction, some 
difference, often indeed slight; but always clearly indicating that, whether 
better or worse fitted for the same purposes as those in use in other coun- 
tries, the one did not serve as a rriodel for the other.”’’ 

But the general form of chain pumps in China is that of a square 
tube or trunk made of plank ; and of various dimensions acccording to 
the power employed to woi’k them. Those that are portable, with one 
of which every peasant is furnished, are commonly six or seven inches in 
diameter, and from eight to fen feet in length. Some are even longer, for 
Van Braam, who was several years in China, and who, as a native of Hol- 
land, was a close observer of every by dranlic device, when speaking of them, 
remarks, that “ they use them to raise vimter to the height of ten or twelve 
foet; a singl (3 man works this machine, and oven carries it v/lierever it is 
wanted, as I have had occasion to remark several times in the province of 
Quangtong near Vampou.”^ A small wheel or roller is attached to each 
end of the trunk, over which an endless chain is passed. Pallets, or 


"■It was preferred by the architect of Black Friars Bridge, London, to raise the water 
from the Caissons. 

^ Einba.s.sy to China. Lon. 1798. Vol. iii, 102. 

'Enibassji of the Diitcli E. I. Company. Lon. 1798. Vol. i, 75. 
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square pieces of plank, fitted so as to fill (like the piston of a. coniiiKU 
pump) the bore of the tube, are secured to the chain. When tbc rnuchnit: 
is to be used, one end of the trunk is placed in the water, and tlio ollioi 
rests on the bankover which it is to be raised. The upi)or wlnud or i-oIUm* 
is put in motion by a crank applied to its axle, and the pallets as they asfu ‘ m I 
the trunk, push the water that enters it before them, till it i.s disoliar^an i 
above. In machines of this description one half of the cliain hs al\yjiy>« 
outside of the tube and exposed to view, but in others the trunk is divitB-nl 
bv a plank, so as to form two separate tubes, one above anotlicr, ami lunitui 
the chain rises in the lower one and returns down the nppc'i'. Tbi'Ht* 
pumps are represented as exceedingly efiective, dellverin<r a vnluuio td 
water equal to the bore of the trunk. Whenever a breach cuunii’H in oiut 
of their canals, or repali's are to be made, hundreds ol’ the uoighbofiii^ 
peasants are summoned to the work, and in a few hours will empty n lat'f^n 
section of it by these machines. 

When a pump is intended to raise a great quantity of walcn- tit oiuu', it 
is made proportionably larger, and is moved by a very simple tnnul wlu'td ; 
or rather by a series of wooden arms projecting from various parts of a 
lengthened axle, which imparts motion to the chain, as rcprosoutiid in tli»’ 
figure. 



No. C4. Chineso Chain Pump. 

These arms are shaped like the letter T, and the upper side ol' <ait;h in 
rnade smooth for the foot to rest on. The axle turns ujxm two uju'ight 
pieces of wood, kept steady by a pole strotebod across tlioin, 'I’iu: ma- 
chine being fixed, men treading upon the projecting arms, and supporliu^ 
themselves upon the beam across the uprights, conumuuc,at,(! a rotary ni<>- 
tion to the chain, the pallets attached to which draw up a coiislunl ami 
copious stream of water. Another mode of working tluun, which )Staun- 
ton observed only at Chu-san, was by yoking a bufiiilo, or other aiiiiua!, tn 
a large horizontal cog wheel, working into a vortical one, lixiid on tin? 
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same shaft with the wheel that imparts motion to the chain, as represent- 
ed in figures 49 and 54.“ The description of this machine by Staunton is 
similar to that previously given by the missionaries, and they enumerate the 
various modes of propelling it which ho has mentioned.’^ But Nicuhoff, 
with the characteristic sagacity of his countrymen, noticed either these, or 
some other machines for the same purpose, propelled by wind. "When 
speaking of the populous city of Caoyou, and its environs, ho observes, 
“ they boast likewise of store of windmills, whoso sails arc made of mats. 
The great product of the counti-y consists of rice, which the peasant 
stands oldlged to look after very narrowly, lost it perish upon the ground 
by too much moisture, or too much heat and drought. Thu windmills, 
therefore, are to draw out the toatcr in a moist season, and to let it in as 
they think fit.” That part of the country, ho continues, is “ full of such 
mills.” Several of them arc represented in a plate, but witbout showing 
the pumps moved hy them.® 

These were very likely to elicit the notice of a Dutchman ; for draining 
mills, worked by horses and wind, have been used in Holland since the 
14th century. They consisted however principally of the iioria and 
chain of pots. 

It is uncertain when the chain pump was first ornjdoyed in Europe ; 
whether it was made known by Marco 'Paulo, Ibn Batata, or sul)sc:qucnt 
ravclers in Cliina,, or was previously developed and introdneod into use, 
mdepundontly of any information from abroad. An imperfect machine is 
described by several old authors. This was a conmu)n pump log, or 
wooden cylinder placed perpendicularly in a well ; its upper (uul reach- 
ing al)ovo iho levc'l to whicli the water was to bo raised, and having a 
lateral .spout, as in ordinary pumps, for the discharge. A pulley was se- 
cuisxl to one side of the log near the lower orificii, and a drum or wheel 
above the upper one. One end of a rope was let down tins c.y Under, and 
alien' luiliig i)assed over the pnllc;y wa.s drawn up on tlui outsiiliq and both 
ends were thou spliced or united over tins drum. To this rope, a number 
of leathern bags or sLullbd globular cushions were .secured at regular dis- 
tance.s. The diameter of each was eipial to the boro of l.lu5 cylinder. Ribs 
were nailed across the periphery of tlio drum, and betwtuni t.liese, the 
cushions were so arranged as to fall, in order to preweut the rope from 
ali])pliig- When the drum was put in mfition, the cuhIuoiis entered in suc- 
ccjssiou the lowc:r orifice of tho jmrnp, (which Avastwo or three fec't below 
the .surfaco of tho water,) and pushed up the liquid before tlunn, till it es- 
ca])ud through the spout. 

Macliliuis of this description wore formerly employed in mlTies ; chains 
of iron being substituted for tho ropefs, and Komctlmes globes of metal in 
place of the cushions. Tho latter are figured hy Kircher in his Miuidns 
Jduljterraiums, Tom. ii, 194. Among the earliest of modern authors 
who have disscribcid thoso pum])s is Agricola. Ho has given five differ- 
ent ligurcis of them, but they dllfcr merely in the apparal.iis for working 
them, according to the ])ower employed, whether of mc.m, (i.nimals, or water. 
Tlie following cut, No. (55 is from his ‘ De Re M.etallica.’ It tixhihlts two 
B<qMU’!Lte views of the lower end of the pump, showing the mode of attach- 
ing the ])nlley, and the iiassage of the ropo and cu.shiona over it. From tho 
re.sctnl fiance of the ebaius or ropes and cusbions, to the rosary^ or string 
of hcfids on which Roman ciiUmlics count their prayer.s, these machines 



i! 

“Hluuutim, Vol. iii, 31.5. '* Dnlmldc'H Chiuii. Ptirw, 173.5. Toni, ii, 00, 07. '! 
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becaraa known as 'Paternoster pumps.’ For tke same reason tliey aro 
named Chapelet by the French, in common with the chain of pots. 



No. C5. Chain Pump from Agricola. 


The next author who describes these pumps, that has fallen in our way, 
is Besson. Plate 50, of his ‘ Theatre Des Instrumens,’ is a repro.sentalion 
of a double one. Two cylinders are placed parallel to each otlici-, so that 
the chain passes through both. It is shown as worked by wind. A vor- 
tical shaft with sails is secured under the dome of an open tower ; a cpg 
wheel on the lower end of the shaft turns a trundle or pinion which is ft.x- 
ed on the horizontal axle of the drum, that carries the cliain. UTiuSj wlien 
the wind turned the sails, water was raised through one of the cylinders, 
and when their motion was reversed by change of the wind, the litjidd was 
elevated in the otlier. Instead of stuffed cushions, as in the preceding 
fio-ure, pistons, re.semlding somewhat those of fire engines, or forcing 
pumps, i. e. double cupped leathers arc shown, f' CoqmUes fond cotUrc 
fond' ) the earliest instance of their use that wo have met with. _ Bi^saon, 
who appears to claim the addition of tlie second cylinder as au^ improve- 
ment of his own, was a French matliernatician and mechanician, and 
spent a great part of his life in mechanical researclics ; in the ])ro.sc!- 
cutlon of which ho visited foreign countries. His ‘ Theatre’ contains 
such devices as he collected abroad as well as those invented by hirn.solf. 
It was published at Lyons, with commentaries, after his doc.ea.Mc, by 
Beroald, but the privilege to print was accorded to himself, ton yoar.s [u-e- 
vlous to the date of its publication, i. e. in 

Kircher also figures the chain pump with two cylinders. The. imper- 
fect mechanism and enormous friction of these old naachinc..s confined 
their application to a limited e.xtent in Europe during the IGtli tuid 17th 
centuries. Desaguliers left them unnoticed ; and at the time Switziir 
wrote (1729) they had been discontinued in England. “ I might, (be. ob- 
serves) from BocJder and others, have produced almost an infinitt! munber 

“ Bayle, in his dictionary, says Beroald was twenty-two years of ago wlien lx; ])ul)li«li. 
ed “some commentaries on the mechanics of .Tames Bu-sson; hut ho had scarce tried 
his fortune that way, when he ran after the philsoplier’s stone.” 
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of drafts of engines, wliicli are placed under tlie terms Budromia and 
Hydrotechneraa, &c. tlie first signifying the methods of raising water by 
buckets ; and the other by globes or figures of any regular shape, fixed 
to a rope, which rope being fastened at each end, and passing through an 
elm or other pipe, which reaches from the bottom of a well to the height 
to which the water 13 to be conveyed, brings up the water with it ; but 
these kind of engines being out of date, I shall pass over them.”'^ Belidor 
has described one that was used in the ship yards and docks at Marseilles, 
which is represented in No. 66. The lower pulley was dispensed with ; 
and the face of the pallets or pistons, which were hemispheres of wood, 
were leathered. It was worked by two galley slaves, who were relieved 
every hour. 



No. CO. Old French Chain Pump. 


Sucli appears to have been the general construction of the chain pump 
in Europe, until an increasing intercourse with the Chinese led to the in- 
troduction of the machine as made by that people. The credit of this 
is, we believe, due to the Dutch. From the peculiar location of Holland 
with regard to the sea, hydraulic engines have at all times been of too 
much importance to escape the examination of her intelligent travelers. 
But it perhaps will be said, there is no essential or very obvious distinction 
between the old chain pump of Europe and that of China : admitting this, 
still there must have been something peculiar either in the construction or 
mode of working the latter, to have produced the superior results ascrib- 
ed to them ; and to have elicited the admiration of the Jesuits and all the 
early travelers in China. No stronger proof of their superiority need be 
adduced, than the fact of their being carried in the 17th century from 
China to Manilla by the Spaniards, and to Batavia by the Dutch)* Hence 
they were previously unknown in those parts of Asia, as much so as in 
Holland and Spain. Navarrette mentions them with great praise : he 
tliought there was not a better invention in the world to draw water from 
wells and tanks.*^ And Gamelli (in 1695) descrllies them as machines, 
which, in his opinion, Chinese ingenuity alone could invent.** Montanus 
mentioned them as novel. He describes one as an “ engine made of four 
square plank, holding great store of water, which with iron chains, they 


‘Hyclrostaticks, 313. Hietoire G6n6rale, Tom. viii, 81. “Ibid. ^Ibid, Tom. vii, 267 
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hale up like buckets.”®* How such intelligent Kien as the Jesuits undoubt- 
edly were, could use such language, if an effective chain pump was then 
known in Europe, it is difficult to conceive. 

Although the Chinese pump has been mentioned by all travelers, no 
one has entered sufficiently into details, to enable a mechanic to realize the 
construction of the chain — mode of fixing the pallets where they are 
attached to it, (at the centre, or on one side,) — nor how they are car- 
ried over the wheels or rollers. One cause of the superiority of these 
oriental machines over those of Europe, was the small degree of fric- 
tion from the rubbing of the pallets, when passing' through the trunk ; wood 
sliding readily over wood, when both are wet : another was the accuracy 
with which the working parts were made. The experience of ages, and the 
immense number of workmen constantly employed in fabricating them, 
through every part of the empire, had brought them to great perfection; but 
the position in which they are worked, also contributed to increase the Cjuan- 
tity of water raised by them, for except in particular locations, they are al- 
ways inclined to the horizon, as shown in No. 64. Nowit lias been ascer- 
tained that to construct and use a chain pump to tli© best advantage, the dis- 
tance between the pallets should bo ecpial to their bi'eadth, and the inclination 
of the trunk about 24°, 21h When thus arranged, according to Belidor, it 
produces a maximum effect.** The author just named speaks ot one at 
Strasburgh, the chain of which was made of wood, wliich being light 
and flexible, was very efficient, requiring much less labor to work it than 
those in which the chains were iron. This leads us to a remark wliich 
we do not recollect to have seen in any English work, viz. that in most 
if not in all the Chinese smaller pumps, the chains are of tliat material. 
One of them is thus described by the Jesuits : “ TJrie machine hydraulique, 
dont le jeu est aussi simple quo la composition. Elle cst composdo A'unR 
chaine da hois, ou d’une sorte de chapelct de petitos planches quarrecs de 
six ou sept pouces, qui sont cornme enfilec parallelemcnt a d’dgales dis- 
tances. Cette chaine passe dans un tube quarre,” &c.® 

In the latter part of the 17th century, chain pumps wore used in 
British men-of-war. In Darapicr’s Voyage to Now Holland in the ‘Roe- 
buck,’ a national vessel, he mentions one. This sliip on returning home 
sprung a leak near the Island of Ascension, and the water poured in so 
fast, he relates, that “ the chain could not Icecp her free — I sot the 

hand, pump to work also, and by ten o’clock, sucked her — I wore the ship 
and put her head to the southward, to try if that would ease her, and on 
that tack the c/iam just kept her free.” English ships of W'ar now 
cany four of those pumps, and three common ones, all fixed in the same 
well ; whereas it would ap^TGar from Dampier, that they had fortruuly but 
one of each. “ In the afternoon, (he observes,) my men were all ernployt.'d 
pumping with hath pumps.” Shortly afterwards the ship foundered.®* The 
vessels of Columbus were furnished with pumps j and so were those of 
Magalhanes ; but these were probably the common instruments referred to 
above as ‘ hand pumps.’® 

In Dampier’s time chain pumps were very imperfect. The chain, and 
the wheel, which carried it, were inaccurately and badly made ; hence 
when the machine was worked, the former was constantly liable to slip 
over the latter ; and the consequent violent jerk's, from the great weight 
of the water on the pallets, often burst the chain asunder, and under cir- 

‘‘Atlas Chinensis, translated by Ogilvy. Lon, 3671, page 67,7. 

'‘Arch. Hydraulique, Tom. i, 363. “Histoire Gencrnle, Tom. viii, 82, and Dubalde 
Tom. ii, 66. ‘'.Dampier’s Voyages, Vol. iii, I9l, 193. 

'Irving’s Columbus Vol ii, 127, and Burney's Voyages, Vol. i, 112. 
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cumstances which rendered it difficult and sometimes impossible to repair 
it. These defects, which in some cases led to the loss of vessels and of hu- 
man life, at length excited the attention of European mechanics, and in 
the following century, numerous projects were brought forward to im- 
prove the chain pump, or to supersede it. In 1760, Mr. Abbot invented a 
ship pump, which was represented as of a very simple construction, and 
w’hich threw “ five hundred hogsheads of water in a minute ; [!] the 
handle by which it is worked, is in the manner of a common Avinch, 
which turns with the utmost facility either to the right or the left.”^ In the 
following year, the States of Holland granted to M. Liniere, “ an exclusive 
privilege for twenty-five years, for a pump, which upon trial on board a 
Dutch man-of-war, and in the presence of the commissioners of the ad- 
miralty, being worked by three men, raised from a depth of twenty-tAvo 
feet, four tons of water in a minute, that is, 240 tons of water in an hour.”*^ 
In 176S, Mr. Cole introduced some considerable improvements in English 
ship pumps. An experiment made in that year is very interesting, as it 
shows the imperfections of the old ones, especially the enormous amount 
of friction to which they were subject. “ Lately, a chain j^ump on a new 
construction was tried on board his Majesty’s ship BcaforcL, in Block 
House Hole, which gave great satisfaction. There were present. Admiral 
Sir ,1 ohn Moore, a number of sea officers and a great many spectators 
The event of the trial stands thus ; 


The New Bump^ Mr. Cole’s : 
Fo-ur men pumped out one ton of 
water in 43^} seconds. 

Two men pumped out onp ton in 
55 seconds.” 


The Old Btmip : 

Seven men pumped out one Ion 
in 76 seconds. 

Four men pumped out one ton 
in 55 seconds. 

Two men could not move itT^ 


The chain in Cole’s pump was made like a watch chain, or those which 
communicate motion to the pistons of ordinary fire engines, i. e. every 
other link was formed of two plates of iron, whose ends lapped over 
those of a single one, and secured by a bolt at each end. These bolts 
formed a joint on Avhich they moved ; but instead of their ends being 
riveted, one was formed into a button head, and a slit made through the 
other, for tlic admission of a spring key, so tlrat they could be taken out 
at pleasure. By this device, whenever a link or bolt was broken or worn 
out, another one, from a store of them kept on hand for the purpose, could 
be supplied in a few moments. In some experiments, the chain Avas pur- 
posely separated, and dropped into the well in a ship’s hold, whence it 
Avas taken up, repaired, and the pump again set to work in two minutes. 
Chains similar to these had been previously employed by Mr, Mylne in 
the pumps that raised the water from the caissons at Black Friars Bridge. 

The pistons were formed of two plates of brass or iron, having a disk of 
thick leather between them, of the same diameter as the bore of the pump. 
The edges of the leathers, when wet, do not bear hard against the sides of 
the pump ; indeed it is not necessary that they should even touch ; for the 
Avater that escapes past one, is received into the next compartment below; 
and when a rapid motion is impai’ted to the pistons, the inertia of the mov- 
ing column prevents in a great measure any from descending. The Avheel 
which carries the chain is generally made like the trundles in mills, auz. 
two thin iron disks or rings are secured about eight or nine inches apart, 
upon the axle, and are united by several bolts at their circumference. The 


London Magazine for 1760, p. 321 >> Ibid. 1762, p. 283. “Ibid. 1768, p. 499. 
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distance between these bolts is such that the pistons fall in between 
them, and are carried round by them. Sometimes however, the links 
have hooks, which take hold of the bolts. A lower wheel is now 
dispensed with, and the end of the pump slightly curved towards the 
descending chain, to facilitate the entrance of the pistons. These ma- 
chines are generally worked in ships of war by means of a long crank 
attached to the axle, at which a number of men can work. In some ves- 
sels they are moved by a capstan.® The pump cylinders are of iron, and 
sometimes of brass, the latter being inclosed within and protected by 
wooden ones. 



No. 67. Chain Pump in the U. S. Ship Independence. 


For the ■following facts connected with the use of the chain pump in 
the United States Navy, we are indebted to Mr. Hart, Naval Constructor 
in the New-York Navy Yard. The fir.st United States ship of war, 
which had one, was the ‘ Boston,’ built at Boston, in 1799. Mr. Hart’s 
father made the pump. The chain was formed of common ox chains, 
and the wheel which carried it was of wood, having forked pieces of iron 
driven into its periphery, between which the chain was received : the cyl- 
inders were common pump logs of six inches bore. This imperfect ma- 
chine was replaced the following year, by one formed after a French 
model, the chain and cylinders being of copper. In 1802, the Frigate Con- 
stitution had two similar ones placed in her ; and about the same time, 
they were adopted in other public vessels ; but in the course of a few 
years were discontinued generally, either from the prejudice of the 
seamen, or from the increased labor and expense of repairing the pis- 
tons. In ordinary pumps, a single box or piston only, has to be re-leath- 


»The vessels of the exploring expedition sent out by the British admiralty, under the 
command of Capt. Owen, had their chain pumps fitted to work by tlie capstan, under 
the impression that it was a more economical mode than the crank, of applying per- 
sonal labor. ‘ Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores of Africa, Arabia and Mada- 
gascar, in 1821.’ Vol i, p. 14. N.York Ed- 1833. 


ered ; but in tbe cbain pump, from thirty to fifty have to be renewed 
when worn out The chain pumps in the British sloop of war Gyant 
were taken out when she was captured, and common pumps put in 
their place. .Recently a change of opinion respecting these pumps has 
taken place, for within a few years they have to a limited extent been re- 
introduced into the navy. In 1837, the Tndcpanclence was furnished with 
two of them ; and in 1838, the same number were placed in the OMo • 
both vessels still retain the ordinary pumps. 

A description of one of those on board the Independence, which Is now 
fitting for sea in this harbor, will give a correct idea of them all. See No. 67. 

Two copper cylinders, seven inches diameter, and about twenty-two 
feet long, extend from the surface of the main gun-deck to the well. The 
one in which the chain descends, is continued ten or twelve inches above 
the dock to prevent the water that is raised, from returning through it 
again to the well. A horizontal wrought iron shaft is placed between tbe 
cylinders and supported by a stout frame on wbicli its journals turn. On 
this shaft, a strong cast iron wheel, two feet in diameter, is secured, having 
twelve arms radititing like the spokes of a carriage wheel from the hub. A 
(No. 67) represents two of these arms with a portion of the shaft. A re- 
cess 18 formed at the extremities to receive the chain, and prevent it from 
slipping off on either side. Figs. 1 and 2, represent the links. They are 
of copper, seven inches long, one and a half inch wide, and one quarter 
of an inch thick, and are similar to those in Cole’s pumps. The j^allets or 
pistons are formed on the middle of every alternate link ; that is, on those 
which are made of a single piece. A circular plate about a quarter of an 
inch thick, is cast (see fig. 1,) of a diameter rather less than the hore of 
the cylinders. Another loose plate of tbe same dimensions (fig. 3,) has 
an opening in its centre to allow it to pass over the link and lay upon the 
other. Between these, a disk of leather is introduced, i. e. a circular 
piece just like fig. 3, but of a diameter equal to the bore of the cylinder. 
This is first placed on the fixed plate in fig. 1, then fig, 3 is laid over it, 
and to secure the whole, a key or wedge is driven throitgh a slit in the 
link, just above the surface of fig. 3, and thus compresses the leather be- 
tween them. When tbe pumps are used, long cranks are applied to each 
end of the .shaft, so that fifteen or twenty men can be engaged at the same 
time in working them. In the Independence, these cranks extend across the 
deck, and thereby interrupt the passage way. They sliould in all public 
vessels be arranged, if possible, ‘ fore and aft.’ Tbe arrows show the di- 
rection of the chain. 

The introduction of the chain pump into ships is probably due to the 
Chinese, as they use it in their sea junks; and it is not likely that this ap- 
plication of it is of recent date among them.'^ Tlie early missionaries 
thought that buckets only were employed in raising bilge water fi’om 
the holds. It is not much used we believe in tbe French navy. In t,he 
Dictionnaire de Trevoux, it is named the English, pump. 

The Chinese chain pump was introduced into the United States by 
Andre Everard Van Braam, who was several years chief of the Butch 
East India Company in China, and who settled in South Carolina at the 
close of the revolutionary war. In 1794, he was appointed second in the 
Dutch embassy to Pekin, and in 1796, he returned and settled near Phila- 
delphia. In his account of the embassy, a translation of which was pub- 
lished at London in 1798, and dedicated by him to Greueral Washington, 
and to which we have heretofore referred — ^Ire remarks, speaking oF the 

‘The Chinese,’ by J. F. Davis, vol. ii, 290 
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Chinese pumps, “ I have introduced, the use of them into the United 
States oi’ America, where they are of great utility in rivers, in conse- 
quence of the little labor they require.” (Vol. i, 74.) We are not aware 
that they are much used in this country at the present time. The chain 
pump is employed in the diamond districts of Brazil. M. Mawe, in his 
Travels, has figured and described it as used there. It has also been re- 
cently introduced into Egypt, where it is more likely to become domi- 
ciliated, than the atmospheric and forcing pump, which Belzoni endeavored 
in vain to establish ; although St. John seems to think even It is rather 
too complex for the present state of the mechanic arts in the land of the 
Pharaohs. “ Windmills for raising water, and chain pumps, have been 
introduced into Egypt; but as these q,re machines which require some re- 
gard to the principles of good workmanship, they are by no means fitted 
for general use,” Egypt and Mohammed Ali, vol. i, 14. 

The chain pump, as well as the screw, noria, chain of pots, &c. has 
been adopted as a first mover. Placed perpendicularly on the side of a 
precipice, or wherever a small stream of water can be conveyed into its 
upper orifice, and can escape from its lower one, the motion of the chain 
is reversed by the weight of the liquid column acting on the pistons. A 
wheel similar to the tipper one is fixed below, over which the cliain also 
passes ; and from the axle of either wheel the power may be taken. A 
piatent for this application of the chain pump was granted in England, 
in 1784. 

There is another device of the Chinese, which is worthy of imitation ; 
and considering the increased security it offers to floating property, and 
the additional safety of the lives of navigators, it is surprising that it has 
not been adopted by Americans and Europeans — viz. the division of the 
holds of ships by water-tight partitions. The Chinese divide the holds 
of their sea vessels into about a dozen distinct compartments with strong 
plank ; and the seams are caulked with a cement composed of lime, oil, 
and the scrapings of bamboo. This composition renders them imper- 
vious to water, and is greatly preferable to pitch, tar and tallow, since it is 
said to he incombustible. This division of their vessels seems to have 
been well experienced ; for the practice is universal throughout the em- 
pire, Hence it sometimes happens that one merchant has his goods safely 
conveyed in one division, while those of another, suffer considerable da- 
mage from a leak in the compartment in which they are placed. A ship 
may strike against a rock and yet not sink, for the water entering by the 
fracture will be confined to the division where the injury occurs. To the 
adoption of a similar plan in European or American merchantmen, beside 
the opposition of popular prejudice and the increased expense, an objec- 
tion might arise from the reduction it would occasion in the quantity of 
freight, and the increased difficulty of stowing bulky articles. .It remains 
to be considered how far these objections ought to prevail against the 
greater security of the vessel, crew' and cargo. At any rate, such objec- 
tions do not apply to ships of war, in which to carry very heavy burdens, 
38 not an object of consideration. Staunton’s Embassy, vol. ii, 136. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 

On thn Iiydraulio works of the ancient inhabitants of America : Population of A naiumc — Ferocity of the 
Spanisl) invaders — Sulycctof ancient iij'drnulic works interesting — Aqueducts of tile Toltccs — Ancient 
Mexican wclis — Houses supplied with water by pijjcs — Palace of Motenuma — ^Perfection of Mexicati 
works in metals — Cortez — Market in ancient Mexico — Hydraulic works — Fountains uiid jets d’oau — No- 
ria and other machines — Pnlouquo : its aqueducts, hieroglyphics, &c. — Wells in ancient and modern 
Yucatan — Relics of former ages, and traditions of the Indians. Hydraulic works of the Peruvians: 
Customs roiating to water — Humanity of tlio early Incas — Aqueducts and reservoirs — Ilosoinblanco of 
Peruvian and Egyptian customs — Garcilasso — Civilization in Peru before the times of the Incas — Giants 
— ^Wolls — Stupendous aqueducts, and other monuments — Atabalipa— Pulley s — Cisterns of gold and sil- 
ver in tbo houses of tho Incas — Temples and gardens suppliod by pipes — Temple nt Cusco: its water 
works and utensils — Embroidered cloth — Manco Capac. 

It has been a subject of regret, tliat we bave been unable to obtain any 
specific information, respecting the employment of raaebiues to raise 
water on the American continents, previous to the visit of Europeans in 
the 15 th and IGtli centuries. And yet there can, we tliink, be scarcely a 
doubt, that in those countries where civilization and the arts had made 
considerable progress, as Peru, Chili, Guatimala, and Mexico, such ma- 
chines had long been in use. Unfortunately, accounts of those countries 
by early European writers, contain little else than details of the success- 
ful villany of those savage adventurers, who, under the cloak of religion, 
and by the most revolting perfidy, robbed the natives of their indepen- 
dence, their property, and myriads of them of their lives. 

It is impossible to reflect on the great population of ancient Anahuac — 
the progress which the natives had made in the arts — the separation of 
trades and professions — their extensive manufactures — the splendor of 
their buildings — their laws — the rich produce of their highly cultivated 
fields — the freedom and prosperity of the republics of Tlascala, and the 
comparative general happiness of the inhabitants ; with the utter desola- 
tion brought on them and their country by the Spaniards — without feeling 
emotions of unmitigated indignation. No one can read even /Solis, the 
advocate of Cortez and the palllator of hia conduct, without being thrilled 
with horror at the uniform treachery, cruelty, and blasphemy of that man 
His watchword of ‘ the Holy Ghost,’ while slaughtering the natives on one 
occasion like sheep, conveys but an imperfect idea of his ferocity and in- 
difference to their sufferings, and of the disgusting affectation of promoting 
Christianity, under which lie pretended to act. ‘Religion,’ says Solis, ‘was 
always his principal care.’ The Spaniards affected to shudder at the san- 
guinary gods of the Mexicans, which required human sacrifices — while 
t/iey immolated in cold blood, hecatombs of the natives to the demons 
they themselves worshipped — viz. avarice and dominion — ^untll the land 
was filled with slaughter, and whitened with the bones of their victims. 
It is said, that “ in seventeen years, they destroyed above six millions 
of them.” , No romance ever equalled in horror the tragedies per- 
formed by Almagro, Valdivia, Cortez and Pizarro — and yet these men 
have been held up as examples of heroism, and our youth have been 
taught to admire, and of course to emulate ‘ the glory of Cortez.’ 

It is more than probable that the people, who, in remote times, in- 
habited the southern continent and Mexico, remains of some of whose 
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works, rival in magnitude tliose of Egypt and India, and many of 
them, (the roads and aqueducts particularly,) equalled in utility tlie 
noblest works of Greece and Rome — were not without hydraulic en- 
gines ; and had descriptions of them been preserved, they would have 
furnished more interesting, and perhaps more certain data, respecting the 
peopling of America, and of the origin of the Toltec and Astec races, 
than any others derived from the useful arts. From the analogy there is 
between some of the arts, manners, and customs of the ancient people of 
Mexico and South America, and those of Asia, we might suppose that the 
swape, bucket and windlass, noria, and chain of pots, and perhaps the 
chain pump were known to them; but of this we have met with no direct 
proof. Were the fact established, that they were in possession of these 
machines, it would greatly tend to prove their Asiatic origin in post- 
diluvian times ; while on the other hand, if lacking these, they had others 
peculiar to themselves, such a fact would be one of the most interesting 
circumstances connected with the early history of these continents ; and 
might be adduced to sustain the hypothesis of those who consider this 
hemisphere as having been uninterruptedly occupied by man, from times 
anterior to Noah’s flood; and consequently many of the machines, arts, 
and productions of the inhabitants peculiar to themselves. 

The Toltecs, we are informed, introduced the cultivation of maize and 
cotton ; they built cities, made roads, and constructed those great pyramids 
which are yet admired ; and of which the faces are very accurately laid 
out ; they could found metals, and cut the hardest stone — they knew the 
use of hieroglyphical painting, and they had a solar year, more perfect 
than that of the Greeks and Romans. “Few nations (says Humboldt) 
moved such great masses as were moved by the Mexicans,” proofs of 
which are still found among the ruins of their temples. The calender 
stone, and the sacrifice stone, in the great square at Mexico, containing 
282 and 353 cubic feet ; a carved stone dug up, which was upwards of 
22 feet in length, 19 feet in breadth, and about 10 deep — are examples; and 
the colossal statue of the Goddess Te.oyaomlqyi, is another And what is 
more to our purpose, remains of .\quedocts, of surprising magnitude and 
workmanship, are found throughout Chili, Mexico, and Peru. 

Nor had these arts been lost at the period of the Spanish invasion. At 
that time, agriculture, artificial Irrigation, and many other of the mechanic 
arts, especially those which relate to the metals, appear to have been in 
a more advanced state, than they have ever been in Spain, during any 
subsequent period. When Grijalva and his companions landed in Yuca- 
tan, (in 1518) they were astonished at the cultivation of the fields, and the 
beauty of the edifices — as well as at the ornaments, &c. in gold, which the 
natives possessed, the value of the workmanship often ‘ exceeding that of 
the metal.’ Tlascala, (says Solis,) was at that period, “ a very populous 
city ;” the houses were built of stone and brick, their roofs were flat and 
surrounded with galleries. The Tlascalans, says Herrera, had baths, bow- 
ers, and fountams, and whenever a new house was finished, they had feasts 
and dancing, &c. like the home warming of old in Europe. Every house 
in Zempoala had a garden with loater. Ancient wells are still in use in 
Mexico, some of which are two and three hundred feet in depth. Water 
is drawn from them to irrigate the soil. 

The city of Cholula was located in a delightful plain ; it contained 
20,000 inhabitants, and the number in its suburbs was greater. The 


® Clavigero says, columns of stone of one piece, 80 feet long, and 20 feet in circum- 
ference, were extant in his time, in the edifices of Mictlan. Mexico, Vol. i, 420. 
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Spaniards compared it to Valladolid for its beauty and magnificence 
It was a great emporium of merchandise. Strangers from distant parts of 
the continent flocked to it. Solis says, the streets were wide and well laid 
out; the buildings larger and of better architecture than those of Tlascala 
and the mhabitants were principally merchants and mechanics. Cortez 
hirnself, after entering this city, thus speaks of it in a letter to Charles V. 
“The inhabitants are better clothed than any we have hitherto seen. Peo- 
ple in easy circumstances wear cloaks above their dress ; these cloaks 
differ from those of Africa, for they have pockets, though the cut, cloth 
and fringes are the same. The environs of the city are very fertile and 
well cultivated. Almost all the fields may he watered / and the city is 
much more heaulifd than all those in Spain ; for it is well fortified, and 
built on level ground. I can assure your highness, that from the top of a 
mosque (temple) I reckoned more than four hundred towers, all of mosques. 
The number of inhabitants is so great that there is not an inch of ground 
uncultivated.” When tlie Spaniards reached Tezcuco, they found it as 
large again as Seville. It rivalled in grandeur and extent Mexico itself, 
and was of a much more ancient date than that capital. Herrera says, 
the streets were very regular, and that f-esh water was hrought in pipes 
from the mountains to every house. The principal front of the buildings 
extended on the borders of a spacious lake, where the causeway that led 
to Mexico began. It was from this causeway, which was built of stone 
and lime, that the Spaniards first beheld the distant capital, with its towers 
and pinnacles in the midst of the lake; and on the 8th November, 1519, 
Cortez and his myrmidons entered that ci)y, which then contained a great- 
er population than New-York does at present ; for it had between three 
and four hundred thousand inhabitants. 

When the Spaniards entei-ed the gates, through a bulwark of stone 
supported by castles, they beheld a spacious street with houses uniformly 
built, and the windows and battlements filled with spectators. They 
were received into one of Motezuma’s houses, which had been built by 
his father. This building, Solis remarks, vied in extent, with the principal 
palaces of emperors in JSurope ; and had the appearance of a fortress, 
with thick stone walls and towers upon the flanks. The streets of the city 
were straight, as if drawn by a line ; and the public buildings, and houses 
of the nobility, which made up the greatest part of the city, were of stone 
and well built. The palace of Motezuraa was so large a pile that it 
opened with thirty gates into as many different streets. The principal 
front took up one entire side of a spacious parade, and was of black, red 
and white jasper, well polished. Over the gates were the arms or sym- 
bolical figures of Motezuma or his predecessors, viz. a griffin, being half 
an eagle and half a Hon ; the wings extended and holding a tiger in its 
talon.s. The roofs of the buildings were of cypress, cedar, and otlier 
odoriferous woods, and were oimamented with carvings of “ different 
foliages and relievos.” But without referring to the splendor of this un- 
fortunate monarch’s court, his luxurious mode of living, his treasures, the 
chair of burnished gold in which he was carried to meet Cortez, the jew- 
els of gold, pearls, and precious stones, that adorned his person and those- 
of his attendants, and the “shoes of hammered gold,” that were bound to 
his feet and legs with straps, like the Roman military sandals ; it will be 
sufficient to notice the market of the city for the sale of merchandise, in 
order to realize a tolerably correct idea of the state of the arts among the- 
Mexicans. Nothing excited the surprise of the Spaniards so much as 
this market — both as regarded the quantity, variety, and quality of the 
goods sold, and the order which prevailed. 
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The Mexican works of gold and silver, sent hy Cortez to Charles V. 
says Clavlgero, “ filled the goldsmiths of Europe with astonishment.” 
‘'Some of them were inimitable.” Among othei’S, there were yw/ics having 
scales alternately of gold and silver — a parrot with moveahle head, tongue, 
and wings — an ape with moveable head and feet, and having a spindle 
in its hand, in the attitude of spinning. Vol. i, 413. 

Cortez, in a letter to Charles V. dated October 1520, says, “ the market 
place is twice as large as that of Seville and surrounded with an immense 
portico, under which are exposed for sale all sorts of merchandise, eata- 
bles, ornaments made of gold, silver, lead, 'pewter, precious stones, bones, 
shells, and feathers ; delft ware, leather, and spun cotton. We find hewn 
stone, tiles, and timber fit for building. There are lanes for game, others 
for roots and garden fruits. There are houses where barbers shave the 
head, (with razors made of obsidian,) and there are houses resembling our 
apothecary shops, where prepared medicines, unguents, and plasters are 
sold. The market abounds with so many things, that I am unable to name 
them all to your highness. To avoid confusion, every species of mer- 
chandise is sold in a separate lane. Every thing is sold by the yard, (by 
measure) but nothing has hitherto been seen to be weighed in the market. 
In the midst of the great square, is a house, which I shall call V audcncia 
in which ten or twelve persons sit constantly for determining any disputes 
which may arise respecting the sale of goods. There arc other persons 
who mix continually with the crowd, to see that a just price is asked. 
We have seen them break the false measures, which they had seized from 
the merchants.” 

Solis has recorded some facts, which are too interesting to mechanics to 
be omitted. “ There were row’s of silversmiths, who sold jewels and 
chains of extraordinary fashion several figures of beasts in gold and 
silver, wrought with so much art, as raised the wonder of our artificers ; 
particularly some skillets ^’idi moving handles, that were so cast; besides 
other works of the same kind, with mouldings and relievos, without any 
signs of a hammer or graver.” Herrera, speaking of these, observes, 
“some things were cast, and others wrought with stones, to such perfec- 
tion, that many of them have surpnsed the ablest goldsmiths in Spain, for 
they could never conceive hoAV they had been made ; there being no sign 
of a hammer, or an engraver, or any other instrument used by them,” 
They brought to the fair, (continues Solis) all the different sorts of cloth, 
■made throughout this vast empire, of cotton and rabbits’ fur, which the 
women of this country, enemies to idleness, spun extremely fine, being very 
•dexterous in this manufacture. They had also drinking cups e.xquisitely 
made of the finest earth, different in color, and even in smell ; and of this 
•kind, they had all sorts of vessels, necessary either for the service and or- 
nament of a house. 


^ These, which were worn round tho neck, were doubtless similar to those known as 
Panama chains ; which certainly are extraordinary specimens of workmnusliip. They 
'may sometimes he met with at our jewellers, who buy them for the purity of the gold. 
It is said that the mode of making them hits never been discovered, and that the 
secret is still preserved among the Indians of Panama. We have examined one which 
came from Cartliagena, the length of wljich, had it been cut, was eight feet two inches ; 
its section, which was hexagonal, did not exceed one twentieth of an inch in diameter. 
'It was formed of one or more fine wires, which seemed to have been woven or interlaced 
like the platting of a whip handle. When a single thread was examined by a micro- 
scope, it was found to be composed of several smaller wires, which separate, were scarce- 
ly perceptible to our unaided vision. The weight of the chain was eleven penny- 
weights, and it appeared to be as flexible as a piece of twine, certainly far more so 
than any chain formed of linlts. No end of a wire could be detected, and not a particle 
of solder was used. 
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Other for raising \vf>.ter. Indeed the location and great popnlation of 
some of their cities required a familiar knowledge of hydraulic opera- 
tions to supply them with water; and hence it would seem as if they had 
cultivated this department of the arts equally with others, for some of 
their aqueducts would have done honor to Greece and Home. Nearly all 
the ancient cities of Mexico were supplied hy them. We have already 
remarked that Tlascala was furnished with abundance of baths and foun- 
tains — that every house in Zempoala had water — that Tezcuco had 
an aqueduct, from which every dwelling was supplied iy a pipe, as 
in modern cities; and we may add, Iztaclapa, which contained about ten 
thousand houses, had its aqueduct that conveyed \yater from the neighbor- 
ing mountiiinSj and led it through a great number of well cultivated gar- 
dens. In the city of Mexico, there were several aqueducts. That of Gha~ 
pvUiper. was the woidc of Motezuma, and also the vast stone reservoir 
connected witli it. Wlien the Spaniards besieged the city they destroyed 
tills aqueduct. Cortez in his first letter to Charles V. mentions the spring 
of Amllco, near Churulmsco, of which the waters were conveyed to the 
city “ in two large plpe.s, well moulded and as hard as stone, but the wa- 
ter never ran in more than one of them at the same time.” We still per- 
ceive, says Humboldt, the remains of this great aqueduct, wliich was con- 
structed with double pipes, one of. which received the water, while they 
were employed in cleansing the other; but this aqueduct, he says, was in- 
ferior to the one at Tezcuco : of it, he observes, “ we still admire the 
traces of a grea.t mound, which was constructed to heighten the level of 
the water.” The gardens of Motezuma were also adorned and nourish- 
ed with streams and fov.nlahis, and appear to have rivalled those of Asiatic 
monarclis in splendor. And among the hieroglyphical ornaments of the 
pyramid of Xocliicalco, are heads of crocodiles spouting water, a proof 
that ancient Americans were acquainted with that property of liquids 
by which they find their level ; and applied it not merely to fountains 
andyei5 d'eau, but to convey water through to their dwellings. 

We cannot reflect on tlie progress which the ancient inhal)itants of 
Mexico had made in the arts, and the magnitude and excellence of some 
of their hydraulic works, withotit regretting that no particular accounts of 
their devices for raising water have been preserved. Of one thing how- 
ever, we may be sure, that no people ever constructed such works as they 
did, for the irrigation of land, and the supply of cities, who had not pre- 
viously experienced the ineflicicncy of machines for those purposes ; nor 
could their agriculture have been carried to the extent it was, without the 
aid of them in times of drought. 

‘ The machines called norias (says Humboldt) are essential to Mexican 
agriculture.’®' Does it not follow then that these, or others for the same 
purpose, were equally essential, before the conquest, when the population 
of the country was so much greater, and agriculture more extensively 
practised! There is no doubt, he observes, that all the country from the 
river Papaloapan “ was better inhabited and better cultivated than it now 
is.” The swape (guimhelette) is quite common in Mexico. Tt is there 
used as in this country for raising water from wells of moderate depth. A 
friend just returned from a tour -in Texas, informs us, that among the 
Cooshattie tribe of Indians on the Trinity river, and in all the settlements, 
whether Indian, Creole, or modern Mexican ; in populsus villages or at 
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solitary wigwams, tke ‘ well pole’ or swape is almost always^ to be seen. 
In wells of considerable depth, the pulley and double chain with two 
buckets are adopted ; and the chain of pots and noria are extensively used 
in raisino" water lor irrigation, being moved, as in Spain, by oxen or mules. 
Asthese^are the only devices for raising water that arc now in use, ex- 
cept the common pump to a very limited extent, and the ordinary mode 
of drawing it from mines, by buckets worked by animals, the question oc- 
curs, were they or any of them in use previous to the conquest? The 
pump excepted, we should suppose they were ; but as before remarked, 
we have no direct evidence to establish the fact. As the Mexicans were 
collected in villages and accustomed to cultivate the soil, at least 400 years 
before the conquest, and subsequent to that event, the great mass of the 
farmers have been and are Indians, who adhere with “ extraordinary ob- 
stinacy” to the customs of their ancestors, it seems natural to suppose that 
they (like the agricultural classes of all other countries) would retain some 
of the old modes of raising water; but as those above piamed are said to be 
the only ones practised, it is probable that some of them at least were 
known to the inhabitants of old. 

Palenque is about thirty miles from Tobasco, It is surrounded by 
dense forests, and overgrown with the vegetation of past ages. Of its 
founders and inhabitants nothing is known, nor yet of the period wlmn 
they flourished. The remains of this city have been traced over an ex- 
tent of tiomly-four miles, and consist of massive edifices, of a novel and 
■ very chaste style of architecture. These are accurately laid out to the 
four cardinal points of the compass, and are built of hewn stone. Tlu're 
are temples, palaces, and tombs ornamented with the richest sciilpt.ure.s 
and bas reliefs, extensive excavations, subterranean passages, bridges, 
dikes, AQUEDUCTS, &c. all indicative of a powerful and highly civilized 
people. Dupaix and his companions, who were sent out in 1805 loy 
Charles IV. of Spain, to examine and report on these buildings, after 
three weeks intense labor in cutting down trees which grow over them, 
were enabled to examine fifteen edifices, which elicited their wonder and 
admiration. Mr. Waldeck, a late traveler, who has spent several years 
in examining and collecting evidences of early American civilization, cut 
down a tree, (that was growing over an ancient building at Palenque) the 
concentric circles in a section of which, indicated a growth of 973 years ! 
But how many centuries had elapsed from the ruin and desertion of the 
city, and for the accumulation of soil over it, ere this tree took root, can 
only he conjectured. The sculptures on the walls are surprisingly per- 
fect, and among them are hieroglyphics which are supposed to have pho- 
netic power. Men and women are represented clothed in figured gar- 
ments, indicating the manufacture of flowered stuffs ; and various relics 
which have been disinterred, as toys, vessels, ornaments of dress, &c. 
prove considerable progress in other branches of the useful arts. But ex- 
tensive as these ruins are, and pregnant with information of thrilling in- 
terest, Palenque is like Mitla, the partner of its glory and of its degrada- 
tion, a ‘ city of the dead.’ Not a voice is heard in it, or around it, but tlie 
hissing of serpents, the buzzing of insects, the gibbering of monkeys, and 
the screeching of wild birds. 

There is one circumstance respecting the ancient cities and people of 
Yucatan which relates to our subject, that is deserving of attention. It Is 
this — from the geographical po.sition and physical features of the country, 
WELLS have aXwciys been of pkiriauy importance. During the greatot 
part of the year the inhabitants have no other ifesource for fresh watei'; 
and this must necessarily have been the case, ever since the preseut or- 
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gariization of tliese continents took place. In those remote as-es, then, 
during which the country was occu]3ied by a numerous and civihzed peo- 
ple, wells must have been very common ; and as they are not, like struc- 
tures erected on the surface, subject to decay, or obnoxious to destruction, 
the discovery and examination of some of them is greatly to be desired. 
Who can tell what stores 6f treasure are buried in them ; what specimens of 
art; what means for tracing the history, and also the revolutions, through 
which the ancient people of America have passed; their origin, progress, 
and disappeai’ance ? If Palenque and its sister cities were destroyed by 
war, then it is almost certain that the inhabitants would have recourse to 
wells for the secretion of their treasures, both public and private ; a prac- 
tice that has been followed in all ages and by all people. 

Helics of former ages, which have been found (more or less numerous) 
over both continents, incontestibly prove that civilized people flourished 
here in foi'mer ages ; and that they and their progeny have disappeared, 
as if by some general and sudden calamity they had been swept off the 
stage of life, to a man. It would seem too, as if along period of deathlike 
stillness had succeeded, (like that after the deluge) so that all knowledge 
of them had perished, when another race appeared and took possession 
of the soil. These were the ancestors of the present Indians, who, in 
their turn are rapidly becoming extinct, without our being able to tell who 
they were, whence they came, or zoJien they first made their appearance. 
We see no reason to doubt their tradition respecting the great Megalonyx 
and Mastodon of the western prairies, having been contemporary with their 
forefiithers, since the discovery of the bones of these animals cotmoborate in 
some degree tlie truth of it. Nor is it at all improbable that their ac- 
counts of the voracious and enormous Piasd, ‘ the bird that devours men,’ 
is fabulous ; a figure of which is cut on the face of a smooth and perpen- 
dicular rock, at an elevation which no human art can now reach ; near the 
mouth of a small stream, named the PiasS,, which enters the Mississippi 
between Alton and the mouth of the Illinois. See Family Mag. 1837, 
Vol. iv, 101. 


ON THE HYDRAULIC AND OTHER WORKS OP THE ANCIENT PERUVIANS. 

Molina, in his ‘ Natural and civil History of Chili,' observes that previous 
to the invasion of the Spaniards, the natives practised artificial irrigation, by 
conveying water from the higher grounds in canals to their fields. Herrera 
says, many of the vales wore exceedingly populous and well cultivated, 
‘having trenches of water.’ The Peruvians carried the system to a great 
extent. “ How must we admire (says^umboldt) the industry and activity 
displayed by the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians in the irrigation of arid 
lands ! In the maritime parts of Peru, I have seen the remains of walls, 
along which water was conducted for a space of from 5 to 6000 metres, 
from the foot of the Codilleras to the coast. The conquerors of the 16th 
century destroyed these aqueducts, and that part of Peru has become, 
like Persia, a desart, destitute of vegetation. Such is the civilization car- 
ried by the Europeans among a people, whom they are pleased to call 
barbarous.”* These people had laws for the protection of water, very 
similar to those of G-reece, Rome, Egypt, and all the older nations ; for 
those who conveyed water from the canals to their own land before their 
turn, were liable to arbitrary punishment. Several of the ancient Amer- 
ican customs respecting water, were identical with those of the oldest 


“New Spain, Black’s Trans. Vol, ii, 46, and Frezier’s Voyage to the South Seas, 213. 
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HcLtions. TliGy buriGci vgssgIs oT water witli tlie dead.^ Tlie IVIexicans 
worsHijppGd it.^ Tlie BemviaDS sacnficGd to nvGis and fountains.^ Tlie 
Mexicans had’ Tlaloc their god of water ^ Holy water was kept in their 
temples.® They practised divination by water.f The Peruvians drew 
their drinking water from deep wells, & and for_ irrigation in times of 
dron.o'ht, they drew it from pools, and lakes, and rivers. 

The annals of the world do not furnish brighter examples of national 
benevolence, than the early history of Peru. wars of the incas 

were neither designed nor carried on, to gratify ambition oi the lust of con- 
quest, but to extend to the brutalized people by whom tliey were sur- 
rounded, the advantages of civilized life; to introduce agriculture and all 
its attending blessings, among hordes of savages, that were sunk in the 
lowest depths of bestiality. But that which sheds a peculiar glory over 
the ancient Peruvians, was their systematic and persevering efforts to 
achieve their conquests without the effusion of blood. In reading their 
history, the mind is not only relieved from those horrible details of car- 
nage that constitutes so prominent a part in the historic pages of other na- 
tions, but the most agreeable emotions are excited by the benevolent and 
generally successful endeavors of this people, to overcome their foes by 
reason — by exhibiting to them the advantages of regulated society, and by 
invitations to embrace them. This policy was in accordance with the in- 
junctions of their first king, whose precepts they greatly reverenced. He 
taught them to overcome their enemies “ by love — ^by ilie force of tene- 
fits,” and hence we find that when they were successful, they neither 
robbed the inhabitants of their land, their liberty, nor their lives but used 
their influence and superior knowledge to ameliorate their condition. And 
when these efforts failed, and active warfare was the only resource, they, 
conscious of the wickedness of conquering men by their destruction, 
and that those could never be good subjects who ‘ obeyed from fear,’ 
uniformly besieged them, till the latter became convinced of their own ina- 
bility to resist, and of the policy of acceding to the terms of their pow- 
erful invaders. 

In this manner the ‘ children of the sun’ extended their conquests over 
a large part of the southern continent ; and in no part of the world were 
provinces more loyal, or a people more attached to their institutions and 
to their princes ; nor was there ever a people more humane. The con- 
duct of some of the incas, when at the head of their armies, in endur- 
ing the taunts and scoffs of their ignorant and imbecile foes with philo- 
sophic forbearance, is truly admirable, and might be contrasted with that of 
Christian warriors ; but then their object was not to acquire fame by the 
destruction of their species, but to benefit them, even at the risk of their 
reputation. If ever offensive wars were justifiable, those of the early 
incas certainly were, since their object was the extension of human hap- 
piness, and which they carried on in a corresj)onding spirit of humanity. 
In neither sacred nor profane history can such examples be found. 

Agriculture was the first object to which their attention was directed ; 
hence we find engineers and other artists immediately sent into the subdued 
countries, or rather, among their new friends, to introduce the arts of 
ploughing and cultivating the soil, &c. And as large tracts of land were 
destitute of vegetation for loant of water, mention is constantly made of 
AQUEDUCTS and RESERVOIRS among the earliest of works undertaken. In 
some districts, rain was, and still is, unknown. “ For the space of seven 

“ Purchas’s Pilgrim. 1080. •> Ibid. 966. 'Ibid. 1070. '* Ibid. 986. » Ibid. 987. abid 
994. g Ibid. 1064. 
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hundred leagues along the coast (says Garcilasso) it did never rain.” 
Contrivances to obtain and distribute water, were therefore, with the in- 
cas as with the early kings of Egypt, the most important and constant ob- 
jects of their care. Nor does it appear that the Egyptians were more 
assiduous in this kind of labor than the people of Peru. Examples are 
mentioned of the latter having conveyed small streams through a space 
of sixty miles, to irrigate a few acres of land. 

There are several points of resemblance between these two people ; 
some of which are to be attributed to both countries being, in a great 
measure, destitute of rain. The first inca, like Osiris, taught the inhabi- 
tants to cultivate the land ; to construct reservoirs and aqueducts; to make 
ploughs, harrows, and shoes for their own feet — such shoes, says Garci- 
iasso, ‘as they now wear,’ The wife of Manco Capac, like Isis, taught- 
the women to spin, to weave, and to make their own garments. Some 
of their fables, too, resemble those of the Egyptians respecting Isis. Ac- 
cording to one, “ the maker of all things placed in heaven a virgin, the 
daughter of a king, holding a huclceb of water in her hand, for the refresh- 
ment of the earth.” Both peo])le erected stupendous structures and sta- 
tues of cut and polished stone, which they wrought without iron ; both 
shaved the head, and both embalmed the dead. 

As we have no where met with any distinct notice of, or even allusion 
to, any Peruvian machine {co: raising water, we insert some notices of their 
wells and aqueducts, &c. from Garcilasso’s “ EoyaT Commentaries of 
Peru.” The reader can then judge, whether a people who devised and 
constructed hydraulic works of immense magnitude for the distribution 
of water, were without some machines for raising it ; and especially, 
when, at certain seasons, they obtained it from deep wells. The inca 
Garcilasso de la Vega, was a native of Cusco. His mother was a Peru- 
vian jn'incess ; but his father, whose name he bore, was one of the Spanish 
conquerors. He was born (he informs us) eight years after the Spaniards 
became masters of the country, i. e. in the year 1539, and was educated 
by his mother and her relatives, in the Indian manner, till he was twenty 
years old. In 1560 he was sent to Spain, where he wrote his Commen- 
taries. Tho.se were translated into English by Sir Paul Ricaut, and pub- 
lished in one volume, folio, London, 1688. 

There is reason to believe that Peru, Chill, and other parts of the 
southern continent, were inhabited by a refined, or partially refined peo- 
ple, centuries before the time of Manco Capac, the first inca ; and that a 
long period of barbarism had intervened, induced, perhaps, by revolutions 
similar to those which, in the old world, swept all the once celebrated 
nations of antiquity into oblivion. The ancient Peruvians had a tradition 
respecting the arrival of giants, who located themselves on the coast, and 
v.^'ho dmg WELLS of immense depth through the solid roeJe ; which wells, 
as well as cisteuns, still remain. When Mayta Capac, the fourth inca, 
reduced the pi-ovince of Tiahuanacu,he found colossal pyramids and other 
structures, with gigantic statues, of whose authors or uses, says Garcilasso, 
“ no man can conjecture.” The ruins of these are still extant, in one of 
the districts of Buenos Ayres. In the same province, the writer just 
named mentions a monolithic temple, which, from the description, equals 
any of those of Egypt. These ancient buildings were supposed by the 
Peruvians to have furnished models for the Temple, Palace, and Fortress 
at Cusco, which the first incas erected. Acosta, in examining some of 
these buildings in Tiahuanacu, was at a loss to comprehend how they 
could have been erected; so large, well cut, and closely jointed were the 
stones. “ I measured one myself, (he observes) which was thirty feet In 
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leno-tk, eio-hteen in breadtk, and six feet in tliickness and in the For- 
tress of Cusco were stones, he says, m-ucJi larger. But what adds to our 
surprise, many of these stones were taken from quarries at from five to 
fifteen leagues distance from the buildings. 

There is much unceriainty respecting Manco Capac. Who he wa.s, 
and from what country he came, are equally unknown. According to 
their Quiqijms or historical cords, and the opinion of the inca who was uncle 
to Garcllasso, and who communicated to the latter all the knowledge of 
their ancestors then extant, he made his appearance in Peru about 400 
years before the invasion of the Spaniards. It is said he was whiter tlnui 
the natives, and was clothed in flowing garments. Awed by his prescuice, 
they received him as a divinity, became subject to his laws, and practised 
the arts he introduced. He founded Cusco, and extended his influence 
to all the nations around. He taught them agriculture and many useful 
arts, especially that of Irrigating land, hlis son succeeded him, and with- 
out violence greatly extended the limits of the kingdom ; prevailing w ith 
the natives, it is said, by a peaceable and gentle manner, “ to plough, and 
manure, and cultivate the soil.” His successors pursued the same mode, 
and with the same success. The fifth inca, we are informed, constructed 
aqueducts, bridges and roads in all the countries he subdued. When the 
sixth inca acquired a new province, he ordered the lands to be “ dressed 
and manured the fens to be drained, “ for in that art [draining] they 
were excellent, as is apparent by their works, which remain to this day : 
and also they were [then] very ingenious in mdkmg aqueducts for carrying 
water into dry and scorched lands, such as the greatest part of that coun- 
try is : they always made contrivances and inventions to bring their water. 
These aqueducts, though they were ruined after the Spaniards came in, 
yet several reliques and monuments of them remain unto this day.” 

The seventh inca, Viracocha, constructed some water works, which, in 
their beneficial effects, perhaps equalled any similar undertakings in any 
other part of the world. “ He made an aqueduct 12 feet in depth, and 
120 leagues in length : the source or head of it arose from certain springs 
on the top of a high mountain between Parcu and Picuy, .which was so 
plentiful that at the very head of the fountains they seemed to be rivers 
This current of water had its course through all the country of the Pu-. 
caiias, and served to water the pasturage of tliosc uninhabited lands, wliich 
are about IS leagues in breadth, watering almost the loliole amntry of 
Feru?' 

“ There is another aqueduct much like this, which traverses the whole 
province of Cuntisuyu, running above 150 leagues from south to north, 
its head or original is from the top of high mountains, the which waters 
•fixlling into the plains of the Qucchuas, greatly refresh their pasturage, 
when the heats of the summer and autumn have dried up the moisture of 
the earth. There are many streams of like nature, which run tlivougli 
divers parts of the empire, which being conveyed by aqueducts, at tiie 
charge and expense of the incas, are works of grandeur and ostentation, 
and which recommend the magnificence of the incas to all posterity ; for 
these aqueducts may well be compared to the miraculous fabricks wliicli 
have been the works of mighty princes, who have left tlieir prodigious 
monuments of ostentation to be admii-ed by future ages ; for, indeed, we 
ought to consider that these waters had their source and beginning from 
vast, high mountains, and were carried over craggy rocks and inaccessible 
passages ; and to make these ways plain, they had no help of instrinnonts 
forged of steel or iron, such as pickaxes or sledges, but seiwed themselves 
only with one stone to break another. Nor were they acquainted with 
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the invention of arches, to convey the water on the level from one preci 
pice to the other, but traced round the mountain until they found ways 
and passages at the same height and level with the head of the springs. 

“ The cisterns or conservatories which they made for these waters, at 
the top of the mountain, were about twelve feet deep ; the passage was 
broken through the rocks, and channels made of hewn stone, of about two 
yards long and about a yard high ; which were cemented together, and 
rammed in with earth so hard, that no water would pass between, to 
weaken or vent itself by the holes of the channel. 

“ The current of water which passes through all the division of Cmiti- 
tiuyit I have seen in the province of Qiicchua., which is part of that divis- 
ion, and considered it an extraordinary work, and indeed surpassing the 
description and report which hath been made of it. But the Spaniards 
who were aliens and strangers, little regarded the convenience of these 
works, either to serve themselves in the use of them, or keep them in re- 
pair, nor yet to take so much notice of them, as to mention them in their 
Instorles, but rather out of a scornful and disdaining humor, have suffered 
them to run into mine, beyond all recovery. The same late hath befallen 
the AQUEDUCTS wlilcli the Indians made for watering their corn lands, of 
which two thirds at least are wholly destroyed, and none kept in repair, 
unless some few which are so useful that without them they cannot sus- 
tain tliemselves with bread, nor with the necessai-y provisions of life. 
All which works are not so totally destroyed, but that there still remains 
some ruiiics and appearances of them.” 

Tlio last who was independent, and by far the worst of the incas, was 
Atalmalpa or Ataballpa, the 13th from Manco Capac. He treacherously 
slow his brother and murdered nearly all his relations. Garcllasso’s 
mother and a few others escaped. He was strangled by Pizarro in May 
1533, after having purchased his life of that monster, by filling the room ot 
his prison with gold azid silver vessels, and ingots, to a line chalked round 
the wall, at the height of about seven feet from the ground. This room 
was twenty-five feet by sixteen. 

That the Peruvians had toclh in the remotest times has already been no- 
ticed ; and when the Spaniards invaded their country, great quantities 
of treasures wei'e thrown into them. The discovery of these wells 
may yet bring to view numerous specimens of their works in the 
metals, We have not met with any intimation of their manner of raishig 
water, whether by a simple cord and vessel, by means of a pulley, or 
a windlass, or any other machine. ’Tis true that Grarcilasso, when describ- 
ing (lie various penda,nts which they wore in their ears, mentions rings 
as Ifi.rgo “ as the frame of a pulley, for they were made in the form of 
those; with which we draw pitchers frem a well, and of that compass, that 
in case it were beaten straight, it would be a quarter of a yard long and 
a finger in thickness,” but in this passage we understand him to refer to 
the Spanish method of drawing water ; and this is probable, for in anoth- 
er part of his work, when speaking of the large stones used in the public 
buildings at Cusco, be says the workmen had neither cranes nor pulleys. 
Still it is possible that he referred to the mode his countrymen employed. 

There are conclusive proofs however, in some extracts that are too in- 
teresting to be omitted, that the ancient Peruvians were well acquainted 
witli the management and distribution of water through pipes ; and of 
making and laying the latter j and what is singular, both the sources of 
the water and the direction of the tubes under ground were kept secret, 
as was the custom with some people of Asia. “ In many of the houses 
^ofthe incas) were great cisterns of gold, in which they bathed themselves, 
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with COCKS and pipes of the same metal, for conveyance of the water/’’ 
Some Interesting’ particulars are also given by Garcilasso respecting the 
supply of Cusco with water. Speaking of a certain street, he says, “ near 
thereunto are two pipes of excellent water, which pass under ground, but 
by whom they were laid and brought thither, is unknown, for want of 
writings or records to transmit the memory of them to posterity. Those 
pipes of water are called silver snaltcs, because the whiteness of the wa- 
ter resembled silver; and the windings or the meanders of the pipes were 
like the coils and turnings of serpents.” In the fortress of Cusco was “a 
fountain of excellent water, which was brought at a far distance under 
ground, but where and from whence the Indians do not know ; for such 
secrets as these were always reserved from common knowledge in the 
breasts of the inca and of his counsel.” The lake CMnchirii near Cusco, 
contained good water, and “by the munihcence of the inca was fur- 
nished with several pipes and aqueducts,” to convey water into lower 
grounds, which were used till rendered useless by neglect of the Span- 
iards. “ Afterwards, in the year 1555 and 56, they were repaired by my 
lord and father Garcilasso de la Vega, he being the mayor of that city, and 
in that condition I left them.” 

In describing the temple and gardens at Cusco, he observes, “ there 
were five fountains of water, which ran from divers places through pipes 
of gold. T\\eciste7-ns were some of stone, and others of gold and silver, 
in which they washed their sacrifices, as the solemnity of the festival ap- 
pointed. In my time there was but one of these fountains remaining, 
which served the garden of a convent with water ; the others were lost, 
either for want of drawing or cleansing, and this is very probable, be- 
cause, to ray knowledge, that which belonged to the convent was lost for 
six or seven months, for want of which water the whole garden was dried 
up and withered, to the great lamentation of the convent and the whole 
city ; nor could any Indian understand how that water came to fail, or to 
what place it took its course. At length they came to find that on the 
west side of the convent the water took its course under ground, and 
fell into the brook which passes through the city ; which in the times of 
the incas had its banks kept up with stones, and the bottom well paved, 
that the earth might not fall in ; the which work was continued through 
the whole city, and' fora quarter of a league without; which now by the 
carelessness and sloth of the Spaniards is broken, and the pavement dis- 
placed ; for though the spring commonly’ yields not water very plentiful- 
ly, yet sometimes it rises on a sudden and makes such an incredible inun- 
dation that the force of the current hath disordered the channel and the 
bottoms.” 

“ In the year 1558 there happened a great eruption of water from this 
fountain, wliich broke the main pipe and the channel, so that the fury of 
the torrent took another course and left the garden dry ; and now by that 
abundance of rubbish and sullage which comes from the city, the; channel 
is filled up, and not so much as any mark or signal thereof remains. The 
friars, though at length they used all the diligence imaginable, yet they 
could not find the ancient channel, and to trace it from the fountain head 
by way of the pipes, it was an immense work, for they were to dig 
through houses and deep conveyances under ground, to come at it, for the 
head of the spring was high. Nor could any Indian be found that could 
give any direction herein, which discouraged them in their work, and in 
the recovery of the others which anciently belonged to the temple. 
Hence we may observe the ignorance and inadvertisement of those In- 
dians, and how little the benefit of tradition availed amongst them ; for 
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though it be only forty-two years at this day since those waters forsook 
their course ; yet neither the loss of so necessary a provision as water, 
which was the refreshment of their lives, nor of that stream which sup- 
plied the temple of the sun, their god, could by nature or religion con- 
serve ill them the memory of so remarkable a particular. The truth is, 
that it is probable that the undertakers or master-workmen of those water 
works did communicate or make known to the priests ooily^ the secret con- 
veyances of those waters ; esteeming every thing which belonged to the 
honor and service of the temple to be sacred, that it was not to be re- 
vealed to common ears, and for this reason perhaps the knowledge of tliose 
waters might dye and end with the order of priests.” 

“ At the end of six or seven months after it was lost, it happened that 
some Indian boys playing about the stream, discovered an eruption of wa- 
ter Ironi the hrolien yn-pc ; of which they acquainting one the. other, at 
lenglli it came to the knowledge of the Spaniards, who, judging it to be 
the water of the convent that had been lost and diverted from its former 
course, gave information tliereof unto the friars, who joyfully received 
the good news, and immediately labored to bring it again into direct 
conveyance, and conduct it to their garden. The truth is, the pipes lying 
very ileep were buried with earth, so that it cost much labor and pains to 
to i-educo it to its right channel ; and yet they were not so curious or in- 
dustrious as to trace the fountain to the spring head. That garden which 
now supplies the convent with herbs and plants, was the garden which in 
the times of the incas belonged to their palace, called the. garden of gold 
and silver ; l^pcause, that in it were herbs and flowers of all sorts, lower 
plants and shrubs, and taller trees, made all of gold and silver ; together 
with all sorts of wild beasts and tame, which were accounted rare and 
unusual. There were also strange insects, and creeping things, as snakes, 
serpents, lizards, camellons, butterflies, and snails; also all sorts of strange 
birds, and every thing disposed, and in its proper place with great care, 
and imitated with much curiosity, like the nature and original of that it 
repre.se nted. There was also a raayzall, which bears the Indian wheat of 
an e.xtraordiiuu'y bigness, the seed whereof they call quinia. .Likewise 
plants which produce lesser seeds, and trees bearing tlicir several sorts of 
fruit, all made of gold, and silver, and excellently representing them in 
their natural shapes. In the palace also, they had lioaps or piles of billets 
and faggots made of gold and silver, rarely Mmll counterfeited. And for 
the greater adornment and majesty of the temple of their god the sun, 
they hud cast vast figures in the forms of men and women and children, 
which they laid up in magazines or large chambers, called pirra ; and 
every year, at the principal feasts, the people presented great quantities 
of gnhl and silver, whicb were all cmjdoyed in tbc adornment of the tem- 
ple. Atul those goldsmiths whose art and labor was dedicated to the sun, 
attended to no other work, than daily to make noio inventions of rave work- 
manship out of those metals. In short they made all sorts of vessels or 
utensils belonging to the temple, of gold and silver, such as pots, and pans, 
and pails, and fire shovels, and tongs, and every thing else of use and ser- 
vice, even their very spades and rahes of the aarden were made of the 
like metal.”“’ 

The author of ‘ Italy, with sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ Phil. 
1834, enumerating some of the curiosities in the museum of Madrid, re- 

“•Tlio iiii.s.sion of Messrs, .Tames, Bowdich and Hutchinson, sent by tlie British go 
vornment to Ashantee, found the king and all his attendants literally oppressed with em 
bellislnneuts of solid gold, with which their persona were nearly covered. ‘Even the 
most common utensils were composed of that metal.’ 
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marks; wkat pleased me most, was a collecuon of Perawan vases, a 
polished stone which served the incas for a mirror, and a In, on mantle, 
lh\ch formerly adorned their copper colored shoulders, as finely woven 
as a shawl, and flowered in very nearly a similar manner; the colors as 

fresh and vivid as if new.” Vol. ii, 211. . . 

It is difficult after perusing the history of this interesting people to re- 
concile the state of the arts among them at die Spanish invasion, with he 
opinion that Manco Capac arrived from Asia at so late a peiiod as the 
lltli century. If he was the enterprising and intelligent man that he is 
represented to have been, and there is every reason to believe he was, it 
is impossible that as an Asiatic, he could have been ignorant of saw, 
the auD-er, files, of fitting wooden handles to hammers, of nai scissors, 
the crane, windlass, pulley, the arch, won, &c : or having a knowledge of 
these things, that lie should not have introduced them, or at least some of 
them. But if the Peruvians were also ignorant of the swape, norm, 
or chain of pots, the objections to such an opinion arc greatly strengthen- 
ed. P'rora what part of the eastern world could such a man have come 
without having a knowledge of these machines, and yet he acquainted, as 
he was, with Si the essential Ibatures of oriental agncnltiire . Machines 
too of the utmost importance in Peru, where ram was gc-uerally unknown, 
and water scarce and valuable as in Egypt itself and rnaclmms more 
necessary than any other, in furthering the objects he had in v,ew 
While a doubt remains respecting their employment, m'o should sup 
pose that he really was, as surmised by Garcilasso, a native, who by 
the superiority of his understanding, and by a subtile depovti<rient (the more 

effectually to carry out his measures) persuaded the people that became 

from the ‘sun. Indeed, the state of the useful arts generally among thoin 
ill the loth century, implies that they had not had any permanent connec- 
tion with Asiatics for many ages ; but that they were gradually recovering 
a knowledge of the arts, which in very remote limes had been practised 
by nations then e.'ctiiict; and hence the paucity of their tools ami the 
veculmrity of some of their devices, as their or historical cords, 

their modes of computation, &c. Moreover, neither the Mexicans nor 
Peruvians had reduced the lower animals to subjection, at any rate not 
for a«-ricultural purposes ; and though they had neither the horse, the ass, 
nor o'x ; yet the former had the buffalo, an animal that has lieeii used 
from the remotest ages to plough the soil. This circumstance alone is 
sufficient to show that they did not derive their knowledge of agriculture 

from Asia, within the time generally supposed, if at all. • i i- i 

Who can reflect on the civilized people, that in remote ages inhabited 
these continents, without mourning over their extinction, and the loss of 
every record respecting them I A people, .whose very existence would 
have been unknown, had not some relics of their labors (like the organic 
remains of animals whose species are extinct) yet resisted the coiioding 
effects of time. When we examine the ruins of their temples, their cities, 
and other monuments of their progress in the arts, our disappointment 
amounts to distress, that the veil which conceals them, is not, and perhaps 
cannot be removed. Strange as it may appear, we are almost as ignorant 
of the mysterious Palenque, and hundreds of other cities, equally and 
some of them perhaps much more ancient — as of the builders of Babel ■ 
and we know about as little of their early inhabitants as if they had been 
located on another planet. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON muchinas tliat raise water by atmospheric pressure — Principle of tlicir action formerly unlcnown— 
Suction a chimern — Ascent of water in pumps incomprchonsihlc without a knowledge of atmospheric 
pressure — Phoiiomoiia in the organization, Itahits, and motions of animals — notation of the atmosphere 
with the earth — Air tungihlo — ComprosHihlo— Expansible — Elastic — Air beds — Ancient beds and bed- 
steads — Woight of air — Its pressure — Examples — American Indians and the air pump~Boa Constrictor 
— Swallowing oysters — Sliooting bullets l)y the rarefaction of air — Hoy’s sucker — Suspension of flies 
against gravity — Lizards — Frogs — Walrus — Connection between all departments of knowledge — Suck 
ing llsh — Ilemora — [,amproy8— Dampicr — Cliristophnr Columbus at St. Domingo — Ferdinand Columbus 
—Ancient fable — Sudden expansion of' air bursting the biaiiders of fish — ^Pressure of the atmosphere on 
li(]uiils. 

With dio last chapter -we concluded our remarks on machines em- 
braced in the first general division of the subject, (see page 8) and now 
proceed to tliosc of the second ; viz. such as raise water by means of the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere. These form a very interesting 
class — they are genuine philosophical instruments, and as such may serve 
to e:«;hil)it and illustrate some of the most important truths of natural phi- 
losophy, The principle upon which their action depends was formei'ly un- 
known, and even now, a person, however ingenious, while ignorant of the 
nature a.nd properties of the atmosphere, would, be utterly unable to ac- 
count for the ascent of water in them. Having no idea of the cause of 
this ascent, except the vague one of suction., he would feel greatly embar- 
rassed if required to explain it. And when informed that there really is 
no such thing in nature as suction, but that it is a mere chimera, having no 
exi-slunce except in the imagination, the task would be attended 'with in- 
superable difliculties. Perhaps he would have recourse to a common 
'pnmj), to trace, if possible, the operation in detail ; if so, he would natural- 
ly begin witli the first mover, or the pump handle, and would look for 
some yncdiiim, by which motion is transmitted from it, to the water in the 
well ; but, however close the scrutiny might be made, he would be una- 
ble to detect any ; and as a matter of course, while a connection between 
them, i. e. between the mover and the object moved, could not be discov- 
ered, it would he impossible for him sa-tisfactorily to account for the phe- 
nomenon. If “ a body cannot act where it is not present,” as the sucker 
of a pump, on water at a distance from it, how could such a person ac- 
count for the ascent of that water in obedience to the movements of the 
sucker? And how could he explain the proce.S3 by which it was effected, 
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wkile he could find no apparent communication between them % The fact is 
it would be difficult for him to point out any closer connection between 
the pump rod and the water in the well, than between a walking cane in 
the hands of a pedestrian, and water under the surface of the ground 
over which he stepped ; nor could he assign a conclusive reason, why the 
liquid should not ascend and accompany the movements of the latter as 
well as of the former. ^ 

He could perceive no obvious or adequate cause for the elevation of 
water through the pipe of a pump, there being no apparent force applied 
to it, or in the direction of its ascent, no vessel or moveable pallet going 
down, as in the preceding machines, to convey or urge the liquid up — and 
hence he could no more comprehend how the movements of a pump box 
(sucker) above the surface of the ground, should induce water in a well 
to rush up towards it, than he could explain how the waving of a magi- 
cian’s wand should cause spirits to appear. 

Long familiarity with the atmospheric pump, makes it hard for us, at the 
present day, to realize the difficulties formerly experienced in accounting 
for the ascent of water in it. Suppose the cause yet unknown and un- 
thought of — it certainly would puzzle us to explain how a piece of leath- 
er (tlie sucker) moving up and down in a vertical tube, whose lower ori- 
fice is in water, some twenty-five or thirty feet below it, should conjure 
that water up. Such a result is opposed to all experience and observa- 
tion in other departments of the arts ; nor is there any thing like it, in the 
machines we have examined in the pi'eceding Ijook. The mechanism by 
which motion is transmitted from them to the watcu’, is obvious to the 
senses — a tangible medium of communication is established between the 
force that works them and the water they x’aise ; whereas in the pump, an 
invisihlc agent is excited, whose effects ai’e as surprising as its mode of 
operation is obscure. ’Tis true, a tube (the pump pipe) is continued from 
the place where the sucker moves to the water, but it remains at rest, or 
is immoveable, and therefore cannot transmit motion from one to the other j 
it is merely a channel through which the water may rise — it does not 
raise it. 

But if, in order to establish a connection between the sucker and water, 
the former were made to descend through the pump into the lattoj', still 
the difficulty would not be overcome. The sucker in that case would act 
much like one of those buckets, used in some wells, which has an opening 
in its bottom to admit the water, and covered by a llap to prevent its 
return. (The sucker is in fact, merely a small bucket of thi.s kind, and is 
so named in some countries.) In both cases the water would he raised 
which entered through the valves — the bucket would bring up all it con- 
tained, and the sucker all that passed through it into the pump ; so far the 
operation of both is clear, and as regards the raising of the water uhovc 
the valves, would be the same j but it is the ascent of a column oi‘ water 
heliind the sucker that requires explanation — a litjuid column that follows 
it as closely through ever}’ turn of the tube, as if it were a rope, having 
its fibres at one end fastened to the sucker and pulled uqt by it. What 
is it that makes this water ascend against a law of its nature — against 
gravity? Were the cohesion of its particles such that it could bo raised 
by a force applied only to its upper end, then indeed t])o difficulty would be 
diminished ; but in that case, it would follow that a similar column would 
ascend after a bucket when drawn out of an open well ; and further, that 
a traveler might then make use of a liquid walking stick, to assist him in 
his journeying. 

Baffled thus in our attempts to find a solution here, we perhaps would 
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begin to think, that when a liquid is raised in the pipe of a pump it must 
be some force acting Moio, or behind it, a force a tergo, as it is named 
and of which all the preceding machines are examples. Thu? when a 
bucket of water, is raised from a well, the force is applied oehind it 
i.e. to the hoUom of the bucket, through the cord, bale, andsidis, to which 
it is OLtacliea. It is the same in the screw, the force continually elevating 
a portion of it immediately hehind the water ; and in the tympanum, no- 
ria, chain of pots, chain pump, &c. it is the same ; the vessels or pallets 
go below, i. e. behind the liquid and urge it up before them. It is the same 
in all ordinary motions. I wish to examine a small object layino- at the 
foot of my garden ; now I cannot by moving this ruler in its direction, in 
the mannei of a pump rod, induce it to move to me, nor can it ever be so 
moved, until the force of some other body in motion hehind it impel it to- 
wards me. It is/the same in the case of a stubborn boy, who not only re- 
fuses to move as directed, but opposes the natural inertia of his body to 
the change, and therefore can only be impelled forward by some force ap- 
plied directly or indirectly behind him, by dragging or pushing him along. 
In this way, all the motions in the universe, according to some philoso- 
phers, are imparted or transferred; those which appear exceptions being 
considered modifications of it. Still however, the difficulty of establishing 
a connection between the movements of the sucker in the interior of the 
pump at one end, and this force, whatever it might be, acting on the wa- 
ter, outside of it, at the opposite end, would remain ; and we should prob- 
ably at last impute this ascent of water (with the ancients) to some inde- 
finable energy of nature, both fallacious and absurd ; nor would this be 
surprising, for in the absence of a knowledge of the atmosphere and of 
its properties, there really is as great a mystery in the movements of a 
pump rod being followed by the ascent of the liquid, as in any thing ever 
attributed to th'e divining rod, or to the wand of Abaris. 

In order to understand the operation of machines belonging to this part 
of the subject, and also the principle upon which their action depends, we 
must leave, for a few moments, the consideration of pumps and pipes, and all 
the contrivances of man, and turn our attention to some of the Creator’s works 
as they are exhibited in nature. This may perhaps be deemed a depar- 
ture from the subject ; it is however so far from being a digression, that it 
is essentially necessary to ascertain the cause of water ascending in this 
class of machines, as well as to understand the philosophy of numerous 
natural as well as artificial operations, that are performed by apparatus 
analogous to them ; as the acts of inspiration and respiration, quadrupeds 
drinking, the young of animals sucking their dams, children drawing nour- 
ishment from their mothers’ breasts : bleeding by cupping, by leeches, 
or by the more delicate apparatus of a musketoe’s proboscis ; and if 
things ignoble may be named, the taking of snuff, smoking of cigars and 
pipes of tobacco, and also the experiments of those peripatetic philosophers, 
who perambulate our wharves, and imbibe nectar through straws from 
hogsheads of rum and molasses. 

Every person is aware, that the earth on which we live is of a globular 
or spheroidal figure, and that it is enveloped in an invisible ocean of air or 
gas, which extends for a great number of miles from every part of its sur- 
face. This hollow sphere of air is named the atmosphere, and is one of 
the most essential parts in the economy of nature. It is the source as 
well as the theatre of those sublime meteorological phenomena which we 
constantly behold and admire. It is necessary to animal and to vegetable 
life. Its material is the ‘ breath of life’ to all things living. It is more- 
Kver the peculiar element of land animals, the scene of their actions, the 
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fluid ocean in which they only can move, and within which they are al- 
ways immersed,. It is to them, what the sea is to iish : remove them from 
it, and they necessarily die. In some respects nature has been more fa- 
vorable to fishes than to us : most of them can ascend to the surface of 
the fluid in vdiich they live, but we can only exist in the lowest depths of 
the atmospheric ocean that confines us : if we ascend but a little, our 
energies begin to fail, and we are compelled to descend to the bottom, the 
place she designed us to occupy. 

Possibly, some people may suppose that the velocity with which the 
earth shoots forward in her orbit, might sometimes cause this atmosphere 
(which hangs as a mantle so loosely about her) to be left floating, like the 
tail of a cornet, behind; or be entirely separated from her, like the cloud of 
vapor which the impetuous ball leaves at the cannon’s mouth. Such how- 
ever is not the fact; on the contrary, it revolves uniformly with the earth 
on the axis of the latter, and accompanies her, as a part of herself, round 
the sun. Were it Indeed separated from her, but for a moment, either by 
an Increase or diminution of her velocity, the present organization of na- 
ture would be destroyed ; every mountain would be hurled from its base ; 
every liouse on the globe would be leveled ; and no human being could 
survive. Had the atmosphere not a rotatory motion also, in common 
with that of the earth, i. e. of the same velocity and in the same direction, 
a very different state of things, as regards the arts, would have sulosisted 
than those which we behold. For example, adrial navigation would cer- 
tainly have superseded nearly all traveling by land and water ; and rail- 
roads, and locomotive carriages, and steamboats, would hardly have been 
.known ; for the project of that individual who proposed to visit distant 
countries, by merely ascending in a balloon, till the rotation of the earth 
on its axis brought thciii under him, when he intended to descend, would 
have been no visionary scheme. 

The air is tangible . — Although the substance of the atmosphere is not 
visible, it is tangible ; we fed it when in motion as wiml, whether it be 
gently disturbed as in the evening breeze, or by the slight waving of a 
lady’s fan; or when greatly excited, as in the hurricane, or the violent blast 
from a bellows’ mouth. We also see its eflhcts when thus in motion, in 
the direction of smoke, extinction of our tapers, shimming of doors, in the 
beautiful waving of grass, and of the full eared grain of the fields ; trees 
yielding to its impulse, buildings unroofed, and sometimes in the prostra- 
tion of large tracts of forests; in windmills, sailing of ships, and the con- 
vulsions into which it throws the otherwise placid ocean. 

Air is compressible . — Indeed compressibility and expansibility are pro- 
perties of all bodies ; by the abstraction of heat, airs are compressed into 
liquids, and liquids into solids, while an Increase of temperature expands 
solids into liquids, and these into airs. In the common air gun, four or five 
gallons of the dense air around us are compressed into a pint, and by 
further pressure they may be squeezed into a few drops of lic.piid, which 
a tea spoon might contain. 

Its expansibility or dilatahility is, so far as known, illimitable ; the space 
it occupies being always in proj)ortion to the pressure that confines it. If 
a collapsed and apparently empty bladder be placed under a receiver, 
and the air around its exterior be removed, the small ])ortion within will 
expand and swell it out to its natural shape. If it were possible to with- 
draw the whole of the air from this room, and a globule no larger than a pea 
were then admitted, it would instantly dilate and fill the room. The upper 
strata of the atmosphere decrease in density as they recede from the 
earth’s surface, on account of the diminution of the pressure from super- 
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balls of caoutchouc, which of late years have been introduced as parlor 
toys for children, rebound from the objects they strike by the spring of 
the air they contain. In the boy’s pop gun, that is formed of a quill, the 
tiny pellet is sent on its harmless errand by the elastic energy of the com- 
pressed fluid. And in the air gun, it is the elasticity of the same fluid 
that projects balls with* the force of gunpowder. If it were not elastic, 
people when fanning themselves would feel it thrown against their per- 
sons like water or sand. The act of inhaling it would be painful, for it 
would enter the chest by gluts, while its pulsations in sound would quickly 
destroy the membranes of the ear. 

Perhaps nothing is better calculated to expand our ideas of the proper- 
ties of matter, and of the wonders of creation, than the compressibility 
and dilatability of air. From the last named quality, it is probable that 
there is no such thing in nature as an absolute vacuum ; and the best of 
our air pumps can scarcely be said to make even a rude approximation 
to one ! Those, whose knowledge of nature is confined to impressions 
which things make on their senses, may suppose that the extremes of so- 
lidity may be found in a pig of lead and a bale of spunge ; although the 
former is, in all probability, as full of interstices as the latter ; and such 
persons could with difficulty be made to believe, that the entire mass of 
matter (air) which fills a space so immeasurably large as to baffle all cal- 
culation could be compressed into a lady’s thimble, and even squeezed in- 
to a liquid drop, so minute, as scarcely to be perceived at the end of a 
needle. 

Like all other matter with which we are acquainted, air has weight. 
This property is not naturally evident to our senses, but it may easily be 
rendered so. By accurately weighing a bladder when filled with air and 
afterwards when empty, it will be found heavier when full. This was 
an experiment of the ancients, but the moderns have ascertained its de- 
finite weight. A cubic foot of it, near the earth's surface, weighs about 
1;^ ounces or-g-^ part that of water, a cubic foot of the latter weighing 
1000 ounces ; hence the expression “ water is 800 times heaver than air.” 
The aggregate weight of the atmosphere has been calculated at up- 
wards of 77 billions of tons, being equivalent to a solid globe of lead 60 
miles in diameter ; hence its pressure, for this enormous weight reposes 
incessantly upon the earth’s surface, and upon every object, animate or 
inanimate, solid, liquid, or aeriform. The pressure it thus exerts, (in all 
places that are not greatly elevated above the level of the sea) is equal to 
to about 15 lbs. on every superficial square inch. Thus an ordinary sized 
person e.xposes so large a surface to its influence, that the aggregate 


water alone, for the liquid in the bag adapts itself to the uneven surface of the body, and 
supports every part reposing upon it, witli a uniform pressure. Water beds were how- 
ever known to the ancients, for Plutarch (in his life of Alexander) states that the people 
in the province of Babylon slept during the hot months, “ on skins filled with water." 

The luxury of the ancients with regard to beds was carried to a surprising ex- 
tent. They were of down, of the wool of Miletus, and sometimes stuffed with pea 
cock’s feathers. The Romans had linen sheets, white as snow, and quilts of needle 
work, and .sometimes of cloth of gold. Bedsteads among the rich Greeks and Romans 
were sometimes of ivory, of ebony, and other rich woods, with inlaid work, and figures 
in relief. Some were of massive silver, and even of gold, with feet of onyx. Tliey 
had them also of iron. One of that material was found in Pompeii. The earliest me- 
tallic bedstead mentioned in history is that of Og, king of Bashan. The Persians liad 
slaves expressly for bed making, and lire art became famous in Rome. Golden beds 
often formed part of the plunder which the generals exhibited at their triumphs. The 
Athenians put Timagoras their ambassador to Persia to death, for accepting presents 
from the king, among which was a “ magnificent bed with servants to make it.” Plu- 
tarch in Pdopidas, 
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pressure wliicK liis hody_ sustains is not less tlian 14 or 15 tons. “Not less 
dian what I” onee cxehilmed an elderly and corpulent lady. “ Why how 
can that be 1 Wo could neither talk, nor walk, nor even move ; and be- 
sides, sir, if’ that is tlui case, why don’t we feel it V’ For a very simple 
••('.aKon, ihouijfh at the first view not a very obvious one. Air, as a fluid 
presses e(|ually in crcri/ direction — upwards as well as downwards side- 

ways and eviu'y way. Its component particles are so inconceivably 
minute, that they outer all substances, even liquids. Air is mixed up and 
circulates with the blood of all animals; it penetrates all the ramifications 
and innermost recesses of our porous bodies, and by the pressure of its 
superinoumlituit strata Is urged through them, almost as freely as through 
the fleuoe f)f wool r)u a sheep’s back, or between the fibres and threads 
of a hall of silk. Now, it is this circulation through the interior of our 
bodies that halanctjs its pressure without. If its weight upon us were not 
thus ueutridi'/ed, we certainly could neither talk nor walk : the lips of the 
loudest sfieaker, when once closed, could never be opened. We should be 
as mule and wivwiwMe as if enclosed in statues of lead. And we should 
/eel it, too — that is, for a moment; for it would as effectually crush us to 
death, as if we were placed in mortars, and pestles, each weighing 14 or 
15 tons, were suddenly droiipcd upon us. 

It is the air within the breast of the mother that forces milk into an 
infant’s mouth, wlien the latter, liy instinct, removes the external pressure 
from the ul])ple by sucking. It is the same with all mammiferous animals. 
Tlio operation of cupping i.s another illustration of the same thing : the 
rarefaction of the air under the cup produces a partial vacuum within it; 
and as tho external pressure of the atmosphere is removed from that pan 
which is under it, tho internal pressure urges the blood through the 
wounds. Were cupping instruments applied over the eyes, those organs 
would bo protruded from their sockets. 

As it is the pressure of tho atmosphere upon which the action of the 
machines about to bo described principally depends, we shall extend our 
remarks upon it. 

Suppose a specimen of delicate fillagrane work, formed of the finest 
threads and platens, and of tho human form and size, were sunk in water to 
tho depth of .94 or 35 feet ; it would then be exposed to the same degree 
of pressure to which our bodies are subject from the atmosphere ; and 
when drawn up, it would bo found uninjured, because the water entering 
into all its cavities, prossed just as much against its interior surfaces as the 
liquid around it against tho exterior. But if it were enclosed in a skin or 
flexible covering, impervious to water, and then sunk as before, the pres- 
sure of the liquid around its exterior (not being balanced by any within) 
would crush it into a shapeless mass. Just so would it be with our 
bodies, and those of all terrestrial animals, if the air within thern did not 
counteract tho pressure without. And as long as this interior circulation 
remains, we can no more feel the pressure of the atmosphere than a fish 
feels that of water ; nor can we be deranged or compressed by it, any 
more than a bundle of wool is, or a mass of entangled wire. It was 
Ignorance of this simple fact — air in the interior of bodies exactly balancing 
the exterior pressure — that led the ancients astray, and induced one of the 
most sagacious intellects that was ever clothed in humanity^ (Aristotle) to 
ascribe this pressure to “ nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum. ’ 

Since tho invention of the air-pump in 1654, numerous expenments 
are made, which demonstrate the pressure of the atmosphere.^ By “.s 
pressure may be removed from one part of the body, while it is left free 
to act with undiminished energy on the opposite part ; as when the pa m 
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of the hand is held over the aperture of an exhausted receiver, the weight 
or pressure of the air on the back being no longer balanced by its action 
on the palm, the hand is irresistibly held to the vessel. A criminal or 
maniac, whose hands and feet are tlius treated, would he as effectually 
secured as by fetters of iron. Few things are better calculated to excite 
wonder, and even horror, in the savage mind, than a part of the body 
being thus rendered helpless, as if spell-bound hy some invisible agent. 
A few years ago, an experiment was made with the chief of a delegation 
of Pottawatamies to the seat of government, at which the writer was 
present. Although the interpreter previously endeavored to mahe them 
understand the intended operation, it will readily be supposed that such 
an attempt must necessarily have been fruitless. When the receiver was 
exhausted, he was amazed to find his hand Immoveable, and that, like 
Jeroboam’s, “he could not pull it in again to him.” In his endeavors to 
free it, he rapidly uttered the characteristic interjections, ugh ! ugh ! and 
at last shrieked, as if in despair of being delivered from the power of the 
white enchanter; when his attending warriors flourished their tomahawks 
and rushed to his rescue, as if roused by the war-whoop. 

It is not, however, necessary to have recourse to the air-pump, for 
proofs of atmospheric pressure. Numerous operations daily occur in 
common life which equally establish it. When a person washes hi.s 
hands, if he lock them together so as to bring the palms close to each 
other, and then attempt to raise the central parts so as to form a cavity 
between them, at the same time keeping the extremities of the palms in 
close contact, he will feel the atmospheric pressure very sensibly ; if the 
experiment be made under water, the effect will be more obvious still. 
Analogous to this is the attempt to open the common household bellows 
when the valve and nozzle are closed. The boards are then forced open 
with difficulty, in consequence of the pressure of the air on their exterior 
not being balanced by its admission within. If the materials and joint.s 
were made air-tight, and the orifices perfectly closed, the strongest man 
that ever lived could not force them open. This experiment, we believe, 
was familiar to the ancients ; for we are indebted to theno for both the 
olacksmith and domestic bellows. Another experiment of theirs, of a 
similar kind, was with the syringe. When the small orifice is closed with 
the finger, the piston is pulled up with difficulty, on account of the air 
pressing on its surface ; and the moment we let go of the handle, it 
Instantly drives it hack, in whatever position the implement is held. 
The ordinary syringe seldom exceeds three-fourths or one inch in diame- 
ter, and any person can thus draw out the piston ; but one of six or seven 
inches diameter would require a giant’s strength; and one of a foot or 
fifteen inches would resist the efforts of two or three horses. 

Numerous illustrations of atmospheric pressure may be derived from 
the animal kingdom. The boa constrictor when it swallows its prey 
affords one. As soon as this serpent has killed a goat or a deer, he covers 
its surface with saliva : this appears necessary to lay the long hair of these 
animals close, in order to prevent air from passing between the body of 
the victim and the interior of the devourer’s throat. After taking the 
head into his mouth, by a wonderful muscular energy he alternately dilates 
and contracts the posterior portions of his body, iintil the pressure of the 
atmosphere forces into his flexible skin an animal whose bulk greatly 
exceeds that of his own. But if air were to pass between the body of the 
victim and the dilatable gullet of the boa, while the latter was making a 
vacuum to receive it, the pressure of the atmosphere would be neutralized 
as effectually as if a gash were made through his skin in front of the victim 
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The same process may be witnessed in ordinary snakes, for all serpents 
swallow their prey whole. There is no mastication to facilitate degluti- 
tion. Their upper jaws are loosely connected to the head, so that the 
mouth can be opened very wide, to admit larger animals than the size of 
the serpents would lead one to suppose. 

Such examples, it must be admitted, are not very familiar ones ; but 
there is an experiment not much unlike them, that most people have wit- 
nessed, and not a few perform it in their own persons almost dally. In 
every age people have been fond of oysters, and numbers of our citizens 
often luxuriate on a finer and larger species than those which Roman 
epicures formerly imported from Britain. Now, when a gentleman 
indulges in this food in the ordinary way, he afiPords a striking illustration 
of the pressure of the atmosphere. A large one is opened by the restau- 
rateur, who also loosens the animal from its shell, and presents it on one 
half of the latter. The imitator of the boa then approaches his lips to the 
newly slain victim, and when they come in contact with but a portion of 
it, he immediately dilates his chest as in the act of Inspiration, when the 
air, endeavoring to rush into his mouth to inflate the thorax, drives the 
oyster before it, and w'ith a velocity that is somewhat alarming to an 
Inexperienced spectator. If any one should doubt this to be effected by 
atmospheric pressure, let him fully inflate his lungs previous to attempting 
thus to draw an oyster into his mouth, and he will find as much difficulty 
to accomplish it as to smoke a pipe or a cigar with his mouth open. 

This philosophical mode of transmitting oysters to the stomach is iden- 
tical in principle with that proposed by Guerricke and Papin, for shooting 
bullets “ by the rarefaction of air.”® A leaden ball was fitted into the 
breech of a gun-barrel, and the end being closed, a vacuum was produced 
in front of it ; after which the atmosphere was allowed to act suddenly on 
the ball, when it was driven through the tube with the velocity of a thou- 
sand feet in a second. Just so with the oyster : it lays inertly at the 
orifice of the dcvourer’s mouth — a partial vacuum is made in front of il 
by the act of respiration, and on dilating the chest, the atmosphere drives 
it in a twinkling down the natural tube in the throat — though, to be sure, 
with a velocity somewhat less than that of bullets through Papin’s gun. 

When two substances, impervious to air, are fitted so close as to exclude 
it from between them, they are held together by its pressure on their 
outsides, and with a force proportioned to the extent of the surfaces in 
contact. Pieces of metal have been ground together so close as to b© 
thus united. Two pieces of common window-glass dipped in water, and 
pressed together, are separated with difficulty ; because the water serves 
to expel the air, and prevent its entrance. Glass grinders are frequently 
inconvenienced by this circumstance. If two plates of glass were per- 
fectly plane and smooth, so as wholly to exclude the air from between 
them, they would become united as one. We have heard or read of in- 
stances when they have become actually one, and were cut by a diamond 
as an ordinary single plate. 

The boys’ ‘ sucker,’ or ‘ cleaver,’ a circular piece of wet and thick 
leather, about the size of a dollar, is another illustration. This, when 
pressed against a smooth paving or other stone, of five or ten lbs. weight, 
may be used to raise it, by means of a string attached to the centre. 
If one of these, four inches in diameter, were applied to the cranium of a 
bald-headed gentleman, he might be elevated and suspended by it. Dr. 
A.rnott recommends them to elevate depressed portions of fractured skulls, 
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and for other surgical operations. Possibly they might he applied with 
some advantage to the soft and yielding skulls of infants, in order to pro- 
duce those eminences upon which (according to phrenologists) the habits 
and character of individuals depend, as by means of them the most desira- 
ble organs of thought and passion might be developed, and the opposite 
ones depressed. 

The- principle of atmospheric pressure has been Introduced by the 
great Parent of the universe into every department of animated and in- 
animate nature. Not only does it perform an important part in the 
vegetable kingdom, hut the movements of innumerable animals, on land 
and in water, depend upon it; while others are enabled by it to protect 
themselves from enemies, and to secure their food and their prey. 
There is something inexpressibly pleasing in examining even the meanest 
specimens of the Creator’s workmanship, (if such an expression may be 
allowed) and what is singular, the more closely we search into them, the 
more proofs do we meet with that the most elaborate and the most effi- 
cient of our devices are but rough copies of natural ones, which the lower 
animals vary and apply, according to circumstances, with inimitable dex- 
terity. Some of these will be noticed here ; others will be more appro- 
Di’iately introduced in subsequent chapters. 

The, feet of the common house-fly are constructed like the suckers above 
named ; and hence these insects are enabled to run along, and even sleep, 
on the ceilings of our rooms, with their bodies hanging downwards. 
When in an inverted position they place a foot on an object, they spread 
out the sole, to make it touch at every part, so as to exclude the air from 
between; and when the weight of the body tends to draw it away, the 
pressure of the external air retains it ; until the fly, wishing to move, 
raises the edges by appi'opriate mechanism, and destroys the vacuum. 

There is not a more interesting subject for the contemplation of mecha- 
nics than the movements of these active little beings. To behold them 
running not only along the under side of a plate of glass, but also up, and 
more particularly down a vertical one, with such perfect command over 
their motions, is truly surprising. In the latter case, from the rapidity of 
their movements, and the fact that part only of their feet are in contact 
with the glass at the same time, one might suppose the momentum of thci)’ 
moving bodies would carry them over the objects they intended to reach ; 
instead of which, they dart along with a precision and facility as if impelled 
by volition alone. It is strange, too, how they are enabled to produce 
a sufficient vacuum between their tiny feet and the asperities on an ordi- 
nary wall or ceiling ! And with what celerity it is done and undone ! 
How wonderful and how perfect must be the mechanism of these natural 
air-pumps; and how harmonious must that machinery work by which the 
energy of the insect is transmitted to them ! Their movements when on 
the wing present another source of pleasing research. Let any ingenious 
person witness, without admiration if he can, a few of them in a door- way 
open to the sun ; one or two will be found floating in the centre, as if at 
rest, until disturbed by the near approach of another, when they dart upon 
it, either in play or in anger, and drive it away ; then resuming their sta- 
tions, they remain as guards upon duty, till called to eject other intruders. 
In these combats they vary their movements into every imaginable direc- 
tion ; they trace in the air every angle and every curve, and change them 
with the velocity of thought. As they are not furnished (like most fishes 
and birds) with rudders in their tails, to assist in thus changing their posi 
dons, but effect it by modifying the action of their wings, how energetic 
must be the force that works these ! And what perfect command must 
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torid* but when it rained they • n f aid in the following man- 

and endeavored to make their escape, height and plas- 

nc-r The wall of the area wa _ ceiling of a room ; upon 

tered and white-washed as s^oot as .^ould render them btde 

this surface the frogs soon found large feet so as to make 

or no assistance ; they ^ of the moisture which they had 

a hollow in the centre, and by m contrived to produce a vacuum, so 

bibed in consequence of the tended feet, (in the same way that 

that bv the pressure of the air on -niece of wet leather fastened 

to a string) they aseended ^ years.”— Pbih Ed. 1833. p. 140. 
ed constantly in the course ^o rocks and stones by tl^e 

Innumerable crusiaceous amra • ^ u^^-ants of either the land or the 
prinlle. But it is not t^e smaUer ^nhabitams o^^ , 

sea, as flies, spiders, J g e or six ounces, winch thus sust* 

a grain ; or lizards enormous walrus, that sometimes, 

thimselves against gravity ; for the enorm 
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ceeds a ton in weight, is furnished by tlie Creator with analogous ap[)aratu3 
in his hinder feet; and thus climbs by atmospheric pressure, tlio giiiSHy sur- 
faces of ice-bergs. How forcibly do those examples illustrate the iiitiuuite 
connection which subsists between the various departments of Natural i’hi- 
losophy. A knowledge of one oZ/awy.v furnishes a kesy (whether it hti used or 
not) to open some of tiie mysteries of anotlier. Thus a ])erson who uiider- 
stands the principle by wliicli water is raised in a simphi pump, can by it t'x- 
plain some of the most surplising facts in the natural iiistory of anlmuls; 
and solve problems respecting the motions and organs of motions of mo 
mcrous tribes of animated beings, which two or three centuries ago, the 
most enlightened philosophers could not comprehend. And with a sim[)l(' 
pump, ho can moreover detormlno, as with a harometer, the moasurement of 
all accessible heights, and with a degree of accuracy that, in some casus, 
is deemed preferable to geometrical d(ntiouHtratioiis. 

.When two substances are brought logeilier, at some distance Ichno the 
surface of water, and so as to exclude it from Ijotweon them, tlu'y are 
then pressed together with a forci; grentcu* than wlum in tlie air, he 
cause the weight of the perpendicular column of water over tlumi is 
then added to that of tlu^ atmosplicrc. Numerous exiunples of this com 
hined pressure are also to he found in the natural world. .By it, varlou.s 
species of fish adhci’e to rocks and stouea in the depths of tlie .sea, from 
which they cannot bo separated except by tearing their ])odles asunder. 
Some by means of it attach themselves to the. bodies of others, and iheri;- 
by traverse the ocean without any expense or oxortion of their own, houh^- 
what like dishonest traveders, who ehxdci tins paymcuit of their fiire. Then: 
are several species of fislics known which have a separate organ of atllii: 
sion, and there are doubtless many more which have not yet come under 
the observation of man. The most celebrated is the remora or su(;ki)ig 
fish of Dampicr and othei' navigators. It i.s, in si'/.e and shape, similar to 
a large whiting, except that the head i.s rnucli flatter. “ From the heiui to 
the middle of its hack, (oli.servea .Dampier) there groweth a sort of flesh of 
a hard gristly substance, like that of the limpcL Tlii.s exorciHceiice is of a 
flat oval form, about 7 or 8 inches long, and C) or fi hnnid, and rising about 
half an inch high. It is full of small ridges with which it will fastt'n itself 
to any thing tiuit it: meets with in the sea. When it is’ fair \vi:ath('r and 
hut little wind, they will phiy about a ship, but in bln, storing- wi'ullier, or 
when the ship sails cpiick, they commonly fasten themselves to the .ship’s 
bottom, from whence neither the ship’s motion, though never so swift, nor 
the most tempesluoiis sea can remove them. They will liki’wi.si' liislen 
themselves to any bigger fish, for tlu'y never swim fast themselves, {)' ihry 
meet with any thing to carry them. 1 have found them sticking l.o ii shark 
after it was hal’d in on dock, though a shark is so strong and lioislerous a 
fish, and throws about him so vehemently wlum caught, and for half an 
hour together, that did not the sucking fisli stick at no ordiimry ralt*, it 
must needs he cast off by so much vioh'nce.”'^ if hey are fauiilinr to most 
of our seamen. Otlier s[)ecic;8 have a circular organ of adlu-siou, consist- 
Ing of muruTous soft papllhn, and placed on the thorax, instead of the 
top of the head, as In the remora. In some fish the ventral Jins are united 
and are capable of adlieslon. In the lamprey the viunth contracts and 


Diiinpicr’.s Voyages, vi. edit. 1717, Vol. i, (»4, and Vol. ii, jiart iii, p. 1 10. fn llio 
the plates of Vol. iii, is a figure of one. f^igurcs of tiie excrescciic(i or snekiiig part 
of tlie remora, and of the feet of tlio homso-fly, may be scon in l>r. Hrewster’s Lellera 
on Natural Magic. 
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acta aa a Huduu' ; whilo that cuirious animal the cuttle Rsh secures the vie 
tuuH tluit, lull uito Its fatal (Utiliraces by the suckers on its arms 

'I’lu* preahtpoUH pressure that, at great depths, unites these inhabitants of 
the st'a to Iheir prey, ha nntu t<, employ them to hunt the seafor his beiLfa 
as well iiH their own. 1 kith the remora and lamprey tribe have been used 
for this purpose .oluuihus when on the coast of St. Domingo was greatly 
surpnseil t.u beliohluig the Indiana of that island fishint^ with them. “ They 
had a Htiuill llsh, the Hat head of which was furnished with numerous suck 
ers, by which U attue.luul Itself so firmly to any object as to be torn in 
pimu'.s rather tlmii abiunlon its liold. dying a long string to the tail, the In- 
diaiiH pi'rtnil.ted It to swim at large : it generally kept near the surface till 
it pore.invial Uh prey, when darting down swiftly it attached Itself to the 
throat of a lish, or to^tlio under sliell of a tortoise, when both were drawn 
up hy the llshermaii.” Ferdinand Columbus saw a shark caught in this 
rnaiuier.*' 

'I'ht! Htirne pioihw|f fisliing was followed at Zanguebar, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. 'I’lie hihalntants of the coast when fishing for turtle, 
“ take a living Hueklug fish or rmom, and fastening a couple of strings to it| 
(one at the lu'ad and the other at tho tail) they let the sucking fish down 
into the wafer on the turtle ground, among the half grown or young turtle; 
and wlion (hey find lliattliu fish hath fastened himself to the back of a tur- 
tle, as ln\ vsmU soon dt), they draw him and the turtle up together. This 
way of liHhiug us I liavo hoard is also used at Madagascar.”'^ 

The remora was woU known to the ancients. History has preserved 
a fuhulous neemuit of their having the power to stop a vessel under sail, 
by atliodiiiig rbemselvea to lior rudder. A Rornan ship belonging to a 
lleol, it is said, was thus arrested, when she “ stoode stil as if she had lien 
at !U)ker, not stirring a vvlilt out of her place.” There Is another illustra- 
tion of the tniormons jin^asure that fishes endure at great depths. The 
small voluuio of air that is contained In the bladder, and by the expansion 
and contrimtiou of which they ascend and descend, is at the bottom of the 
s(>a cofupresHed into u space many times smaller than when they swim 
near tlm snrfact!. (At fiU foot from the surface it occupies but one half.) 
Hemeo, it (rmpioutly occurs that when such fish are suddenly drawn up, 
(as tlio cotj on the banks of Nowfoundland) the membrane bursts, in con- 
8t!(|Uonce of the dlminishod pressure, and the air rushing into the abdomen, 
for<!(!s (ho intestlnoa out of tho mouth. From a similar cause, blood is 
forcml out of t.lni oars of divers, when the bell tliat contains them is quickly 
drawn up. Tliis proasuro is also evinced in the fact that the timber of 
fourulerod vessola novor rises, because the pores become completely filled 
with water hy the pressure of tho superincumbent mass, and the wood 
(hen biK’omes almost ‘ heavy as iron.’ ... ,, , . ,,,, 

Tins pressure of tho atrno.sphore on liquids is equally obvious.^ When 
a bucket or other vessel is sunk in water and then raised in an inverted 
iiosltion, the air lioing excluded from acting on the surface ot the liquid 
within, still presses on that without, so that the water is suspended in the 
vc).S8el i and if the under surface of the liquid could be kept level and at 
rest, water might ho tran.sportod in buckets thus turned upside down, as 
effoctnally as in tho ordinary mode of conveying it 

The experiment with a goblet or tumbler presents a very neat illustra- 
tion. One of those filled with water, and having a piece of writing paper 
laid over it, and hold close till the vessel be inverted, will retain the liquid 

mg’s t;oluinbu8, Vol. i, 273. ” Datnpier’s Voyages, Vol. ii, part u, 108. 
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within it. In this experiment the paper merely preserves tlie liquid sur- 
face level : it remains jierfectly free and loose ; and so far from lieing 
close to the edge of the glass, it may, while the latter is hold in a horizon- 
tal position, be withdrawn several lines from it without the water escaping; 
and it may be pierced full of small holes with the same effect. 

If an inverted vessel be filled with any material that excludes die air, 
and whoso specific gravity is greater than that ol' water, when hnvered 
into the latter, the contents will doacotid and be replaced by the water. 
A bottle filled with sand, shot; &c. and inverted in water, will have its 
contents exchanged for the latter. As these substances, liowover, do not 
perfectly Jill the vessel, and of course do not exclude all the air, die 
experiment succeeds bettor when the vessel contains heavy liquids, as 
mercury, sulphuric acid, &c. It ia said that negroes in the West Indies 
often insert the long neck of a bottle filled with water, into the hnng-holos 
of rum puncheons, when the superior gravity of tlio water (in tliis case) 
descends, and is gradually replaced witli the lighter .sjiirit. 

In the preceding examples and those in subsequent chapters, it will bo 
found that wherever a vacuity or partial vacuum ia formed, the adjacent 
air, by the pressure aliove, rushes in and drives before it the object that 
intervenes, until die void is filled. If the nozzle of a pair of hcllow.s he 
closed, either by the finger or by a small valvo opening outwards ; and a 
short pipe, die lower end of which i.4 placed in water, be secured to the 
opening in the under hoard which is covered by the clapper ; then if the 
bellows bo opened, the pressure of tiio atmosphere will drive die water 
u]) the ].>ipc to fill the enlarged cavity, and liy then closing the hoards, 
the liquid will be c.xpollod tlirougli the nozzle. Bellows thus arranged 
become sucking or atinosplieric, and forcing pumps. When die orifice of 
a syringe is inserted into a vessel of water and tlie jiistou drawn up, the 
air having no way to enter the vacuity thns formed than by the small 
orifice under the surface of the liiptid, presses the water before it into the 
body of the syringe. 

As every rnacliine described in this book, and most of those in the next 
one, both proves and illustrates atmospheric pressure on litpiids, we need 
not enlarge further upon it hero. There are however some other parti- 
culars relating to it,, which are mscc'SHary to he known : lir.st, that its 
pressure is limited ; and .secondly, that it varies in intensity at diHerent 
parts of the earth, according to dieir elevation above tho .surface of the 8(!a. 
These important facts are clisarly cstahlisluid in tlie accounts given of tho 
discovery of the air’s pres.sure, a sketch of which can .scarcely l>e nut of 
place here, since it was a pump that first drew tho attontieu of niodeni 
philosophers to tho subject, aiul which thoroby became the; proximate 
cause of a revolution in pbilosopliical research, that will over be consi- 
dered an epoch in the history of science. 
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Difci'iiviiry i>f prPii»ur«~-('ivf.umRtancoB wWch lod to it— Gnlilco— Torricelli— Beautiful 

ihkprriiiii'iit 'll' ll'" 't’oiitniVMray roinimctiiig tlio rosults— Pascal— hie demonstration of the cause 

ofllu' oai i'iil Ilf water Itt jiumita— •liivftUioii of tlio nir-pump— Barometer and its various applications— 
iiiteuKl V MliiiuTiilirni' pi iwaurn ilitfitrimt at (lifToront parts of tho earth— A knowledge of this necessary 
to ptim(i-inNlii'r» "Tho limits to whieh water may bo raisod in atmosplioric pumps known to ancient 
pump inahrri*. 

Ill till' yt'ur I fill, a pninp-iriakor of Flovonce made an atmospheric, or 
what wa*. t'ulit'il a stiflchu' pump, the pipe of -which extended from 50 to 
(il) I’ft-r aliovt' lliii vvat(‘r- Wlien put in operation, it was of course inca- 
jialilf (if any ovtu* 112 or 3IJ feet. Supposing this to have been 

ofCiiMtiiitial liy ftititif ilcfticl, ill the construction, the pump was carefully 
t'Xiuniiit'il, iiiul lieidg 1‘iiiuul perfect, the operation was repeated, hut with 
till' iiatuf i-eatiU't. After niitiKtrous trials, the superintendent of the Grand 
Duke’s wafer works, according to whose directions it had been made, 
consulted Galileo, wlio WHS a native of the city, and then resided in it. 
Previous lu thin occiirretice, it was universally supposed that water was 
raised ill jiumjirt liy an occult power in nature, which resisted with con- 
sideralile t'oree all alte.mpirt to make, a void, hut which, when one was 
made, used the same force to lUlit, hy urging the next adjoining substance, 
if a lliiid, into the vucatit apace. Tims iu pumps, when the air was with- 
drawn from their upper part Uy tho ‘sucker’ nature, being thus violated, 
iiiMriiiilly forcetl water up the pipes. No idea was entertained by philo- 
.sophera at iliin or any preceding period, that we know of, that this force 
wuH limilnl ; that It would not as readily force water up a perpendicular 
tube, from which the air was withdrawn, 100 feet high as well as 20— to 
llie top of a higli Imilding as well as to that of a low one. 

When the eirciitn.sunices atteiuling the trial of the pump at Florence 
Wi'iv plnccul before (Julilco, (his attention having probably never before 
bem, Li closely directed to the subject) be. could only reply, that nature’s 
abhorrmicc* lo‘a vacuum was limited, and that it “ ceased to operate above 
the heiidit of ;}:i fc(U.” 'I'his opinion given at the moment, it is believed 
was not satiHracfory to bimself ; and his attention havingnow been roused, 
t.lu‘re can be no doubt that he would have discovered the real cause, had 
lu- lived, (-Hoeciully as lie was thou aware that the atmosphere did exert a 
didinite prc‘Lure on objects on the surface of the earth. But at that period 
thi.s illuHtriouH man was totally blind, nearly 80 years of age, and witlima 
few mouthH of his death, xfio discovery is however, in some mea^r^ 
a,,,, u. Imn. ll luw .a™, iKiim «»pposed that he “tu 

,ra ti„! »nl,i...-.t u. 'reriuadli, who lived m his family and acted as his 
amamumHis' during the last throe months of his h e. 

It wa« in that Torltcdli announced the 

waa ■•Iiiaea in inimpa hy I"'“l“rappSatrin to fii one. was made 
V(*ry .satisfactory experiments. J-he apparatus in s i 

in imitation of dm horentine pump. He Vroonved .tnhe 60 ieet long 
and secured it in a porpondicular position, with lower end 
then liaving hy a Byrmgo^ extracted the air 'ts UPP ^ ^ 

water ro.se only 32 or 33 feet, nor could he by y 
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ascend "higher. He then reduced the length of the pipe to 40 feet, without 
any better success. It now occurred to him, that if it really was the 
atmosphere which supported this column of water in the pipe, then, if he 
employed some other liquid, the specific gravity of which, compared with 
that of water, was knoimi, a column of such liquid would be sustained in 
the tube, of a length 'proportioned to its gravity. This beautiful thought 
he soon submitted to the test of experiment, and by a very neat and simple 
apparatus. 

Quicksilver being 14 times heavier than water, he selected it as the 
most suitable, since the apparatus would be more manageable ; and from 
the small dimensions of the requisite tube, a syringe to exhaust the air 
could be dispensed with. He therefore took a glass tube about four feet 
long, sealed at one end and open at the other. This he completely filled 
with quicksilver, which of course expelled the air; then placing his finger 
on the open end, he inverted the tube, and introduced the open end below 
the surface of a quantity of mercury in an open vessel ; then moving the 
tube into a vertical position, he withdrew his finger, when part of the 
mercury descended into the basin, leaving a vacuum in the upper part of 
the tube, while the rest was supported in it at the height of about 28 
inches, as he had suspected, being one-fourteenth of tlie height of the 
aqueous column. This simple and truly ingenious e.xperiment was fre- 
quently varied and repeated, but always with the same result, and must 
have imparted to Torricelli the most exquisite gratification.® 

Accounts of Torricelli’s experiments were soon spread throughout Eu- 
rope, and every where caused an unparalleled excitement among philoso- 
phers. This was natural, lor his discovery prostrated the long cherished 
hypothesis of nature’s abhorence of a vacuum; and at the same time, opened 
unexplored regions to scientific research. It met however with much 
opposition, particularly from the Jesuits ; in many of whom it is said to 
have excited a degree of ‘ horror’ similar to that experienced by them on 
the publication of Gralileo’s dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems. They and others resisted the new doctrine with great perse- 
verance, and even endeavored to reconcile the results of the experiments 
with thefiiga vacui they so long had cherished. It was ingeniously con- 
tended that the experiment with quicksilver no more proved that the foj'ce 
which sustained it in the tube was the pressure of the atmosphere, than the 
column of water did in the first experiment; allowing this, it proved that 
this force, whatever it was, varied in its effects on different liquids, accord- 
ing to their specific gravity ; a fact previously unknown, and apparently 
inconsistent with nature’s antipathy to avoid, which might be supposed to 
produce the same effects on all fluids — to have as great an abhorence to 
mercury as to water. ^ 

During the discussion great expectations were entertained by the advo- 
cates of the new doctrine from Torricelli ; but unfortunately, tins pliiloso- 
pher died suddenly in the midst of his pursuits and iti the very vigor of 
manhood, viz. in his 39th year. This took place in 1647. The subject 
was however too interesting, and too important in its consequences, to be 
lost sight of. He had opened a new path the fields of science, and 
philosophers in every part of Europe had rusned into it with too much 
ardor to be stopped by his decease. Among the most eminent of those 


^The apparatus employed iu these experiments was not original with Torricelli. 
The air thermometer of C. Drebble, the famous alchemist, who died in 1634, was of the 
same construction, except tlrat the upper end of the inverted tube was swelled into a 
bulb. It is frequently figured in Fludd’s works. 
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was Pascal, a French mathematician and divine. Inl646 T,P,ml . , 

to verify the experiments of Torricelli, tutd still fUfer m .4™ 

Ho used tohes of glass forw feet long, having one end closed t',, , '“i 
the use of a syringe He Slled one wtth wine and another with water ■ "d 
ijivortod them into basins containing the same liquids, after the mai,..,t 
L orncelh s mercunal experiment. As the specific gravity of dn-se iVn hk 
was not the same, he anticipated a difference in the lenf'th of the twu co- 
lumns ; and strch was the fact. The water remained^suspeiaied at the 
height of thirty-one feet one inch and four lines ; while the lighter wine 
st.oou. at. thu ty-thvee feet tliree inches. Pascal was attacked with “Teat 
virulence by Fatlier Noel, a Parisian Jesuit, who resisted the new doctrine 
with liifuiiate zeal, as if it also was heresy, like Galileo’s doctrine of the 
earth’s motion round the sun. 

After making several experiments, one at length occured to Pascal, 
which he foresaw would, if successful, effectually silence all ohjeciora! 
He reasoned thus : If it is really the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, 
that su.stains water in pumps, and mercury in the tube, then, the intensity 
of this pressure will be less on the top of a mountain than at its foot, be- 
cause there is a less portion of air over its summit than over its base ; if 
therefore a column of mercury is sustained at 2S or any other number of 
incites at the base of a very high mountain, this column ought to diminish 
gradually as the tube is carried up to the top; whereas, if the atmosphere 
has no connection with the ascent of liquids, (as contended) then the mer- 
cury will remain the same at all elevations, at the base as at the summit. 
Being at Paris, he addressed a letter to his brother-in-law, M. Perrier, 
(in 1647) from which the following is an extract : “ I have thought of an 
experiment, which, if it can be executed with accuracy, will alone be suf- 
ficient to elucidate this subject. It is to repeat the Torricellian experi- 
ment several times in the same day, with the same tube, and the 
same mercury ; sometimes at the foot, sometimes at the summit of 
a mountain five or six hundred fathoms in height. By this means 
we shall ascertain whether the mercury in the tube will be at the 
same or a different height at each of these stations. \ ou perceive with- 
out doubt that this experiment i.s decisive ; for if the column of mercury 
be lower at the top of the hill than at the base, as I think it will, it clear- 
ly shows that the pressure of the air is the sole cause of the suspension 
of the mercury in the tube, and not the horror of a vacuum ; as it is evi- 
dent there is a longer column of air at the bottom of the hill than at the 
top ; but it would be absurd to suppose that nature abhors a vacuum 
more at the base than at the summit of a hill. For if the suspension of 
the mercury in the tube is owing to the pressure of tbe^ air, it is plain^ it 
must be equal to a column of air, whose diameter is the with 

that of the mercurial column, and whose height is equal to that ol the 
atmospliere, from the surface of the mercury in the basin. Isovv t e >Mie 
remaining the same, it is evident the pressure will be in proportion to t te 
height of the column, and that the higher the column of ^ qnger 

will be the column of mercury that will be sustained ” This ^rmm- 
turn crucis, was made outlie 19th September, 164S, t e year a ter orn 
celli’s death, on the Puy de Dome, near Clermont, the “ 

France ; and the result was just as Pascal had antmipated. _ e m 
fell in the tube as M. Perrier ascended with it.up the 
he reached the summit it was three inches lower than when 
The experiment p«- 


continued by Perrier till 1651, but always with the same 

cal made others on the top of some of tbe steeples m Fwrm. and aiJ 
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proved the same, important truth, viz. that the pressure of the atmosphere 
was that mysterious power, which under the name of nature’s abhorrence 
to a vacuum had so long eluded the researches of philosophers. The sub- 
ject was taken up in England by Boyle, who pursued it with unremitted 
ardor, and whose labors have immortalized his name ; but it was Germany 
that bore off the most valuable of the prizes which the discovery offered 
to philosophers. The Torricellian experiment gave rise to the air pump ; 
and in 1654, a Prussian philosopher, a mathematician and a magistrate, 
Otto Guerricke, of Magdeburgh, made public experiments with it at Ratis- 
bon, before the emperor of Germany and several electors. Some authors 
ascribe the invention of the pump to Candido del Buono, one of the mem- 
bers of the Academic del Cimento at Florence, and intimate that the first 
essays with it were only made by Guerricke. 

The apparatus of Torricelli, i. e. the glass tube and basin of mercury, 
was named a baroscope, and afterwards a barometer, because it measured 
the pressure of the atmosphere at all elevations ; hence to it, engineers 
in all parts of the earth may have recourse, to determine the perpendicular 
length of the pipes of atmospheric pumps. 

Another application of the barometer was the natural result of Perrier’s 
first experiment on the Puy de Dome. As he ascended that mountain 
with it, the mercury kept falling in exact proportion to the elevation to 
which the instrument was carried; hence it is obvious, that when the 
tube is properly graduated, it will measure the height of mountains, and 
all other elevations to which it can be carried. By it, aeronauts deter- 
mine the height to which they ascend In balloons. The observations of 
Perrier were continued daily from 1649 to 1651, during which he per- 
ceived that the height of the column slightly varied with the temperature, 
wind, rain, and other circumstances of the atmosphere ; and hence the 
instrument indicated changes of iveather, and became known and is still 
used as a “ weather glass.” The extent of these variations is about 
three inches, generally ranging from twenty-eight to thirty-one, and are 
principally confined to the temperate zones. In tropical regions, the 
pressure is nearly uniform, the mercury standing at about thirty inches 
throughout the year. These facts have an important bearing on our sub- 
ject; for an atmospheric pump or siphon, with a perpendicular pipe thirty- 
four or thirty-five feet long, might operate during certain states of the at- 
mosphere, while in others it could not ; and in some parts of the earth it 
would be altogether useless. 

It will appear in the sequel, that the physical properties of the atmos- 
phere which we have enumerated, must necessarily be understood, in 
order perfectly to comprehend the action of the machines we have to de- 
scribe. As regards the aerial pressure, its limits and variation at different 
altitudes, we need only remai’k, that a sucking pump or a siphon, which 
raises water thirty-three feet in New-York and Buenos Ayres, London 
and Calcutta, St. Petersburgh and Port Jackson in New Holland, could 
not, in the city of Mexico, elevate it over twenty-two feet; and at Quito, 
and Santa Fe de Bogota in South America, and Gondar the capital of 
Abyssinia twenty feet, on account of the great elevation of these cities ; 
(from the same cause, the pressure of the atmosphere on Mont Blanc is 
only about half that on the plains) and if Condamine and Humboldt, 
when on the summit of Plnchlncha, had applied one to raise water there, or 
on the side of Antlsana, at the spot where, from the great rarity or tenuity 
of the air, the face of the latter philosopher was streaming with blood, his 
attendant fainted, and the whole party exhausted, it would not have raised 
water over twelve or fourteen feet; (the mercurv in the barometer fell 
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Anci&it Ea:(pervmef)its on Air. 

that air was a frequent stihject of investigation with their philosophers, 
and that its influence in some natural phenomena was well understood. 
Thus Diogenes of Apollonia, the disciple and successor of Anaxlrrjenes, 
reasoned on its condensation and rarefaction. According to Aristotle, Em- 
pedocles accounted for respiration in animals by the weight of the air, 
which said lie, “ by its pressure insinuates itself with force into the lungs.” 
Plutarch expresses in the very same terms, the sentiments of Asclepiades, 
representing him among other things as saying that the external air, “ hy 
its weight, opened its way with force into the breast.” Lucretius, in ex- 
plaining the property of the loadstone in drawing iron, observed that it 
repelled the intervening air betwixt itself and the iron, thus forming a 
vacuum, when the iron is ” inished, on hy the air behind iti' Plutarch 
was of the same opinion.*- Vitruvius speaks of the pressure of air, Arch, 
book viii, cap. 3. When Flaminius, during the celebration of the Isthmi- 
an games, proclaimed liberty to the Grreeks, the shout vdiich the people 
gave in the transport of their joy was so great, that some crows, which hap- 
pened to be then flying over their heads, fell down into the theatre. Plu- 
tarch among other explanations of the phenomenon, suggests, that the 
” sound of so many voices being violently strong, the parts of the air were 
separated by it, and a void left which afforded the birds no support.”*’ 

But if the ancients did not detect or comprehend the direct pressure of 
the atmosphere, they were not ignorant of its effects, or of the means of 
exciting it. They in fact employed air in many of their devices as success- 
fully as the moderns. They compressed it in air guns, and weighed it in 
bladders ; its elasticity produced continuous jets in their fountains and 
force pumps, in the same manner as in oui's ; by its pressure, they raised 
water in syringes and pumps, and transferred it through siphons, precisely 
as we do; they excluded its pressure from the upper surface of water 
in their sprinkling pots, and admitted it t» empty them, as in the modern 
liquor merchant's taster. That they had condensing air pumps is evident 
from the toindgwiso^ Ctesibius, as well as others described by Vitruvius, 
b. X, cap. 13 ; and it is probable that they employed air in numerous other 
machines and for other purposes, but of which, from the loss of their 
writings, no account has been preserved. See Vitruvius, book x, cap. 1, 
where some are referred to, and Pliny Nat. Hist, book xix, cap. 4. 

It would be in vain to attempt to discover the origin of devices for 
raising liquids hy the pi*essure of the atmosphere, for it would require a 
knowledge of man and of the state of the arts, in those remote ages of 
which no record Is extant. That machines for the purpose woi’e made 
long before the commencement of history is certain, for recent discov- 
eries have brought to light the highly interesting fact, that siythons were 
known in Egypt 1450 years before our era, i. e. 3290 years ago ! At 
which period too they seem to have been in more common use in that 
country, than they are at this day with us. [See Book V, for an account 
of these instruments.] 

The retention of water in iweriecZ vessels while air is excluded from’ 
them, could not have escaped observation in the rudest ages. Long ere 
natural phenomena had awakened curiosity in the human mind, or roused 
the spirit of philosophical inquiry and research, it must have been noticed. 
When a person immerses a bucket in a reservoir and raises it in an in- 
verted position, he soon becomes sensible that it is not the weight of the 
vessel merely which he has to overcome, but also that of the water within 


^Duten’s Inquiry into the Origin of the Discoveries attributed to the Moderns. Lon 
1769, pp. 186, 187 203. >> Life of Flaminius. 
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It; and not till the mouth emerges into air do the contents rush out and 
leave the bucket alone in his ‘hands. This is one of those circumstances 
that has occurred more or less frequently to most persons in every age. It 
would be absurd to suppose that the groups of oriental females who, 
from the remotest times, have assembled twice a day to visit the fountains 
or rivers for water, did not often perform the experiment, both incidentally 
and by design. They could not in fact plunge their water pots (which were 
often without handles) into the gushing fount without occasionally repeating 
it ; nor could Andromache and her maids till buckets to water the horses 
of Hector, and dally charge pitchers in the«stream for domestic uses, with- 
out being sometimes diverted by it. But the phenomenon thus exhibited 
was not confined to such occasions; on the contrary, it constantly occurred 
in every dwelling. An ancient domestic like a modern house-maid, could 
hardly wash a cup or rinse a goblet by immersion, without encountering it. 
Besides the vessels named, there were others that formed part of the or- 
dinary kitchen furniture of the ancients, (see figures of some on page 16) 
the daily use of which would vary and illustrate it. These were long 
necked and narrow mouthed vases and bottles, that retained liquids when 
inverted like some of our vials. Others were still further contracted in 
the mouth, as the Ampvlla, which gave out its contents only by drops. 
To the ordinary use of these vessels and to incidental experiments made 
with them, may be traced the origin of our fountain lamps and inkstands, 
bird fountains, and other similar applications of the same principle. 

The suspension of a liquid in inverted vessels by the atmosphere, was 
therefore well known to the early inhabitants of the world, whether 
they understood the reason of its suspension or not; and when in subse- 
quent times philosophers began to search into causes and effects, the phe- 
nomenon was well calculated to excite their attention, and to lead them to 
inquiries respecting air and a vacuum : it is probable that it did so, for the 
earliest experiments on these subjects, of which we have any accounts, 
were similar to those domestic manipulations to which we have alluded, 
and the principal instrument employed was simply a modification of a gob- 
let inverted in water. This was the atmospheric ‘ sprmhling pot’ or 
‘ watering siphon,’ which is so often I'eferred to by the old philosophers, 
m t\ie\v dis'pxiX.es on 0 . plenum n-ndi vamwn. It has long been obsolete, 
and not having been noticed by modern authors, few general readers are 
aware that such an Instrument was ever in use, much less that it formed 
part of the philosophical apparatus of the ancient world. 

The interesting associations connected with it and its modifications en- 
title it to a place here. Indeed were there no other reason for attempting 
to preserve it a little longer from oblivion, than that indicated at the close 
of the last paragraph, we should not feel justified in passing it by. It is 
moreover, for aught that is known to the contrai’y, the earliest instrument 
employed in hydro-pneumatical researches. Its general form and uses 
may be gathered from the remarks of Athenagoras respecting it. This 
philosopher, who flourished in the fifth century, B. C. made use of it to 
illustrate his views of a vacuum. “ This instrument (says he) which is 
acuminated or pointed towards the top, and made of clay or any other 
material, (and used as it often has, for the watering of gardens) is, in the' 
bottom very large and plain [flat] but full of small holes like a sieve, but 
at the top has only one large hole.”* When it was plunged in water, the 
liquid entered through the numerous holes in its bottom ; after which 
the single opening at top was closed by the finger to exclude the air; the 


“ As quoted by Switzer from Bockler, Hyd. 167. 
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'Watering Plants with the Atmosphheric Garden Pot. [Book II 


vessel and its contents were then raised, and the latter discharged at 
pleasure by removing the finger. 

As this was the ancient garden pot of the Greeks, Pliny probably re- 
fers to it when he speaks of ‘ sprinkling’ water, oil, vinegar, &c. on plants 
and roots.^ It appears to have been continued in use for such purposes 
in Europe, through the middle ages ; and to a limited extent up to the 17th 
and IStli centuries.*’ Figures of it are, however, rarely to be met with, 
for it seems to have been nearly forgotten when the discovery of Torri- 
celli revived the old discussions on a vacuum; and though Boyle and others 
. then occasionally referred to it, few, we believe, gave its figure.’’ Mont- 
faucon speaks of examining an ancient ‘ watering stick,’ and also a 
‘ sprinkling pot,’ but unfortunately he has not described either.** Of 
a great number of old philosophical works that 
we have examined for the purpose of obtaining a 
figure, we met with it only in Fludd’s works. The 
annexed cut is from hi.s De Natures Simla seu Tech- 
nica macrocosmi historia.’ Oppenheim, 1618, p. 4-73. 
The mode of using it is too obvious to require expla- 
nation. It was pushed into water in the position re- 
presented ; the liquid entered through the openings 
in the bottom, driving the air out of the small orifice 
at the top ; and when it was filled, tho person using 
it placed his finger or thumb on the orifice and then 
moved the vessel over the plants, &c. he wislied to 
water ; discharging the contents by raising the finger. 

No. 69. Ancient Watering Pot. 

The application of this Instrument as a ‘ garden pot’ may sometimes be 
found portrayed in devices, rebuses, vignettes, &c. of old printers. In 
the title page of Godwin’s Annals of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Mary, (a thin latin folio published in 1616) it is represented. No. 70 is a 
■copy. There is a similar engraving on the title page of a volume on 
farming, &c. entitled ‘ Maison Rustique,’ translated from the French, and 
published in London by John Islip, the same year. 




No. 70. Watering plants with tho Atmospheric Sprinkling Pot. 

Independently of the sprinkling pot, the cut is interesting as exhibiting 


’‘Nat. Hist, xvii, 11 and 28; xix, 12; 
Arrosoir. Boyle’s Philosophical works, 
Italian Diary, Lon. 1725, 295. 
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the ancient mode of transplanting. It appears that men were gener- 
ally employed in the operation ; one to set the trees or plants, and another 
to water them; a custom to which St. Paul alludes in 1 Cor. hi, 6 — 8. 
Sometimes ‘ he that watered’ used two pots at the same time, holding one 
m each hand. As these vessels were not wholly disused in Shakespeare’s 
time, it is probable, that to them he refers in Lear : 

Why, this would make a man, a man of salt, [tears] 

To use his eyes for garden water pots. Act 4, Scene 6. 

Modifications of them were adapted to various purposes by the ancients. 
They w’ei'e used to drop water on floors in order to lay the dust, in both 
Greek and Roman houses. Their general form was that of a pitcher or 
vase, and their dimensions varied with their uses. Some of the small- 
est had but a single hole in the bottom. They formed part of the ordin- 
ary culinary apparatus, and were also used in religious services. Among 
the antiquities disinterred at Pompeii, some have been found. No. 71 
represents one : it is of glass, the upper part of the tube or neck is want- 
ing, having been broken off. Perhaps this part resembled tlie form indi- 
cated by the dotted lines which we have added. 

No. 72, also of glass, 

Q \ pronounced ‘ a 

wine-taster, the air hav- 
been exhausted by 
W sucking at the small end.’ 

more likely that the 
wide part was inserted in- 
wine jars or amphoree, 
cavity filled with 

Nats. that liquid precisely as in 

the sprinkling pot, and 

No. 71. Sprinkler and Wine-taster both from Pompeii. samples then withdrawn 

by closing the small ori- 
fice with the finger as in the modern instrument, which is shewn at No 
76, and as in the dropping tube, one form of which is figured at No. 77. 
The general form of No. 72 assimilates it to those drinking vessels of the 
ancients, which they held at a distance in front, and directed the stream 
issuing from the small end of the vessel into the mouth ; a mode still 
practised in some parts of the Mediterranean, and by the natives of Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Malabar, &c. 

One of the most singular facts connected with the religious Institutions 
of the ancient heathen, was the extent to which they carried the practice 
of sprinkling : almost every thing was thus purified ; men, animals, trees, 
water, liouses, food, clothing, carriages, &c. In performing the ceremony 
various implements were used to disperse the sacred liquid. A wisp 
made of horse hair attached to a handle was common. A branch from 
certain trees, and sometimes a small broom, were used ; in other cases 
perforated vessels were employed. Thus the Bramins in some ceremonies 
take a vessel of water, and after presenting it to the gods, they sprinkle 
the liquid with manguier leaves, on carriages, animals, &c. in others it is 
“ sprinkled through a cullender with a hundred holes on the head of 
the father, mother and child.”® The priests of the ancient Scandinavians 
ahso used a vessel “ prepared like a watering pot, with which they 
sprinkled the altars, the pedestals of their gods, and also the men.”*’ The 


® Souncrat’s Voyages. Vol. i, 134 and Vol. ii, 97. ** Snorro’a History of Scandinavia 
The chapter upon sacrifices is translated in Anderson’s ' Bee,’ vol. xvi, p. 20, Edin 
burgh, 1793. 
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S2>rin1ding Vessel Jrom Montjuncon. [Book IT. 

Jewish priests commonly used a branch of hyssop, but occasionally a 
piece of wool, and sometimes the fingers. The priest shall dip his finger 
in the oil and sprinkle it.” The Greeks and Romans had not only founts 
or vases of holy water in their temples for the use of worshippers, who 
dipped their fingers into them, as Roman, catholics and others do at this 
day ; but on particular occasions, priests or officers attended to pui'ify the 
people by sprinkling. Thus, when the Emperor Julian visited the temple 
at Antioch, the Neocori stood on each side of the doorway to purify with 
lustral water all who entered. Valentinian, who was afterwards raised to 
the empire, was then captain of Julian’s guard, and as such wallced in 
front. He was then a Christian, and some of the water having been 
thrown upon him, he turned and struck the priest, saying, that the water 
rather polluted than purified; at which the emperor was so enraged that 
he immediately banished him. 

Now whether the fingers or light brooms, &c. were used on such occa- 
sions we do not know ; but there were others at which the former cer- 
tainly were not. When the emperors dined, not only their persons and 
table furniture, but the food also was purified with lustral water. At the 
feast of Dajdmc near Antioch, which lasted seven days, we learn that 
a neochorus stood by the emperor’s seat, and. sprinkled the dishes and 
meats ‘ as usual.’ How was this water dispersed ? Certainly not by the 
fingers ; nor is it likely that a wisp or a broom was employed, since it 
would be difficult to direct the small shower with sufficient precision on the 
smaller objects. We have made these remarks for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the figure of an ancient sprinkling ves- 
sel, from the third volume of Montfaiicon's 
Antiquities. It was supposed by him to have 
belonged to the table or kitchen, but its spe- 
cific use he could not conjecture. It is evi- 
dently a modification of the atmospheric gar- 
den pot, and it appears admirably adapted for 
No-ts. Roman Sprinkling Vaso. dispersing liquid perfumes or lustral water at 
the table. The ring is adapted to receive the 
forefinger, while the thumb could close the small orifice, and thus the con- 
tents might be retained .or discharged at pleasure. 

Among other heathen customs that were long retained in the Christian 
church, was this practice of sprinkling. Peter Martyr exclaims against a 
certain class, “ who not only consecrate temples themselves, but also altars 
and coverings to the altars ; T meane the table clothes and napkins, and 
also the chalices and patins, the naassing garmentes, the churchyardes, the 
waxe candles, the frankincense, the pascal lambe, eggs, and also holie wa- 
ter; the boughes of their palm trees, yong springes, grass, pot-hearbes, 
and finally all kinds of fruites.” ” They doe sprinkle houses, deade bodies, 
churchyardes, eggs, flesh, pothearbes, and garmentes.”'^ 

Of all the transactions connected with heathen theology, few ever 
made a greater noise in ancient Rome than one that is connected with this 
part of our subject; viz. the miracle by which Tutia the vestal saved her 
life. It was a religious custom among all the nations of old, to keep sa- 
cred fire in the temples of their deities. In some, lamps were kept burning, 
in others fuel kindled on the altars. In the temples of Jupiter-Am- 
mon, Apollo, ..Minerva, and some other deities were lamps constantly 
burning. The Israelites were to cause the lamps to “ burn continually,” 
besides which, ” the fire shall ever be burning upon the altar : it shall 



“ Common Places, part iv, cap. 9. 
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never go out.” Levit. vi, 13. The practice is still kept up by the Jews 
and also by Roman catholics. The origin of the custom is unknown; but 
the Jews, Persians, Greeks, &c. ai-e generally supposed to have derived it 
from the Egyptians. Upon the consecration of a temple, this ‘ holy foe’ 
was not obtained from ordinary sources, i. e. from other fires, but was pro- 
duced by the rubbing of two sticks together; or, according to Plutarch, 
was drawn directly from the sun. “If it happen (he observes in his Life 
of Nunia) by any accident to be put out, as the sacred lamp is said to 
have been at Athens, under the tyranny of Aristion — at Delphi, when 
the temple was burned by the Medes — and at Rome in the Mithrldadc, as 
also in the civil war, when not only the fire was extinguished but the 
altar itself overturned — it is not to be lighted again from another fire, but 
new fire is to be gained by drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from 
the beams of the sun. This is done generally with concave vessels of 
brass.” 

Among the Romans a certain number of virgins were consecrated with 
solemn ceremonies to the Goddess Vesta. They were named vestals, 
and it was their peculiar duty to take charge of the sacred fire. They 
were greatly honored for their purity and the importance of their office. 
“ What is there in Rome, (exclaimed Tiberius Gracchus in his address to 
the people) so sacred and venerable as the vestal virgins who keep the 
perpetual fire ?” The most valuable and sacred deposites were often 
placed in their hands for security. The wills of rich Romans were 
sometimes committed to their care ; hence we read of Augustus 
forcing fi-om them that of Antony, while the latter was in Egypt. The 
vestals enjoyed many privileges; among others, when they went abroad, 
the fasces (emblems of authority) were carried by a llctor before them ; 
and it was death for any one to go under the litter or chair in which they 
were carried ; and if they met a criminal going to execution, his life was 
spared. The vestal daughter of Appius Claudius protected him from 
being arrested by the Tribunes. On the other hand, they were punished 
with extreme rigor if found to have broken any of their vows. To per- 
mit the perpetual or holy fire to go out was an unpardonable act, for it 
was believed to betoken some national calamity, and if one was found 
guiltyi of unchastity she was buried alive. “ The criminal (says Plutarch) 
is carried to punishment through the forum in a litter, well covered with- 
out, and bound up in such a manner that her cries cannot be heard. The 
people silently make way for the litter and follow it with marks of ex- 
treme sorrow and dejection. There is no spectacle more dreadful than 
this, nor any day which the city spends in a more melancholy manner. 
"When the litter comes to the place appointed the officers loose the cords, 
the high priest with hands lifted up towards heaven offers some private 
prayers just before the fatal minute; then takes out the prisoner, who is 
covered with a veil, and places her upon the steps which lead down into 
the cell, [grave;] after this he retires with the rest of the priests, and when 
she is gone down, the steps are taken away and the cell is covered with 
earth, so that the place is made level with the rest of the mount.” [Life 
of Numa, Langhorne’s Trans.] 

Tutia, who was accused of incontinence, in order to avoid the horrid pen- 
alty, passionately called, or affected so to call, upon the goddess Vesta, 
to establish hy a miracle her innocence. “ Enable me (she cried) to take 
a SIEVE full of water from the Tyber, and to carry it full to thy temple.” 
Upon this appeal lier trial was stayed, and it was left to the deity she 
had invoked, to save her or not; for such a proof of the falsehood of her 
accusers could not, if it should take place, be resisted. The result 
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Tutia carrying Water in a Sieve. [Book II 


was, ske succeeded in carrying the water, and thereby not only saved he? 
life, but greatly increased her reputation for sanctity. From the imper- 
fect accounts of the transaction that have reached 



No. 74. Tutia carrying Wa- 
ter in a Sieve. 


US, it may perhaps be deemed presumptuous to 
decide on its real character. That it actually oc- 
curred there can be no doubt. It is incorporated 
with both the history and the arts of the Romans. 
It is mentioned by Valerius Maximus, by Pliny 
and Livy: representations of Tutia carrying the 
sieve were also embodied in sculptures, in statues, 
and engraved on gems. The annexed figure was 
copied from one of the latter. It is from the first 
volume of Motitfaucon’s Antiquities, Plate 28. 

As the feat therefore was certainly performed, 
it must have been either by natural or by superna- 
tural means. Some writers have admitted, and St. 
Augustine among them, that the miracle was a ge- 
nuine one ; but there are circumstances sufficient 
to show that the whole was a well conceived and 
neatly executed trick, on the part of Tutia and her 
friends; and further, that it was a much more 


simple one, than other deceptions to which the heathen priests some- 
times had recourse. It possesses considerable interest however as fur- 
nishing another specimen of their proficiency in scientific juggling and 
natural magic. To say nothing of the absurdity of admitting a divine 
interposition, in answer to invocations addressed to a heathen goddess — 
and of the improbability of Tutia being condemned while innocent; there 
certainly was something suspicious in 7iei- undertaking to select the test for 
the goddess, and especially such a one as that of cai'rying water in a 
sieve. Instead of asking for a sign by water, it would have been more 
appropriate and more natural in her (if sincere) to have prayed for one by 
fire — by that element which was the symbol of tbe deity she invoked, and 
which it was her peculiar duty to attend at the altar and preserve pure — 
the element too, which, if the accusation was true, she had polluted : be- 
sides, a token by fire was always considered by the heathen as the strong- 
est evidence of divine approbation. What prompted her then to mention 
the test of the sieve ? Doubtless because the device by which it was to 
be performed was already matured; not by the assistance of Vesta, but 
by a very simple contrivance furnished her by the priests, from their stores 
of philosophical and other apparatus with which they wrought their won- 
ders before the people. 

The contrivance was, we presume, a modification 
of the ancient sprinkling pot, just described. The 
sieve she employed would therefore be a double 
one ; that is, its bottom and sides were hollow, the 
exterior bottom only being perforated, as in the an- 
nexed cut, which represents a double metallic vessel, 
the inner one being capable of holding water, and 
the upper edges of both united and made perfectly 
with the exception of one or perhaps two 
small openings shown on the edge in the figure. 
Thus when such a sieve was pressed slowly under water, the liquid would 
enter tlirough the perforated bottom, drive the a,ir before it, and fill the 
cavity ; and when the upper part was sunk below the surface, the upper or 
apparent sieve would also be filled. Then by covering the small opening 
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ivitlt the thumb, the vessel might he raised out of the river, the water 
in the cavity being suspended precisely as in Nos. 69 and 70, so 
that Tutia might return with it to the temple, and on approaching’ the 
altar, by imperceptibly sliding her thumb to one side, the air would enter 
the opening thus exposed, and the contents of the cavity would descend 
in a shower, to the amazement of the spectators and to the confusion of 
her adversaries. 'With such an instrument she might go with that confi- 
dence to the trial, wbicli she is represented to have felt, being fully con- 
vinced of success. While she was in the act of carrying the water, the 
spectators would be unable to detect the slightest imposition, or if, from 
the elevation at which she seems to have borne it, the bottom of the sieve 
was exposed, it would be more likely to confirm them in the belief of the 
miracle, as her movements would cause the suspended water to appear 
at the openings ; but it is more probable that they were kept at too great a 
distance by the managers of the farce, to afford them any opportunity of 
exercising an. undue curiosity. And when the trial was over, the sieve 
would be secured by those in the secret, who would have one similar in 
appearance ready for examination whenever required. 

Few devices are better adapted to demonstrate the suspension of water 
by the atmosphere, than those little in.struments which chemists and deal- 
ers in ardent spirit use, to examine their various liquids. Those of the 
former are named ‘ dropping tubes,’ from the small quantities they are de- 
signed to take up, and the latter ‘ liquor tasters both are 
_ 1 substantially the same, for they differ merely in form and di- 

1 monsions. Some curious experiments may be made with them. 
U-y J 1 For example, a series of liquids similar in appearance but 
Pm ( I differing from each other in specific gravity, and such as do 
p i V J not readily mix, may be placed in a glass or other vessel, so 
r| ] as to form separate layers, the heaviest at the bottom, and the 
|i l lightest reposing on the top. An expert manipulator may 

I I then by a taster (No, 76) withdraw a portion of each, and 

"71! No 77 examination of his audience from the same ves- 

l.'iiiiui’r Taster* scl, samples of different wines, ardent spirits, water, &c. There 
Dro tphiff Tuifo I’casou to believe that the ancient professors of legerdemain 
were well acquainted with such devices. It is possible that 
the. trick performed by a Chinese juggler before the Russian embassy at 
Pekin, in the last century, was of the kind. It is thus described by Mr. 
Bell: “The roof of the room where we sat was supported by wooden 
pillars. The juggler took a gimblet, with which he bored one of the pil- 
lars and asked whether we chose red or white wine 1 The question being 
answered, he pulled out the gimblet and put a quill in the hole, through 
which ran as from a cask the wine demanded. After the same manner he 
extracted several sorts of liquors, all which I had the curiosity to taste, 
and found them good of the kinds.” Bell's Travels. Lon. 1764, vol, ii, 28. 

.'Peter Martyr speaks of old jugglers that “ devoure bread, and imme- 
diately spit out moalo ; and when they have droonke wine, they seem pres- 
entlic to poure the same out of the midst of their forehed.” 

There are numerous intimations in history that hydrodynamics was one 
of the most fruitful sources of scientific Imposture, to which ancient magi- 
cians had recourse. Besides the sieve of Tutia, the cup of Tantalus, and the 
Divining cup, there were “the marvellous fountain, which Pliny describes, 
in tlu! island of Andros, which discharged wine for seven days and water 
during tlui rest of the year — the spring of oil which broke out in Rome, 
to W(;lc:omti the return of Augustus from the Sicilian war — the three 
empty urns that filled themselves with wine at the annual feast of Bacchus, 
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in tke city of Ellis — tke glass tomb of Belus wbich was full of oil, and 
whicb when once emptied by Xerxes could not again be filled — the weep- 
ing statues, and the perpetual lamps; — all the obvious effects of the equi- 
librium and pressure of fluids.” 

The cup of Tantalus will be ound described in the Chapter on Si- 
phons in Book V. Divining cups may be noticed here, as there is reason 
to believe that water was suspended in some of them by atmospheric 
pressure; while in others, sounds were produced by the expulsion of 
air through secret cavities formed within them. Divination by water has 
prevailed from inumemorial time, and in the eastern world, has been prac- 
tised in a great variety of ways. Sometimes the inquirers into futurity 
performed the requisite ceremonies themselves, and with ordinary instru- 
ments, as when a mirror or looking-glass was used ; (see page 34) at 
other times professional sorcerers were employed. These men, as a mat- 
ter of course, provided their own apparatus, and hence had every oppor- 
tunity in its construction of concealing within some part, the device upon 
which their deceptions turned. 

Of all the implements connected with Hydromancy, cups are the most 
interesting. They are among the earliest that history has mentioned, 
(Genesis, xliv, 5,) and they have longer retained a place in the conjurer’s 
budget than any other. They were used by astrologers of Europe during 
the middle ages, and are not yet wholly abandoned in that part of the 
world. Like all devices of the old magicians, ingenuity seems to. have 
been exhausted in their formation and in adapting them to different spe- 
cies of jugglery. They were of various materials ; while some were of 
silver like Joseph’s, others were of wood, glass, stone, &c. according to 
the nature of- the trick to be performed by them. Sometimes presages 
were drawn from observing the liquid through the sides of the cup; for 
this purpose it was made of a translucent material ; but then one side was 
left thick while the others were thin, so that the contents were invisible 
through the former, but quite plain through the latter. The indications 
were considered favorable when the liquid was clear and distinctly seen, 
and unfavorable if the inquirer could not perceive it — thus either side 
was presented by the conjurer as best suited his views. The same trick 
is still performed in some of the churches in Italy ; one side of the goblet 
■or glass is made opaque, while the other is transparent. With other cups 
it was the motion or agitation of the liquid that was looked for : if it re- 
mained at rest, the omen was had — if violently moved, good. Tliis kind 
of divination most likely depended on legerdemain or ‘sleight of hand,’ 
in dropping unperceived some substance into the vessel that produced ef- 
ferve.scence — or by opening a secret communication with a cavity in the 
stem or base of the vessel, containing a liquid that had a similar effect. In 
Japan it is common to place a jiot of water on the head; if the liquid 
boil over, the presage is good, “but If it stirs not, bad liick.”“ Among 
the prodigie.s mentioned by Herodotus, is one of this kind ; the flesh of 
a victim sacrificed during the Olympic games, was placed in brazen caul- 
drons, and “the water boiled up and overflowed without the intervention 
of fire,” (B. i, 59.) The emerald cup, by which the priests of Mentz 
deluded people in the dark ages, belongs to the same class. On certain 
days, two or three extremely minute fishes were secretly put in, and by 
their motions in tlie water produced such an effect that the people were 
persuaded “the cup was alive.”*^ 


'‘Montaini.s’ Japan, ti-anslated by Ogilby, Lon. 1670, p. 123. 

I* Miri.'-ou’s Travels, vol. i, 93. See also Moreri’s Diet, vol, iv. Art. Augtiry. 
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Tho divining cups of tlio Assyrians and Chaldeans appear, from im- 
perfect accounts of them extant, U) have hoen more artilicially contrived. 
VVlieu one was usi:d, it \va.4 filled with water, a piece of silver or a jewel 
having certain characters engraved on it was thrown in ; the conjurer 
then muttered some words of adjuration, when the demon thus udclre.ssetl, 
it is said, tokisUetL the aii.swer frourtho hotUita of tho cup.” These ves- 
sels were prohahly so contrived, that tho water might compress air cou- 
ctsihul in some, cavity in the hase, and force it through tho orifice of a mi- 
nute rei'd or whistle, as in the musical hotth's of Peru. As .lullus Cyre- 
iiius says such cups were also msed by the Idgyptians, it is possible that it 
wa.s one of them hy which Joseph divined, or alfected through })oliey to 
divine. Dlviuatlou hy the cup is still practiced in Jajiau. 

It is well known that the jugglers of Asia have always been unri- 
valled. (‘Ivi'u in modem times, some of their tricks are lieautilid applica- 
tions of .seienco, and are so neatly porformotl a.s to hallle tlie most saga> 
cioiis of observers. A full account of them would go far to e.Kplaiu all 
the mirarh's which ancient authors have rneutioned, and would all’ord some 
curious iuforiuatlon rospoctiug the socrota of ancient tomj.)h!8. 


CHAPTEU IV. 

Hiirtioii! Iiitjiotidllilo to mine liquid* hy tlidt which Jn «» cnllml— Action of tlm niimclc* of tho tliornx 
nml iih(liiiiimi hi nuckiitff oxiiluluml—- Two kinds of suction — Why the term Isconllimod — Hui'kliiK poison 
from wounds— OuppluK niul cupphi({-liorit»— Ingonulty of ft raven— Hunlilutf tubes orl|{hml alimispliftrlo 
}iiim|i«— The HftinfiilH(«di(illo— I’emviiKi modeof tnldiiK ten, hy siickhifclt throuKli tulms — Rolli'cthms on 
it.— New appUciUiiin of such tubcH su^Kiislnd — I'txplnimtkm of nn mnldgunuR provorhiul expression. 

Ant is expelltid from sucli ve.sst'ls as art.‘ figured in tho last tdiapter l>y 
thruHiiug them into a litjuld, wliicli entering at tho bottom, drives out as 
it rises the lighter Haiti at the top. In the apparatus now to he thiserihed, 
it is witiulrawn in a diflertmt manner. The veHHoI.H arts not lowered into 
watt!!’, hut tile latter is forced up into thorn. The ojieratlou hy wliielt this 
is ticcomplished was formerly named suotian, from an (‘rronoons iilea that 
It WHS ollected hy some power or faculty t)f the mouth, iudtfjxuuleutly of 
tiny other influiuice. A simple exjierirnent will eoiiviuco uiiy one that tho 
srtmllt'st particle of litpiid ciumot he .so raised: — fill a eonimoii flask or 
srnidl bottle within a ({iiarttu' of an inch of tlie tt)]) of lln^ iua:k, arid place 
it ill a perptmdicular position; then let a person apjily liis mouih over tho 
orifice, luul he may suck forever without tasting the centeiits ; the veriest 
lover <if ardent spirits would die. in despair ere he could Uius partake of 
hi.H favorite liquor ; and the exhausted traveler eoitld never rrieisten his 
iHirclied throat, although the liquid, as in tho ease of Tantalus, was at 
his Ups. 

As remarked in a previou.s chapter, the error was not exploded till 
'rerric.elli and Ihiscal’s experiments proved that water is not raised in 
pumps hy siiction, or any kind of attraction, Init hy 'puMtm from aoml 
pri'ssure. Suction therefore, or that which was so called, merely removes 
an iihsiacle jair] to a liquid’s asce.iii. — it does not raise it, nor oven aid in 
the aci of riiisiiig it, fn other words, it is .sinqily that action of the mus- 
of the iliorax and abdomen which enlarges tho capacity of dio lungs 
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and chest, so that air within them becomes rarefied and consequently no 
longer in equilibrium with that without — hence when in this state a com- 
munication is opened between them and a liquid, the weight of the atmos- 
phere resting upon the latter necessarily drives it into the mouth ; as for 
example, when a person drinks water from a tumbler or tea from a cup. 
How singular that the rationale of taking liquids into the stomach was not 
understood till the 17th century — that so simple an operation and one in- 
cessantly occurring, should have remained unexplained through all pre- 
vious time ! 

Two kinds of suction have been mentioned by some writers, but the prin- 
ciple of both is the same : one, the action of the chest just mentioned — the 
other, that of the mouth alone ; viz. by lowering the under jaw while the 
lips are closed, and at the same time contracting and drawing the tongue 
back towards the throat. There is this difference between them : the 
former can be performed only in the intervals of respiration, while the 
latter may be continuous, since breathing can be kept up through the nos- 
trils. One has been named supping, the other sucking. The term ‘ sucker,’ 
commonly applied to the piston of atmospheric pumps, arose from its 
acting as a substitute for the mouth. With this explanation of the terms 
suction, sucking, &c. we shall occasionally use them, in accordance with 
general custom, for want of substitutes equally popular. 

Infants and the young of all mammals not only practice sucking till they 
quit their mother’s breasts for solid food, but most of them continue the 
practice through life when quenching their thirst: of this man is an ex- 
ample, for it is by sucking that we receive liquids into the stomach, 
whether we plunge our lips into a running stream, receive wine from 
a goblet, or soup from a spoon. As the origin of artificial devices 
for raising liquids by atmospheric pressure may be traced to this natural 
operation, some other examples may be mentioned. Of these, sucking 
poison from wounds is one. This has been practiced from unknown an- 
tiquity. Job, speaks of sucking the poison of asps — At the siege of Troy, 
Macliaon ‘suck’d forth the blood’ from the wounds of Menelaus; and the 
women among the ancient G-ermans were celebrated for thus healing their 
wounded sons and husbands. The serious consequences that often at- 
tended the custom, led at an early period to the introduction of t 2 ihcs, by 
means of which the operation might be performed without danger to the 
operator; for scrofulous and other diseases were frequently communicated 
to the latter, by drawing tainted blood and humors into the mouth; whereas, 
by the interposition of a tube, the offensive matter could be prevented 
from coming in contact with the lips. 

Before the use of the lancet was discovered, these cupping tubes were 
applied in ordinary blood-letting. Even at the present day such is the 
only kind of phlebotomy practiced by the oldest of existing nations ; for 
“ the name and the use of the lancet are equally unknown among the na- 
tives of Hlndostan. They scarify the part with the point of a knife and 
apply to it a copper cupping-dish with a long tube affixed to it, by means 
of which they suck the blood with the mouth.”® It is the same with the 
Chinese, Malays, and other people of the east. These generally use the 
same kind of apparatus as the Hindoos, but sometimes natural tubes are 
employed, as a piece of bamboo.’’ The horns of animals, as those of 
oxen and goats were also much used ; these on account of their coni- 
cal form being better adapted for the purpose than cylindrical tubes 


» Shoberl’s flindostan, v, 42. ■’Chinese Repos, iv, 44. See also Le Comte’s China, 
and Marsden’s Sumatra. 


Sanguisuchdlo. 
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■D 1 i* j . 1 , oF Arrica cupping wllli rams’ horns; and the 

Park found the n g uistruimmt, liuviug derived it from 

S^st:SnrSr:ac°es^tors. Cupping was ptm.lcod l,y Hippocrates, 
and cupping-instruments vven-e tlm e.nldem.s c,i Creek and Roman pliy- 

application of a vee J or oilier natural tube, through which to suck 

liquids that cannot other wirfo he reached, has always heeu kjiown. Iko 

device is one which in every age, hoys as well as men acquire a know- 
ledge of intuitively, or as it wore hy mstiuct; nor di.es it. uidiciU.e a greater 
degree of ingenuity thaa-x xiixuierous contrivances of the lovvijr lumnals-- 
thatof them«r?ifm’exxxmi>lo,w m^^^ hii.s meiitumed ui the tendi 

book of his Natural Hist<xry- 1 ius Inn , durnig a severe drought, seeing 
a vase near a sepulchre, HoW to U, to drink hut the. sniall (pmiitu.y i,t 
water it contained was too low to ho risuduul. Ju this diiemnia, stnuu a- 
ted hy want and tlirowix u] )on its own resv.m-rns for myention, it soon de- 
vised an effectual mode of ttceumplishing its ohjoct— it picked up small 
pebbles and dropped tliorii into the vessid till the water ro.so to the hnui— 
an instance of sag'acity folly etpial to tlie application of a tube under 
similar circumstances by iviioi. ^ , • r> 

As sacking- tubes are {xtiiiosphoric pumps m embryo, a notice of fiomo 
applications of them will ionu an appropriate intn)ilu(tt,ii)ii t<) du* laUor. 
They constituted part of tlio experimental aiiparal.us of the old Crook Pln- 
nists and Vaculsts ; and wto-e used hy dm hlgyptiaiw as sqihoiiH. They 
were, and still are, cmi>lo.yod in I’orii for drinking^ hot liimids, luid 
were anciently used, by tVio laky in parlakiiig of wiiio in the lOmdiiuiKt. 
“Beatus Rhenanus upon '■.ftM-uilliau m dm hnoko /)<; ( hmia /li/ViV/.v, ro- 
portedxthat among the vio-hos ami troasuros ol’ llm ohurch of Mouse, worn 
certain silver pypes. by t.lit% which profaim mtm, wlmm they call dm hiintk', 
sucked out of the challictx in the holy supin'r.”** Tim doviiu-, if not of 
more clist.uut origin, was perhaps doHigiiocl in tho dark 
ages, as a tiheck to tho rude coimiiuiiictuils, who would 
naturally l>o ineliiiotl to partake too iVooly of the cu]). 
But slnco tho laity won* exchuh'd by the Coiitmll of 
Constancjci, from sharing tho wine, the tisn of such tulios 
has been. rtU:aiiiO(l. At tlio cohdiration of high iiiasH at St. 
Denis, tliti (huiooii ami siih-doaoon suck wine out of tho 
chalice Hy u chubtmvnM or tiilm of gold. [Dint, do 'J'rd- 
voux. Ai't. Clmliimoaii.J 

‘The or blood-.HUckor,’ Hays ba Motrayo, 

is a goldtm tube by wlilcli llm Vopv mvkn up the blood 
[winej fit liigh um.Hs; the chalice ami tube hoing hold 
by a clcnx<rou. The iiisf riiumrit, ho romarkH, com'spomls 
with ** t.ln^ nuoimit pugi/lurix, or tube moutioiiod b^ Car- 
dinal JBoini, ill Ills f.routise of (liingH bohinghig to the liturgy, 
and of* t.Vui loavomul and imloavoiiod broad,”** No. 78 is a 
figure of tlio Htiiiguismtliollo. It has three pipes, but tliu 
luiddlo rji- ! cuigost one. is that hy which dm liquid i.s raised. 
The wltoltx is of gold, highly oruamentod, and miricliod 
with a. Ifxt’gifo emerald. One roaHon assigned for its U80, 
IS, that it, is more seemly to suck tho blood [wine] aa 
through a vein, than to it. 

The Peruvians malco u. tea or decoction of the ‘herb of Paraguay,’ 



No. 78. 

Sanguisucliello, 


bail. IMt p. 37. 

29, 31, 427, and Blamville’M 'X’rHV. ii, IhW. * 
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whicTi is common to all classes. “Instead of drinking the tincture oi 
infusion apart, as we drink tea, they put the herb into a cup or bowl 
made of a calabash or gourd, tipp’d with silver, which they call mate-; 

„ they add sugar and pour on it the hot 

water, which they drink immediately 
‘without giving it time to infuse, because 
it turns as black as ink. To ayoid drink- 
herb which swims at the top, 
they make use of a silver pipe, at the 
(y • end whereof is a bowl full of little 
'tW / / j^w holes; so that the liquor suck'd in at 

f the other end is clear from the herb.”® 

Frezier has given an engraving of a 
lady thus employed, from which the 
II annexed cut is copied. 

1 1 III II 11 In Frezier’s time it was the custom 

II I for every one at a party to suck out 

1 1 1 I of the same tube — like Indians in coun- 

^!| J cil, each taking a whiff from the same 

'J, ! calumet. With the exception of con- 
„ „ fining a company to the use of one in- 

No. 79. Peruvian female takiner tea with ° ^ • i ^ 

a sucking-tube. strument, we shoula think this mode 

of ‘taking tea’ deserving the considera- 
tion of the wealthy, since it possesses several advantages over the Chinese 
plan which we have adopted. In the first place, it is not only a more 
ingenious and scientific mode of raising the liquid, but also more graceful 
than the gross mechanical one of lifting the vessel with it. It is move 
economical as regards the exertion required ; for in ordinary cases a per- 
son expends an amount of force in carrying a cup of tea backwards and 
forwards, so many times to his mouth, as would suffice to raise a bucket 
of water from a moderately deep well. In the use of these tubes there is 
no chance of verifying the old proverb — ‘ many a slip between the cup 
and the lip’ — And then there is no danger of breakage, since the vessel 
need not be removed from the table. How often has a valuable ‘tea-set’ 
been broken, and the heart of the fair owner almost with it, by some 
awkward visitor dropping a cup and saucer on their way to his mouth, 
or on their return to the table ! Lastly, the introduction of these tubes, 
would leave the same room as at present for display in tea-table jjara- 
phernalla. 

There is another application of them which some convivialists may 
thank us for suggesting. It has been regretted by ancient and modern 
epicures that nature has given them necks much shorter than those of 
some other animals; these philosophers supposing that the pleasures of 
eating and drinking are proportioned to the length of the channel through 
which food passes to the stomach. Now although a sucking tube will not 
alter the natural dimensions of a person’s neck, it may be so used as to 
prolong the sensation of deglutition in the shortest one; for by contracting 
the orifice, each drop of liquid imbibed through it may be brought in 
contact with the organs of taste, and be detained in its passage until every 
particle of pleasure is extracted from it; — being the reverse of what 
takes place, when gentlemen swallow their wine in gulps. The most fas- 
tidious disciple of Epicurus could not object to this use of them, since 
nothing would touch his liquid but the tube; and as every person would 


Frezier’s Voyage to the South Seas, p. 253. 
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provide his own, no one would ever think of borrowing his neighbor's, 
any more than he would ask for the loan of his tooth-pick.® 

We are not sure that this plan of attenuating agreeable liquids, did not 
give rise to that mode of drinking adopted by the luxurious Greeks and 
Romans, to which we have before alluded. Their drinking vessels were 
generally horns, or were formed in imitation of them. At the small end 
of each a very minute opening was made, through which a stream of 
drops, as it were, descended into the mouth. Paintings found in Pom- 
peii, and other ancient monuments, represent individuals in the act of thus 
using them — while others, whose appetite for the beverage, or whose 
tliirst was too keen to relish so slow a mode of allaying it, are seen 
drinking, not out of “the little end,” but out of tbe large, end “of the 
horn.” We have mentioned this circumstance because it appears to af- 
ford a solution of an old, but somewhat ambiguous saying. 


CHAPTER V. 

On bellows pumps: Groat variety in the forms anil matorials of mucliinos to raise wutor — Simple bol 
lows pump — Ancient Gorman pump — Fronch pump — Gosset’s frictionloss pump: Subsoqueiitly re-in- 
vonteil — Martin’s pump — Robison’s bag- pump — Disadvantages of bellows pumps — Natural pumps in 
men, quadrupeds, insoots, birds, &o. — Reflections on them. Ancient vases figured in this cha))lor. 

In the course of time a new feature was given to sucking tubes, by 
whicli they were converted into pumps: this was an apparatus for with- 
drawing the air in place of the mouth and lungs. In what age it was first 
devised, and by what people, are alike unknown. The circumstance that 
originally led to it, was probably the extension of the length of sucking 
tubes, until the strength of the lungs w'as no longer sufficient to draw 
watei- through them. In this way the bellows pump, the oldest of all 
pump.s, we presume took its rise. 

It should be iDorne in mind that an atmosphei’ic pump is merely a con- 
trivance placed at the upper end of a pipe to remove the pressure of the 
atmosphere there, while it is left free to act on the liquid in which the 
lower end is immersed ; and farther, that it is immaterial what the sub- 
stance of the machine is, or what figure it is made to assume. Some per- 
sons perhaps may suppose that pumps seldom vary, and then but slightly, 
from the ordinary one in our streets, (the ancient wooden one) hut no idea 
could l)e more erroneous; for few, if any, machines have undergone a 
greater number of metamorphoses. The body or working part, which is 
nametl the ‘barrel’ and sometimes the ‘chamber,’ so far from being always 
cylindrical, Jms been made square, triangular, and elliptical; — it is not even 
alway.s straight, for it has been bent into a portion of a circle, the centre 
of whicli formed the fulcrum of the lever and rod, both of which in this 
case being made of one piece; its materials have not been confined to 
v/ood and the metals, for pumps have been made of glass, stoneware, 
stone, leather, canvas, and caoutchouc. Some have been constructed like 


'’In Sliake.speare’a time, “every guest carried his own Imije, which he occasiciially 
whetted on a stone that hung behind the door. One of these whetstones may be seen 
in Parkinson’s Museum. They were strangers at that period to the use of forks.' 
[Ritsons’s Notes on Shakespeare’s Thnon of Athens. Act i. Scene 2.] 
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a bag, resembling the old powder-puff or the modern accordion others in 
the form of the domestic and blacksmith’s bellows — some in the figure 
of a drum, and others as a portion of one — as a simple horizontal tube 
suspended at the centre on a perpendicular one, and whirled round like 
the arms of a potter’s wheel — then again as a perpendicular tube without 
sucker or piston, and moved like a gentleman’s walking cane, from which 
inaeed its name is derived, (See Canne HydravMque in Book IV.) They 
have also been made of two simple tubes, one moved over the other like 
those of a telescope — even a kettle or cauldron has been used as a pump, 
and the vapor of its boiling water substituted for the sucker to expel the 

air it contained, after which the pressure of the at- 

i ^ '*• mosphere forced water into it from below. In fine, 

\ ^ i any device by which air can be removed from the 

\ ji / interior of a vessel, is, or may be used as a pump to 

raise water. 

I Nor have the ‘suckers’ or ‘pistons’ been subject 

to less changes than other parts of pumps. They 
have been made solid and hollow — in the form of 
cones, cylinders, pyramids, sectors, and segments of 
circles: — in the shape of cog-wheels, and of the 
I arms and vanes of wind- mills, with motions analogous 

to such as these; and sometimes they are made in 
the shape of a gentleman’s hat and of similar mate- 
rials; while the only motion imparted to them, is 
'15 alternately pushing them inside out 

outside in. 

If ^ collapsed bladder or leather bag, be secured 
orifice to the upper end of a perpendicular 
tube whose lower end is placed in a vessel of water, 
(No. 80) then, if by some contrivance the bag can be distended, as shown 
by the dotted lines, the small quantity of air contained in it and the pipe 

i would become rarefied, and consequently unable 
to balance the pressure without — Whence the liquid 
would be forced up into the bag, until the air within 
became again condensed as before — that is, the blad- 
der would be filled with water, with the exception 
of a quantity equal to the space previously occupied 
by the air within it and the pipe. 

To convert this simple apparatus into a pump, two 
valves or clacks only are wanting. One, opening up- 
wards and placed in any part of the pipe or at either 
of its extremities. This will allow water to pass up 
through it, but none to descend. The other placed 
over an aperture made on the top of the bag, and 
opening outwards — through this the contents of the 
vessel when collapsed can be discharged; and when 
distended it will close, and thereby prevent the en- 
trance of the external air. The instrument thus ar- 
anged becomes a hellows pump, (No. 81,) a machine, 
which from the obvious application of the bellows to 
raise and spout water as well as air, has been re- 
- invented by machinists in almost every age. 

No. 81. BoIiowTpurap. The figure scarcely requires illustration. It repre 
sents a pipe attached to the under board of a circular 
or lantern bellows, the orifice of which is covered by a clack — the upper 
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board has also an opening in its centre which is closed by a valve or clack, 
and also furnished with a rod and handle. The under board sometimes 
forms the bottom of a box, in one side of which a spout is inserted, as 
shown by the dotted lines. 

The earliest representation of a bellows pump which we have met 
with in books, is among the curious cuts attached to the first German 
translation of Vegetius, from which No. 82 is copied. (Erffurt 1511)^ It 
will suffice to show the application of this kind of pump to raise water 
at that time. There was of course a valve covering the interior orifice 
of the nozzle and opening outwards, to prevent the air from entering 
when the upper board was raised. This valve is not shown because the 
art of representing the interior of machines by section, was not then un- 
derstood, or not practiced. The lower board is fastened to the ground by 
a post and key, and a weight is placed on the upper one to assist in ex- 
pelling the water. 



No. 83. German Atmospheric Bellows Pump. A. D. 1511. 

One hundred years ago, two bellows fixed in a box and worked by a 
double lever, like the old fire or garden engine, was devised by M. Da 
Puy, Master of Requests to the king of France. The machine was re- 
commended to raise water from the holds of ships, drain lands, &c. It 
appears that the widow of M. Du Puy, expected to reap great advantages 
from it in England; but Dr. Desaguliers, in 1744, published a description 
of it taken from the French account, and among other remarks he ob- 
served — “ About fourteen years ago, two men here applied for a patent 
for this very engine, proposing thereby to drain mines “ all the 
difference was, that their bellows were fixed upon a little waggon; and 
they had a short sucking pipe under; and the force pipe went up from 
the two bellows. I opposed the taking out of this patent, because I 
thought it would be of great hurt to the undertakers, to lay out near 
eighty pounds for what would never bring them eighty pence ; unless they 
made a bubble of it, and drew unwary people into a scheme to subscribe 
money.” (Ex. Philos, ii, 501.) Bellows pumps were previously used in 
France. They are spoken of as common in the old Diet, de Trevoux. 


»I am indebted to John Allan, Esq. for a copy of this scarce old work. It is the same 
to which Prof. Beckman refers in his article on the diving bell. Unfortunately the cuts 
are left without explanation. 
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No. f<:i. Gosset and Deuille's Pump. 


A neat and perkaps tke best modification of these machines was de 
vised about the year 1732, in Paris, by Messrs. Gosset and Deuille. It was 
described by Belidor in 1739, and by Desaguliers in 1744, as “a piston 
without friction.” It consists of a circular piece of leather pressed into 

the form of a deep dish, or of a low 
crowned hat with a wide rim. This 
rim is seenred by bolts and screws 
between two flanches of a pump cy- 
linder, .forming an air tight joint — the 
part corresponding to the body of the 
hat fits loosely into the cylinder; and 
the crown is strengthed by a circular 
plate of metal of the same size and 
riveted to it. In the centre of this 
plate an opening is made and also 
through the leather fbr the passage 
of the water, and covered by a valve 
opening upwards like the ordinary 
sucker of a pump. The forked end 
of the pump-rod is secured to this 
plate. (See figure.) When the rod is 
raised, the bottom of the dish or hat 
is above the flanch, and when down 
it is pushed inside out as shown in 
the cut. Thus, hy alternately ele- 
vating and depressing it, the water is raised as in the common pump. 
This piston is described in Vol. VI, of Machines approved by the French 
Academy for 1732, p. 85, as the invention of 31. Boulogne. 

The great advantage of this pump is in the sucker or piston not rub- 
bing against or even touching the sides of the cylinder, hence there is no 
friction to overcome from that source, and the leather is consequently 
more durable ; but the length of stroke is much less than in common 
pumps, it seldom exceeding six or eight inches, lest the leather should ho 
overstrained in pressing It deeper. Lai'ge pumps of this description were 
worked in the mines of Brittany incessantly during three or four months 
without requiring any repair. India-rubber, and canvas saturated or 
coated with it, have been successfully used in place of leather. Some 
modifications of the sucker have also been introduced. 

This pump was re-invented in England some years ago, and made con- 
siderable noise under a new name. See London Mecban. Magazine, and 
E-egister of Arts, 1826-29 ; also the Journal of the Franklin Institute for 
1S31, vol. vii, 193. In 1766, Mr. Benjamin Martin, the well known au- 
thor of ‘ Philosophia Britannica’ and other scientific works, proposed a good 
double pump of this kind for the British navy — a figure and description 
of it may be seen in Vol. XX. of Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 

Dr. Robison, in the second volume of his Mechanical Philosophy, pro- 
posed what has been named an improvement on the last pump. His de- 
vice is however little else than the old bellows pumj?. A figure of it and 
his description are annexed. 

A, B, (No. 84) represents a wooden trunk or cylinder of metal, having a 
a spout at the upper part, and the lower end closed by a plate, the opening 
in which is covered by a clack valve E, as In No. 83. To this plate is se- 
cured the open bottom of a long cylindrical bag, the upper end being fixed 
to the round board F. “ This bag may be made of leather or of double can- 
vas, a fold of thin leather or of sheepskin being placed between the two 
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folds. The upper end of the hag should be firmly tied with a cord in a groove 

turned out of the rim of the board at P . Into 
this board is fixed the fork of the piston rod, 
and the bag is kept distended by a number of 
wooden hoops or rings of wire, fixed to it 
at a few inches distance from one another, and 
kept at the same distance by three or four 
cords binding them together, and stretching 
from the top to the bottom of the bag. Now 
let this trunk be immersed in the water : it 
is evident that if the bag be stretched from 
the compressed form which its own weight 
will give it by drawing ujd the piston rod, its 
capacity will be enlarged, the valve b will 
be shut by its own weight, tlie air in the; bag 
will be rarefied, and the atmosphere will 
press the water into the bag. When the rod 
is thrust down again, the water will come out 
No. 84. Bag Pump. at the valve F, and fill part of the trunk. ^ A 

repetition of the operation will have a similar 
effect; the trunk will be filled, and the water will at last lic discluirged 
at the spout.” The operation is precisely the same as in No. 81. 

“Here is a pump without friction and perfectly tight; for the loathor 
between the folds of canvas renders the bag impervious both to air and 
water. We know from experiment that a bag of six inches diameter 
made of sail cloth No. 3, with a sheepskin between, will bear a column 
of fifteen feet of water, and stand six hours work per day for a month, 
without failure; and that the pump is considerably superior in olfecjt to a 
common pump of the same dimensions. We must only obseiwe that the 
length of the bag must be three times the intended length of tho stroke, 
so that when the piston rod is in its highest position, the angles or ridges 
of the bag may be pretty acute. If the bag be more stretched than this, 
the force which must be exerted by the laborer becomes much greater 
than the weight of the column of water which he is rai.sing.” 

But after all that can be said in favor of bellows pumps, they have their 
disadvantages. A prominent one is this: when the leather or other ma- 
terial of which they are formed is worn out, a practical workman, who 
is not to be obtained in every place, is required to renew it. Unlike re- 
placing the leather on an ordinary ‘sucker’, which a farmer or a sailor on 
ship-board can easily accomplish, the operation requires practice to per- 
form it efficiently, and the expense both of time and materials is much 
greater than that of similar repairs to the common pump. For these and 
other reasons, bellows pumps have never secured a permanent place 
among staple machines for raising water, and the old cylindrical pump 
still retains the preeminence, notwithstanding the almost innumerable pro- 
jects that have been brought forward to supersede it. 

The preceding machines resemble in some degree tho apparatus for 
drinking which the Creator has furnished to us and to such quadrupeds 
as do not lap. When an ox or a horse plunges his mouth Into a stream, 
he dilates his chest and the atmosphere forces the liquid up into his sto- 
mach precisely as up the pipe of a pump. It is indeed in imitation of 
these natural pumps that water is raised in artificial ones. The thorax is 
the pump; the muscular energy of the animal, the power that works it; 
the throat is the pipe, the lower orifice of which is the mouth, and which 
he must necessarily insert into the liquid he thus pumps into liis stomach ; 
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and whenever the depth of water is insufficient to cover the opening be- 
tween his lips, the animal instinctively draws closer those portions of them 
above it, and contracts the orifice below, just as we do under similar cir- 
cumstances, and which we constantly practice in sipping tea or coffee from 
a cup, or any other beverage of which we wish to partake in small quan- 
tities. The capacious chest of the tall camel, or of the still taller came- 
leopard or giraffe, whose head sometimes moves twenty feet from the 
ground, is a large bellows pump which raises water through the long 
channel or pipe in his neck. The elephant by a similar pneumatic appa- 
ratus, elevates the liquid through that flexible 'suction pipe,’ his proboscis; 
and those nimble engineers, the common house-flies, raise it through their 
minikin trunks in like manner. 

We may here remark, that among the gigantic animals which in remote 
ages roamed over this planet, and which quenched their thirst as the ox 
does, there could have been none which stood so high as to have their 
stomachs thirty feet above the water they thus raised into them. And on 
the table lands of Mexico, and the still higher regions of Asia, Africa, and 
South America, animals of this kind, if such there were, must have had 
their stomachs placed still lower. 

The mandibles of some insects are hollow, and are used as sucking 
pumps. They serve also sometimes as sheaths to poniards, with which 
nature has furnished them, as weapons of offence and defence. Those 
of the lion-ant are pierced, and "no doubt act as suckers.” This little 
animal constructs a minute funnel-shaped excavation in dry sand, and co- 
vering its body at the bottom lays in wait, like an assassin, for its prey ; 
“no sooner does an industrious ant, laden perhaps with its provision, ap- 
proach the edge of the slope, than the finely poised sand gives way, and 
the entrapped victim rolling to the bottom, is instantly seized and sticlced 
to a shadow by the lurking tyrant, who, soon after by a jerk of his head 
tosses out the dead body.” Weasels and other animals suck the blood 
of their prey. The tortoise drinks by section, for which purpose he^ 
plunges his head deep into the fluid, so as even to cover his eyes. There 
are several species of birds denominated ‘suctorial' on account of their 
obtaining food by means of atmospheric pressure, which they bring into 
action by apparatus analogous to the pump. The grallatores or waders, 
"suck up their food” out of water. 

It is impossible to contemplate the structm*e and habits of animals, 
without being surprised at the extent to which this principle of raising li- 
quids has been adopted by the Almighty in the formation of insects, rep- 
tiles, fishes, birds, amphibia and land animals ; and also at its adaptation 
to their various forms, natures, and pursuits. Had we the necessary 
knowledge of their physiology, we would desire no greater pleasure, no 
other employment than to examine and describe these natural pneumatic 
machines, and the diversified modes of their operation. 

For other natural pumps, see remarks at the end of Chapter 2, on bel- 
lows pumps, in the next Book. 

The vessels or vases figured in this chapter are ancient. Those in 
which the tubes are inserted in illustrations Nos. SO and 81, are of glass; 
the one under the pump spout in No. 83, is a bronze bucket; all from 
Pompeii. The latter is referred to at page 67. The globular vessel in 
No. 84, is a figure of a brazen cauldron, also Roman, from Misson. See 
page 19 of this volume. 
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CHArTEK. VI. 

Tl>o iitmoHiiliPi’in iniinp Huppoiidil l>y Hdtno pomonft to bo of modorn orlg’iu — Injiiaticn townrda the aa 
cioMts—'i'lioir luiowli'tlgo of liyilr(nlyiininli;9 — Abaurdlly of iin itlltiilgod proof of thnlr igiioraiico o< 
u ximplo prinoi|il:^ of liyilroHltitiru — (Umituoii cyliudricnl pomp — lu antlcpiity — AnoioiUly known un 
cinr till) niiino of it Hiphon — Tbo untlia of thn (irooka — IJHod na n ahip pump by tlio UoinnnM — lUIga 
immp~l* *• oi'iiibU' ptimpn—Woodoit pitinpii always tisod in shlpH—DitKtsriptlon of somo In tbo U. H. Navy 
^-Iiignmiily of HnilurM'~tiiiigulnr iiiodo of mnitiiig woodnii pumpH, from Dampior-— Did driilning pum]>— 
I’umiis ill pulilif iiiid jiriviito wbIIh — la mlnos — I’limp flroiu Agrioolti, witli flgnros of viirious boxes — 
Donblr pomp furmorly iinod lii lli« miiios of tJoriminy, from Flodd’s works — Tlio wooden pump not im 
proved by tint modorUB— Its usti ooiilhimi oliiolly to tdvilly.od Mtiitos, 

SoMK pt'fHon.s ant uuwlllliii^ to admit that tlm atmoHjiluiric ptnnp was 
known (f> tlu! aiioitniCH, and yol liuty am mialdo to prove its orif^in in later 
timoH or liy mom nuumt [teople. Tlio paHsafifoa in anoiont authors in which 
it is Hnppo.soil to 1)0 mmitioiK'd or alluded to, are dtioinotl innonclusive, 
boolutso the torins by whioh it la deaiienated wore alao apjilied to othei 
tlovitJOH. 

'I'o oonfiue the knowledeo of the ancionta to such departnusntH of the 
aria aa am I'ithor expressly nienUoiied or ri'ferred to in Greek and Roman 
authors, and It) those, spmnmen.s of which have been preaervi'd to our 
(inu’s, is neither liberal nor juBt. IjoI. u« suppose Europe and the United 
States, in the eourmi of futnro time, thrown back into barl)ari«m, and all 
records perislied, save a few fragmeiits of tlie works of onr dramatists, 
poetH and historians; — and that nfler the lapse of some ITiOO or 2, '500 
years tlii'se should be discovered — and also some ndics of our iircbi- 
tectiiri', pottery, and works in themeials: Now we sliould think the 
writers of those days illiberal In llu' extreme, who should conclude that 
\v<! were ignorant of m'arly all branehes of sciencm and of the arts; and 
of every mncblne which wuh tiot pnrtindarhl mentioned or illustrated in 
ilie former — or of which specimens were not found among the latter. 
And yet something like this, has been the treatment which the ancients 
have received at our hands. 

It cannot however be <leniod, that remains of their works still extant, 
exhibit a degree of skill in architeetiiri?, Hcui[)tum, metallurgy, pottery, en- 
graving, &o, wlucli excels that, of modern artists. And as regards their 
knowledge of hydrodynamics-— let it be ren)nml)nr<*d, that we are in- 
dehtc'd to them for canals, tupteducts, fountains, jets d’enm, syringes, for- 
cing pnni{)H, siphons, valves, air vessels, cocks, pipi's of stone, oarthon- 
wum, wood, of lead and copper: yet notwithstanding all these, and their 
numerous rnachint's for raising and transferring water, and the immense 
quantities of tubes for conveying it, which are found scattered over all 
Asia as well as Italy^’ and ( Jreece, it has been gravoly asserted, that they 
W(!m ignorant of one of the idenmntary and most obvitms principles of 

* It was retnarked by Ui« Inla Mr. Wiuixcwood, will) wan doubtlnsH tbo moal skiUlnS 
inimsfactiirtM' of porcelain in onr own tiinoK, tbiit the raiuoUM tiarbarini Fmu alTorded 
cviilotico of an art of pottnry tmtonic tbo anc.iiMiN of whicb wc arc as yet igtioninl, 
oven of llio rudinionls. Kdin. Kncyc, vol. ii, tIOH. 

*• Tli« vtiMi (luiintiiicH of Iciulnn pipes foiuul III Pompeii induced the Neapolitan go- 
rermnent to sell tlnnn as old inotaL Pompeii, vul. i, 104. 
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hydrostatics: viz. tkat by which, water in open tubes finds its own level • 
a fact, of which it naay safely be asserted, it was impossible for them not 
to have known — a fact with which the Indians of Peru and Mexico were 
fimiliar; and one expressly mentioned by Pliny: “ water, (he observes) 
always ascends of itself at the delivery to the height of the head from 
whence it gave receipt — if it be fetched a long way, the work [pipe] will 
rise and fall many times, but the level [of the water] is still maintained.” 
Besides the testimony of Pliny, fountains and jets d’eau are incontro- 
vertible proofs that a knowledge of the fact is of stupendous antiquity ; 
they having been used in the east from inomemorial' ages. 

But the proof adduced to establish their 'ignorance in this particular, is 
as singular as the position it is brought forward to sustain, since it equally 
establishes our own ignorance of the same principle ! It has been said, 
had the ancients known that water finds its level at both extremities of a 
crooked tube, they would have conveyed it through pipes to supply their 
cities, instead of erecting those expensive aqueducts which were among 
the wonders of the world, and remains of which still strike the be- 
holder with admiration: — in reply to this it need only be observed, that 
should any remains of the Groton aqueduct, now constructing to supply 
this city (New- York) with water, be found two thousand . years hence, 
they may, hy the same argument, he adduced as proofs that the present 
engineers of the United States were ignorant that water poured into an 
inverted siphon would stand at the same level in both its branches. 

The fact is, the ancients did sometimes convey water over eminences in 
siphons of an easy curvature.” And aqueducts were in some few instan- 
ces carried througli valloy.s by inverted siphons. In the reign of Claudius, 
an aqueduct was formed to cotivey water from Fourvidres to the highest 
part of the city of Lyons. As valleys of great depth were in the line of 
US course, works of an enormous e.xpense would have been required, 
which might liave prevented the execution of the project; consequently, 
instead of an elevated canal, leaden pipes were substituted, forming an 
inverted siphon.'’ 

It is uncertain when or by whom the common atmospheric pump was 
invented. It is supposed to have been known to the old Egyptians, and 
to have been used in the ship in which Danaus and his companions sailed 
to Greece.® As the antlia of the Greeks, it could not have originated 
with Ctesibius, to whom it has sometimes been attributed, since it or some 
other machine or device is mentioned under that name, by Aristophanes 
and ether writers who flouvislied ages before him.** There are other in- 
dications that it w^as previously known, for either it or something very 
like it is mentioned under the name of a siphon. This term it is known 
was a generic one, being applied to hollow vessels, as funnels, cullenders, 
pipes; and generally to instruments that either raised or dispersed water, 
as syringes, catheters, fire-etiglnes, sprinkling-pots, &c.® That the ma- 
chine to which we refer raised water by ‘suction,’ is apparent from an- 
cient allusions to it. According to Bockler, “the Platonic philosophers 
asserted that the soul should partake of the joys of heaven as through a 
siphon;” and by it Theophrastus explained the ascent of marrow in 
bones; and Columella the rise of sap in trees. In these instances, it is 
obvious that neither the ordinary siphon nor the syringe could be intended, 
but tlio atmospheric pump ; a machine that Agricola described as a 


“ Fo.sliro Ice’s ICricyc. Antiq. i, 41. '> ITydranlia, Lon._ 1835, p. ^4. ° See Edin. 

Enoyc. Art. Chronolofry, vol. vi, 263. / Robinson’s Antiquities of Greece, CQp,4 On 

Military Alluirs. « See Ainsworth’s Diet. 
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siplion ; and one to wliicli the remark of Switzer only can apply — “ the sl- 
nhon was undoubtedly the chief instrument known in the first ages of the 
world, (besides the draw-well) for the raisii.g of water.”* 

Nor is there any thing in the account given by Vitruvius of ‘the Ma- 
chine of Cteslbius,’ which indicates that tlie atmospheric pump was not in 
previous use. His description is obviously that of a forcing pump, (and 
appears to have been so understood by all his translators,) one whose 
working parts were placed not above but in the water it was employed 
to elevate ; whose piston was solid, and which by means of pipes forced 
the water ahovc itself; that raised the water “very high;” — attributes 
which do not belong to the common pump. It is true he has not men- 
tioned the latter, perhaps because it was not then employed as now in 
civil engineering, and therefore not within the scope of his design in wri- 
ting his work. The manner in which Pliny speaks of it, shows that it 
was an old device in his time, since it was one with which even country- 
people or farmers, (the last to adopt new and foreign inventions) were fa- 
miliar. In his 19th Book, ‘On Gardens,’ cap. 4, he observes: when a 
stream of water is not at hand, the plants should be watered from tanks 
or wells, the water of which may be drawn up by plain poles, hooks and 
buckets, by swapes or cranes, [windlass] “or by pumps and such like.” 
And that these were no other than the old wooden pump of our streets 
and such as our farmers use, is obvious from a passage in his 16th Book, 
cap. 42, where speaking of the qualities and uses of different kinds of 
wood, he remarks, “ pines, pitch trees and allars, are very good to make 
PUMPS and conduit pipes to convey water; and for these purposes their 
wood is bored hollow.” 

Although sufficient time may be supposed to have elapsed from the age 
of Ctesiblus to that of Pliny for the introduction of the atmospheric 
pump to the countrymen of the latter, (supposing it to have been invented 
by the former) we can hardly believe, if it were not of more remote 
origin, that it could even in that time have found its way into Roman 
farm-yards and gardens ; much less that it should have superseded, (as it 
appears to have done) every other device on board of their ships. New 
and foreign inventions were neither circulated so easily nor adopted so 
readily in ancient as in modern days; and even now a long time would 
elapse before inventions of this kind would find their way through the 
world and longer before they became generally adopted. But b%d the 
pumps of which Pliny speaks been of recent introduction, he would, cer- 
tainly have said so; and had they been the ‘ water forcers’ of Cteslbius, 
to which he alludes in his 7th Book, he could scarcely have avoided re- 
cording the fact. 

That the antlia was the atmospheric pump would also appear from its 
employment in ships. There is no reason to suppose that more than three 
kinds of marine pumps were ever in use — the chain pump, the screw, and 
the common pump. In the chapter on the former we have shown that it 
was not known or used by the Gi’eeks and Romans. The screw was fiz’st 
adopted as a ship pump by Archimedes, (see page 133) and hence it 
would seem. that the last only could be intended by more ancient as well 
as subsequent authors when speaking of the' antlia: that it was so, anti- 
quarians generally admit. “ The well, (says Fosbroke in his article on the 
vessels of the classical ancients) was emptied by the winding screw of 
Archimedes now in use ; but in other ships by the antlia or pump. ^ It is 
of the latter that Pollux speaks, and to it Tacitus refers when mentioning 
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the h^reck of some vessels in which Germanicus and his legions sailed 
down the Amisia into the German ocean : “ the billows broke over them 
with such violence, that all the pumps at work could not discharge the 
water.” [B. ii, 23. Murphy’s Translation.] 

Martial, the Roman poet, speaks of the antlia as a machine ‘ to draw up 
water according to Ainsworth, ‘a pump.’ Kircher figures and describes 
the old wooden pump as the antlia. [Mundus Subterraneus, tom. ii, 196.] 

The Romans appear to have employed it exclusively or nearly so in 
their navy; and even in that of the Greeks it is not probable that the 
screw was extensively adopted, on account of its not being so well adap- 
ted for ships as the other. Of this the former people seem to have been 
convinced ; they preferred the pump and all modern nations have con 
firmed their judgment. Had .they used the screw to any extent it 
would have been continued in European vessels after the fall of the Em- 
pire, when most of their arts and customs were naturally and necessarily 
continued — their ship pumps as well as their ships. But as tlie atmos- 
pheric pump only has so come down, we infer that the machine now com- 
monly used to discharge water from the holds of our vessels is identical, 
or nearly so, with that employed by Roman sailoi-s of old. 

The oldest modification of the ship pump appears to have been that 
formerly known as the ‘bilge’ or ‘burr’ pump; and it was the simplest, 
for it had but one distinct valve, viz. ‘the lower box,’ as the one whicli 
retains the water in a pump is sometimes named. This pump kept its 
place in ships till the last century, and may yet occasionally be met with 
in those of Europe. It was often worked without a lever, but its pecu- 
liarity consisted principally in the construction of the piston or suckei’.“ 
It differed from the ordinary pump “in that it hath a staff, six, seven or 
eight foot long, with a bur of wood whereunto the leather is nailed, and 
this serves instead of a box; so two men standing over the pump, thrust 
down this staff, to the middle whereof is fastened a rope for six, eight or 
ten to hale by, and so they pull it up and down.” This account published 
nearly 200 years ago, might be sufficiently descriptive then, when the 
pump was in common use, but few persons could now realize from it a 
correct idea of the substitute for the ordinary sucker. It is however ra- 
ther more explanatory than the accounts given in later works. In some it 
has been described as “a long staff with a burr at the end to pump up the 
bilge ^ater.” Here the burr only is mentioned, not the leather, and the 
idea imparted is that of a solid piston, such as are used in forcing pumps. 

The sucker of the bilge pump consists of a hollow cone or truncated cone 
of strong leather, the base being equal in diameter to that of the pump 
chamber or cylinder. It is inverted and nailed to the lower end of the 
rod. The lower edge of the leather resting against the burr. When 
thrust down it collapses and permits the water to pass between it and the 
sides of the chamber, and when its motion is reversed, the weight of the 
liquid column above it, presses it out again. To prevent the cone from 
sagging, three strips of leather are se ^red to its upper part at equal dis- 
tances from each other, and their other ends nailed to the rod. (See 
No. 85.) The action of this sucker is something like moving^ a parasol 
up and down in water; the sides close as the rod descends and open 
when it rises. It is the simplest modification of the sucker known and 
probably the most ancient. It is figured by Agricola, (vide C in No. 88) but 


“This part of an atmospheric pump is sometimes named tlie sucker, the bucket, tlie 
upper box, the piston ; — we shall generally use the first when speaking of the atmo. 
spheric pump ; and me last when referring to forcing pumps. 
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is not mentioned by Belidor, Switzer, Desaguliers or Hachette; nor has it 
been noticed by more recent writers, with the exception of Mr. Milling- 
ton'^ and perhaps one or two others. It has long been known in some 
parts of the United States. We noticed it twenty years ago at New 
Rochelle, Westchester county, in this state, (New-York) and were in- 
formed by a pump maker there, that they “always had it.” It is not 
howmver universally known, for in 1831 a patent was taken out for it.'’ 

There is another application of the 
burr pump in ships that is probably 
due to old navigators. We allude to 
the use of those portable instruments 
which, says an old author, “are made 
of reed, cane, or laten, [brass] that sea- 
men put down into their casks to pump 
up the drink, for they use no spick- 
ets.” No. 85 represents one, with a 
separate view of the sucker, from an 
illustrated edition of Virgil, of the 16th 
century. They appear to be of con- 
siderable antiquity and were perhaps 
used for the same purpose by the an- 
cient sailors of Tyre and Carthage, 
Greece and Rome. No. 86 is a figure 
of the common liquor pump, derived 
from the former. It is from L'Art du 
Distillatcur, in ‘ Descriptions des Arts et 
Metiers,' folio, Paris, 1761. The se- 
parate section of the lower part shows 
the ‘boxes’ to have been similar to 
those now often used. Another sucker 
is figured with a spherical valve ; a boy’s marble, or a small ball of metal 
being placed loosely over the orifice, instead of a clack. It was at that 
time made both of tin plate and of copper as at present. One of these 
pumps is mentioned by Conrad Gesner, as constituting part of a portable 
Italian distillery, in the former part of the 16th century, at which period 
it seems to have been common. See a reference to it, page 218. 

Ship pumps seem to have been made of bored wooden logs since the 
days of the elder Pliny, and probably were so by both Greeks and Ro- 
mans long before his time. We learn that they were made by ship- 
wrights, i. e. by a certain class of them.® At the present day, every 
person knows that wooden pumps are oftener to be found in ships than 
any other : this has always been the case. It is to them only that refe- 
rence is made in the relations of early voyages. The vessels of Colum- 
bus, ^ Vasco de Gama and Magalhanes, were furnished with them; indeed 
no other kind appears to have been used by old European navigators. 
From the importance of efficient machines to raise water from ships, it 
may reasonably be supposed that if any nation had possession of a supe- 
rior one, it would soon have been adopted by the rest ; but there is not 
the slightest intimation of any difference between them. The pump in 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and French vessels, is spoken of as com- 
mon; as much so as the anchor or rudder: thus — when the Vitoria one 



a Epitome of Philosophy, Lon. 1823, p. 199. '•Journal of the Franklin Insti 
state, vol. ix, 235. 'Lardner’s Arts of the Greeks and Romans, vol. i, 350. <'Ir 
ving’s Columbus, vol. ii, 127. 
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of Magalkanes’ fleet, put into St. Jago on her return in 1522, a boat was 
sent askore for provisions, and “ some negroes to assist in working the 
pimps, many of the ship’s company being sick, and the leaks having in- 
creased.”^ In the account of Frobisher’s third voyage in search of a 
north-west passage in 1578, the Anne Francis having run on a sunken 
rock, “they had above two thousand strokes together at the pumpe be 
fore they could make their shippe free of the water, so sore she was 
brused.”** In the voyage of some English vessels to the north the fol- 
lowing year, one was nearly lost; “by mischance the shippe was bilged 
on the grapnell of the Pavos, [another vessel] Avhereby the company 
[owners] had sustained great losses, if the chiefest part of their goods 
had not been layde into the Pavos ; for notwithstanding their 2^umping 
with three pumpes, heaving out water with buckets and all the best shifts 
they could make, the shippe was halfe full of water ere the leake could 
be found and stopt.”® In November 1599, two large Portuguese ships 
arrived at Terceira in distress, having been separated in a storm, during 
which they “ were forced to use oZZ to keep afloat.** Ta- 

vernier sailed in 1652, from the Persian Gulf to Maslipatan in a large 
ship belonging to the king of Golconda; — a storm arose and became so 
violent that the water “ rowl'd in from stem to stern, and the mischief 
was that our pumpes were nought.” Fortunately several bales of leather 
were on board, of which they made bags or buckets, ‘‘which being let 
down from the ma.sts with pullers tlirough certain great holes which were 
cut in the deck, drew up a vastflquantlty of water.”* 

Wooden pumps, with and without metallic cylinders and boxes, are still 
common in European and American ships of war. The latter with few 
exceptions have no other. A description of those on board the North Ca- 
rolina, a ship of the line, may possibly interest some readers. This ves- 
sel has six. They are large trees bored out and lined with lead. They 
reach from the surface of the main gun deck to the well, a distance of 
twenty-three feet, A brass cylinder, 2 feet 9 inches long and 9 inches 
bore, in which the piston works, is let into the upper part of each; 
The piston rods (of iron) pass through the centre of a guide piece, se- 
cured over every pump, and are thus kept from deviating from a perpen- 
dicular position. They are connected to the levers by slings as in the 
common brass lifting pump and some others. The levers are double, and 
shaped like those of fire-engines, staves of wood 'being slipped through 
the rings whenever the pumps are worked. .Each lever works two pumps; 
and the length of stroke, or the distance through which the pistons move 
in the cylinders, is 14 inches. The pistons or upper boxes are of brass 
with butterfly valves; the band of leather round each is secured by 
screws, (in place of nails in the wooden box.) 

‘ Necessity is the mother of invention the truth of this proverb is often 
illustrated by seamen, especially as regards the raising of water. Nu- 
merous are the instances in which they have relieved themselves from 
situations so alarming as to paralyze the inventive faculties of most 
other men; either by devices to work the ordinary ])umps when 
their strength was exhausted, or in producing substitutes for them when 
worn out. A singular example of the latter is mentioned by Darapler, 
which may be of service to sailors. It is attributed to a people who are 
not remarkable for their contributions to the useful arts, and on that account 


“Burney’s Voyages, vol. i, 112. *»Haclduyt’s Collection of Voynges, Ac. Lon. 
1598, black letter, vol. ill, 88. “Ibid, vol. i, 421. ^Astley’s Collection of Voyages 
Lon. 1746, vol. i, 227. ® Travels in India, Lon. 1678, p. 90. 
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it would hardly he just to omit it. In the course of Dampler’s voyage 
round the world, while sailing (in 1687) along the west side of Minda- 
nao, one of the Philippine Islands, he concluded to send the carpenters 
ashore to cut down some trees for a bowsprit and topmast. “And our 
pumps being faulty and not serviceable, they did cut a tree to make a 
pump. They first squared it, then sawed it in the middle, and then hol- 
lowed each side exactly. The two hollow sides were made big enough 
to contain a pump-box in the midst of them both, when they were joined 
together ; and it required their utmost skill to close them exactly to the 
making a tight cylinder for the pump-box, being unaccustomed to such 
work. We learned this way of pump-making from the Spaniards, who 
make their pumps that they use in their ships in the South Seas after this 
manner; and I am confident that there are no better hand-pumps in the 
world than they have.” (Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i, 443.) In the ab- 
sence of tools to bore logs the device is an excellent one, and in some 
particulars such a pump would be superior to the common one. It is 
not so readily made as one of planks, but it is more durable. 

Various ingenious modes of working their pumps have been devised 
by seamen and others ; the power of the men has been applied as in the 
act of rowing — this plan by far the most efficient is adopted in the French 
navy. A rope crossed over a pulley and continued in opposite directions 
on a ship’s deck, so that any number of men may be employed at the 
same time, has been extensively used in pumps with double suckers, as 
shown at No. 92. Ropes passed through blocks and connected to the 
brake of the common pump have also been worked in a similar way. 
Captain Leslie, in a voyage from Stockholm to this country, adopted the 
following plan, which in a heavy gale, may be very efficient : ‘ ITe fixed 
a spar aloft, one end of which was ten or twelve feet above the top of his 
pumps, and the other projected over the stern ; to each end he fixed a 
block or pulley. He then fastened a rope to the pump rods, and after 
passing it through both pulleys along the spar, dropped it into the sea 
astern. To the rope he fastened a cask of 110 gallons measurement and 
containing about 60 gallons of water. This cask answered as a balance 
weight, and every motion of the ship from the roll of the sea made the 
machinery work. When the stern descended, or when a sea or any agi 
tation of the water raised the cask, the pump rods descended ; and the 
contrary motion of the ship raised the rods, when the water flowed out 
The ship was cleared out in four hours, and the exhausted crew were 
of course greatly relieved.’ 

A ship pump made of such boards or plank, as are commonly found on 
board of large vessels, was devised by Mr. Perkins, for which he received 
a gold medal from the London Society of Arts. It is figured and described 
in die 3Sth volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

The facility with which wooden pumps are made and repaired, the 
cheapness of their material, the little amount of friction fi’om pistons 
working in them, a,pd their general durability, have always rendered them 
more popular than others. Like many of our ordinary machines, they 
seem to have been silently borne down the stream of past ages to the 
I5th and I6th centuries, when, by means of the printing press, they first 
emerge into notice in modern times. The earliest representation of one 
we have met with in print is in the G-erman translation of Vegetius, on the 
same page with No. 82, the bellows pump: No. 87, on next page, is a copy. 
It is square, made of plank and apparently designed to drain a pond or 
marsh. The piston or sucker, which is separately represented, is cylin- 
drical and was perhaps intended to show a variation in the construction 
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of that instrument. It has no valve or 
clack, but appears to be a modif .catio^l of 
the one used in the old bilge puffjp, which 
was sometimes compared to a ‘gunner’s 
sponge.’ 

There are numerous proofs in old au- 
thors, that pumps were common in xoclls in 
the 15th century, since they are mentioned 
in the earlj part of the following one, as 
things in ordinary. In 1.546, they were 
used to some extent in those of London. 
In the ‘Practice of the New and old Phi- 
sicke,’ by Conrad Gresner, (who died in 
1565) translated by Greorge Baker, ‘ one of 
the Queene’s malesties chiefe chirurgians in 
ordinary,’ and dedicated to Elizabethv (Lon. 
black letter, 1599,) is a description of a 
Florentine distilling apparatus, to w’hich a 
portable pump was attached ; the latter is 
described as “an instrument which is so 
formed that the water by sucking is forced to rise up and run fortli, as the 
like practice is often used in pits of water or lodlesP Folio 215. Tlie cele- 
brated mathematician, necromancer, and alchymist. Dr. John Dee, who 
was frequently consulted by queen Elizabeth, had a pump in the well be- 
longing to his house. In Beroald’s commentary on the 44th proposition of 
Besson, (the chain of pots) he observes that it “opere sans intermission on 
tirant I’eau de tout puits facilement sans pompes."’*' Sarpi, who first dis- 
covered the valves of the veins, compared them to those of a pump, 

‘ opening to let the blood pass, but shutting to prevent its return.’ 

But pumps had not wholly, in the 16th century, superseded the old 
mode of raising water with buckets in European cities. At that time a 
great portion of the wells were open — of this, numberless intimations 
might be found. Thus in Italy, tlie poet AurcHi, who was made gover- 
nor of a city by Leo X. was murdered by the inhabitants on account of his 
tyranny, and his body with that of his mule thrown into a well. In Lon- 
don, it was not till the latter part of the following century that the chain 
and pulley disappeared. This is evident from the following onaclmtmt of 
the common council of that city the year after the great fire. (1667) “And 
for the effectual supplying the engines and squirts with water, piun{)s artj 
to be placed in all wells f’** — a proof that many were open and the water 
raised in buckets. 

Pumps are also described in old works on husbandry, gardening, &c. 
from which it appears that they were often used to raise wtitor for irriga- 
tion. In the ‘Systems Agriculturro, being the mystery of Husbandry 
discovered and laid open,’ Lon. 1675, directions arc given respecting va- 
rious modes of making and working them; and it* is particularly di- 
rected that the rods be made of such a length as to permit the suckers or 
‘upper boxes’ to descend at every stroke below the surface of the wfitcr 
in the well; this it is observed, ‘saves much trouble.’ The same remark 
accompanies an account of windmills for watering land [pumps driven 
by them] in the old ‘Dictionarum Rusticum.’ 

In the mines of Hungary pumps wore early introduced, hut at what 
period is uncertain. It is not improbable that those described by Agri- 



Theatre des Inatrumens, 1579. .'’Maitland's History of London, p. 297. 
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ancients, and have always formed part of 
the machinery for discharging water from 
them since the fall of the Roman empire. 
All that are figured in the De Re Metallica, 
are extremely simple, and with one excep- 
tion are atmospheric or sucking pumps. 
They are all of bored logs. Some are sin- 
gle pumps, and are worked by men with 
levers, cranks, and also by a kind of pendu- 
lum. Others are double, triple, &c., and 
worked by water wheels. Of the last some 
are arranged in rows, and the piston rods 
raised by cams as in a stamping mill; the 
M’-eight of the rods carrying thorn down. 
Others are placed in tiers one above ano- 
ther; the lowest one raises the water from 
the bottom of the shaft or well, and dis- 
charges it into a reservoir at its upper end ; 
Into this reservoir the next pump is placed, 
which raises it Into a higher one, and so on 
to the top. A pump of this kind from Ag' 
ricola, has been often republished. It was 
copied hy Bockler and others. A figure of 
it is inserted in Gregory’s Mechanics, Ja- 
mieson’s Dictionary, See. 

We have selected No. S8, as a specimen 
of a single pump, and of upper and lower 
boxes. A, A, repr(>sent two of the latter ; the upper part of one is tapercul to 
fit it into the lower end of the pump log as is yet sometimes done. I), B, an 
up 2 )er box, of a kind occasionally used at the present time. The valve or 

clack is a disk laid lo(.).sc]y over 
the apertures, itnd is kc'pt in its 
place by the rod, which passes 
through its centre and admits it 
to rise and fall. C, tlio conical 
sucker referred to, p. S14. 

The annexed figure of a 
double pump is from Fludd’s 
works. It a|;)pefir8 to have 
been sketched by him while in 
Germany, from one in actual 
use. ft Is represented as 
worked l)y a water wheel, 
that, by means of cogwheels 
transmitted motion to the hori- 
zontal shaft; the earns on which 
alternately depressed one end 
of the lovers to wliich the pump 
rods wore attached, and thus 
raised the latter. They de- 
scended by their own weight, 
as will appear from an inspec- 
tion of the figure. The separate view of a. rod is intended to shew the 
application of cranks on tbu horizontal shaft, in place of cams and le- 
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vers. The lower ends of the pumps are inserted in baskets which act as 
strainers. A double series of pumps, (one over the other) as employed 
in a mine at Markirch in Grermany, is also figured by Pludd. It is inte- 
resting on account of the mode of communicating motion to the rods. A 
crank on the axle of a water wheel imparts motion to a walking beam, as 
in a steam engine; (in the latter the operation is reversed) and the pump 
rods are attached to both ends of the beam,® 

The idea may probably occur to the general reader, that the mechani 
cal talent and enterprise of the preceding and present century, which 
have produced so many original machines and scarcely left an ancient 
device unimproved, must have imparted to the old atmospheric pump new 
features, and made it capable of increased results. It is true that few de- 
vices have occupied a greater share of attention, and on none have more ef- 
forts to improve them been bestowed; but how far these have been suc- 
cessful may be inferred from the fact — that notwithstanding the endless 
variety of forms into which its working parts have been changed, and 
the great number of alledged improvements in suckers, pistons, valves, &c. 
the machine as made by the ancients, still generally prevails ; so that 
were some of their pump makers to reappear, and visit their fellow crafts- 
men throughout the world, they would find little difficulty in resuming 
their occupation. 

The pump, although a simple instrument, is confined chiefly to civilized 
states, while the extent to which it is employed, indicates pretty correctly 
the degree of refinement attained by the people who possess it. Whether 
it was known to the Egyptians under the Pharaohs or not, may be a 
question ; hut when Egypt under the Greeks realized a partial revival of 
her former glory, the forcing pump we know made its appearance there; 
and under the second Ptolemy, when that country was a school for the 
rest of the world, its most valuable modifications were known. In suc- 
ceeding ages, the atmospheric pump has been a regular attendant on the 
revival of learning and of the arts. Wherever these have made the most 
progress, there the pump is mostly used. In Germany, France, Holland, 
Great Britain, and the United States, it is most extensively employed. In 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico and South America, but partially so. In Turkey, 
Egypt, Greece, &c. still less ; while in A.sia and Africa, generally, it is un- 
known.*' Egypt, even under the auspices of Mohammed Ali, is not yet pre- 
pare to receive it again. Its history in any country is that of the people. 
Take Russia for an example : of the devices for raising water there, we 
are informed the inhabitants use the swape, a rope passing over a pulley, 
(Nos. 13 and 14) a drum on which a rope is wound, (No. 23) horizontal 
and vertical wheels, and lastly pumps; these last it is said, were formerly 
very rare, but are now become common.'^ Just so of the people, they were 
formerly very rude and ignorant, but are now becoming enlightened. 


«Do Naturro Simla seu Teclmica macrocosmi historia, pp. 453, 455. 

As regards a knowledge of the pump in China, see remarks on Chinese bellows, in 
the next Book. 

*Lyell’8 Character of the Russians, and a detailed history of Moscow. Lon. 1823, p. 63. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MctiiUic — or ittoi'o MXtimclod appUoiUion tlmii tlioso of wood- Doucrijition of oiio— Dovicos t* 

prtivniil. wiitiM' ill llioiii iVoin rr(io/,iu){— WolU boing^ clouad, no obstticln in ruining vviuor fi'om llioin — /Vp. 
plioutioii ol' tlin iitmofliiliorit' iuiin|) to draw wiilor Trom grnot dixlunooti na woll iia depth-singular cir- 
emuHtaiin' aitiiiiiliiig tlie trial of a SpmiiHli pump in Hevlllo— Hxclti'niont produced liy it — Water raiKod 
to great elevatioiin liy ulinoaplierie preHKure when mixed witli air — Deeeptionti jirnctiiied on tliia prin- 
cdple— Device to rainn water tifiy fool liy utinoMphnric proaHuro — Modiflcationa of the pump iiuiiimeraldo 
— l*umpH with two piatoiiM — hVeneh niariiui pump — (iurved pump— MiiBehenbrooeh’a pump — (ieutril^tgul 
pump— W'eHl'a pump — Jorgu'a improvumtuit — Drigiiml contrifugul pump — Aiieioni huolcota (Igiirod iu ihia 
chu]iter. 

That tlif pnhllo liytlranUn maoliinory of tlit? KoitianH was of tlio inoat 
fltirahli' matorialu HDlfutitiMtly tvppoara fnint Vil.rnviits. 'flit! chain of pots 
(loHf.i'llx'd hy him was, contrary to tht; prac.lici' in Asia a, ml wholly 

of ';«c/f//-~tlu! chain was of iron and the huc.kols of hniss. 'I.’lin pninpa 
of Cti'sihiiis that worn cniployml in raiaing watt'r to snpjily koiih' ol' the 
pnhlic fountains, lie informs ns, worn also tif brass anti ihtt pipes of enp- 
por or haul. Somo of the ohlnst pntn[)s extunt in Jiluropt* ai'o formt'd al- 
tngt'thnr of the laitt'r. Ltauhni pumps wore vtn’y c.ommoii in the Kith 
century, 'fhoy a,n> tnontiomal hy old phy.siciaii.s among iln: ctuisos of oor- 
tain discasi's In familios that drank wattM' out of thorn, ',1'ho jmmp of the 
(u'lohraiod ahdiynn.st, 1 )(!(', allndml to in tho last chajittn*, was a loatlon 
OIK' ; and whitdi lit' cxpccit'd to lit! iihlo to traiisiiniio into gold, hy nii'iins 
of flit' ('lixtr or tho [iliilosopht'r’s slono, which ho spout hi.s lifo a.ml fortimo 
in si'i'kiiig. Ill tin' vicinity of somo ’I'higlish haul minos such pumps liavo 
for many m'liturios ht't'o in uso. 'J'ho rtalian pump that It'd to tht! disco- 
very of nlinosphoric jirossuro was also a motallic mio. 

Tlio inirodiiciion of motals in tlui ooiistruc.tion of [mm[)H gronfly ox- 
tondod llioir application and UHofulnoss, for tlnty worn thou no loiigt'r rii- 
(jiiirt'd to ho placod dirtu'.tly owr tho li([iiids ihoy raisoil. Thoso of wood 
won* iK'ci'ssarily placod, within tho wi'lls out of which thoy pmri[iod 
wator; hut whon tho working c.ylindor and plfx's wi'ro of cop[)('r or 
load, rh(' formor might ht' in tho intorior of a hiiikliiig, whilo iho ri'.sorvoir 
or wi'll from vvhonco it drow water, was at a disiatico ontsido; the 
pipes forming an air-tight communioation hotwoon ihi'in under tho surfaco 
of Uk' ground, 

'I’ho following figuro, (No, 00) roproHonts a common molalllc sucking 
pump ; tlio c.ylindor of cast-iron or coppor, and (In' pi[)('s of li'ail. It 
will .sorvo to oxplidii tho oporation of such triachini'H in detail, and to 
almw till' I'xtent of their application. Whon thi.s pump i.s lirst nac'tl, water 
is poured into the (cylinder to moisten tho loatlu'r round tho sucki'r, and 
the pii'oes which form the clacks or valves; it also [irovonl.s air from paa- 
.sing down hetwoi'ii tho suckiu* and tho siile.s of tho cylinder whon the 
formi'r is raised. Now the atmosphere rosf.s etpially on both orUioos of 
tho pifio, the open one in the woll, and the other covered by a valve at 
tlio iiol tom of tho cylinder: in other words, it prosst's otiually on the 
Wilier in tin; cylinder and in tho well which covt'ra both hut when by 

•‘Not ulwoliurly ho, or in a strict pltiloHooIiicnl kcuho, Imt tlio ilifrorenee is so slight in 
an nlliimlu of 2.0 or 2 H feet, (the ordinary liiuita) us to bo uiapprociabie in a practictU 
point of view. 
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the depression of tke handle or lever, the sucker is raised, this equality i<. 
destroyed, for the atmospheric column over the cylinder, and consequently 

over the valve 0 is lifted up, and 
sustained by the sucker alone; it 
therefore no longer presses on the 
upper orifice, while its action on the 
lower one remains undirainished. 
Then as the external air cannot en- 
ter the pipe to restore the equili- 
brium except through its orifice im- 
mersed in the well ; in its efforts to 
do so, (if the expression is allowa- 
ble) it necessarily drives the water 
before it on every ascent of the 
sucker, until the air previously con- 
tained in the pipe is expelled, and 
both pipe and cylinder become filled 
with water. 

^ The subsequent operation is ob- 
vious. A/V^hen the sucker descends, 
the clack on its upper surface is rai- 
sed by the resistance of the water 
through which it passes ; and when 
at the bottom of the cylinder, this 
clack closes by its own weight : so 
that when the sucker is again eleva- 
ted, besides overcoming the resis- 
tance of the atmosphere, it carries 
up all the water above it, and which it discharges at the spout — at the 
same time the atmosphere resting undisturbed on the water in the well; 
pushes up a fresh portion into the vacuity formed in the cylinder, and the 
valve O prevents its return, 

Tne horizontal distance between the cylinder or working part of 
the pump and the well is, in theory unlimited, but in practice it seldom 
exceeds one or two hundred feet. In all cases where long pipes are 
used, their bore should be enlarged in proportion to their length, or the 
velocity with which the sucker is raised, should he diminished ; and for 
this reason — time is required to overcome the inertia and friction of long 
columns of water in pipes ; hence a sucker should never be raised faster 
than the pipe can furnish water to fill the vacuity formed by its ascent. 
In pumps whose pipes have too small a bore, it frequently happens that 
the sucker is forcibly driven back W'hen quickly raised, because the water 
had not time to rush through the pipe and. fill the vacuity in the cylinder 
as rajndhj as it was formed. The bore of wooden pumps being equal 
throughout, the water is not pinched or wire-drawn while passing 
through them, as in most of those of metal. This is one reason why they 
generally work easier than the latter. It is immaterial in what part of 
the pipe the valve 0 is: it is usually placed at the upper end for the con- 
venience of getting to it when requiring repairs. When it fits close to 
its seat, the water always remains suspended in the pipe, (unless the latter 
should 1)0 defective) as mercury is sustained in a barometer tube. 

In cold climates it is a matter of some importance to prevent water in 
pumps from freezing. Metallic pumps are, from the superior conducting 
property of their material, more subject to this evil than those of M'ood. 
Of various devices a few may be mentioned. The old mode of enclosing 



?)o. 90. Common Motnllio Pump. 
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the pump in a case containing tanners’ bark, charcoal, the dung of hor- 
ses, &c. is continued. Others are to prevent the valve O from sitting close 
to its seat, or to open it, by pressing the sucker upon a pin attached to 
it, so that the contents of the cylinder and pipe may descend into the well; 
hence every time the pump is used a fresh portion is required to ‘ prime 
it.’ A more common method is to connect the lower part of the cylinder 
with the suction pipe by a stop cock and short tube, as at C. By opening 
the cock the water in the pump descends through it into the pipe. But 
the usual practice in this country, is to make the cylinder of such a length 
that two or three feet of it may be below the surface of the ground, and 
out of the reach of the frost ; about a foot above the valve O or lower 
box, a plain cock is inserted : in winter this cock is left partially open, 
and the V'ater above escapes slowly thi’ough it into the ground ; while 
that below, into which the sucker is made to extend at its lowest position, 
serves instead of fresh ‘priming.’ 

A similar device is attached to the lateral pipes that convey the water 
of the Schuylkill into the houses of Philadelphia. 

Some persons can scarcely conceive how the atmosphere can have ac- 
cess to a well, while the latter is covered with slabs of stone or timber, 
and a thick bed of clay or mould over all. They forget that it is the ra- 
rity of air, the extreme minuteness of its particles, which enables it to 
circulate through the finest soils, as freely as people pass through the va- 
rious chambers and passages of their dwellings. Were the sides of a 
well coated, and its mouth covered with the best hydraulic cement — no 
sooner could the sucker or piston of a pump produce a partial vacuum 
within it, than the air would stream through the cement as water through 
a colander or shower bath. And if the top and sides were rendered per- 
fectly air-tight, it would then enter the bottom and ascend through the 
water without any perceptible obstruction. If it were possible to make 
a well impervious to air, no water could be raised from it by one of these 
pumps: no movement of the sucker could then bring it up. We might 
examine the apparatus with solicitude — ^remove its defects with care — 
consult the learned with the Florentines, or get enraged like the Spanish 
pump maker of Seville; — still, the water, like Glendower’s spirits of the 
deep, would in spite of all our efforts refuse to rise. 

When the atmospheric pump is required to raise water from a perpen- 
dicular depth, not exceeding 26 or 28 feet, (i. e. in those parts of the earth 
where the mercury in the barometer generally stands at 30 inches) the 
length of the cylmder need not exceed that which is required for the 
stroke of the sucker. In all cases, the perpendicular distance between 
the sucker, when at the highest point of its stroke and the level of the 
water, should never exceed the same number of feet as the tube of a ba- 
rometer, at the place where the pump is to be used, contains inches of mer- 
cury. But in the temperate zones where pumps are chiefly used, the pres- 
sure of the air varies sometimes to the extent of two inches of mercury, or 
between two and three feet of water ; hence the distance should be some- 
thing less. And as the level of water in wells is subject to changes, it is the 
laudable practice of pump makers to construct the cylinder and rod of the 
sucker, of such a length, that the latter may always work within 86 or 28 
feet of the water. 

By keeping the above rule in view, water may be raised by these 
pumps from wells of all depths ; for after it has once entered the cy- 
linder, it is raised thence by the sucker independently of the atmosphere, 
and to any lieight to which the cylinder is extended. This seems to have 
been well understood by old engineers. The remark of those who made 
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‘ a new invented hydraulic machine.’ “I was urged to hurry my depar- 
ture in consequence of a report in circulation, that certain persons by 
stealth had made themselves masters of the invention, and were deter- 
mined to anticipate us in our object of securing a patent in London. In 
consequence of this report, the experiments made with this machine were 
performed in a hasty manner. By it, water wms raised through lealaj tin 
pipes In a hasty experiment, 42 feet from the surface of the fountain to the 
bottom of the cylinders, in which the pistons were worked. I embarked 
from New-York the 5th of May, and arrived in London after a tedious 
passage the 4th of July. I waited on Mr. King, then ambassador from 
the United States, to whom I had letters, and was by him favored with a 
letter to Mr. Nicholson, an eminent philosopher and chemist. With this 
gentleman I had several interviews on the subject of my hydraulic ma- 
chine, and from him received an opinion in writing unfavorable to its 
merits. I likewise made a number of experiments in London, with a 
diflPerent result from what I had seen in Vermont. In this desperate si- 
tuation of the adventure, I received a letter from one of the Vermont 
Company, informing me there was a deception in the patent — that from 
experiments made subsequent to my departure, it appeared that no water 
could be raised by Langdon^s invention higher than by the common pump, 
unless by a perforation in the pipe, which made what the inventor called 
an air hole, and which by him had hem, kept a secret. Mr. Nicholson in- 
formed me that a similar deception had been practised on the Academi- 
cians of Paris, but that the trick was discovered by the hissing noise made 
by the air rushing into the aperture.” From the disappointment Mr. Fes- 
senden turned to his pen, and wrote ‘ The modem Philosopher or Terrihle 
Tractoration' See preface to 2nd American ed. Phil. 1806. 

It is possible however to raise water by a short cylinder, fifty or even 
a hundred feet high, but for all practical purposes the device is useless. 
The first thing of the kind that we know of, was accomplished nearly 
forty years ago by a boy. He fixed a small pump (the cylinder was 12 
inches in length) in the garret of a high dwelling, and a tub of water 
in the cellar, the perpendicular distance being nearly 50 feet. About 
half way up the stairs, he placed a close vessel, (a three gallon tin boiler) 
from the bottom of which a small leaden tube was continued to the pump 
cylinder; and another tube being soldered to the top, descended into the 
tub of water. A third tube was soldered to the top of the vessel, and 
terminated near the pump, having a cock soldered to the end. This cock 
being shut and the pump worked, the air in the pipes and the vessel was 
withdrawn, and the latter consequently filled with water by the atmo- 
sphere ; he then opened the cock which admitted the atmosphere to act on 
the surface of the water in the vessel, and by again working the pump the 
contents of the vessel were raised and discharged in the garret. By a se- 
ries of close vessels placed at distances not exceeding 30 feet above each 
other, water may be raised in this manner to any elevation. 

It is impossible to notice here a moiety of the pi-ojects for improving 
the atmospheric pump and the varioirs parts of which it is composed ; 
their name is legion, and this volume is far too limited to comprise an ac- 
count of them all. Those that we are about to describe are of modern 
date, but it does not therefore follow that they were unknown to the an- 
cients. Men in every age, when striving to accomplish a specific object, 
naturally fall into similar trains of thought, and hit upon the same or nearly 
the same devices. Gould the ancient history of this machine be procured, 
it would we have no doubt prove, that (like the instruments invented by a 
celebrated French surgeon, fac-similes of which of exquisite finish, were 
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one end of the shaft of the cog wheel; over this a rope is passed and 
crossed below, to which any number of men, on each side, may apply * 
their strength. Both parties pull the rope towards them by turns, and 
thereby impart the requisite movement to the cog wheel, and consequently 
to the pump rods and suckers, as shown in No. 92. Mr. Adams, in his 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, published in 1794, observed that these 
kind of pumps had been “in general use in the royal navy for five or six 
years.” Vol. iii, 392, 



No. 92. Working Ship Pumps by Ropes. 

In 1813, the London Society of Arts awarded a medal and twenty 
guineas to Mr. P. Hedderwick, for various modes of imparting motion to 
two pistons in the same cylinder, by a series of levers, instead of cog whee'ls 
and I'acks. Trans, vol. x.Kxii, 98. 

Atmospheric pumps Math two pistons are used in the French marine, 
and are arranged so as to be worked by the men as in the act of rowing. 
Neither racks nor pinions are used in communicating motion to the 
rods. The upper ends of these are continued outside the cylinders and 
bent a little outwards, and then connected by a bolt to each end of a short 
vibrating beam which is moved by the men. The rods do not descend, 
in the centre of the cylinder, as in the preceding figure, but are attached 
to one side of the suckers. The lower rod passes through an opening in 
the upper sucker, which is closed by a collar of leather, Hachette’s 
Traite Elementaire des Machines. Paris, 1819, p. 153. 

Pumps with double pistons are not of modern date : there is one figured 
in Besson’s Theatre des Instrumens. 

The alledged superiority of these pumps is more specious than real. 
It is true the inertia of the water in ascending the pipes has not to be 
overcome at every stroke, as in the common pump, since its motion through 
them is continuous ; nor is its direction changed, as when tvim separate 
cylinders are used, being then diverted into them from the pipes at angles 
more or less acute. These are real advantages; but if we mistake not, 
they are the only ones, unless taking up less room on ship board be an- 
other. But from the cylinders being twice the ordinary length, these 
machines are really double pumps ; having not only two suckers and two 
rods, but also two cylinders, and requiring twice the power to work them. 
The principal difference between them and the usual double pump, is that 
the cylinders are united together on the same axis, while in the latter, 
they are placed parallel to each other. In point of economy, we think 
pumps with two distinct cylinders ai-e preferable; they are less complex, 
and of course less liable to derangement : a longer stroke can be ob- 
tained in them, and, what is of more importance, when one is disordered, 
the other can be continued in use. On these considerations we believe 
double piston pumps were abandoned in the British navy. 

A singular modification of the common pump was devised in England 
in 1819, for which the Society of Arts awarded a premium of twenty 
guineas. The chamber was curved, and the centre of the circle, of which 
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end is covered by a valve also opening upward. The pump rod is at- 
tached to the same end by a fork, as represented in the figure. By mo- 
ving the cylinder up and down, the air within it and the pipe is soon ex- 
pelled, and its place occupied by a portion of the water in which the 
lower end of the suction pipe is immersed. When the cylinder is then 
raised the atmosphere forces up water into it, and when it is depressed, 
the water being prevented by the valve on the end of the pipe from de- 
scending into the well, escapes out of that on the top of the cylinder, pre- 
cisely as in the bellows pump. {p. 206.) By keeping water in the cistern, 
air is effectually prevented from entering between the pipes at the stuffing 
box, even if it be not perfectly tight. A cup or dish formed on the upper 
end of the cylinder to contain a little water over the valve, would be an 
advantage in this description of pumps, for any defects in it by which 
air is admitted would be fatal, as a vacuum could not then be 
formed within the cylinder, and of course no water raised by it. Our 
common pumps would be almost useless if water was not kept over the 
valves; it is that which renders them air tight, and consequently efficient. 

In the early part of the 18th century, a new method of exciting the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere for the purpose of raising water was adopted. Its 
discoverer burst the fetters with which long established modes of accom- 
plishing this object had embarrassed common minds. He left the old track 
entirely, and the result of his reseai’ches was a philosophical machine that 
beai’s no resemblance to those by which it was preceded. 

Most people are practically acquainted with the principle of the Centri- 
fugal pump, viz. that by which a body revolving I’ound a centre tends 
to recede from it, and with a force proportioned to its velocity : thus mud 
is thrown from the rims of carriage wheels, wheir they move rapidly over 
wet roads ; a stone in a sling darts off the moment it is released ; a bucket 
of water may be whirled like a stone in a sling and the contents retained 
even when the bottom is upwards. A sailor on ship board, or a hou.se- 
maid, dries a wet mop by whirling it till the force communicated to the 
watery particles overcomes their adhesion -to the woolen fibres. Boys 
sometimes stick pellets of tough clay to the end of a switch or flexible rod, 
and then drawing it quickly through the air, the force imparted to the balls 

sends them to their destination. If a 
tube be substituted for the rod, and 
the end that is held in the hand clo- 
sed, by a similar movement, balls 
dropped or water poured into it, 
would be thrown forward in like 
manner; and if by some arrange- 
ment the movement of the tube was 
made continuous, projected streams 
of either balls or water might be 
rendered constant: the centrifugal 
gun is a contrivance to accomplish 
the one — the centrifugal pump the 
other. 

This pump generally consists of 
tubes, united in the form of a crosa 
or letter T, placed perpendicularly 
in the water to be raised. (No. 95.) 
The lower end is supported on a pivot; perforations are made to admh 
the water, and just above them a valve to retain it when the pump is nol 
in motion. The ends of the transverse part are bent downwards to dis- 
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charge the water into a circular trough, over which they turn. To charge 
it, the orifices may be closed by loosely inserting a cork into each, and 
then filling the pump through an opening at the top which is then closed 
by a screw cap. A rapid rotary motion is imparted to the machine by a 
pulley fixed on the axis and driven by a band, from a drum, &c. The 
centrifugal force thus communicated to the water in the 
arms or transverse tube, throws it out; and the atmo- 
sphere pushes up the perpendicular one fresh portions 
to supply the place of those ejected. These pumps are 
sometimes made with a single arm like the letter L in- 
verted ; at others quite a number radiate from the up- 
right one. It has also been made of a series of tubes 
arranged round a vertical shaft in the form of an inver- 
ted cone. A valuable improvement was submitted b}- 
M. Jorge to the French Academy in 1816. It consists 
in imparting motion to the arms only, thus saving the 
power consumed in moving the upright tube, and by 
which the latter can be indmed as circumstances or lo- 
cations may require. 

A combination of the centrifugal pump with Parent’s 
or Barker’s mill, was proposed by Dr. West, which in 
some locations may be adopted with advantage. It is sim- 
ply a vertical shaft round which two tubes are wound : 
(No. 96) the upper one is the pump; the lower one the 
mill. The area of the lower one should be to that of the 
upper in the inverse ratio of the perpendicular height, 
and as much more as is necessary to overcome the fric- 
tion. The cup or basin into which the stream (part of 
which is to be raised) is directed, may be attached to the shaft and turn 
with it, or the latter may pass through it. Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. vol. xi. 

The first centrifugal pump appears to have 
been invented by M. Le Demour, who 
sent a description of it to the French 
Academy in 1732. (Machines approuve. 
Tom. vi, p, 9.) It was merely a straight 
tube attached in an inclined position to a 
vertical axis, and whirled round by the 
handle — the tube was fastened by liga- 
tures to three strips of wood projecting 
from the axis, as shown at No. 97. 

With this pump we close our remarks 
on devices for raising water by atmo- 
spheric pressure; more might have been 
added, but as nearly all the machines yet 
to be described illustrate the same prin- 
ciple, the reader is referred to the fol- 
lowing Books, and particularly to the at- 
mospheric and forcing pumps described in 
the next one. 

[The vessels under the pump spouts in Nos. 90, 93 and 94, are Roman 
bronze buckets from Pompeii.] 



No. 96. West’s Pump. 
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MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER BY COMPRESSURE INDEPENI* 
ENTLY OF ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Definition of machines described in this Book — ^Forcing Pumps — ^Analogy between them and be't-"* 
—History of the bellows that of the pump — Forcing pumps arc water bellows — The Bollaws of ant*.»i 
luvian origin — ^Tubal Cain — Anacharais — Vulcan in his forge — ^Egyptian, Hindoo, and Peruvian blo^nng 
tubes — Primitive bellows of goldsmiths in Barbary — Similar instruments employed to eject liquids — i)o- 
vices to obtain a continuous blast — Doufile bellows of the Foulah blacksmiths, without valves — Simple 
Asiatic bellows — Domestic bellows of modern Egypt — Double bellows of the ancient Egyptians — Bel- 
lows blowers in the middle ages — Laiiii'rn bellows common over all the East — Specimens from Agricoln 
— Used by negroes in the interior of Africa — Modern Egyptian blacksmitlis’ bellows — ^Vulcan’s bellows 
—Various kinds of Roman bellows — Bellows of Grecian blacksmiths referred to In a prediction of the 
Delphic oracle — ^Application of lantern bellows as forcing pumps — Sucking and forcing bellows pumps 
—Modern domestic bellows of ancient origin — Used to raise water — Corttmou blaeksmiths’ bellows em- 
ployed as forcing pumps— Ventilation of mines. 

Machines of the third class described in this Book, are such as act by 
compressure : the water is first admitted into close vessels and then for- 
cibly expelled through apertures made for that purpose. This is effected 
in some by compressing the vessels themselves, as in bellows pumps — in 
others by a solid body impinging on the surface of the liquid, as in fire en- 
gines — sometimes a column of water is used for the same purpose, at 
others the expansive force of compressed air. Of the last two, Heron’s 
fountain, air engines, and soda fountains, are examples. Strictly con- 
sidered, these machines have nothing to do with the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, (the active principle of those of the second class,) but in prac- 
tice it is very generally employed. When the working cylinder of a for- 
cing pump is immersed in the water it is intended to raise, or when the 
latter flows into it by gravity, it is a forcing pump simply; but when the 
cylinder is elevated aiove the water that supplies it, and consequently is 
then charged by atmospheric pressure, the machine is a compound one, 
embracing the peculiar properties of both sucking and forcing pumps. 
The latter therefore differ from the former in raising water above their 
cylinders ; and to elevations that are only limited by the strength of their 
materials and the power employed to work them. They have been con- 
sidered by some writers as the oldest of all pumps. We shall consider 
their varieties in the order in which we suppose they were developed. 

An intimate connection has ever subsisted between the forcing pump 
and the bellows ; they are not only identical in principle, but every form 
adopted in one has been applied to the other. The bellows, from the 
simple sack or skin employed by the negroes of Africa to the complex 
and efficient Instrument of China, and the enormous blowing machines of 
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our foundries, has been used to raise water: and every modification of the 
pump, not even excepting the screw, has been applied as a bellows.® A 
singular proof of the analogy between them and of their connection in 
ancient times, is, that in one of the earliest accounts we have of the cylin- 
drical (viz, by Vitruvius) it was used as a bellows “to supply 

wind to hydraulic organs.” And that rotary pumps are as numerous as 
rotary bellows, is known to every mechanic. Thus, while pumps have 
been used as bellows, bellows have been employed as pumps; and every 
device to obtain a continuous current of air in the one, has been adopted 
to induce an unbroken stream of water in the other. 

The history of the bellows is also that of the pump ; and if we mistake 
not it afibrds the only legitimate source now open in which the origin of 
the latter can be sought for with any prospect of success. Under this 
Impression we shall examine the bellows of various people, and in doing 
so the reader will find an auxiliary, but very important branch of the sub- 
ject, illustrated at the same time, viz. that which relates to valves, for the 
bellows was probably the first instrument of which they formed a part. 
No other machine equally ancient can be pointed out in which they were 
required. In fine, the forcing pump is obviously derived from the bel- 
lows, or rather it is an application of that instrument to blow water in- 
stead of air — an application probably coeval with its invention. 

The origin of the arts is generally considered as a subject of mere con- 
jecture. Antiquarians and historians despair of discovering any thing of 
importance relating to the early history of any of the simple machines. In 
the present case, however, there can be no doubt that the first bellows was 
the mouth ; and it was the first pump too, both atmospheric and forcing. 
The representation of it when employed as a bellows was a favorite sub- 
ject with ancient statuaries and painters. Pliny gives several examples, 
and among others, Stipax the Cyprian, who cast an elegant figure of a 
boy “ roasting and frying meat at the fire, puffing and blowing thereat 
with his mouth full of wind, to make it burn.” Aristoclides, was also cele- 
brated for a painting of a boy, “blowing hard at the coals ; the whole in- 
terior of the room appeared to be illuminated with the fire thus urged by 
the boy’s breath, and also what a mouth the boy makes,” Holland’s 
Translation. 

That the bellows is of antediluvian origin, there can be little doubt, 
for neither Tubal Cain nor any of his pupils could have reduced and 
wrought iron without it. The tongs, anvil and hammer of Vulcan, (or Tubal 
Cain) have come down to our times, and although the particular form of 
his bellows be not ascertained, that Instrument is, we believe, as certainly 
•continued in use at the present day, as the tools just named. Nor is there 
any thing incredible in such beliei, for if even the common opinion, that 
the whole globe was enveloped in the deluge, be true, Noah and his sons, 
aware that the destinies of their posterity, so far as regarded the arts of 
civilization, must in a great measure depend upon them, would naturally 
secure the means of transmitting to them the knowledge of those ma- 
chines that related to metallurgy, as among the most essential of all. Of 
these, the bellows was quite as important as any other ; without it, other 
tools would have been of little avail. Now if we refer to oriental ma- 
chinery, (among which the bellows of the son of Lamech is to be found 
if at all,) we shall find, in accordance with its characteristic uncbangeable- 
ness, that the instrument now used over all Hindostan and Asia in gene- 
ral, and by the modern blacksmiths of Cairo and Rosetta, is identical with 

'‘Ilachette’.s Trait6 616incntaire ties Machines, p. 142. 
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tliat with which the smiths of Memphis, and Thebes, and Heliopolis, 
urged their fires, between three and four thousand years ago, and is similar 
to those found figured in the forges of Vulcan on ancient medals and 
sculptures. Numerous were the forms in which the bellows was anciently 
made, but the general features of the one to which we allude, (the lantern 
bellows) have remained as unchangeable as those of blacksmiths them- 
selves. 

Strabo attributed the bellows to Anacharsis who lived about 600 years 
B. C. but it is probable that some particular form of it only was intended, 
for it is not credible that the Greeks in Solon’s time could have been igno- 
rant of an instrument that is coeval with the knowledge of metals ; and 
without which the iron money of Lycurgus, two centuries before, could 
never have been made, Pliny (B. vii, 56) attributes it with greater pro- 
priety to the Cyclops, who are supposed to have flourished before the 
deluge. The prophet Jeremiah, who lived long, before Anacharsis, speaks 
of it in connection with metallurgical operations. “ The bellows are 
burned, the lead is consumed of the fire, the founder melteth in vain.” 
Isaiah, who lived still earlier, viz. in the 8th century B. C. alludes to the 
blacksmith’s bellows — “the smith that bloweth the coals in the fire.” And 
Job, nine or ten centuries before the Scythian philosopher flourished, 
speaks of “ a fire not blown,” The prophet Ezekiel also speaks of the 
blast furnace as common — “they gather silver, and brass, and iron, and 
lead, and tin, into the midst of the furnace, to blow the fire upon it to melt 
it ” xxii, 20. Homer, as might be supposed, could not fully describe 
the labors of Vulcan, without referring to this instrument. ITis account 
of the great mechanic at work, is equally descriptive of a smith and his 
forge of the present day. 

Obscure in smoke, hia forges flaming round, 

While bathed in sweat from fire to fire he flew ; 

And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 

* * * « « » ’ 

Just as the god directs, now loud, now low. 

They raise a tempest, or they gently blow. 

Iliad,, xviii, 435, 545. Pope, 


The first approach made to artificial bellows was the application of a 
reed or other natural tube, through which to direct a stream of air from the 
mouth — a device that has never passed into desuetude. Such was the ori- 
gin of the modern blow-pipe, an instrument originally designed to increase 
the intensity of ordinary fires, but which subsequently became (as the arts 
were developed) indispensible to primitive woi-kers in metal. How long 
blowing tubes preceded the invention of other devices for the same pur- 
pose is uncertain; but from the fact that oriental jewelers and goldsmiths 
still fuse metal in pots by them, it may be inferred they were th^e only in- 
struments in use for ages, before the bellows proper was known : a circum- 
stance to which their universal employment over all Asia at the present 
time may be attributed, and the skilful management of them by mechanics 
there. As the only contrivance for urging fires in primitive times, men 
would naturally become expert in using them, and, as in all the arts of 
the East, their dexterity in this respect would be inherited by their chil- 
dren, and be retained in connection with their use, with that tenacity that 
has scarcely ever been known to give up an ancient tool or the ancient 
mode of using it: hence the paucity of their implements; a file, a ham- 
mer, a pair of tongs, and a blowing tube, being in general all that the 
budget of an African or Asiatic jeweler contains. 

As we have given figures of sucking tubes to illustrate the origin of 
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And Ovid: 

A largess to Ulysses he consigned, 

And in a steer’s tough hide enclosed a wind. Met. xiv. 

The goldsmiths’ bellows of Barbary consists of a goat’s skin, having a 
reed inserted into it: ‘he holds the reed with one hand and presses the 
bag with the other.’ (Ed. Encyc. vol, iii, 25S.) The Eamaras, a tribe of 
negroes in Southern Africa mentioned by Barrow, manufacture copper 
rings, &c. from the ore. The bellows they use, he observes, “is made of 
the skin of a gemsbok, (a species of deer) converted into a sack, with the 
horn of the same animal fixed to one end for a pipe.” 

Simple instruments of this description have always been applied to 
eject liquids. Sihall ones were commonly used by ancient physicians in 
administering enemas ; a purpose for which they are still used. Large 
ones were recommended by Apollodorus the architect, a contemporai’y of 
Pliny and Trajan, as a substitute for fire engines, when the latter were 
not at hand. When the upper part of a house was on fire, and no ma- 
chine for throwing water to he pi'ocured, hollow reeds, he observed, 
might be fastened to leathern bags filled with water, and the liquid pro- 
jected on the flames by compressing them. 

As the current of wind from a single sack or bag, necessarily ceased 
as soon as it was collapsed, some rnode of rendering the blast continuous 
was desirable; and in the woVking of iron indispensible. The most ob- 
vious plan to accomplish this was to make use of‘ two bags, and to vvork 
them so that one might be inhaling the air, while the other was expelling 
it — that is, as one was distended, the other might be compressed. This 
device we shall find was very early adopted, and by all the nations of 
antiquity. 

But by far the most important improvement on the primitive bellows or 
bag, was the admission of air by a separate opening — a contrivance that 
led to the invention of the valve, one of the most essential elements of 
hydraulic as well as pneumatic machinery. The first approach to the 
ordinary valve, was a device that is still common in the bellows of some 
African tribes. A bag formed of the skin of a goat, has a I'eed attached 
to it to convey the blast to the fire ; and the part wliich covered the neck 
of the animal is left open for the admission of' air. This part is gathered up 
in the hand when the bag is compressed, and opened when it is distended. 



No. 101. Bellows of the Foulah Blacksmiths. 

An improvement upon this primeval device is exhibited in the bellows 
of the Foulah blacksmiths, on the western coasts of Africa. It consists 
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down the other. (See a figure in Davis’ history of that island, and also 
in the Register of Arts, vol. i, 300.) The domestic bellows of Egypt is 
made in the same way, and probably has always been so : to it, J ob most 
likely alluded, (chap.* XX, 26.) “ The ordinary hand bellows now used 

for small fires in Egypt, (says Mr. Wilkinson) are a sort of bag made of 
the skin of a kid, with an opening at one end like the mouth ol a common 
carpet bag, where the skin is sewed upon two pieces ol woodj and these 
being pulled apart by the hands and closed again, the bag is pressed 
down and the air thus forced through the pipe at the other end.” 

The next improvement seems to have been that by which the slit was 
superseded by a flap or clack, so as to be self-acting, as in the ordinary 
Eui’opean or American bellows — in other words a valve, that opened by 
the pressure of the atmosphere when the bag was raised, and which was 
closed by its own weight or by the elasticity of the confined air. Among 
the interesting discoveries which recent examinations of Egyptian monu- 
ments have brought to light, figures of such bellows have been found 
sculptured in a tomb at Thebes, which bears the name ol Thothmes HI, 
one of the Pharaohs mRo was contemporary with Moses. No. 103 repre- 
sents four employed at one fire, each pair being worked by tlie hands and 
feet of a laborer, and in a manner singularly ingenious and effective; prov- 
ing that the Egyptians of those times well knew how to combine muscu- 
lar energy with the weight of the body to produce a maximum effect. 



The bags were secured to frames or to the ground, and appear to have 
had rings of cane within them to keep the leather extended in a horizontal 
direction. A separate pipe proceeded from each to the fire. The valves 
or clacks are not shown because being placed underneath they were out 
of sight. In working them a laborer stood upon two, one under each 
foot, and taking two cords in his hands, the lower ends of which were 
secured to the top of the bags ; he alternately rested his weight 
upon each to expel the air, and inflated them when exhausted by pulling 
the cords ; thus the whole weight of his body was uninterruptedly em- 
ployed in closing one bellows, while the muscular force of his arms was 
incessantly engaged in opening another. We question if a more simple 
and efficient application of human effort can be produced. 

Such bellows were used in Egyptian kitchens, and were indeed neces- 
sary when the massive cauldrons and huge joints of meat boiled in them, 
are considered.^ The same practice continued through the middle ages, 
in Europe, when ‘bellows blowers’ formed part of the establishment of 


■Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. ii, 384. Vol. iii, 339 
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imperishable pages, deserves not merely to be scrutinized, but accurately 
copied. Many of them are fraught with information of the highest in- 
terest to the arts; and whether the mass of hieroglyjihical records be ever 
understood or not, there is no difficulty in comprehending the most in- 
teresting of these. 

One of the figures in the last illustration is obviously a modification of 
the jld lantern bellows (so named from its resemblance to the paper 
lantern, still common in Egypt:) they consist of two circular boards 
united to the ends of a cylindrical bag of flexible leather. In the centre 
of one board is an opening covered by a flap opening inwards, and to the 
other the tuyere is attached. In working them, the board, through which 
the air is admitted, is moved, and the other kept stationary. They are 
quite common in Asia, Egypt, and generally throughout the oriental 
world; and appear to have undergone no change whatever, either in their 
materials, form, or modes of working them, since the remotest times: 
even working them by the feet, as practiced by Egyptians under the Pha- 
raohs, is still common at the native iron-forges of Ceylon. Dr. Davy in 
his account of that island has given a figure of them, a copy of which is 
inserted in the Register of Arts for 1828, page 267 : the cords for raising 
them are attached to an elastic stick, instead of being held in the hands 
as in the two last cuts. 

They are used by modern blacksmiths of Egyptin a horizontal position, 
(as in the next figure) and worked by an upright lever, which the assist- 
ant pushes from and draws towai’ds him. M. P. S. Girard has given a 
figure and description of them in the Grande Description, tom. ii, E. M, » 
p. 618, planche 21. He observes that the coppersmiths of Cairo and 
Alexandria use the same; and further that they are common in tlie inte- 
rior of Africa : “leur forme est probablement tres ancienne. II rdsulte 
en effet de quelques reseignemens que m’ont donnes des marchands venus 
avec les caravanes de Dfi-rfour, que des soufflets de la m6me forme sont 
employ^ par les peoples de Vintericur de VAfrique.^' 

Lantern bellows were formerly common in Europe. They were em- 
ployed in old organs. See L’Art du Facteur d’Orgues, Arts et M^tieres, 
p. 667, plates 132 and 135. Sometimes the blowers had their feet fixed 
upon the upper boards, and holding by a horizontal bar they Inflated one 
bellows by raising one foot, and compressed the other by pushing down 
the other foot. (Encyc. Antiq.) The scabilla of the Romans were small 
bellows of the same kind, one of which was attached to one foot for the 
purpose of beating time, and with castanets were used to animate dancers. 
Several are figured by Montfaucon. The ancients varied the form of the 
bellows almost infinitely in adapting them to various puu'poses. Some 
were attached to altars to aid in the combustion of victims : one for this 
purpose is represented on one of the Hamilton vases. Lantern bellows 
were also common in European blast furnaces. No. 105 shows their ap- 
plication to this purpose, copied from the De Re Metallica of Agricola. 
Similar bellows, except the boards being of an oblong form like the one 
in 103, are common in Hindostan, and worked by hand as in the next 
figure, but without any frame to support them; the blower kneels and 
works them in nearly a vertical position. See a figure in Shoberl’s Hin- 
dostan, vol. V, p. 9. 

The bellows of Vulcan were probably of the same kind. Those repre- 
sented in tom. i, p. 24, of Montfaucon’s Antiquities, appear, from that 
portion of them which is seen projecting from the back of the forge, to 
be identical with those in No. 105, and worked in precisely the same 
way. In plate xx, on Painting, of D’Aglncourt’s History of the Fine 
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A plain within th’ Arcadian land I know, 

Where double winds with forced exertion blow, 

Where form to form with mutual strength replies, 

And ill by other ills supported lies; 

That earth contains the great Atrides’ son; 

Take him and conquer : Tegea then is won. 

On the receipt of this, search was again made for the body without inter- 
mission, and at last it was discovered in a singular manner. At the time a 
commercial intercourse existed between the two countries, a Spartan cav- 
alry officer, named Lichas, being in Tegea, happened to visit a smith at his 
forge, and observing with particular curiosity the process of working the 
iron, the smith desisted from his labor and addressed him thus: “Stranger 
of Sparta, you seem to admire the art which you contemplate; but how 
much more would your wonder be excited, if you knew all that I am able 
to communicate ! Near this place, as I was sinking a well, I found a 
coffin seven cubits long. I never believed that men were formerly of 
larger dimensions than a-* present, but when I opened it, I discovered a 
body equal in length to the coffin — 1 correctly measured it, and placed it 
where I found it.” Lichas, after hearing this relation, was induced to 
believe that this might be the body of Orestes, concerning which the 
oracle had spoken. He was further persuaded, when he recollected 
that the hellows of the smith might intimate the two ttAnds; the anvil and 
the hammer might express one form opposing another; the iron also, 
which was beaten, might signify ill succeeding ill, rightly conceiving that 
the use of iron operated to the injury of mankind. The result proved 
the sagacity of the Spartan : the body was recovered, and finally the 
Tegeans, says Herodotus, were conquered. Clio, 67, 68. 



The application of lantern bellows as forcing pumps is, without doubt, 
of great antiquity : their adaptation to raise water was too obvious not. to 
have been early perceived, and hence we infer that they were at least oc- 
casionally employed for that purpose by most of the nations of old. Such 
pumps are mentioned in old works on hydraulics; but as they have never 
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come into general use, even in modern times, a particular account of them 
previous to the art of printing, is not to be expected. A writer in tlie 
Grande Description qf Egypt, describing the smith’s bellows of that coun- 
try, observes : — “ Ces sortes de soufflets ^toient employes ve r deal e men t 
dans le seizieme siecle tant pour animer le feu des forges que po?6?' elever 
V eau, soit en rarefiant I’air soit en le comprimant; ils sont decrits dans 
I’ouvrage de Ramelli, imprime en 1558.” 

ISTo. 106 represents a double lantern bellows-pump, as used in the 16th 
century. The mode of its operation is too obvious to require detailed 
description. As one bellows is distended by working the lever, the at- 
mosphere drives water up the suction-pipe into its cavity ; and the other 
at the same time being compressed, expels its contents through the 
ascending or forcing pipe : the valves at the lower part of the latter, and 
those over the orifices of the two branches of the suction-pipe opening and 
closing, as shown in the figure. There is a pump similar to this, hut 
geared in a different manner, inHachette’s Traite elementaire des rnachi- 
nes. Papin, in a way to raise water, which he proposed enigmatically 
in the Philosophical Transactions in 1685, used the lantern bellows as a 
forcing-pump. In a solution by another writer, it is said : — “ A vessel 
made like the body of a pair of bellows, or those puffs heretofore used by 
barbers being filled with water, a piece of clockwork put under it, may 
produce the jets.” Phil. Trans. Abridg,, vol. i, 539. A similar appli- 
cation of the bellows was described in Besson’s Theatre, in 1579, tho 
moveable board being impelled by a spring. 

No. 107 is another example of bellow.9 forcing-pumps. It consists 
of the frictionless piston of Gosset and IDeville, (No. S3,) but without a 
valve; a forcing or ascending pipe, having its lower orifice covered by a 
valve, is attached to the cylinder below the piston. Pumpg of this kind 
have also been made double acting, by passing the piston rod tlivough a 
stuffing box on the top of the cylinder, and by a double set of valves 
arranged as in the pump of La Hire. 

Of late years machines like those figured in tho two last cuts, have boon 
reintroduced into Europe and this country. 

Although we have not heard of any one having run out of his wits fiir 
joy at their discovery, like the blacksmith mentioned by Cardan, wo have 
heard of some who were nearly in that predicament from disappointment 
in having found themselves anticipated. A few years ago they were an- 
nounced in this city as a new and very important discovery; and several 
gentlemen allowed their names to go abroad as vouchers of their origina- 
lity and superiority 'over the common pump. 

The proofs of the antiquity of many of our ordinary utensils arc derived 
from representations of them on vases, candelabra, and other works of 
art that have come down. Of tliis, the domestic bellows is an example ; 
the only evidence of its having been known to the Greeks or Romans, 
is furnished by a lamp ; but for tho preservation of which, it might liave 
been deemed a modern invention. Of no other article of ariclont liouso- 
hold furniture are more specimens extant than of lamps, and not a little of the 
public and private economy of the ancients has been illustrated by them. 
Among those in private collections and public museums, are some that 
were once suspended in temples, others that illuminated theatres and 
baths — that decorated the banqiicting-rooms of wealthy patriciun.s, as well 
as such as glimmered in tho dwellings of pleboian.s ; the former are of 
bronze, elaborately wrought and enriched, tho latter mostly of earthen- 
ware. The fertility of conception displayed in these utensils is wondimful. 
All nature seems to have been ransacked for devices, and in rnudifyiug 
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them, the imag-'inations of the designers ran perfectly wild. ; while many 
are in their forms and dccoi’ations exquisitely chaste, others ai'e bizarre 
and some are obscene. There is one of bronze on which an individual is 
represented blowing the flame with his mouth, as in the act of kindling a 
fire ; and in another the artist has introduced, as an appropriate embellish- 
ment, a person performing the same operation with a pair of bellows, of 
precisely the same form as those in our kitchens. No. 108 is a figure of 
this lamp, from the 5th volume of Montfaucon’s Antiquities. 



No. 108. Bellows figured oi< a Roman Lamp. No. 109. Bellows Forcing Pumps /torn Kircher. 


An example of the application of such bellows as atmospheric pumps 
has already been given, page 207, The adjoining figure (No. 109) is copied 
from Kircher’s Mundus Subterraneus, tom. i., p. 230, Amsterdam, 1665 : 
it represents two large bellows employed as sucking and forcing pumps, 
being worked by a water wheel, to the axis of which the crank repre 
seated was attached. 

Bellows like the last and worked in a similar manner, were among an- 
cient devices for ventilating mines ; the various modes of adapting them 
to the purpose may be adduced as another example of their analogy to 
pumps. Sometimes they wore used to force down fresh air in suflficient 
quantities to render the impure and stagnant atmosphere below respira- 
ble ; at others they drew the foul air up. In the first case, they were 
placed near the mouth of the shaft, a pipe was attached to the nozzle and 
continued down to the place where the miners worked, and iNhen the bel- 
lows were put in motion, currents of fresh air were supplied. In the 
latter case, the pipe was connected to the opening in the under board, i. e. 
to the aspirating valve, through which the Impure air was drawn, and 
then expelled out of the nozzle ; but in this case an expiring valve was 
required in the nozzle, opening outwards to prevent air from entering 
through it when the bellows were again distended. The same result was 
sometimes obtained in the following manner ; An opening wa.s made and 
covered by a valve in the upper board instead of the lower one, and 
when the bellows were distended, the impure air rushed up the pipe 
which was attached to the nozzle, and was expelled through the opening 
covered by the flap wheir the bellows were closed. Several figures re- 
presenting these and other applications of bellows are given by Agrioola. 

Goguet observes that draft furnaces were probably invented early, 
but hdlows wei’e not. We should suppose the reverse was the fact; for 
the advantages of an artificial blast must have been obvious from the first 
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The bellows described in primitive bag or sack; the 

skins, and are o vio being adopted merely to facilitate their 

wooden ends o^ s From the simplicity of their construction and 

distension and coiiapsion. general efficiency they still retain a 

place in our workshops and dwell- 
intxs, and are in no danger of being 
replaced by modern substitutes . 
Init the ingenuity of ancient bellows 
makers was not exhausted on these, 
for they had others, differing bodi 
in form, materials and mode of^ ac- 
tion 5 V 155 1 2 ^xston hcllows / mticliines 
identical with cylindrical forcing- 
pumps. At what time these were 
first devised we have no account ; 
but as they are described by Vitru- 
vius, iu Ins account of hydraulic oi- 
gans, without the slightest intima- 
tion of their being then of recent 
date, they may safely be classed 
among thosws inventions, the origin 
of which is too remote to be dis- 
covered. 

No. 1.10 represents a person work- 
ing two of them to supply wind for 
a water organ, from Barbaro’s Vi- 
truvius, Venice, 1567, They are sub- 
stantially the samO’ a.s those ^figured 
bv Perrault and Newton in their 
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The blower, by alternately raising one piston and depressing the other, 
pumped air into a large reservoir : this was an open vessel inverted 
into another containing water, and as the air accumulated in the former, 
the liquid was gradually displaced and rose in the latter, as in a gas 
holder. It was the constant pressure exerted by this displaced water 
that urged the air through the pipes of the organ, whenever the valves for 
its admission were opened. The question, pei'haps may be asked, Why 
did the ancients prefer these bellows in their organs to those formed of 
leather and boards, such as are figured at Nos. 105, 108, 109 '? Probably 
because the pressure required to be overcome in forcing air into the reser- 
voirs was greater than the form and materials of the latter could safely 
bear. It is very obvious from the brief description of the piston bellows 
of the Romans, that they were calculated to produce much stronger blasts 
than could be obtained from those made of leather. Vitruvius informs us 
that the cylinders and valves were made of brass, and the pistons were 
acacrately turned and covered (or packed) with strips of unshorn sheep- 
skins. They seem to have been perfect condensing air-pumps. 

A figure of an ancient hydraulic organ is preserved on a medal of Val- 
entinian ; two men, one on each side, are represented as pumping and 
listening to its music. This medal is engraved in the third volume of 
Montfaucon’s Antiquities, (plate 26,) but the piston rods only are in sight ; 
the top of tire cylinders being level with the base on which the blowers 
stand. 

As piston bellows were known in the old world, it might be supposed 
they would still be employed in those parts of the East wliere the arts 
and customs of former ages have been more or less religiously retained. 
Such is the fact ; for like other devices of ancient common life, they are 
used by several of the half civilized tribes of Asia aird Africa — people, 
among whom we are sure to meet with numerous primitive contrivances, 
embodied in the same rude forms and materials as they were before 
Grecian taste or Roman skill improved them. It is chiefly to the in- 
cidental observations of a few travelers that we arc indebted for a know- 
ledge of these implements in modern days ; but when the times arrive 
for voyages of discovery to be undertaken for the purpose of describing 
the machines, manufactures and domestic utensils of the various nations 
of the earth ; (undertakings of equal importance with any other,) these 
bellows and their numerous modifications will furnish materials for a chap- 
ter in the history of die useful arts that will be replett; with interesting 
information. As they are clearly identified ivith the forcing-pump, an 
account of some of them will not be out of place. 

Dampicr thus describes the bellows used by the lilacksmiths of Min- 
danao. “ They are made of a wooden cylinder, the trunk of a tree, about 
three feet long, bored hollow like a pump, and set iipriglit on the ground; 
on which the fire itself is made. Near the lower end there is a small hole 
in the side of the trunk next the fire made to receive a pipe ; through 
which the wind is driven to the fire by a grant bunch of fine feathers, 
fastened to one end of a stick, which closing up the in.side of the cylinder, 
drives the air out of the cylinder through the pipe. Two of these trunks, 
or cylinders, are placed so nigh together, that a man standing between 
them may work them both at once, one with each hand.”"- Here we have 
both the single and double chambered forcing-pump; and although Dam- 
pier ha.s not noticed the valves, the instruments were certainly furnished 
with them, or with some contrivance analogous to them, but beihg out of 
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sight, were left unnoticed by that intelligent sailor. The bellows oi Mada- 
gascar, says Sonnerat, “ is composed of the hollow trunks of two trees 
tied together. In the bottom there are two iron funnels, and in the Inside 
of each trunk a sucker furnished with raffia, which supplies the place of 
tow. The apprentice, whose business it is to use this machine, alternately 
sinks one of the suckers while he raises the other."*' Similar implements 
are also used in smelting iron as well as in forging it. In the first volume 
of Ellis’s “ History of Madagascar," Lon. 1838, there is a representation 
of two men reducing iron ore by means of four piston bellows. No. Ill 
is a copy. 



No. 111. Fitton Bellows of Madagaaoar. 


The furnace is described as a mere hole dug in the ground, lined with 
rude stonework and plastered with clay. It was filled with altornate 
layers of charcoal and ore, and covered by a conical roof of clay, a small 
opening being left at the apex. The bellows were formed of the trunks 
of trees, and stood five feet above the ground, in which they were firmly 
imbedded. The lower ends were closed “ air tight,” and a* short bamboo 
tube conveyed the wind from each to the fire, as represented. “ A rude 
sort of piston is fitted to each of the cylinders, and the apparatus for rais- 
ing the wind is complete.” As no mention is made of valves nor of the 
openings through which air entered the cylinders, it is probable that the 
pistons were perforated for that purpose, and the passages covered by 
flaps or valves opening downwards, a device which the artificers of 
Madagascar are acquainted with. See No. 114. These bellows are of 
vaiious sizes, though pnerally from 4 to 6 inches in diameter. Sometimes 
only one is used, bfit it is then made of larger dimensions, and the blower 
stand.s and works it with both his hands. To do it conveniently, ho raises 
himself on a bank of earth. The bellows are not always perpendicular, 
but are inclined as figured in the back ground of the cut. 


’‘Sonnerat’s Voyages, iii. 36. 
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The blacksmiths of Java use the same kind. Haffles, in his History of 
the Island, (2 vol. 193,) after quoting- Dampier’s description of the bel- 
lows of Mindanao, observes his account “exactly corresponds” with 
that of Java. “The blacksmiths’ bellows of Sumatra J says Mr. Marsden, 
“ are thus constructed : two bamboos of about four inches diameter and 
live feet in length, stand perpendicularly near the lire, open at the 
upper end and stopped below. About an inch or two from the bottom a 
small joint of bamboo is inserted into each, which serve as nozzles, point- 
ing to and meeting at the lire. To produce a stream of air, bunches of 
feathers, or other soft substance, are worked up and down in the upright 
tubes like the piston of a pump. These, when pushed downwards, force 
the air through the small horizontal tubes; and by raising and sinking 
each alternately, a continual current of air is kept uji.”'^ 'fhe Basliee 
Islanders use the same kind of bellows.^ The smiths of Bali liave them 
also ; “ their instruments are few and simple, their forge small, and 
worked by a pair of upright bellows, such as we find described in Raf- 
fles’ Java.”® They are not confined to southern Asia and the Ethiopian 
Archipelago, but are used in continental Africa. “ The bellows of the 
negro artificers on the Gamhi'a, are a thick reed or a hollow piece of wood, 
in which is put a stick wound about with feathers, [a piston,] which by 
moving of the stick, makes tlie wind.”^ 

'Without entering into the controvei’sy respecting the origin of wooden 
bellows, it may be inferred IVom the preceding extracts, that such have 
been in use from remote times ; and that the cylindrical forcing-pump, so 
far as regards the principle of its construction, is equally ancient: of this, 
the instrument now to be described, affords another indication. It is the 
bellows of the most numerou'S and most singular of all existing people — 
a people, the wisdom of whose government has preserved them as a na- 
tion, through periods of time unexampled in the history of the world, and 
which still preserves them amidst the prostration by European cupidity of 
nearly all the nations around: them; a people, too, who notwithstanding 
all that our vanity may suggest to depreciate, have furnished evidence of 
an excellence in some of the arts that never has been surpassed. The 
Chinese, like the ancient Egyptians, whom they greatly reserablq, have 
been the instructors of Europeans in several of the useful arts ; but the pu- 
pils, like the Greeks of old, have often refused to acknowledge the source 
whence many inventions possessed by them were derived, but have 
claimed them as their own : of the truth of this remark, we need only 
mention printing, the mariner's compass, and gunpowder. 

In the bellows of the Chinese, we perceive the characteristic ingenuity 
and originality of that people’s inventions. A description and figure of tlieir 
bellows were published in London, 1757, by Mr. Chambers, in a work en- 
titled “ Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines and 
Utensils, from drawings made in China.” The following account from 
the fourth volume of the “ Chinese Repository,” a very interesting work 
published at Canton in China, is substantially the same. “ The bellows 
used by them is very aptly called ‘ Fung Sedng, ‘ wind box,’ and is 
contained in an oblong box about two feet long, ten inches high, and six 
inches wide. These dimensions, however, vary according to the whim’tif 
the maker, and they occur from eight inches, to four feet or more in length, 
and so of the width and height. The annexed profile view will give 
some idea of the principle upon which it is constructed.” 

® History of Sumatra, p. 181. ^ Dampier’s Voyage.s, i. 420. “ Chinese Repository/ 

iv. 455. Ogilvy's Africa, Lon. 1670, p. 356. 
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No. 112. Section of n Cbincso Bellows. 


“ A, B, C, D, is a box divided into two chambers at the line 0 H. In 
the upper one is the ’piston E, which is moved backwards and forwards 
by means of the handles attached to it; and is made to fit closely by 

means of leather or paper. 
The lid of the box slides 
upon ihe top, and is suffi- 
ciently thick to allow the 
workman to labor upon it. 
At F J are two small 
holes each covered with a 
valve ; and just below 
tliem, at 0 H in the divi- 
sion of the two chambers, are larger holes, for the entrance of the 
wind into the lower chamber. This part of the bellows is made of a 
thick plank, hollowed into an ovoid form, and is about an inch thick. 
The clapper G is fastened to the back side of the box, and jilays hori- 
zontally against the two stops placed near the mouth I. It is made as 
high as the chamber, and when forced against the stop, it entirely closes 
the passage of air beyond. Wlien the piston is forced inwards, as repre- 
sented in the cut, the valve at F is closed, and that at J is opened ; and 
thus the upper chamber is constantly filled with air. The wind driven 
into the lower chamber by the piston urges the clapper G against the 
stop, and is consequently forced out at the mouth. The stream of air is unin- 
terrupted, but not equable, tliough in the large ones the inequality is hardly 
perceived. An iron tube is sometimes attached to the mouth which leads 
to the furnace, and in other cases the mouth itself is made of iron.” The 
Chinese generally use them in an inclined or horizontal position, frequently 
making use of the upper side as a work bench. In the figure (and the 
one given by Chambers) two rods arc connected to the piston to prevent 
it from springing when used ; this appears to be the practice with regard 
to those of large dimensions. In small ones a single rod is sometimes used, 
and the chamber is cylindrical. In the collection of M. Bertin, (a French 
minister and secretary of state in the former part of the last century,) 
which contained “ about 400 original drawings, made at Pekin, of the 
arts and manufactures of China ” a portable and single-acting bellows is 
represented as in the next figure,^ 



No. 113. Cliinese Single Bellows, and Tinltor. 


the air is forced out by the opposite extremity.” 


“ This instrument is 
made like a box in 
which is a piston, so 
constructed that when 
it is drawn out behind, 
the vacuum which it oc- 
casions in the box makes 
the air rush in with great 
impetuosity through a 
lateral opening, to which 
a sucker [a valve] is af- 
fixed : and when the pis- 
ton returns in an inverse 
direction, the sucker 
[valve] closes itself, and 
Navarette preferred the 


^ China, its Customs, Arts, &.c., translated from the French. Lon. 1824 ; vol. i. 17. 
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Chinese bellows to the European one, he said it was more commodious 
and efficient.'’ It is employed to some extent in having been intro- 

duced from China.® 

Since the preceding remarks were written, we have examined two 
bellows from China, in the splendid “Chinese Collection” in Philadelphia. 
One of them belonged to a traveling blacksmith. It is formed of a cylin- 
drical joint of bamboo, 2J feet in length, and between five and six inches 
diameter. The piston rod is a wire J or f of an inch thick, with a small 
gimlet handle. Air is admitted through a cluster of five or six small holes 
in each end, which are covered in the inside by paper flaps : these are the 
induction valves, marked J F in No. 112. Along one side of the bellows 
a strip of Avood 2^ inches wide and. 1;^ thick, is secured by what appears 
to be eight small thumb screws, and the junction made tight by cement or 
wax ; this projecting piece resembles those on the sides of high pressure 
steam-engine cylinders, and is intended for a somewhat similar purpose, its 
Interior being hollowed into a passage for the wind Avhen expelled by die 
piston from either end of the cylinder. A short metallic tube conveys 
the wind from the middle of this piece to the furnace as in No. 112. The 
ends of the bellows are secured from splitting by two thin and narrow 
iron hoops, and at one place a small clamp is driven across a crack, as is 
sometimes practiced in mending wooden bowls. The instrument resem- 
bles the one in the last figure, but is double acting: the figure of the artist 
accompanying it is seated on the ground and works it with one hand while 
he attends the fire with the other. 

The other bellows consists of a long box like the one figured at No. 112. 
From the circumstance of its not being confined in a glass case, and per- 
mission to examine its interior having been politely accorded, we had an 
opportunity of ascertaining some particulars that are not mentioned in any 
published account of these instruments that has fallen in our way. It is 
twenty-two inches long, seven deep, and five wide, made of thin boards 
of a species of fir and extremely light : the sides and ends are dovetailed 
together ; and the bottom appeared to be intended to slide over the sides, 
having strips projecting from it and no pins or nails visible ; this arrange- 
ment enables a person to examine the interior, and to replace or repair the 
valves, &c. with great facility. The boards of which the machine is made 
are of a uniform thickness (about f of an inch) except the top, which is 
1-^ inches. The reason for this extra thickness was perceived as soon as 
it was removed, (it was secured to the sides and ends by long wooden 
pins,) for a deep and wide groove is made through its whole length with 
the exception of ^ of an inch at each end, and at the middle of the groove 
a passage is cut at right angles to it through one side for the air to pass 
into the tuyere. Upon the removal of this thick cover, the inside of the 
box was not exposed, for another thin one was found inserted witliin the 
sides, and flush with their edges. This was a board slipped between the 
sides and resting upon the upper edge of the piston, having two openings, 
one at each end, which coincided with the groove in the outer cover, (the 
inner cover is represented by the line H O in No. 112 ;) hence the wind 
is driven by the piston alternately through each opening into the groove, 
and by the action of the valve in the middle of the latter, is compelled 
to pass into the tuyere. This valve is represented at U in No. 112, 
and from an inspection of that cut, it will be apparent that some contri- 
vance of the kind is absolutely necessary, in order to prevent the wind 
when forced from one end of the bellows, from passing along the groove 
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into the other end : it consists of a narrow piece of hard wood of the same 
depth as the groove, and of a length that rather exceeds the width of 
the groove. A hole is drilled throngh one end and a pin driven through 
it into the solid part of the cover, so that it turns freely on this pin, and 
closes and opens a passage for the escape of the wind into the tuyere. It 
is driven hy the wind at every sti'oke of the piston against the opposite 
cheek of the groove, and thus prevents the wind from passing into the 
other end of the cylinder, as shown at G- in No. 112. It is surprising how 
easily this valve plays although its upper and lower edges rub against the 
surfaces of the two covers — a trifling movement of the piston drives it 
against the cheek, and occasions a snapping sound somewhat like that 
from the contact of metal. 

When the inner cover was raised out of its place, the piston and induc- 
tion valves were exposed to view, and the simplicity and efficiency of 
these parts were in keeping with the rest : the two valves are mere flaps 
of paper, glued at their loioer edges to the under side of the openings, 
and hence they stand nearly perpendiculai', instead of being suspended from 
above ; the slightest impulse of air closed tliem. The pkston is half an 
inch tlhck, but is reduced at the edges to a quarter of one ; it apjoears to 
be formed of two thin pieces which, united, are equal in thickness to that 
mentioned ; and between them are inserted two small sheets of moderately 
stiff paper, which project an inch over every side. The part that pro- 
jects is folded at the corners and turned over the edges of the piston ; 
one sheet being turned one way, and the other the contrary, so that when 
the piston is moved, the air presses the paper against the sides of the bel- 
lows and renders the piston perfectly tight, on the same principle as the 
double cupped leathers of fire-engines and other forcing-pumps ; and at 
the same time without any perceptible increase of friction. The two pis- 
ton rods are half inch square, and work through holes in one end of the 
box without any stuffing-box. The whole machine is of wood, except 
the paper for the piston and valves. Although the instrument appears to 
be a rectangular box, it is not exactly so, the bottom being a little wider 
than the top. 

It would be superfluous to point out die application of piston bellows to 
raise water, since they are perfect models of our atmospheric and forcing- 
pumps. Why, then, it may be asked are not the Chinese found in the 
possession of the latter '{ In reply to this question, it may he observed : 1. 
That from our imperfect knowledge of the people, it is not certain that 
such machines have not been, and are not used to a limited extent in the 
interior of that great empire. 2. That custom, and probably experience, 
have induced them, in common with other nations of the Oriental world, 
to give the preference to more simple devices — to their chain pump, bam- 
boo wheel, &c., a preference which we know is in some instances based 
on solid gi’ounds : for example, tho chain pump as used by them, raises 
more water with the same amount of labor, tlian any atmospheric or Ibrc- 
ing-pump, if placed under the same circumstances. And as for the noria 
or bamboo wheel, which driven by a current, raises water night and day, 
and from 20 to 50 feet, we are told that it answers the purpose “as com- 
pletely as the most complicated European machine could do; and I will 
answer for it [says Van Braam] that it does not occasion an expense of 
ten dollars.” 3. A circumstance connected with one of their ancient as well 
as modern scenic representations, shows that when the forcing or spouting 
of water is required, their artists are at no loss for devices to effect it; and 
that, too, under very unusual circumstances. One of the pantomimes per- 
formed at Pekin is the “ Marriage of the /Sea with the Land.’' The 
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latter divinity made a display of his wealtli and productions, such as dra- 
gons, elephants, tigers, eagles, ostriches, chestnut and pine trees, &c. 
The Ocean, on the other hand, collected whales, dolphins, porpoises and 
other sea monstci’s, together with ships, rocks, shells, &c., “ all these ob- 
jects were represented by performers concealed under cloths, and who 
played their parts admirably. The two assemblages of productions, ter- 
restrial and mai’ine, made the tour of the stage, and then opened right and 
left to leave room for an immense whale, which placed itself directly 
before the emperor, and spouted, out several hogsheads of water, which 
inundated the spectators who were in the pit.”“ As both the water and 
forcing apparatus were contained within the moving figure, we can only 
imagine the jets to have been produced by means of piston or bellows 
forcing-pumps, or something analogous to them — or by air condensed in 
one or more vessels containing water, like soda fountains. 4. If Chinese 
lads never discovei’ed a source of amusement in the application of their 
bellows (some of which are only eight inches long) as squirts or pumps, 
they must differ essentially from lads of other nations — a position that few 
judges of human nature would admit. Boys are the same in all ages, and 
the mischievous youngsters of the Celestial Empire have doubtless 
often derived as much pleasure from annoying one another with water 
ejected from these implements, as those of Europe and this country do 
with similar devices. Such an application of them was sure to be found 
out by boys, if by no one else. Whether die bellows-pump originated 
in this manner or not, may be uncertain, but several useful discoveries 
have been brought to light in much the same way : it was a youth who 
changed the whole character of the steam-engine, by giving it that feature 
upon which its general utility depends — his ingenuity, stimulated by a 
love of play, rendered it self-acting. 

The antiquity of the Chinese bellows is a subject of much interest. It 
may have been the instrument which Anacharsis introduced into Grreece, it 
having, perhajDs, been employed by his countrymen, the ancient Scythians, 
as well as by their descendants, tlie modern Tartars. If it has been in 
use, as supposed, from times anterior to Grecian and Roman eras, the 
origin of the pump in the second century B. C. can hardly be sustained; 
for when the induction valves of one of these bellows are placed in water, 
(as wo suppose has occasionally been done ever since its invention,) it is 
then the “ water forcer” of Ctesibius ; and if pipes be connected to F and 
J, (No. 112,) and their orifices placed in a liquid, the apparatus becomes 
the double acting pump of La Hire. But what may be surprising to some 
persons, its construction is identical with that of the steam-engine ; for let 
it l)c furnished with a crank and fly wheel to regulate the movements of 
its piston, and with apparatus to ojoen and close its valves, then admit 
steam through its nozzle, and it becomes the double acting engine of Boul- 
ton and Watt. Again, connect its induction orifices to a receiver, and it 
becomes an exhausting air-pump; apply its nozzle to the same vessel, and 
it is a condensing one. The anost perfect blowing machine, and the chf 
dj'ceuvre of modern modifications of the pump, are also its fac-similes. 

It would' seem that the Chinese have other kinds of bellows, or differ- 
ent modes of working these. Bell, in his account of the Russian embassy 
in 1720, says that he was lodged in a village twelve miles from Pekin in 
a cook’s house, which gave him an opportunity of observing the customs of 
the people even on trifling occasions : “ My landlord,” he observes, “ be- 
ing in his shop, I paid him a visit, where I found six kettles placed in a 
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row on furnaces, having a separate opening under each of thena for re- 
ceiving the fuel, which consisted of a few small sticks and straw. On 
his pidling a thong, he blew a pair of bellows which made all his kettles 
boil in a very short time.”® Like other Asiatics, the Chinese have proba- 
bly a variety of these instruments. The van, or winnowing machine, 
which we have received from them, is a rotary bellows. See page 70 
of this volume. 

Various rotary bellows are described by Agiicola, as employed in the 
ventilation of mines, and worked by men with cranks, and in one instance 
by a horse treading on the periphery of a wheel.^ Rotary blowing 
machines have been represented as of more recent origin, but they are in 
all probability of great antiquity. The Spaniards introduced them into 
Peru as early as 1545, to reduce the silver ores, but they were soon aban- 
doned.® For rotary pumps, see a subsequent chapter of this book. 

We are indebted for some interesting information respecting the arts of 
various islanders of the Indian ocean to Mr. William Clark of Philadel 
phia, who, besides spending several year’s in whaling voyages, resided 
two years in Southern Africa. The vessel to which he was attached hav- 
ing on one occasion touched on the coast of Madagascar, some native 
smiths were found using bellows that excited particular attention ; some 
were cylindrical, being formed of bored logs, others were square trunks, 
five or six inches in diameter, and about five feet long ; but the internal 
construction of both was the same. The ship’s carpenter was permitted 
to open one. It was composed of four planks that had been split from 
trees, the insides shaved smooth and straight, and the whole put together 
with wooden pins instead of nails or screws. It was divided into two 
parts by a partition or disk, which was permanently secured in its place, 
(shown at A in the annexed cut,) where, like a piston, it occupied the 
entire space across. On one side of the trunk, and 
opposite the edge of A, an opening was made for 
the insertion of the tube G that conveyed the wind 
to the fire, the edge of A at this place being feather- 
ed, and a small projecting piece added to it, in 
order to direct the current of air from either side 
of the partition into C. An opening was made in 
the centre of A, through which a smooth piston 
rod B, played ; two pistons or boards, P P, accu- 
rately fitted to work in the trunk, were attached 
on opposite sides of the partition to B ; those pis- 
tons were perforated, and the openings covered by 
fiaps or valves like those of a common pump box, 
but the upper one was secured to the under side 
of the piston as shown in the figure. The trunk 
rested on four short pieces of wood pegged to it. 
In some, holes were made at the lower part for 
the admission of air. These bellows were there- 
fore double acting, and consequently one of them 
was equal in its effects to two of those represented 
at No. Ill, which dx’ive the air out only on the de- 
scent of the piston, whereas these forced it into the 
fire both on ascending and descending. Thus, 
when the blower raised the rod B, the nap on the 
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the trunk was expelled through C ; at the same time the flap of the upper 
piston was opened by its own weight and the air passing through it, and 
on the descent of B all the air in the upper part of the trunk was forced 
into the fire in like manner; hence an uninterrupted, though not an equable 
blast of wind was kept up. The whole apparatus was of wood except 
the flaps, which were pieces of green hide rendered pliable by working 
them in the hands ; and they were prevented from opening too far by 
narrow slips of the same material pegged over them. There was no 
packing to the pistons, but they were moved with great rapidity. 

These bellows are different from those described by Dampier, Sonnerat 
and Ellis, as used in the same island ; but they serve to corroborate a re- 
mark that has been made by several travelers, viz : that the negroes of 
Africa are in possession of a great variety of those instruments. The one 
above described is a fine specimen of their ingenuity, for there can be little 
doubt that it is original with them — it evidently is not derived from the 
double acting bellows of China, nor can it have been procured from Europe, 
since nothing of the kind has, we believe, ever been used there. It is the 
only bellows that we have met with having valves in the pistons. 

It need hardly be observed that double 2'>um‘ps have been made on the 
same principle. There is one figured by Belidor in the second volume of 
his Architecture Hydraulique, which differs from the above figure only in 
having two short piston rods connected together by a fi-amc on the outside 
of the cylinder, instead of one long one working through the disk. 

No stronger proofs could possibly be adduced of the analogy between 
pumps and bellows, than what the figures in this and the preceding chapter 
afford. 

While engaged on this part of the subject we were induced to refer 
again to the accounts of the old Mexicans and Peruvians, in hopes of find- 
ing some indications of the jjump in the instruments employed to urge air 
into their furnaces ; but, strange as it will appear to modern meclianics, they 
are said to have been wholly ignorant of the bellows. This, if true, is a 
very singular fact; and, considering the extent to which they practiced the 
arts of metallurgy, one that is unexampled in the history of the world. It 
appears, moreover, irreconcilable with the opinion of their oriental origin; 
for it is difficult to conceive how emigrants or descendants of emigrants 
from Asia, could have been ignorant of this simple instrument which has 
been used in one form or another on that continent from the earliest times, 
and which is still employed by the rudest tribes there, and also in all those 
parts whence the early Peruvians are supposed to have come. The bel- 
lows is common almost as the hammer, from the peninsular of Malacca to 
that of Kampschatka, and from the Phillippine islands to those of Japan. 
In Africa, too, it is used in great variety and by people whose progress in 
the arts is far behind that of the ancient smiths of America. 

How little is known respecting the mechanical implements of Mexican 
and Peruvian workmen and of their processes, and yet but three centuries 
have elapsed since the latter were in full operation ! We are not aware 
that a single tool has been preserved, much less their modes of manufac- 
ture ; nor is this much to be wondered at when the spirit that animated 
the conquerors is considered — ^it was the acquisition of gold, not the tools 
for or manner of working it, that they had in view ; and had it not been 
for the prodigious amount of bullion which they found worked into va- 
rious figures and utensils, we should scarcely have ever heard of the latter; 
and yet the workmanship on some of them, exceeded the value of the metal. 
That there are errors in the accounts of early writers on the arts and ap- 
paratus of old American mechanics is unquestionable, and among them 
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may be mentioned tliat wbich confined tke materials of their cutting in- 
struments to obsidian and other stones ; whereas it is now certain that 
they had chisels, &c. of bronze or alloys of copper and tin; and probably 
of a similar composition to those of Egyptian workmen. As for bellows, 
it was no easy task (supposing it had been undertaken by the old histo- 
rians of Mexico and Peru) to determine positively that they were unhioim 
throughout those extensive countries. To ascertain what tools were and 
were not used, required something more than a supierficial knowledge of 
the people. Before a stranger could speak decidedly on the subject of 
bellows, it was necessary that he should become familiar with their modes 
of working the metals, by frequently visiting them in their workshops and 
dwellings; and, from an intimate knowledge of their language, making in 
quiries respecting the tools and details of the processes adopted by artisans 
of distant tribes ; for bellows might be used to a limited extent in one 
country, and (from variety in the ores, articles manufactured or customs 
of workmen) not at all in another. But there does not appear to have 
been any efforts made to collect information of this kind by the con- 
querors — its value was not appreciated by them or by their immediate 
successors, and hence the opportunity was neglected and could never be 
recalled ; for other historians agree with Clavigero, that the wonderful 
arts of the Mexican and Peruvian founders were soon lost, “ by the de- 
basement of the Indians and the indolent neglect of the Spaniards.” Even 
Grarciiasso, although a native Indian, by his mother’s side, does not seem 
to have possessed any particular knowledge on the subject of working the 
metals : he derived his information from Acosta, to whose work he refers 
his readers. 

But what are the proofs that bellows were unknown to the subjects of 
Manco Capec and Motezuma % The principal one is derived from their 
fusing metals without them: they kept their furnaces in blast, it is alledged, 
by the breath of a number of men who blew on the fires through tubes of 
bamboo. That this was often practiced there is no doubt, and that it was 
general custom is admitted; but it does not therefore follow that they 
had no contrivances for producing artificial blasts : this will appear from 
the practice of oriental gold and silver smiths, both of ancient and modern 
times. The fusion of gold and silver with blowing tubes is a device of remote 
antiquity, and like all ancient customs relating to the useful arts, it is still 
practiced by the Hindoos, Malays, Ceylonese, Persians and other Asiatics ; 
and also by Egyptians and numerous African tribes. The goldsmiths of 
Sumatra, Mr. Marsden observes, "in general use no l)ellows,oMt blow the 
fire with their mouths through a joint of bamboo ; and if the quantity of 
metal to be melted is considerable, three or four persons sit round the fur- 
nace, which is an old broken Ic^oali, or iron pot, and blow together : at 
Padang alone, where the manufacture is more considerable, they have 
adopted the Chinese bellows.”® We have already described the single 
and also a double acting bellows of these people; besides which they have 
that of China, and yet it seems that all the working goldsmiths of the coun- 
try, except those of a single town, still melt their metal as the Mexicans 
and the Peruvians did : hence the mere fact of the old smiths of these con- 
tinents using blowpipes to fuse metal, is no more a proof of their igno- 
rance of bellows, than the like practice is of modern Asiatics being also 
ignorant of them. 

Nothing is easier than to err respecting a knowledge of bellows in for- 
mer times, by inferences drawn from the use of blowpipes. In the oldest 
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monuments of Egypt (those of Beni Hassan) the latter are represented in 
the remote age of Osirtasen, 1700 B. G. which to a superficial observer 
might lead to the supposition that the former were then unknown ; but a 
close examination of the sculptures shows the fallacy of such a conclusion, 
since blowing tubes are also figured long after the reign of Thothmes in 
whose time bellows were certainly common.^ Again, on the last day of 
the feast of Tabernacles, the Jews were allowed by rabbinical precepts 
to light one fire from another, but not to strike new fire from stone or 
metal, nor to quench it, although to save their goods, “ nor to blow it with 
bellowcs, but with a reede”^ Now a straiiger, having an imperfect know- 
ledge of Jewish customs, upon witnessing fires thus blown would, in some 
parts of the world, be very apt to conclude that they had no bellows. And 
again, if we had not a proof that our domestic bellows was known to the 
Romans, we might have inferred from Pliny’s account of statuaries and 
painters representing individuals blowing fires with their mouths, that artifi- 
cial instruments for the purpose were then unknown. 

Enough may be gathered from early writers on America to account 
for bellows not being employed in those operations in which they would 
seem to have been most required, viz : in smelting of metals. According 
to Acosta, some ores could not be reduced by bellows, but only Ijy air 
furnaces. G-arcilasso, in the last chapter of the eighth book of his Com- 
mentai’ies, makes the same remark. In smelting the silver ore of Potosi, 
he says the Indians used neither bellows nor blowing tubes, but a natural 
wind, which, in their opinion, was the best ; they therefore fused the ore 
in small furnaces placed on the hills in the night time, whenever the wind 
was sufficient for the purpose ; and it was a pleasant sight, he observes, 
“to behold eight, ten, or twelve thousand of those fires at the same time, 
ranged in order upon the sides of the mountains.” The Spaniards suspect- 
ing that the metal, when thus diffused among a great number of hands, 
might be more readily purloined, and that much of it was wasted in so 
many fires, introduced blast furnaces, the fires in which were urged “by 
large bellows,” but these not succeeding, (the blast being too strong,) they 
had recourse to rotary bellows, (“ engines with wheels, carried aboitt with 
sails like a windmill which fanned and blowed the fire,”) but these also 
failed to accomplish the purpose, “ so that the Spaniards despairing of the 
success of their inventions, made ttse of those which the Indians had framed 
and contrived.” No stronger reason could bo adduced why the bellows 
was not previously used in the reduction of ores. 

At a subsequent fusion of the metal in their dwellings, the workmen 
(says G-aixilasso) instead of bellows, continued to use blowing tubes, 
“though our [Spanish] invention of bellows is much more easio and forci- 
ble to raise the fire.” Supposing they were ignorant of bellows before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, here is a pi’oof that after they became acquainted 
with these instruments, they still preferred their tubes, as the gold and 
silver smiths of Asia generally do at this day ; and hence the use of such 
tubes does not show, as has been stated, “ that they were unacquainted 
with the use of bellows.” , 

If there was nothing else to adduce in favor of the old Peruvians being 
acquainted with bellows, or with the principle of their constimction and ap- 
plication, than the balsas or blown floats which their fishermen and those 
of Chili used instead of boats, we should deem them sufficient. These 
were large bags made of skins of the sea wolf and filled with air. They 
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were “ so well sewed, tliat a considerable weight could not force any of 
it out.” They carried from twelve to fourteen hundred pounds, and if any 
air escaped, there were two leathern pipes through which the fishermen 
“blow into the bags when there is occasion.” Frezier’s Voyage to the 
South Seas, page 121. These were real bellows, only applied to another 
purpose. Had they not been found less efficient or less economical than 
blowing tubes, they would doubtless have been used as substitutes for the 
latter in the fusion and reduction of ores. It may here be noticed as a 
singular fact, and one which may possibly have reference to bellows, that 
Quetzalcoatl, the Mexican God of the air or wind, was also the Vulcan 
of all the nations of Anahuac. 

Both Mexicans and Peruvians were accustomed from their youth to use 
blowing tubes, for the primitive air gun, through which to shoot arrows 
and other missiles by tire breath, was universally used, and the practice 
is still kept up by their descendants, Motezuma, in his first interview 
with Cortez, shrewdly compared the Spanish guns, as tubes of unknown 
metal, to the sarhacans of his countrymen. From the expertness acquired 
by the constant employment of these instruments in killing game, it was 
natural eirougli to use them instead of bellows to increase the heat of their 
furnaces, and custom rendered diem very efficient. 

We have prolonged our remarks on this subject because it has been 
concluded that remains of furnaces, found far below the surface in vaidous 
parts of this continent and in regions abounding with iron, could never 
have been employed in reducing that metal ; for in those remote ages in 
which such furnaces were in action, the bellows, it is said, was unlcnoum; 
a position that we think untenable, and quite irreconcilable with the 
advanced state of metallurgy in those times. 

Before leaving the subject of bellows and bellows pumps, we may re- 
mark that numerous illustrations of the latter may be found in the natural 
world. To an industrious investigator, the animal kingdom would furnish 
an endless variety, for every organized being is composed of tubes and 
of liquids urged through them. The contrivances by which the latter is 
accomplished may he considered among the prominent features in the 
mechanism of animals ; and although modified to infinitude, one general 
principle pervades the whole ; this is the distension and contraction of 
flexible vessels or reservoirs in which fluids are accumulated and driven 
through the system. On the regular function of these organs the neces- 
sary motions of life chiefly depend ; by them urine is expelled from the 
bladder, blood from the heart, breath from the lungs, &c. ; they are natural 
bellows pumps, while other devices of the Divine Mechanician resemble 
syringes or piston pumps. 

The whale spouts water with a bellows pump, and in streams compared 
with which the jet from one of our fire-engines is child’s play. His blow- 
ing apparatus consists of two large membranous sacs; elastic and capable 
of being collapsed ^vith great force. They are connected with two bony 
canals or tubes whose orifices are closed by a valve in the form of two 
semicircles, similar to those known to pump makers as butterfly valves. 
When the animal spouts, he forcibly compresses the hags, already filled 
with water, and sends fordi volumes of it to the height of 40 or 50 feet. 
The roaring noise that accompanies this ejection of the liquid is heard at a 
considerable distance, and is one of the means by which whalers, in fogg^ 
weather, are directed to their prey. The proboscis of the elephant is 
sometimes used as. a hose pipe, through which he plays a stream in every 
direction by the pump in his chest. Numerous insects that live in water 
move their bodies by the reaction of that liquid on sfreams they eject from 
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their bodies : oysters and some other shell fish move in this manner. My- 
riads of marine animals also ascend and descend in their native element liy 
means of forcing pumps : -when about to dive, they admit water into cer- 
tain receptacles, and in such quantities as to render their bodies speci- 
fically heavier than the fluid they float in ; and when they wish to ascend, 
they pump out the water which carried them down. 

That expert gunner, the jaculator fish, shoots his prey with pellets or 
globules of water as from a piston pump. When an insect hovers near or 
rests on some aquatic plant within five or six feet of him, he shoots from 
his tubular snout a drop of water, and with so “ sure an aim as generally 
to lay it dead.” The habit of ejecting saliva, which some persons ac- 
quire, is by making a pump of the mouth and a piston of the tongue. 
Other animals practice the same ; thus the llama of Chili and Peru, when 
irritated, “ ejects its saliva to a considerable distance” — Frexier says ten 
paces, or thirty feet. The spurting snake of Southern Africa, it is said, 
ejects its poison into the eyes of those who attack it with unerring aim. 
The tongue of the lamprey moves backwards and forwards like a pi.ston, 
and produces that sziction which distinguishes this animal and others of the 
same family. The sting of some insects, that of the Idcc, for example, is 
a very complex apparatus, consisting of a lancet AAUth its sheath, to pene- 
trate the bodies of their enemies ; first acting as a trocar and cannlar, and 
then as a pump to force poison into the wound — “ an awl to bore a hole, 
[says Paley,] and a syringe to inject the fluid.” 

It perhaps may be supposed from the form of common pumps, that 
there is little resemblance between them and these natural machines, but 
it should be remembered that this form is purely arbitrary, (they a.re, as 
we have already seen, sometimes made of flexible materials, and alter- 
nately dilated and collapsed like the chests of animals.) The general 
custom of making them of hollow cylinders and of inflexible materials, 
arose from experience having proved that when thus made, they are more 
durable and less liable to derangement than any others that have yet been 
devised. 

The circulation of the blood in man and other animals is effected by 
apparatus strikingly analogous to sucking and forcing bellows pumj)s. The 
heart is one of these — the arteries are its forcing, the veins its suction 
pipes, and both pump and pipes are furaished with the most perfect 
valves. By contraction, this wonderful machine forces the hlood through 
the former to the uttermost parts of the system ; and by distension, draws 
it back through the latter.*^ They vai'y in dimensions as in construction. 
Some are adapted to the bodies of animals so minute as to be impercep- 
tible to unaided vision, and from these to others of every size up to the 
huge leviathan of the deep. The aorta of the whale, says Paley, “ is 
larger in the bore than the main pipe of the water-works at London 
bridge ; and the water roaring in its passage through that pipe, is inferior 
in impetus and velocity to the blood rushing from the whale’s heart.” 

Every human being may be considered as, nay is, a living pump. His 
body is wholly made up of it, of the tubes belonging to it, and die liquid 
moved by it — with such additions as are required to communicate the ne- 
cessary motion and protect it from injury. Health, life itself, every thing, 
depends upon keeping it in order. li" one of its forcing pipes, (an artery,) 
he severed, we bleed to death ; are any of its sucking tubes (the veins) 


In the 6th vol. of Machines approved by the French Academy, is tlie description of 
a bellows pump, made in imitation of the heart, by M. Bedaut, who named the working 
part of it “ La Caur,'’ the heart — of which it was a rude resemblance. 
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choked, the parts around them become diseased, like sterile land for want 
of nourishment ; does the pump itself stop working, we instantly die. The 
regularity and irregularity of its motions are indicated by the pulse, which 
has always been adopted as the unerring criterion of health and disease, 
or as an engineer would say, the number of its strokes per minute, is the 
proof of its state whether in good or bad working order. The pulse not 
only indicates incidental disorders in this hydraulic machine, but is a crite- 
rion of its age, as well as of its constant condition : the movements are 
strong and uniform in youth, feeble and uncertain in sickness and age, and 
as the machine wears out and the period of its labor approaches, its strokes 
at last cease and its vibrations are then silent for ever. 

What mechanic can contemplate this surprising machine without being 
electrified with astonishment that it should last so long as it does in some 
people ! Formed of materials so easily injured, and connected with tubes 
of the most delicate texture, whose ramifications are too complex to be 
traced, their numbers too great to be counted, and many of them too mi- 
nute to be perceived, and the orifices of all funiished with elaborate valves ; 
that such complicated machinery should continue incessantly in motion, 
sixty, eighty, and a hundred years, not only without our aid, but in spite 
of obstructions that are daily thrown in its way, is as inexplicable and mys- 
terious as the power that impels it. 

Few classes of men are more interested in studying natural history, and 
particularly the structure, habits, and movements of animals, dian mechan- 
ics ; and none can reap a richer reward for the time and labor expended 
upon it. It presents to the studious inquirer sources of mechanical com- 
binations and movements so varied, so perfect, so novel, and such as are 
adapted to every possible contingency, as to excite emotions of surprise 
that they should have been so long neglected. There is no doubt that 
several modern discoveries in pneumatics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, optics, 
mechanics, and even of chemistry, might have been Emticipated by the 
study of this department of science. Of this truth examples might be ad- 
duced from every art, and from every branch of engineering : the flexible 
water-mains (composed of iron tubes united by a species of ball and socket 
joint) by which Watt conveyed fresh water under the river Clyde were 
suggested by the mechanism of a lobster’s tail — the process of tunneling 
by which Brunei has formed a passage under the Thames occurred to him 
by witnessing the operations of the Teredo, a testaceous worm covered 
with a cylindrical shell, which eats its way through the hardest wood — 
and Sraeaton, in seeking the form best adapted to impart stability to the 
light-house on the Eddystone rocks, imitated the contour of the bole of a 
tree. The fishermen’s boats of Europe, adapted to endure the roughest 
weather, are the very model of those formed for her progeny by tlie fe- 
male gnat ; “ elevated and narrow at each end, and broad and depressed 
at the middle” — the beaver when building a dam — ^but it is vain to quote 
examples with which volumes might be filled. 
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Forcing Pumps with solid pistons : The Syringe : Its uses, materials and antiquity — ^Employed by the 
Hindoos in religious festivals — Figured on an old coat of arms — Simple Garden Pump — Single valve Forc- 
ing-pump — Common Forcing-pump— Stomach pump — Forcing-pump with air-vessel — Machine of 
Ctesibius: Its description by Vitruvius — Remarks on its origin — Errors of the ancients respecting the 
authors of several inventions — Claims of Ctesibius to the pump limited — Air vessel probably invented by 
him — Compressed air a prominent feature in all liis inventions — Air vessels — In Heron’s fountain — ^Ap- 
parently referred to by Pliny — Air gun of Ctesibius — The Hookah. 


The earliest, machine consisting of a cylinder and piston that was ex- 
pressly designed to force liquids was probably the synnge, an instrument 
of very high antiquity : see its figure in the foreground of the next illustra- 
tion. To the closed end a short conical pipe is attached whose dimensions 
are adapted to the particular purpose for which the instrument is to be 
used. The piston is solid and covered with a piece of soft leather, hemp, 
woollen listing, or any similar substance that readily imbibes moisture, in 
order to prevent air or water from passing between it and the sides of the 
cylinder. When the end of the pipe is placed in a liquid and die piston 
drawn back, die atmosphere drives the liquid into the cylinder; whence it 
is expelled through the sf;,me orifice by pushing the piston down : in the 
former case the syringe acts as a sucking pump ; in the latter as a forcing 
one. They are chiefly employed in surgical operations, for which they 
are made of various dimensions — from the size of a quart bottle to that of 
a quill. They are formed of silver, brass, pewter, glass, and sometimes 
of wood. For some purposes die small pipe is dispensed with, the end 
of the cylinder being closed by a perforated plate, as in those instruments 
with which gardeners syiinge their plants. 

It has been said that the syringe was invented by Ctesibius, being the 
result of his first essays in devising or improving the pump ; hut such 
could not have been its origin, since it is mentioned by philosophers who 
flourished centuries before him. It was known to Theophrastus, Anaxa- 
goras, Democritus, Leucippus, Aristotle, and their pupils : to the rushing 
of water into it when the piston was drawn np, these philosophers ap- 
pealed to illustrate their opposite views respecting the cause of the liquid’s 
ascent, some contending that it proved the existence of a vacuum, others 
that it did not. T o this ancient application of the syringe, most of the 
early writers on atmospheric pressure allude.**- “ It is pretty strange [ob- 
serves Desaguliers] that the ancients, who were no strangers to the nature 
of winds, and knew a great deal of their force, were yet entirely ignorant 
of the weight and perpendicular pressure of the air. This is evident, be- 
cause they attribute the cause of water rising up in pumps, or any liquors 
being drawn up into syringes (commonly called syphons on that account, 
while pumps were call’d suckin^-punips) to nature’s abhorrence of a va- 
cuum ; saying, that it fill’d up with water the pipes of pumps under the 
moving bucket or piston, rather than suffer any empty space. The syringe 
was in use, and this notion concerning its suction obtain’d long hefore 
Ctesibius, tlie son of a barber at Alexandria, invented the pump.”** 


“ See Rohatilfa Philosophy with Clarke’s Notes. Lon. 1723; vol. i. 172. Switzer’s 
Hydrostatics, Preface and 172. Chambers’ Diet. Articles Syringe, Embolus, Vacuum. 
Ex. Philos, vol. ii, 249. 
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There is reason to helieve that the syringe was employed hy the Egyp- 
tians ill the process of embalming. In various translations of the account 
given by Herodotus (Euterpe, 87) it is expressly named : “They fill a 
syringe wdth germe of cedar wood and inject it.”^ Dr. Rees, in his edi- 
tion of Chambers’ Dictionary, (Art. Embalming,) uses the terms “ infusing 
by a syringe,” and “ syringing a liquid,” &c. The least expensive mode 
of embalming was “ infusing by a syringe a certain liquid extracted from 
the cedar.”^ Beloe, in his translation, does not indicate the instrument 
used — they “ Inject an unguent made from the cedar.” As clysters origi- 
nated in Egypt, and were used mondily by the inhabitants as a preserva- 
tive of health, (Herod, ii, 77,) we are most probably indebted to the people 
of that country for tire syringe. Had it been a Grecian or Roman inven- 
tion, the name of its author would have been known, for from its utility and 
application to various useful purposes, an account of the circumstances 
connected with its origin was as worthy of preservation, as those relating 
to the pump or any other machine. . Suetonius uses the term “ clyster” to 
denote the instrument by which it was administered ; and Celsus by it, 
refers to “ a little pipe or squirt.” (Ainsworth.) Hippocrates and the elder 
Pliny frequently mention clysters, but without describing distinctly the 
instrument employed : the latter in his SOth book, cap. 7, seems to refer 
to the common pewter syringe, “ an instrumen.f. jAfe of tin:" this is at 
least probable, for pewter, according to Whittaker, was borrowed from the 
Romans. It is well ascertained that pewterers were among the earliest 
workers of metal in England. A company of them was incorporated in 
1474 ; but at what time the syringe became a staple article of their ma- 
nufacture is uncertain. 



No. 115. Syringes used by Hindoos in.celebrating- some religious festivals. 


Had the syringe not been mentioned by ancient authors, its antiquity 
might be inferred from a particular employment of it by the Hindoos. The 
arts, manners and customs of these people have remained unchanged from 
very remote times ; and such is their predilection for the religious insti- 
tutions of their ancestors, that nothing has, and apparently nothing can in- 
duce them to admit of the slightest change in the ceremonies that pertain 
to the worship of their deities : hence the same rites are still perfonned. 


“ dnoted in O^ilby's Africa. Lon. 1670, p. 81. ’’ Historical Description of Egypt 
Newcastle : vol. i. 602. 
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and by means of the same kind of instruments as when Alexander or 
even Bacchus invaded India. In some of their religious festivals the 
synnge is made to perform a prominent part; for a red powder is mixed 
with water, with which the worshipers “ drench one another by means 
of a species of squirt ; to represent Parasuu Idama, or some other hero 
returning from battle covered with blood.” Some writers suppose the 
ceremony is designed to celebrate “ the orgies of Krishna with his mis- 
tresses and companions.” No. 115 represents a rajah and some of his 
wives engaged in this singular species of religious worship and connubial 
exercise, in honor of Krishna. The instruments are clearly garden syringes, 
and probably of the same kind as are mentioned by Heron of Alexandria, 
as used in his time for sprinkling and dispersing water. 

The Hohlee is another Hindoo festival which resembles in some mea 
sure the Saturnalia of the Komans. It is observed through all Hindostan, 
and in celebrating it, the syringe is put in requisition. .Mr. Broughton, 
who, with some other Euroi^eans, visited a Mahratta rajah to witness the 
ceremony, observes — “ A few minutes after we had taken our seats, large 
brass trays filled with aheer, and the little balls already described were 
brought in and placed before the company, together with a yellow-coloured 
water, and a large silver sqv.irt for each individual. The Muha Raj him- 
self began the amusements of the day, -by spfinkling a little red and yellow 
water upon us from the goolahdans, small silver vessels kept for the pur- 
pose of sprinkling rose-water at visits of ceremony. .Every one then 
began to throw about the aheer, and to sqwirt at his neighbour as he pleas- 
ed.” (Sholjerl’s Hind. vol. il, 24 i, and vol. vi, 14.) A somewhat similar 
custom prevails in Pegu, At the feast of loaters, the king, nolilos, and 
all the people sport themselves by throwing water upon one another ; and 
“ it is impossible to pass the streets without being soundly wet.” (Oving- 
ton’s Voyage to Surat in the year 1689. Lon. 1696 : page 597.) 

The syringe in front of No. 115, is copied from Rivius’ G-erman Trans- 
lation of Vitruvius, A. D. 1548. It is from a view of the barber’s shop 
belonging to the father of Ctesibius. (See pp. 121 and 122 of this volume^ 
Across the shop is a partition, behind which the young philosopher is seen 
intently perusing a book, and on the floor around him are a flute, a syringe, 
a pair of bellows, bagpipes, &c. ; while in front, the old gentleman in the 
European costume of the 16th century, and with a sword at his side ! is 
actively engaged in purifying the head and face of a customer. 

In the third volume of a Collection of “Emblems, ITuman and Divine” 
in Latin: Prague, 1601, page 76, a pair of bellows, a syringe, and a flying 
eolipile are represented as forming the device of some old Italian family, 
with the singular motto, “ ^odo cst viento” 

Pew ancient devices could be pointed out that have given rise to more 
important improvements in the arts than the primitive syringe. Its modi- 
fications exert an extensive and beneficial influence in society. As a pis- 
ton bellows it is still extensively used in oidental smithcries — and as the 
same, it contributed to one of the most I'efined pleasures of the ancients, by 
supplying wind to their organs. It may be considered as the immediate 
parent of the forcing if not of the atmospheric pump — in both of which 
It has greatly increased the comforts and convcniencies of civilized life ; 
in the fire-engine it protects both our lives and our property from the 
most destructive of the elements ; and in the hands of the surgeon and 
physician it extends the duration of life by removing disease. The mo- 
dern philosophical apparatus for exhausting air, and the ancient one for 
condensing it ; the mammoth blowing machines in our founderies, and 
the-steam engine itself, arc all modifications of the syringe. 
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The ordinary forcing punip has two valves, as in the annexed figure, 
which represents it as generally made. The cylinder is placed above the 
surface of the water to be raised, and consequently is charged by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere ; the machine, therefore, is a compound one, dif- 
fering from that last described, which 

J pU is purely a forcing pump, the water en- 

tering its cylinder by gravity alone, 
li 1 action of the machine now under 

consideration is similar to that of the 
i}. ^^1 syringe: when the piston is raised the 

5 i 1 1 I I' ^ ^ \ pipe below the cylinder rushes 

11 I p \ through the valve and is expelled on 

ij I | |i the descent of the piston through the 

|i I II I ^ other valve in the ascending or dis- 

I ill charging pipe; and on a repetition of 

^ the strokes of the piston, water rises in 

the suction pipe, enters the cylinder, 
and is expelled in the like manner. 
lEagsffl Pumps of this kind are sometimes placed 

§1 in the yards of dwelling houses, the 

I ffl suction pipe extending into a well, and 

j the ascending one to a cistern in the 

upper parts of the building. In these 

" ri- 3 =^ cases a cock is generally inserted a lit- 

tie above the valve in the ascending 
No. 118, Common Forcing- Pump. pipe to Supply Water if required in the 

vicinity of the pump. 

The beautiful instrument used of late years to transfer liquids into and 
from the human stomach is a modification of the above machine. It cannot 
with propriety be named a syringe, for as it is furnished with valves, it is, 
in every respect, a pump. Having been employed with mucli success in 
withdrawing poison from the stomach, it is now justly classed among the 
essential apparatus of the surgeon. Its origin and history are detailed in 
a pamphlet published by its inventor, Mr. John Read, of England, who 
devised it in 1819, and in the following year obtained a patent for it under 
the name of a "Stomach and Enema Pump.” After visiting London 
twice in vain for the purpose of procuring suitable tubes, he tried to get 
some made in the country, but failed. On a third visit to the metropolis 
he obtained an indifferent one which he thought might answer, and after 
adapting it to a 25ump, " I then [he observes] jorcsented it to Sir Astley 
Cooper, who asked me for what purpose it was intended ; I told him it 
was intended for the removal of fluid poisons from the human stomach ; 
after a few minutes inspection of the instrument, Sir A. made the follow- 
ing reply : — ‘ about three weeks ago I was called to attend a young lady 
about 10 o’clock in the morning who had taken opium ; I gave her sul- 
phate of copjDer, sulphate of zinc and other things : I sat by her until 
eight in the evening, when she died ! If I had been in jiossession of diis 
instrument at the time, I could have relieved her in five minutes, and have 
saved her life.’ After many questions how I came to think of such a 
thing, which I satisfactorily exjalained, he said ‘ what can 1 do for you V 
my answer was — the publicity of your ojiinion is all I wish : he replied, 
‘ that you shall soon have and he ordered me to meet him the next day 
at Gruy’s Hospdtal at one o’clock, when he ju’ojoosed to try an experiment 
on a dog ; but as no dog could be procured, [that day,] Sir Astley pro- 
posed Friday at the same hour ; when I attended as before, and a dog 
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was then ready for tke experiment in the operating theatre, which was 
crowded to excess. The dog was brought to Sir A. who gave him four 
drachms of opium dissolved in water. The dog’s pulse was first at 120; 
in seven minutes it fell to 110, and from that to 90. The poison was suf- 
fered to remain in the dog’s stomach 33 minutes, till he appeared to be 
dead, and I was doubtful it would be the case before Sir A. would let me 
use the pump. I must confess I was very impatient to be at -work on the 
dog with my instrument in hand ready for action. Sir A. kept his finger 
on the dog’s pulse, then at 90, and said very deliberately, ‘ I think it will 
do now, as it is 33 minutes since I gave him the dose.* A basin of warm 
water being then brought, Sir A. passed the tube I had provided into the 
dog’s stomach : I immediately pumped the whole contents of the basin 
[the warm water] into the stomach, and as quickly repumped the whole 
from the stomach, containing the laudanum, back again into the basin. Sir 
A. observed, while I was emptying the dog’s stomach, the laudanum swim- 
ming on the surface, and said ' It will do a second basin of water was 
then injected and withdrawn by the pump as before : I asked for a third, 
but Sir Astley said it was unnecessary, as the laudanum had all been re- 
turned in the first basin.” In half an hour the animal was completely re- 
vived and running about the theatre. 

It may be of use to state, that the quickest and easiest mode of employ- 
ing a stomach pump (according to the inventor) is to use it only as a forc- 
ing pump — that is to inject warm water or other dilutents into the stomach 
until that organ becoming surcharged, the fluid regurgitates by the mouth ; 
in other words to fill the stomach to overilowing — the liquid passing down 
the tube and rising through the oesophagus by the side of it; the opera- 
tion being continued till the fluid returns unchanged. In the absence of 
a pump, a tunnel or other vessel attached to a flexible tube might answer. 



There are numerous varieties in stomach pumps, arising from the dif- 
ferent modes of constructing and arranging the valves, so as either to in- 
ject or withdraw liquids through the same tube without shifting the appa- 
ratus. No. 119 represents one that is described in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, (vol. xlii, 223.) It consists of an ordinary syringe 
screwed to a cylindrical valve box which contains two egg-shaped cavi- 
ties. In each cavity is a small and loose spherical valve that fits either of 
the orifices. Two flexible tubes are attached to each cavity as represented. 
Supjmse the upper tube inserted into a person’s stomach and the lower 
one into a basin of warm water ; if the syringe were then worked, the 
liquid would be forced into the stomach and the poison diluted : then by 
turning the instrument in the hand so as to bring the upper tube down, 
(without withdrawing the one in the stomach,) the valves would drop upon 
the other orifices in each cavity, and the syringe would raise the contents 
of the stomach into the basin, as represented in the figure. 
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We have no idea that the inventor of tlie stomach pump was indebted 
to Hudihras for the hint, yet that old warrior seems not only to have been 
a proper subject for its occasional application, but he appears to have had 
some notions that might eventually have led to it. Those readers who 
are familiar with Butler’s account of him will remember that when he was 
Insulted by Talgol the butcher, the knight, as he justly might, 

“ grew high in wroth, 

And lifting hands and eyes np both. 

Three times he smote on stomach stout 
From whence at last these words broke out : 

* 4: 4>t ^ ^ 

Nor all that farce that makes thee proud, 

Because by bullocks ne’er withstood, 

Shall save, or help thee to evade 
The hand of justice, or this blade. 

Nor shall those words of venom base, 

Which thou hast from tlieir native place 
Thy stomach, pump’d to fling on me 
Go unrevenged : * * * * 

Thou down the same, throat shall devour ’em, 

Like tainted beef, and pay dear for ’em .” — Canto n, Part I. 

It was a common practice with tbe ancient Roman epicures to empty the 
stomacb by an emetic before dinner. Had tbe application of tbe pump 
for such a purpose been tben known, it would of course have been pre- 
ferred as the more agreeable and certain device of the two. But if the 
ancients had no apparatus for withdrawing the contents of the stomach, 
they were not destitute of means for conveying nauseous or corroding 
liquids into it. Pliny, in his Nat. Hist, xxx, 6. says such medicines were 
swallowed ” through a pipe or tunnel” inserted into the mouth for that 
purpose. 

The pump figured at No. 118 ejects water as a syi'inge and only when the 
piston is forced down ; but by the addition of what is called an air-vessel, the 

stream from the discharg- 
ing pipe may be made con- 
tinuous : this vessel is clos- 
ed at its upper part, and 
open at bottom, where it is 
connected by screws to the 
forcing pipe directly over 
the valve, as represented in 
the annexed illustration. A 
discharging pipe may then 
be connected to the lower 
part of the vessel, or it may 
be, as it often is, inserted 
through tbe top, in which 
case Its lower end should 
extend nearly to the bottom. 
Wlien by tbe descent of the 
piston water is forced out 
of the cylinder, part of it 
enters the pipe, and part rushes past it and compresses the air confined in 
the upper part of the vessel ; and when the piston is raised to draw a 
fresh portion into the cylinder, this air expands and drives out the water 
that compressed it and thus renders the stream constant. It will be per- 
ceived that tbe quantity of water raised is not increased by this arrange- 

34 
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ment; its flow from the discharging orifice being merely rendered uniform, 
or nearly so. ® 

In the ordinary use of forcing pumps a constant instead of an inter- 
rupted flow of water from the discharging orifice, may he a matter of 
no importance ; but when those of large dimensions are required to raise 
it to great elevations, air vessels are not only valuable but indispensable 
adjuncts ; for the elastic fluid within tliera forms a medium for gradually 
overcoming tlae inertia of the ascending liquid columns, -and thereby pre- 
vents those jars and shocks which are incident to all non-elastic substances 
in rapid motion, when brought suddenly to a state of rest. A column of 
water moving with gi'eat velocity through a pump, produces, when in- 
stantly stopt, a concussion like tliat of a solid rod of the same length, when 
its end is driven against an unyielding object ; but with an air-vessel, the 
effect is like that of the same rod when brought in contact with a bale of 
cotton or caoutchouc. Less force is required also to work pumps that 
have air-vessels, because in them the column of water in the discharging 
pipe is continued in motion during die ascent of the piston, hence it has 
not to be moved from a state of rest on the piston’s return. When two 
or more cylinders are connected to one discharging pipe, one air-vessel 
only is required, as in fire-engines, water-works, &c. 

It is this kind of forcing pump that is generally adopted in water- works 
for the supply of towns and cities ; the piston rods being moved by 
cranks or levers attached to water wheels : sometimes they are driven by 
windmills, steam-engines, and by animals. The cylinders are commonly 
used perpendicularly as in the ngure, but they are sometimes worked in 
an inclined and also in a honzontal position. 

The celebrated pump of Ctesibius was constructed like that represented 
in the last figure, except that it had two cylinders. It seems to have been 
almost identical in its construction with our fire-engine^. “ It remains now 
[says Vitruvius] to describe the machine of Ctesibius which raises water 
very high. This is made of brass; at the bottom a pair of buckets [cylin- 
ders] are placed at a little distance, having pipes like the shape of a fork 
annexed, meeting in a basin in the middle. At the upper holes of the 
pipes within the basin, are made valves, hinged with very exact joints ; 
which, stopping the holes, prevent the efflux of the water that will be 
pressed into the basin by the air. Upon the basin a cover like an inverted 
funnel is fitted, which is adjoined and fastened to tlie basin by a collar, 
riveted through, that the pressure of the water may not force it off : and 
on the top of it, a pipe called the tuia, is affixed perpendicularly. The 
buckets [cylinders] have valves placed below the lower mouths of the 
pipes, and fixed over holes that are in their bottoms : then pistons turned 
very smooth and anointed with oil, being inclosed in the buckets [cylin- 
ders] ai*e worked with bars and levers from above ; the repeated motion 
of these, up and down, pressing the air that is therein contained with the 
water, the holes being shut by the valves, forces and extrudes the water 
through the mouths of the pipes into the basin ; from whence rising to the 
cover, the air presses it upwards through the pipe ; and thus from the low 
situation of the reservoir, raises it to supply the public fountains.” Book 
X, cap. 12. Newton’s Trans. 

The machine as thus described is a proof of the progress which the an- 
cients had made in hydraulics : the whole appears to have been of the 
most durable materials, and of the best workmanship. Although the figures 
of this and other machines which Vitruvius inserted in .his work are lost, 
there is little difficulty in realizing its construction from the text. Transla- 
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tors and commentators have generally agreed in their views of it as re- 
presented below, viz ; two ordinary forcing pumps connected to an air- 
vessel and one discharging pipe. 


No. 121. Macliinc of Ctcsibius. 

The cylinders a, re secured in a frame of timber, and the piston rods are 
attached by joints to levers, one end of which are depressed by cams on 
the axis of the wheel, as shown above and also at No. 89, Barbaro has 
figured a crank at the axis which gives a reciprocating motion to a hori- 
zontal shaft placed over the pumps, and projecting pieces from which impart 
motion to the piston rods. Vitruvius informs us that when machines were 
employed to raise water from rivers, they were worked by undershot 
wheels impelled by the stream, and hence the pumps of Ctesibius were 
believed to have been moved by the same means. 

But for Vitruvius we should not have known that forcing pumps con- 
stituted part of the water works of antiquity; and had he not remarked 
that they were employed to supply “ public fountains,” it might have been 
supposed that water never rose higher in the dwellings of ancient cities 
than that which was drawn directly from the aqueducts. 

It would be almost unpardonable to pass over this celebrated machine 
without further remark, since it is, in several respects, one of the most 
interesting of all antiquity. An account of its origin and early history 
would form a comraentai-y on most of the arts and sciences of the ancients, 
and would, we believe, furnish evidence of their progress in some of them 
that few are willing to believe. Although it was attributed to Ctesibius, 
there is some uncertainty respecting the extent of his claims. It may ap- 
pear invidious to attempt to rob this illustrious man of inventions ascribed 
to him, but our object is to ascertain, not to depreciate them or diminish 
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their number. It Has frequently been remarked that little dependence 
can be placed on ancient writers as regards the authors of the useful ma- 
chines. Generally those who introduced them from abroad, who im- 
proved them, increased their effects, or extended their application, were 
reputed their inventors. This has been the case more or less in every 
part of the world, and is so at the present day. The Greeks found au- 
thors among themselves for almost every machine, although most of them 
were certainly derived from Egypt. Thus, the sails and masts of ships, 
the wedge, auger, axe and level, were known before Dsedalus. The 
saw, drill, compasses, glue and dovetailing, before Talus. Cast iron was 
employed, and moulding practiced, and the lathe invented, long before 
Theodorus of Samos lived; and the screw and the crane before Archytas. 
The last individual was celebrated for various inventions, and among 
others, Aristotle mentions the child’s rattle, from which it may be infer- 
red tliat he was an amiable man and fond of children — but Egyptian 
children were amused with various species of toys, centuries before he 
flourished ; and they then had dolls whose limbs were moved by the 
pulling of strings or wires, as ours have at this day. Wilkinson’s Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Eygptians. Vol. ii, 426-7. 

As regards machines for raising water, we have already seen, that 
some have been ascribed to others than their authors. Even the siphon 
has been attributed to Ctesibius, (Adams’s Lectures, vol. iii, 372,) because 
it was found in the construction of his clepsydra, and no earlier applicatioir 
of it was then known ; but it is now ascertained to have been in common use 
among his countrymen in the remote age of Earaeses — in tlie Augustan 
era of Egypt, when the arts, we are informed, “ attained a degree of per- 
fection, which no after age succeeded in imitating.” Had the “ Commenta- 
ries of Ctesibius” to which Vitruvius referred his readers for further infor- 
mation, been preserved, we should have had no occasion to attempt a defi- 
nition of his claims to the forcing pump ; unfortunately, however, these 
and Archimedes’ Treatise on Pneumatic and Hydrostatic Engines have 
perished, and have left us in comparative ignorance of the history of such 
machines among the ancients. 

We have already seen that the syringe was in common use ages before 
Ctesibius, and tlrat it was employed by philosophers to illustrate their hy- 
pothesis of water rushing into a vacuum. Now a forcing pump is merely 
a syringe with an additional orifice for the liquid’s discharge, and having 
both its receiving and discharging orifices covered by valves or clacks. Cte- 
sibius therefore did not invent the piston and cylinder, nor was he the first 
to discover the application of these to force water, for they were in jjre- 
vious use and for that purpose. Was he the inventor of valves ? No, for 
they were usedin the Egyptian bellows thirteen or fourteen hundred years 
before he lived, and appear always to have been an essential part of those 
instruments. They were employed in clepsydra ; and were most likely 
used in the hydraulic organ of Archimedes, which Tertullian has des- 
cribed. Is the arrangement of the valves, by which water is admitted 
through otie and expelled by the other, to be ascribed to him ^ We believe 
not, for the same arrangement was previously adopted in the bellows, so 
far as regards the application of one of them, and the principle of both : 
and if it could be shown that the Chinese bellows was then in itse, as we 
suppose it was, and ;possibly known in Egypt, (for that some intercourse 
did take place in ancient times betwen Egypt and China, even if one peo- 
ple be not a colony of the other, is proved by Chinese bottles and inscrip- 
tions found in the tombs at Thebes,) then the merit of Ctesibius would 
seem to be confined principally to the construction of metallic bellows as 
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water foi’Qers,” or, to the application of valves to the ordinary syringe, by 
which it was converted into a forcing pump, either for air or water. But 
it is not certain that the last was not done before, for neither Vitruvius nor 
Pliny asserts that “ water forcers” were not in previous use. The former 
says he applied the principle of “ compressed air” to them, in common 
with " hydi-aulic organs,” “ automatons,” “ lever and turning machines,” 
and “water dials,” (Book ix, cap. 9j) hence it may as well be concluded 
from this passage, that he invented these as the pump. It is, indeed, almost 
impossible to believe that the Egyptians, of whose sagacity and ingenuity, 
unrivalled monuments have come down, did not detect the application both 
of the bellows and syringe to raise water long before Ctesibius lived ; 
hence we are inclined to place the forcing pump in its simplest form, with 
the syringe and atmospheric pump, among the works — 

“ Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot 
And buried ’midst the wreck of things that were.’’ 

That the forcing pump was greatly improved by Ctesibius, there can 
be no question ; but that which gave celebrity to his machine was proba- 
bly the air-vessel, an addition, which though not very clearly described by 
Vitruvius, appears to have originated with him. By it the putnp instead 
of acting as before like a squirt or syringe produced a continuous stream 
as in ajei d’eau, a result well adapted to excite admiration, and to give 
eclat to his name. The whole account of his machine shows its connec- 
tion with and dependence upon airj whereas had it been simjdy a forcing 
pump it would have had nothing to do with it: it would have raised water 
independently of it j and without an air-vessel Vitruvius never could liave 
asserted that it forced water up the discharging tube by means of “ air 
pressing it upwards.” Compressed air acted a prominent i'>art in all his 
machines. In his wind guns, water clocks, and numerous automata; some 
of the latter in the shape of birds, &c. appeared to sing, others “ sounded 
trumpets,” and these results are said to have been produced with “ /luids 
compressed by the force of air.” We may add that he compressed air in 
his hydraulic organs and precisely in the same manner as in the ]nimp, 
viz : liy water, and by either air or water forcing pumps. The commence- 
ment of his discoveries was the expei’iment on air with the wciglit n.ud 
speculum in his father’s shop, (see page 122) in which the descending 
weight “ compressed the inclosed air” and forced it through the several 
apertures into the open air, and thereby produced distinct sounds. “ Wlicn 
therefore Ctesibius observed that sounds were produced from the com- 
pression and concussion of air, he first made use of that pri.nrijde in con- 
triving hydraulic organs, also water forcers, automatons,” &c. What 
principle was this which Vitruvius says he applied to water forcers in 
common with organs, &c. 1 That of compressed air, as we understand 
it ; and the employment of which is so evident, in the description of 
his machine already given. 

Docs any one doubt that the air-vessel was known to, and used by 
Ctesibius '1 Let him recollect that Heron, his disciple and intimate friend, 
has also described it; for the celebrated fountain of this philosopher, 
which still bears his name, and remains just as he left it, is simply an 
air-chamber, in which the fluid is compressed by a column of water in- 
stead of a pump ; and one of his machines for raising water by steam, was 
another, in which the elasticity of that fluid was used in a similar manner. 
Besides these, there are others represented in the Spiritalia; indeed, a 
great portion of the figures in that work are modifications of air cham- 
bers. At pages 42 and 118, of Commandine’s Translation, are shown 
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spkerical vessels containing water, into wkicli perpendicular dischaiging 
tubes descend : to expel tbe liquid, syringes or minute pumps arc adapted 
to tbe vessels, for tbe purpose of injecting air or water, and by tbat means 
to produce jets d'eau. The common syringe is also figured, at large and m 
section, p. 120.® Pliny also seems to refer to air-vessels in bis xix book, cap. 
4, where be speaks of water forced up “ by pumps and such like, going 
the strength of wind enclosed,” Holland’s Trans. 

As the ancients have not particularized the claims of Ctesibius to the 
pump, it is impossible to define them with precision at this distance ol tune. 
Perhaps the instrument had been laid aside, or the knowledge of it almost 
lost when he revived and improved it, as some of his own inventions have 
been in modern times — ^his gun, for example, of which Philo of Byzan- 
tium has given a description, and which “ was constructed in such a man- 
ner as to carry stones with great rapidity to the greatest distance.”^ Its 
invention has been claimed by the Germans, the French, Dutch, and from 
the following remark of Blainville, hy the Swiss also: speaking of Basil, 
he observes, “ They make a great noise here about a hellish invention of 
a gunsmith, who invented wind guns and pistols. This invention may be 
truly called diabolical, and the use of it ought to be forbid on pain of 
death.”® Now if the modern inventor of the air gun, an instrument which, 
two centuries ago, was spoken of as “ a late invention,”^ cannot with cer- 
tainty be ascertained, it can hardly be expected that the specific claims of 
Ctesibius to the pump can be pointed out after a lapse of 2000 years. If he 
was the first to combine two or more cylinders to one discharging }^ipe — 
to form them of metal, as well as the valves and pistons — and the first to 
invent and apply air-vessels, his claims are great indeed, and for aught 
that is known to the contrary he is entitled to diem all. His merits as 
respects die latter will be apparent, if we call to mind the fact that their 
application to pumps has not been known in Europe for two centuries ; 
and that their introduction was in all probability derived from him, for it 
was not till a hundred years after Vitruvius’s description of his machine 
had been translated, printed and circulated, that we first hear of air-vessels 
in modern times. 

We may here remark that at whatever period tohacco was first smoked 
in the Hookah, (and according to some authors, this weed was used in 
Asia before the discovery of America,) the air-vessel was known; for that 
instrument is a perfect one, as any person may prove by the following 
experiment : let a smoker, instead of sucking at the end of the tube which 
he inserts in his mouth, blow through it, and the liquid contents of the 
hookah will be forced out through the perpendicular tube on which the 
weed is placed as in a miniature fire-engine, carrying up with it the pellet 
of tobacco, somewhat in the manner of those light-balls which are some- 
times placed on jets d'eau, or the boy’s pea playing on a pipe stem. An 
operation, in the .opinion of some physicians, more ’beneficial to the per- 
former than the ordinary one, and disposing of the scented material in a 
manner more suited to its value. 

®Heronis Alexandrini Spiritalmm liber. A Federico Cominandino urbinate, ex 
GrsEco nuper in Latinum conversus. 1583. 

^Duten’s Inquiry into the Origin of the Arts attributed to the Modems, p. 186. 

Travels, i, 388. ^ Wilkins' Mat. Magic. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Forcings pumps continued : La Hire’s double acting pump — Plunger pump : Invented by Moreland 5 
the most valuable of modern improvements on the pump — Application of it to other purposes than rais- 
ing water — Friotionless plunger pump — Quicksilver pumps — ^Application of the principle of Bramah’s 
press by bees in forcing honey iuto their ceils. Forcing pumps with hollow pistons: Employed in French 
water-works — Specimen from the works at Notre Dame — Lifting pump from Agriedia — Modern lifting 
pumps — Extract from an old pump-maker’s circular — Lifting pumps with two pistons — Combination 
of hollow and solid pistons — Trevethick’s pump — Perkins’ pump. 

Op the various modifications which the forcing pump has undergone 
in recent times we can notice hut a few, and of these the greater pai*t 
were most likely known to ancient engineers. The most prominent one 
is that hy which the machine is made douhle acting. Now the device hy 
which this is effected has not only frequently occurred to quite a number 
of ingenious men in their endeavours to imjjrove the pump who were ig- ^ 
norant of its having been accomplished ; hut it is an exact copy of one 
that has been applied to the wind pump of China from time immemorial, 
(see No. 112;) it probably therefore did not escape such men as Ctesihius, 
and Heron, and others who appear to have exercised their ingenuity and 
sagacity to the utmost in order to improve this machine, and who wctg 
enthusiastically attached to such researches. The remarks on modern 
improvements of the atmospheric pump, pages 225-6, are equally applica- 
ble to those of the forcing one; and it is worthy of remark, that notwith- 
standing the present improved state of mechanical science, the ancient 
forms of both now prevail — for the forcing pump as made by Ctesiluus in 
Egypt, and as described by Vitruvius as used hy the Romans, is still more 
common than any other. 

The double acting pump represented in the figure, was devised by M. 
La Hire in the early part of the last century. His description of it was 
published in the Memoirs of the French Academy in 1716; and from one 

of his expressions we perceive (what was in- 
deed'very natural) that if he was not indebted 
for the irapi'ovement to the contemplation of 
bellows, these instruments were at least close- 
ly associated with it in his mind. The pump 
I propose [he observes] furnishes water . con- 
tinually, “just as the double bellows makes 
a continual wind.” The piston rod passes 
through a stuffing box or collar of leathers on 
the top of the cylinder. The latter has four 
openings covered hy valves or clacks ; two 
for the admission of water and the same num- 
ber for its discharge. A B is the suction pipe, 
and C I) the ascending or discharging one. 
Suppose the lower end of the suction pipe in 
water; then if the piston he thrust down, 
the valve near B will close, and the air in the 
lowei- part of the wlinder will be forced 
through the valve at D and up the pipe D C, 
and in consequence of the rarefaction of the 
air above the piston, the valve at C Mill be 
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clo'sed, and water will ascend througii B A and enter the cylinder at A ; 
then if the piston he raised it will force all the water above it through the 
valve at G, the only passage for it, while at the same time a fresh portion 
will enter the cylinder dirough the valve at B. Thus at every stroke of 
the piston, whether up or down, the contents of the cylinder are forced 
out at one end, and it is replenished at the same time through the other ; 
this piimp therefore discharges double tire quantity of water that an ordi- 
nary one of the same dimensions does. The piston rod may be inserted 
through either end of the cylinder, as circumstances may require. These 
pumps are frequently used in a horizontal position. 

Another variation of the forcing pump consists in making the piston of 
the same length as the cylinder but rather less in diameter, so that it may 
be moved freely in the former without touching the sides. These pistons 
are made wholly of metal and turned smooth and cylindrical, so as to 
work through a stuffing box or cupped leathers. The quantity of water 
raised at each stroke has therefore no reference to the capacity of the 
cylinder, however large that .part of one of these pumps may be, for the 
liquid displaced by the piston can only be equal to that part of the latter 
that enters the cylinder. Switzer has given a figure and description of an 
old engine composed of three of these pumps “ that has been some years 
erected in the county of Surrey.” Newton has figured the piston bellows 
described by Vitruvius as furnishing wind to hydraulic organs in a similar 
way. In Commandine’s translation of Heron’s Spiritalia, page 159, the 
same kind of plunger is figured in a pump belonging to a water organ ; 
and at p. 71, a fire-engine, with two working cylinders, has pistons of the 
same kind. These pistons were formerly named plungers, and the pumps 
plunger-pumps. Their construction and action will be understood by the 
figure, which represents one of a number that were em- 
ployed in the water-works, York Buildings, London, in 
the last century. The piston was of brass, cast hollow 
and filled with lead, the outside being “ turned true 
and smooth.” A short rod attached to the upper end 
of the piston was connected by a chain to the arched 
end of a vibrating beam, that was moved by one of 
Newcomen’s engines. The ihston was therefore mere- 
ly raised by the engine, while its own weight carried 
it down : to render it sufficiently heavy for this pur- 
pose, a number of leaden disks (or cheeses, as they 
were named from their form) having holes in their 
centres, were slipped over the rod and rested upon the 
piston, as in the figui’e. These were increased until 
they were found sufficient to press down the piston 
and force the water up the ascending pipe. The cup- 
ped leathers through which the piston worked, were 
similar to those now used in the hydrostatic press. A 
small cistern was sometimes formed on the top of the 
pump, that the water it contained might prevent air 
irom entering through the stuffing box or between the 
cupped leather's : it served also to charge the pump 
through a small pipe or cock. A valve opening up- 
wards was sometimes placed just above the plug of 
No. 123. Plunger Pump cock, and the latter left open when the machine 

was started, that the air within the cylinder might 
escape ; and as soon as the water rose and filled the pump, the cock was 
shut. It is immaterial at what part of the cylinder the forcing or ascend- 
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ing pipe is attacTied, wliether at the bottom, near the top, or at any inter- 
mediate place. Small pumps of this kind are now commonly employed 
to feed steam boilers and for other purposes, and are worked by levers 
like the ordinary lifting and forcing pumps, the pistons being preserved 
in a perpendicular position by slings, &c. 

These pumps are believed to be of English origin, having been in- 
vented by Sir Samuel Moreland, “master of mechanics” to Charles 2d. 
Like some old philosophers, he exercised his ingenuity in improving hy- 
draulic and other engines, for raising water. Besides the plunger pump, 
for which he obtained a patent in 1G75, he invented a “ cyclo-elliptic 
movement” for transmitting motion to piston rods, a figure of which Is in- 
serted by Belidor in the second volume of his Arch. Hydrauliquc, He is 
also the reputed inventor of the speaking ti'umpet,®- of a capstan, and a 
steam-engine. In 16S1 he made experiments with an engine consisting of 
two or more of his pumps at Windsor, in presence of the king and court, 
during which he forced water from the Thames in a continual stream to 
the top of the castle ; and according to Dr. Hutton, “ sixty feet liighor.” 
Moreland visited France the same or the following year, by order of the 
king, to examine the famous water-works at Marli, and while in Paris he 
exhibited models of his pump before the French court, and also con- 
structed several for his friends. In 1683 he presented an account of va- 
rious machines for raising water to Louis 14th, in a manuscrii^t volume 
written and ornamented with much elegance; and in 1685, an account of 
his improvements was published in Paris in a work entitled, “ Elevation 
des eaux par toute sorte de machines, reduite a la raesure, au poids, a la 
balance, par le moyen d’un nouveau piston et corps de pom 2 ;)e ; et d’ltii 
nouveau mouvement cyclo-elliptique, et rejetant I’usage de toute sorte de 
manivelle ordlnaires, par le Chevalier Moreland.” It docs not apjiear that 
he ever published this work in England, for Switzer had recourse to 
Ozanam, a French writer, for a descrij^tion of Moreland’s jpump ; as he 
could procure no English account of it, “having taken great jtains to find 
out what Sir Samuel had left on that head to no purpose.” Ozanam states 
that Moreland spent “ twelve years study and a great deal of money” to 
bring this pum^D to perfection ; “ and without this neio invention it W'ould 
have been impossible to have reduced the raising of water to wciglit and 
measure, as he has done.” The latter observation refers to the leaden 
weights placed on the piston rod, and the quantity of water raised by 
them ; the water and the elevation to which it was raised being compared 
with the sum of the weights emjiloyed to force it up.*^ 

If we mistake not this is the most valuable and original modification of 
the forcing pump that modern times have produced. The friction of the 
piston is not only gi-eatly reduced, but the boring of the cylinder is dis- 
pensed with ; an operation of considerable expense and difficulty, particu- 
larly so, before efficient apparatus for that jmrpose was devised. Another 
advantage is the facility of tightening the packing without taking out tlie 
piston or even stopping the pump. The value of Moreland’s invention in 


» There is an instnunent very like a speaking trumpet in the hands oTa figure in one 
of the illnstratioas of the Eneid, executed iii the fourth or fifth century, in the 25tli piate 
of “ Painting” in D’Agincourt’a History of the Fine Arts. It is a conical tube, the 
length being equal to that of the individual using it; and by which he appears to direct, 
from the top of a tower, the combatants below. Kircherhas given a figure of a trumpet 
through which he supposed Alexander spoke to his army. 

See Switzer’s Hydrostatics, plate 25, pp. 302. 357. La Motruye’s Travels, vol. iii, 
Lon. 1732. Desagnliers’ Philos, vol. ii, 20(5. Belidor’s Architecture Hydrauliqne, loin, 
ii.fi], and L’Art D’Exploiter Lea Mines, in Arts et Metiers, page 1053, and pianche 47. 
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the estimation of engineers appears from the increasing employment 
of it. It is, moreover, for aught that is known to the contrary, tiie pai emt 
of the common lifting pump; and to its inventor the double acting steam- 
engine of Watt is in some measure due, the efficiency of that noble ma- 
chine depending entirely upon closing the top of the cylinder and passing 
the piston rod through a stuffing box ^both of which a a i ca y icon 
done in this pump. Steam-engines have also been constructed on the 
same plan as these pumps ; one long piston playing in pvo horwontai cy- 
linders, and the power transmitted from it by means of a cross-head, at- 
tached to the middle of its length, and onthatpart which moves between 
the stuffing boxes. Another celebrated machine is also copied trom them 
— Bramah’s hydrostatic press is one of Moreland’s pumps. 

There is another species of plunger pumps in which the stuffing l)OX is 
dispensed with, and consequently the piston works without . friction. A 
square wooden tube, or a common puinp log of 
sufficient length, and with a valve at its lower 
end is fixed in the well as shown in the figure. 
The depth of the water must be equal to the 
distance from its surface to the place of delive- 
ry ; and a discharging pipe having a valve 
opening upwards is united to the pump tree at 
the surface of the water in the well. The pis- 
ton (a solid piece of wood) is suspended l)y a 
chain from a working beam, a,nd loaded suffi- 
ciently with weights to make it sink. A.s the 
liquid enters the pump through the lower valve, 
and stands at the same level within as without, 
whenever the piston descends, it necessarily dis- 
places the water, which has no other passage 
to escape but tbroiigh the discluirging pipe, in 
consequence of the lower valve closing. And 
wlien the piston is again raised as in the figure, 
a fresh portion of water enters the pump and is 
driven up in like manner. 

Dr. E-obison observes tbat he has seen a ma- 
chine consisting of two of these pumps, made 
by an untaught laboring man. The plung- 
ers were suspepded from the ends of a long 
beam, on the upper surface of which tho man 
Avalked, as on the picotah of India. He stood 
on one end till one plunger descended to the 
. . bottorn .of its tube, and he then walked to the 
other end, the declivity at first being about 25°, but gi-adually growing less 
as he advanced. In this way he caused the other plunger to descend, 
and so on alternately. 

By this machine a feeble old man whose weight was llOlbs. raised 7 
rabic feet of water ll|r feet higb in a minute, and wrought eight or ten 
hours every day _ A stout young man weighing ISdlbs. raised 81 cubic 
eet to the same height in the same time. The application of this pump 
IS extremely limited, and tliere is a waste of power in the water that is 
uselessly raised around the piston at every stroke. 

The pistons of preceding machines are made of solid materials; but 

™ invented about 
Hasjvins, who made the first experiment with 
U m the house and presence of the celebrated Desaguliers. His design 
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was to avoid the friction and consequent loss of power in common pumps, 
he therefore “ contrived a new way of raising water without any friction 
of solids ; making use of quicksilver instead of leather, to keep die air or 
water from slipping by the sides of the pistons.” Various modifications 
of it were soon devised by the inventor, by I)r. Desaguliers, and by Mr. 
William Vreem, the assistant of the latter, “who was an excellent mecha- 
nic.” One form of' it is represented by the figuro^A is the suction pipe, 
the lower end of which is inserted in the water to be raised. Its upper 
end terminates in the chamber C, and is covered by a valve. The forcing 
pipe B, with a valve at its lower end, is also connected to the chamber. 

Between these valves a pipe, open at both ends, 
is inserted and bent down, as in the figure. The 
straight part attached to it is the working cylinder 
of the pump and should be made of iron. Another 
iron pipe, a little larger in the bore than the last, 
and of the same length, is made to slide easily 
over it. This pipe is closed at the bottom and 
suspended by chains or cords, by which it is 
moved up and down. Suppose this pijie in the 
position represented, and filled with mercury — if 
it were then lowei'ed, the air in the cylinder and 
between the valves would become rariiied, and 
the atmosphere pressing on the surface of the 
water in which the end of A is placed, would force 
the licptid up A till the density of the contained 
air was the same as before ; then by raising the 
pipe containing the mercury, the air, unable to es- 
cape through the lower valve, would be forced 
through the upper one; and by repeating the ope- 
ration, water would at last rise and be expelled 
in the same way ; provided the elevation to which 
it is to be raised does not exceed thirteen times 
the depth of the mercurial column around the cy- 
linder ; the specific gravity of quicksilver being 
so many times greater than that of water. When 
the depth of the former is 30 inches, the latter 
may be raised as many feet in the suction pipe and forced up an equal 
distance through the forcing one, making together an elevation of sixty 
feet ; but if water be required higher, the depth of the mercurial column 
in the moveable pipe must be propordnably increased. To make a small 
quantity of mercury answer the purpose, a solid piece of wood or iron 
that is a little less than the cylinder, is secured to the bottom of the move- 
able vessel as shown in the centre : this answers the same object as an 
equal bulk of mercury. 

These pumps have their disadvantages : they are expensive ; and how- 
ever well made, the quantity of quicksilver required is considerable — the 
agitatioir consequent on the necessary movement soon converts it into an 
oxide and renders it useless — great cai’e is also required in working these 
machines ; if the movements are not slow and regular, the mercury is very 
apt to be thrown out ; to prevent which the upper end of the vessel pon 
taining it is dished or enlarged. F or experimental researches modifica- 
tions of such pumps may be useful, but for the reasons above stated, they 
have never been extensively employed in the arts. A simple form of one 
is described in a late volume of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, and 
also in tire 22d vol. of the Journal of the Franklin Institute, p. 327. See 
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also vol. xxxii, Phil. TraBsactioiis, aiid Abridg. vol. vi, 3S2. DesaguKei-s’ 
Phil. vol. ii, 491. In Jamieson’s Dictionary, jn 852, a mercurial pump in 

the form of a wheel is described. _ . 

The hulrostatic press is simply a cylindrical forcing pump, whose piston 
IS moved bv the water, instead of the latter by it. A platen, on wliicli are 
placed the articles to be pressed, is connected to the upper end oi the jiiston 
rod; water is then ifected into the cylinder by a much smaller pump, 
and a.s this liquid is, to all practical purposes, mcompressiUe, the piston is 
necessarily raised, and the articles brought against aimmmoveablc p ate, 
between which and the platen they are compressed. The degree of pres- 
sure thus e.xcited depends upon the difference between the aiea ol the 
pistons of the pump and of the press. The apparatus exhibits in another 
fonn, the celebrated hydrostatic paradox by which the pressure of a liquid 
column however small, is made to counterbalance that of another however 
large. Hydrostatic presses have been applied with advantage in nume- 
rous operations, as, expressing oil from seeds, pressing paper, books, liay 
and cotton ; tearing up trees by the roots, proving the strength of steam 
boilers, metallic water-pipes, and even cannon. In this city (New-York) 
ships of a thousand tons are raised out of the water to repair, by one of 
th(.‘3e machines erected at the head of one of the docks. The cylinder 
is secured in a horizontal position, and the pumps are worked by a steam- 
engine. The frame on which the vessel floats, and by which it is raised, 
is suspended by a number of chains on each side that pass over pulleys and 
terminate at the end of the piston. 

There is a very interesting and beautiful illustration of the principle 
of Bramah's hydrostatic press in the conti’ivance by which bees store 
their honey. The cells, open at one end and closed at the other, are ar- 
ranged horizontally over each other, and in that position are Jilled with 
the liquid treasure. Now suppose a series of glass tumblers or tubes laid 
on their sides and piled upon one another in like manner were reejuired 
to be then tilled with water, it certainly would require some reflection to 
devise a plan by which the operation could be performed ; but whatever 
mode were hit upon, it could not be more ingenious and effective than that 
adopted by these diminutive engineers. At the further or closed extre- 
mity of each cell, they fabricate a moveahle piston of wax which is fitted 
air tight to the sides, and when a bee arrives laden with honey, (wliich is 
contained in a liquid form, in a sack or stomach,) she penetrates the piston 
with her proboscis and through it injects the honey between the closed 
end of the cell and the piston, and then stops the aperture with her feet, 
Jhe piston is therefore pushed forward as the honey accumulates behind 
it, till at last it reaches the open end of the cell, where it remains, herme- 
tically sealing the vessel and excluding the air.® As soon as one cell 
IS thus charged, the industrious owners commence with another. It 
■^11 be perceived that these pistons are propelled precisely as in the hy- 
drostatic press, the liquid honey being incompressible, (with any force to 
which It IS there subjected,) every additional particle forced in necessa- 
rily moves the piston forward to afford the required room. Without such 
a contnvance the ceUs could no more be filled, and kept so, than a bucket 
could be, with water, while laying on one side. Were the organization 
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of bees closely examined, it would doubtless be found that the relative 
diameters of their proboscis and of the cells, and the area of the (bellows) 
pumps in their bodies, are such as are best adapted 
to the muscular energy which they employ in work- 
. ing the latter. Were it otherwise, a greater force 

might be required to inject the honey and drive for- 
ward the piston, than they possess. In the case of 
^ a hydrostatic press, when the resistance is too great 
ilj to be overcome by an injection pump of large dia- 

meter, one of smaller bore is employed. 

^ We shall now produce a few specimens of forc- 

^ ■ ing pumps with hollow pistons, or such as admit wa- 

ter to pass through them. If a common atmospheric 
pM'rStegr-: pump be invei'ted, its cylinder immersed in water, 
S' A and the valves of the upper and lower boxes reversed 

^5 to : M as in the figure, it becomes a forcing, or, as it is 

sometimes named, a lifting pump; because the con- 
tents of the cylinder are lifted up when the piston is 
raised, instead of being driven out from below by its 
descent, as in Nos. 116, 117 In a lifting pump the 

=- _ - {g expelled from the top of the cylinder — in 

N0.12G. Lifting Pump. ^ forcing oue from the bottom — it is the water 
above the piston that is raised by the former ; and that which enters be- 
low it, by the latter. The pistoir rod in the figure is attached to an iron 
frame that is suspended to the end of a beam or lever as in Nos. 123, 124. 
The valve on the top of the piston, like that at the end of the cylinder, 
I pjj opens upwards. When the piston descends (which 

J I it does by its own weight and that of the frame) its 

valve opens and the water enters the upper part of 
Sfp the cylinder, then as soon as it begins to rise its 
valve closes, and the liquid above it is forced up tho 
ascending pipe. Upon the return of the piston the 
upper valve is shut by the weight of the column 
above it, the cylinder is again charged arid its con- 
IP tents forced up by a repetition of the movements. 
Machines of this description are of old date. They 
ii ^p p were foi'merly employed in raising water from 

raine.s. They were adopted by^ Rannequin in the 
Ip celebrated water-works at Mar 11 ; and by Lintlaer 

Ip fll jtei* in the engines he erected during the reign of Henry 
4th, at Neuf, to supply the Louvre from the 

j As they cannot in all locations be inserted con- 

f veniently in the reservoir containing the water to 
be raised, they have sometimes been placed in cis- 
terns erected above the original source, and sup- 
plied by atmospheric pumps extending to it, as in 
No. 127, The cylinder of the a.tmosplieric pump 
tei'minates in the bottom of the cistern, and is plac- 
ed directly under that of the lifting one; the pistons 
of both being attached to the same rod and worked 
by the same frame. Such was the construction oi 
No. 127. Pumps from wiuur- Parisian water- works at the bridge of No- 

works nt Notro Dame, Purrs, tre Dame. These consisted of a series of pumps 
arranged as in the figure, and worked by an undershot wheel. 


No. 127. Pumps from wntur- 
works nt Notro Dame, Purrs 
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If the head of a common pump (No. 90) bo closed, except an opi'iiiiijj 
through which the rod works, or may be worked, it is tlu'ii c.onvt'i'li’d 
into a lifting pump, and will raise water to any elevation tliruugli a pipe 
attached to the spout. The earliest specimen that wo have iiiot, with is 
represented by the 128th figure, from Agricola. Although a rude (h'vicc, 
it is interesting as illustrative, of the resources of old mining ongiiH'ors, in 
modifying and applying the common wooden pump nndin* a variety ol 
circumstances. The upper parts of two atmoHj)hori(5 pump.s Un-tuiiuUe 
in a close chamber or strong box, (two sides of which are rtunovt'd in the 
figure to show its interior,) their lower ends extending into water colleetc'l 
at a lower depth in the mine. T’rom the top of the box a Ibrcim^’ pipe is 
continued to the surface of the ground, or to another lovtd in ilu' mine, 
from which the water raised through it can be discharged. 'I'lie piston 
rods are worked by a double crank, one end of which turns in ti socket 
formed in the inside of the chamber, and tho other is continued tlirongli 
the opposite side and bent into a handle by which tho lakorer work.s ili(> 
machine. Two collars are formed on tho crank axle, one dost' to I lie oni - 
side, and the otlier to the inside of that part of the chamlior tlirongli wliicli 
it passes, and some kind of packing seems to havo been used to prevent 
tbe water from leaking through. Four iron arms with heavy liallH at tlielr 
ends are secured to the axle to equalize the movement. Tlieso were tin* 
old substitutes for the modern fly-wheel: they were tiulte coinmon in 
all kinds of revolving machinery in the 15th and ICtli conturiofi. 



No. 128. Lifting Pump from Agrioola. 


No. ISO, Modnrn Lifting Pump. 


The modern form of the lifting pump is represented in {Igure No. 129. 
The working cylinder being generally brass or coiipcr, and having a 
str^g fianch at each end : the upper one is covered by a plate with a 
stuffing box in the centre, through which tho poHslied p4m rod moves ; 
and the under one by another to which the suction pipe ia attached, and 
whose orifice is covered by a valve. To the forcing or discl.arglng pipe 
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a cock is commonly soldered as in No. 118, to supply water when re- 
quired at the pump. This is one of the most useful forms of the pump 
for household purposes : it may be placed in the kitchen, cellar or yard, 
and will not only draw water from a well, but will force it up to every 
floor of a dwelling, and still answer every object of the ordinary atmos- 
pheric pump; and if an air-vessel be connected to the pipe, as in No. 120, 
it will then become a domestic fire-engine’; and when a sufficient length 
of hose pipe is kept at hand, water may, in case of fire, be conveyed in a 
few moments to any part of the building. Desaguliers, a century ago, re- 
commended thi^ application of it, and it is suiq^jrising that it has not be- 
come more general. The following extract from a pump-maker’s circular, 
120 years since, refers to it. “ Pumps which may be worked by one man, 
for raising water out of any well, upwards of 120 feet deep, sufficient for 
the service of any private house or family, and so contrived that by turn- 
ing a cock, may supply a cistern at the top of the house, or a bathing vessel 
in any room ; and by screwing a leather pipe the water may be conveyed 
either up stairs, or in at a window, in case of any fire.” Switzer’s Hy- 
drostatics, 352. 

Although the valve in the ascending pipe is not an essential part of 
these pumps, it is a valuable addition, since it removes the pressure of the 
liquid column above it from the stuffing box, when the pump is not in use. 
The inventor of these pumps (and of the stufilng box) is unknown. They 
are described by Desaguliers, Belidor, and other writers of the last cen- 
tury as then common, and they are figured in the 6th volume of machines 
and inventions approved by the French Academy, p. 19. 

Sometimes the cylinder itself has been made to answer the purpose of 
an air-vessel. With this view it is made longer than usual, and the dis- 
charging pipe is connected to the middle of its length, Tjclow which the 
piston works. The air is therefore compressed in the upper part of the 
cylinder, but as it is liable to escape at the joints and through the stuff- 
ing box, a separate vessel is far preferable. Mr. Martin, in the 2d vol. of 
his Philosophy, has figured and described a pump of this kind, which he 
says was the invention of Sir James Creed. 

In 1815, the London Society of Arts awarded a silver medal and fifteen 
guineas for a lifting pump with two pistons. The cylinder was made 
twice the usual length, and each end furnished with a stuffing box through 
which two separate rods worked. The suction pipe being attached, like 
the forcing one, to the side of the cylinder; the lower piston was inverted 
having its valve on the top as in No. 126. The outer ends of the rods 
were connected to the centre of two small wheels or friction rollers which 
moved between two guide pieces, and thus prevented the rods from de- 
viating from the centre of the cylinders ; the upper wheel was connected 
by a short rod to the pump lever as in the common pumps, and the other 
one by a longer rod (bent at its lower part) to the same lever, but on the op- 
posite side of the fulcrum; so that as one was raised the other was lowered ; 
hence the two pistons alternately approached to and receded from each 
other, and consequently one of them was always forcing up water when- 
ever the machine was at work. Transactions Soc. Arts, vol. xxxiii. 115. 
We believe these pumps have never been much used, nor do we think they 
possess any advantages over two separate ones; for they are to all intents 
and purposes double pumps. The cylinders are twice the length of single 
ones — they have two pistons, two rods, two stuffing boxes, and double the 
amount of friction of single ones. Two distinct pumps are more econo- 
mical. After one of the above has been a little while in use, air will un- 
avoidably insinuate itself through the lower stuffing box and diminish or 
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destroy tke vaciaum upon wkick the efficiency of the maclmie Jt J 
The same remarks a^pply to these that were made on atmospheric p 
with two pistons, at page 227. 


kukIh. 

)iuup3 


There is a pump with two pistons in Besson’s Theatre dcs InsUMiiueiis, 
that such devices were known in the 16th century. It ''oii' 


which shows that such devices ^ _ _ _ 

sists of a square trunk four or five feet in length, and the Lore iivt? oi .mx 
inches across, immersed perpendicularly in water at the hott.oiu ol a 
well ; its lower end heiug open and the upper one closed, cxcc!j)t a t tht' 
centre, where an opening is left and covered by a valve. A sejuare jiisloii, 
with its valve opening upwards, is fitted to work iii the trunk from 1h'1o\'* 
by a rod connected to its under side, as in No. 126. A lover posM'S 


through the lower part of the trunk, (through slits made for it in t \v«> op" 
posite sides,) one end of which is secured to a piece oi timber walled in the 
well, by a pin, on which it moves; and the other end extends to llu* op- 
posite side of the trunk, where it is hooked to a chain that reachoM from 
the pump brake at the top of the well. The lower end of tho ])iston rod 
is connected by a bolt to that part of the lever that is witliin the tniiik. 
This apparatus forms the lifting or forcing part of the machine. A f{)m- 
mon pump tree or bored log extends from the place to which tlu! water 
is to be raised, to the top of the trunk, and the junction with the In 1 1 or 
made perfectly tight: an upper box or piston with its rod is fitted 1o work 
in tho tree like an ordinary wooden pump, while the valve on tho trunk 
answers the purpose of a lower box. This rod is attached to tho lirnki^ on 
one side of the fulcrum and the chain that is connected to the lov(;r nud 
lower rod to the opposite side, so that as one piston rises tlie otluu' tUi- 
scends and a constant stream of water is discharged above. 

This is the oldest pump with two pistons that we know of, and it hua 
one advantage over others, viz : in raising water without changing its di- 
rection. We at first intended to insert a figure of it, but the apparulius 
for working it is too complicated for popular illustration. Although trui- 
tion is imparted to the piston as noticed above, it is not done directly, hut 
by means of such an enormous amount of complex and 
useless machinery as would excite amazement in a riui- 
dern mechanician. There is an assemblage of rods luid 
levers, tongs and lazy tongs, chains, right and loft; ]u> tid- 
ed screws, a heavy counterpoise and a massive 
lum, &c.,all of which are I'equired to ho put in niotifui h('- 
fore the pistons can be moved. A figure of such ii. puiri ji 
would possibly interest some readers as a miUUn' t»f 
curiosity, for certainly a rarer example of the wuHto 
of power could not well be imagined : it prtismUB ii.s 
clumsy mid “round-about” a mode of accompli, siting a 
very simple purpose, as that of the genius wlio, in fuf>. 
pmg a^ cask of wine, never thought of inserling tim 
spigot into the barrel, but attempted to drive the barrel 
on the spigot. 

Sometimes pumps wth solid and hollow pistons are 
combined as in No. 130, a contrivance of Mr, Trtive- 
tlnck. The cylinder of a forcing pump corarnunicateH 
with that of an atmospheric one ; botli piston rods are 
connected to a cross-bar and rise and fiill together. 'Wlmii 
the pistons are raised the water above that in the lone 
(or atmospheric) cylinder is discharged at the spout, and 
the space below them is filled by the atmo,S])here forc- 
ing up fresh portions through the suction pipe. VVlieri 



No- 130. Trevetliick’a 
Purup. 
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the pistons descend, the valve on the suction pipe closes, and the solid 
piston drives the water in its cylinder through the hollow one in the other, 
so that whether rising or falling the liquid continues to flow. As both 
cylinders are filled at the same time, the bore of the suction pipe should 
be proportionably enlarged. The plate bolted over the opening at the 
lower part of one cylinder is to give access, in large pumps, to the 
lower valve. 

In some pumps both a solid and a hollow piston are made to work in 
the same cylinder. Such were those that constituted the " single-cham- 
lier fire-engine” of hlr. Perkins. A plunger worked through a stuffing 
box as in No. 123, and its capacity was about half that of the cylinder; 
consequently on descending it displaced only that proportion of the contents 
of the latter. The apertures of discharge were at the upper part of the 
cylinder, and a single receiving one at the bottom. From the lower end 
of the plunger a short rod projected, to which a hollow piston or sucker 
was attached, fitted to work close to tlie cylinder, so that when the plunger 
was raised, this piston forced all the water above it through the discharg- 
ing apertures. To convert one of these pumps into a fire-engine, the cy- 
linder of the pump wa.s surrounded by a shorter one of .sheet copper, the 
lower end of which was left open, and its upper one secured air-tight to 
the flauch of the pump ; the space left between the two forming a passage 
for the water expelled out of the inner one. A larger and close cylinder 
encompassed the last, and the space between them was the air chamber, to 
the lower part of which a hose pipe was attached by a coupling screw 
in the usual way. 

Such {)umps are more compact than those with two cylinders, but they 
are more complex, less efficient, and more difficult to keep in order and to 
repair. The friction of the plunger and sucker is much greater than tha,t 
of the piston of an ovdinai-y double acting pump of the same diniensions ; 
and the latter discharges double the quantity of water; for although double 
acting, the effect of these pumps is only equal to single acting ones, h'or 
the above reasons they have, we believe, become obsolete or nearly so. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rotary or rotatory pumps : Uniformity in efforts made to improve machines — Prevailing- custom » 
convert rectilinear and reciprocating movements into circular ones — Epigram of Antipater — Ancie i 
opinion respecting circular motions — Advantages of rotary motions exemplified in various inacliines 
Operations of spiimhig and weaving ; historical anecdotes respecting thorn — ^Rotary pump from S6.‘ 
viere — Interesting inventions of his — Clnssification of rotary pumps — Eve’s stoam-engino and pump- 
Auothnr class of rotary pumps — Rotary pump of the t0tU century— Pump -with sliding hutment— Trot 
ter’s engine and pump — French rotary pump — ^Braraali and Dickenson’s pump — ^Rotary pumps witli pis 
tons in the form of vnnos — Centrifugal pump — Defects of rotary pumps — ^Reciprocating rotary pumps 
A Frencli one — An English one — Defects of these pumps. 

No one can study the past and present history of numerous machines 
and devices without perceiving a striking uniformity in the efforts made 
to improve them in distant times and countries ; the same general defects 
and sources of defects seem always to have been detected, and similar me- 
thods hit upon to remedy or remove them ; the same ideas, moreover, led 
inventors to modify and apply machines to other purposes than those for 
which they were originally designed, and also to increase their effect by 
changing the nature and direction of their motions. So uniform have been 

36 
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the soecnlations of ingenious men in these i-esiioets, tlmf ime miglu la' nl- 
me specmauons oi lagc \[\rn tlie lowor naunalrf Inmi n fuiu* 

most led to suppose they had leasoncd, c ^ thue- uii- 

mon instinct; and that the adage of Solomon, le ■ - vv<irks of 

derthe sun,” was as applicable to the invoMwuB ol nun , ” ' ^ 

nature. It would indeed be no very hard task to 
was correct, to an extent not generally hcliovcc , h.ii u [ ^ 
lowing interrogatory and reply “ Is there any 1 mig w uni i- , 
said, -See, this is new1-t^ Aat?i. hem of old Hme wlucli was ladon. u--. 
Did a modern savan invent some peculiar surgu.a mstiiuin ni^ i ,,^i 
merit ’—similar ones were subsequently discovered in the nans n 1 om 
peii. Have patents been issued in late years for ecouomi/ing lu-l in f)-o 
heating of water, by making the liquid circulate througl. In.llou gralo 
bars’- the same device has been found applied to uncieiit Ifoiinin liuiiri;.. 
A-nd the recent practice of urging fires with currents of steam (also pi'ti'Jito.i ) 
was quite common in the middle ages. (See remarks on the I'nilipiU* tu 
the next book.) Numbers of such examples might be uddiicod from al- 
most every department of the useful a.rts. 

From tlie earliest times it has been an object to convert, wlienevei’ pnir- 
ticable, the rectilinear and reciprocating movements of inuchiiii'S into rii‘'> 
cular and continuous ones. Old machinists seem to have heeii letl to thin 
result by that tact or natural sagacity that is move or less coaiiuoii to iiU 
times and people: thus the dragging of heavy loads on the grnuud led to 
the adoption of wheels and rollers — Whence our carts and carriiigoM 'ilu* 
rotary movements of the drill and the wimble Biipevseded tlie aiteriuiiing 
one of the punch and gouge, in making perforations : — the horizonf al \s lire 1 
of the potter rendered modeling of clay vessels by hand no louger tieces - 
sary: — the whetstone gave way to the revolving grindstone: — tin* fnriitiig 
lathe produced round forms infinitely more accural, e, and expeditiously limn 
the uncertain and irregular carving or cutting awiiy with tin* knife. 'Phe 
quern, or original hand mill, was more efficacious than the ulterimtc muion 
of the primitive pestle and mortar for bruising grain ; and tlie viiritiuu 
forces by which corn mills have subsoquoiitly Ixtcui worked, hiive uhviiYs 
been appHed through revolving mechanLsm. 'riu! .short Imndles, on die 
moveable stone, by which females and slaves moved it round, beeiiine in 
time lengthened into levers, and being a.t,tached to the ju'iijiheiirH of 
larger stones, slaves were sometimes yoked to them, who grouiid iho grain 
by walking round a circular path. Subsequently slaves were rophiecd by 
animals, and these, in certain locations, by inaninni.to agmit.s— wind iinil 
water. The period is unknown when man first dcriveil rotary motion 
from the straight currents of fluids, for there is no sufTlcient reitsiiu to be- 
lieve that the water mill located near the residence of MithriclafcH was (he 
first one ever used in grinding corn : that, may havo been thi' om' firnf 
known to the Romans; but it is very probable that such miicliiiimt im 
.as wind mills were in use in Egypt, Syria, China, and other parts of A^iu, 
in times that extend far beyond the confines of autheutic liisrory. An «>pi« 
gram of Antipater, a contemporary of Cicero, impli<*H that waler niiUs 
were not then very common in Europe. “ Cease your work, ye nuiids, 
ye who laboured in the mill: sleep now, and let the birds sing to die ruihl j 
morning, for Ceres has commanded the water nyrnjdis to perform Your 
task ; these, obedient to her call, throw themselves on tlui wheel, I’oree 
round the axle-tree, and by these means the heavy mill.” 

Rotary motions were favorite ones with ancient philosopliers : flaw 
considered a circle as the most perfect of all figures, and erroneously con- 
cluded that a body in motion would naturally revolve in one. 

To the substitution of circular for straight motions, and of cmitinumiB for 


Into Continuous Circular Ones. 
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alternating ones may be attributed nearly all the conveniences and elegan- 
cies of civilized life. It is not too much to assert that the present advanced 
state of science and the arts is due to revolving mechanism ; we may 
speak of the wonders that steam and other motive agents have wrought, 
but what could they have done without this means of employing them I 
The application of rotary, in place of other movements, is conspicuous in 
modern machinery j from that which j^ropels the stately steam ship through 
the water, and those flying chariots named “ locomotives” over the land, 
to that which is employed in the manufacture of pins and pointing of nee- 
dles. It is by this that the irregular motion of the ancient flail and primeval 
sieve, have become uniform in thrashing, bolting and winnowing machines ; 
— hence our circular saws, shears and slitting mills ; — the abolition of 
the old mode of spreading out metal into sheets with the hammer, by 
the more expeditious one of passing it through rollers or flatting mills : — 
aird hence revolving oars or paddle wheels for the projoulsion of vessels — 
the process of inking type with rollers in place of liand balls — rotary and 
jjower printing presses — and revolving machines for planing iron and 
other metals instead of the ancient practice of chipping off superfluous por- 
tions with chisels, and the tedious operation of smoothing the surfaces 
with files. 

But in few things is the effect of this change of motion more conspi- 
cuous than in the modern apparatus for preparing, spinning and weaving 
vegetable and other fibres, into fabrics for clothing. The simple application 
of rotary motions to these operations has in a great degree revolutionized 
the domestic economy of the vvorld, and has increased the general com- 
forts of our race a hundred fold. From the beginning of time females 
have spun thread with the distaff and spindle : Naamah the antediluvian, 
and Lachesis and Omjjhale the mythological spinsters, have been imi- 
tated in the use of these implements by the industrious of their sex in all 
ages and countries to quite modern days, and even at present they are 
employed by a great part of the human family. In India, China, Japan, 
and generally through all the East, as well as by the Indians of this he- 
misphere, this mode of making thread is continued : the filaments are 
drawn from the distaff and twisted by the finger and thumb, the thread 
being kept at a proper tension by a metallic or other spindle, sus- 
pended to it like the plummet of a builder’s level, and the momentum of 
which, while turning round, keeps twisting the yarn or thread in the 
interim of repeating the operation with the fingers.® The thread as it is 


There uro numerous allusions in Jhstory to this primitive mode of spinning, that are 
liighly illustrative of ancient manners. At tlie battle of Salaniis, Queen Artemisia com- 
umnded a ship in the Persian fleet, and Xerxes, as a coinjDliment to her bravery, sent 
her a complete suit of armor, while to his general (who was defeated) he presented a 
distaff and spindle. When Pheretinc applied to Eneltliou of Cyprus for an army to re- 
cover lier former dignity and country, he intimated the impropriety of her conduct by 
sending her a distaff of wool and a golden spindle. Herod, iv, 1G2. Hercules attempted 
to spin in the presence of Omphale, and she bantered him on his uncouth manner of 
holding the distaff’. Among the Greeks and Romans, the rites of marriage directed the 
attention of women to spinning ; a distaff and fleece were the einblema and objects of 
the honsevvife’s labors; and so they were among the Jews — “A virtuous woman [says 
Solomon] layeth her hands to the spindle and her hand.s hold the distaff.” When Lu- 
cretia was surprised by the visit of Collatinus and lii.s companions of the camp, although 
the niglu. was far advanced, they found her with her maids engaged in spinning. A 
painting found in Pompeii represents Ulysses seated at his own gate, and concealed 
under the garb of a beggar ; Penelope, who is inquiring of the supposed mendicant for 
tidings of her husband, holds in one hand a spindle, as if just called from spinning. On 
the moiiuineuts of Beni Hassan both men and women are represented spimring and 
weaving. Several Egyptian spindles are preserved in the museums of Europe. See 
an account of a female in Sardis spinning while going for water, at page 22. 
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formed is wound round the spindle. In 1630 Jurgen of Brm.swi>-k do- 
vised a machine whicli dispensed with this intermitting action o t lo iii^t , 
i. e. he invented die spinning wheel, which rendered the openilum^ ot 
twisting die filaments uniform. The wheel, lioweycr, like die prumtiva 
apparatus it was designed to^^supersede, produced ^ only one tUroad at a 
rime ; but in tin 
by which a sint 
at once ; then fo _ 

to which may be added the “ gin” of Whitney, — — - „ 

in place of the old hand cards, all composed of and put in mot ay 
revolving machinery r — these have indefinitely extended the spiiitiiiig ol 
thread, and relieved females from a species of labor that, niore tlaiu any 
other, occupied their attention from the beginning of the world ; and lastly 
“ power looms” impelled by water, wind, steam, or animals (tliviaigh llio 
agency of circular movements) are rapidly superseding the irregular atul 
alternating motion of human hands in throwing the shuttle to and IVo. 

The conversion of intermitting into continuous circular movemerits Is 
also obvious in ancient devices for raising water. The alteriiale ae.tlou cd 


also ODVious in anciciiL uevioos lui raising vvamr. jl no 

the swape, the jantu and vibrating gutter thus became uniutorriqitml 
in the noria and tympanum — the irregular movement of the c.ord and 
bucket became uniform in the chain and pots; and so did the niollmi of 
the pitcher or pail as used by hand, when suspended to the rim of a .Per- 
sian wheel. And when the construction of machines did not allow of a 
suitable change or form, they were often worked by cranks or olher simi- 
lar movements; (of this several examples are given in procuiding pttgOK;) 
but in no branch of the arts has this preference for circular movommita 
over straight ones been so signally exhibited as in the numerous riitury 
pumps and steam engines that have been and still are brought forward ; 
and in no department of machinery has less success attended the chiuigi*. 
Most of these machines that have hitherto been made mi\y be, consiileri’d 
as failures; this result is consequent on the practical diiriculties aUmuling 
their construction, and the rendering of them durable. These difficultiuK 
(which will appear in the sequel) are to a certain extent unavoidabk.'!, so 
that the prospect of superseding cylindrical pumps and stcam-cuglnes is 
probably as remote as ever. 

At an early stage in the progress of the machines last named, it bi;ctmit 5 
a desideratum with engineers to obtain a continuous rotary movement of 
the piston rod in place of the oi’dinary rectilinear and reciprocating our, 
that the huge “walking beam,” crank and connecting shaft might be. dis- 
pensed with, the massive fly-wheel either greatly reduced or abiuidoiuul, 
and the power saved that was consumed in overcoming their iu(!rtia and 
friction at every stroke of the piston. Reasoning analogous to this liad 
long beiore led some old mechanicians to convert the motion of' iho com- 
mon pump rod into a circular one ; in other words, to iuveut rotary or 
rotatory pumps. By these the power expended in constantly brltiLdiig 
all the water m the cyhnder and suction pipe, alternately to a state, of root 
and motion was saved, b^ause the liquid is kept in constant motion in 
passing through them. The steam engine was not only originally de- 
designed as a substitute for pumps to raise water, but in all the variety of 
its forms and modifications it has retained the same analogy tf) piimiif as 
hese have to bellows. One of the oldest of modern rotary stcarJ SeT 
Aat of Murdoch was a copy of an old pump, a figure of which, No^m 

IS taken from Serviere’s collection. ^ ^ wmen, xno. XJI, 

Two cog wlieels the teeth of which are fitted to work accurately into 
each other, are enclosed m an elliptical case. The sides of those \4oel3 
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turn close to those of the case, so that water cannot enter between them. 
The axle of one of the wheels is continued through one side of tne case, 
(which is removed in the figure to show the interior,) and the opening 
made tight by a stuffing box or collar of leather. A crank is applied to the 

end to turn it, and as one wheel revolves, 
it necessarily turns the other; the direc- 
tion of their motions lieing indicated by 
the arrows. The water that enters the 
lower part of the case is swept up tlie 
ends by each cog in rotation, and as it 
cannot return between the wheels in con- 
sequence of the cogs being there always 
in contact, it must necessarily rise in the 
ascending or forcing pipe. The machine 
is therefore both a sucking and forcing 
one. Of rotary pumps this is not only 
one of the oldest, but one of the best. 
Fire engines made on the same plan were 
patented about twenty-five yen.rs ago in 
England, and more recently ]>nmps of 
the same kind, in this country. We have 
seen one with two cllftical wheels, 
which were so geared tliat the longer 
axis of one wheel might coincide (in one 
position) with the short one of the other. Sometimes a groove is made 
along the face of each cog, and a strip of leather or other packing se- 
cured in it. 

Idle pump figured above is believed to have been known long before 
Serviere’s time, a model of it, as of other interesting machines, having 
been placed in his museum without regard to its origin. Ramidli is said 
to have described some similar ones in the middle of the iGlli century, 
but we have not been able to procure a copy of his book, d’he suction 
pipe in the preceding figure has liecii added. In the original the water 
entered directly through the bottom of the case : the 7)W(ld was jirobably 
so made tliat part of the wheels might be visible, and the construction and 
operation of the machine more easily comprehended. 

Serviere was a French gentleman, born at Lyons in 1593. Indepen- 
dent in his circumstances, and inclined to mechanical researches, lie was 
led to e.stablisli a cabinet of models of rare and curious machines — of 
these some were invented by himself and displayed uncommon ingenuity. 
It does not appear that any account of the whole was over published ; a 
part only being included in the small volume edited by bis grandson, the 
title of which we have given at the foot of page 63. That work is divided 
into three parts: the first relates to figures formed in the latlic, as spheres, 
cubes, ellipses, &c. ; some, being hollow and contalnivig others within 
them, like Chinese balls, are extraordinary specimens of workmanship. 
There arc also vases, urns, &c. not only round and elliptical, but angular, 
so that not only were the oval and eccentric chucks known to Sdrviere, 
but the lathe for turning irregular surfaces appears to have been used by 
him. The second part contains an account of clocks all made by himself, 
the mechanism of which is exceedingly ingenious. Some are moved by 
springs, others by weights, water, sand, &c. They are fully equal to any 
thing of the kind at the present day : indeed that beautiful device by 
which a small brass ball is made to traverse backwards and forwards across 
an inclined plane, which still retains a place among mantel clocks, is one 
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of Serviere’e, "besides several modifications of it equally interesting. One 
lialf of the third part is occupied with descriptions of machines lor raising 
water : these consist of glitters, swapes, chain of pots, gaining and losing 
buckets, norias, tympanums and other wheels ; and lastly, pumps, among 
which is the rotary one figured above. Breval, in his “ Remarks on Eu- 
rope,” part ii, page 89, mentions several machines in Serviere’s “ famous 
cabinet of mechanicks” that are not noticed in the volume published by 
his grandson; while others are inserted that were not invented till after 
his death, as Du Fay’s improvement on the tympanum. 

Rotary pumps may be divided into classes according to the forms of 
and methods of working the pistons, or those parts that act as such : and 
according to the various modes by which the hutment is obtained. It is 
this last that receives the force of the water when impelled forward by 
the piston ; it also prevents the liquid from being swept by the latter en- 
tii'ely round the cylinder or exterior case, and compels it to enter the dis- 
charging pipe. In diese particulars consist all the essential difierences 
in rotary pumps. In some the hutments are moveable pieces that are 
made to draw back to allow the piston to pass, when they are again 
protruded till its return ; in others, they are fixed and the pistons them- 
selves give way. It is the same with the latter ; they are sometimes pei‘- 
vianently connected to the axles by which they are turned, and some- 
times they are loose and drawn into recesses till the hutments pass by. 
In another class the pistons are rectangular, or other shaped, pieces that 
turn on centres, something like the vanes of a horizontal wind mill, sweep- 
ing the water with their broad faces round the cylindrical case, till they 
approach that part which constitutes the hutment, when they move edge- 
ways and pass through a narrow space which they entirely fill, and thereby 
prevent any water passing with them. In other pumps the hutment is ob- 
tained by the contact of the peripheries of two wheels or cylinders, that 
roll on or rub against each other. No. 131 is of this kind — while the 
teeth in contact with the ends of the case act as pistons in driving the 
water before them, the others are fitted to work so closely on each other 
as to prevent its return. The next figure exhibits another modification of 
the same principle. 

In 1825 Mr. J. Eve, a citizen of the United States, obtained a patent 
in England for a rotary steam-engine and pump. No. 132 will serve to 
explain its application to raise water. Within a cylindrical case a solid or 
hollow drum A is made to revolve, the sides of "which are fitted to move 
close to those of the case. Three projecting pieces or pistons, of the same 
width as the drum, are secured to or cast on its periphery ; they are at 
equal distances from each other, and their extremities sweep close round 
the inner edge of the case, as shown in the figure. The periphery of the 
drum revolves in contact with that of a smaller cylinder B from which a 
portion is cut off to form a groove or I'ecess sufficiently deep to receive 
•within it each piston as it moves past. The diameter of tire small cy- 
linder is just one third that of the drum. The axles of both are continued 
through one or both sides of the case, and the openings made tight with 
stuffing boxes. On one end of each axle is fixed a toothed wheel of the 
same diameter as its respective cylinder ; and these are so geared into 
one another, that when the crank attached to the drum axle is turned, (in 
the direction of the arrow,) the groove in the small cylinder receives suc- 
cessively each piston ; thus affording room for its passage, and at the same 
time by the contact of the edge of the piston with its curved part, prevent- 
ing water from passing. As the machine is woi-ked the water that en- 
ters the lower part of the pump through the suction pipe, is forced round 
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and compelled to rise in tlie discharging one, as indicated by the arrows. 
Other pumps of the same class have such a portion of the small cylin- 
der cut off, that the concave surface of the remainder forms a continuation 
of the case in front of the recess while the pistons are passing ; and then 
by a similar movement as that used in the figure described, the convex 
part is brought in contact with the periphery of the drum till the piston’s 
return. 

All rotary pumps are both sucking and forcing machines, and are gene- 
rally furnished with valves in both pipes, as in the ordinary forcing pumps. 
The hutments are always placed between the apertures of the sucking 
and forcing pipes. 



No. 132. No. 133. 


There is another class of pumps that hears some relationship to the pre- 
ceding — the eldest branch, we believe, of the same family. One of these is 
figured in the 133rd illustration: the hutment consists of a curved flap that 
turns on a hinge ; it is so arranged as to be received into a recess formed 
on the rim or periphery of the case, and into which it is forced liy the 
piston. The concave side of the flap is of the same curve as the rim of 
the case, and when pushed back forms a part of it. Its width is, of 
course, equal to that of the drum, against the rim of which its lower edge 
is pressed ; this is effected in some pumps by springs, in others by cams 
cog wheels, &c., fixed on the axles, as in the last one. The force by 
which the flap is urged against the drum must exceed the pressure of 
the liquid column in the discharging pipe. The semicircular pieces on the 
outer edge of the case represent ears for securing the pump to planks or 
frames, &c., when in use. The arrows in the figures show the direction 
in which the piston and water is moved. 

Such machines have often been patented, both as pumps and steam- 
engines. In 1782 Mr. Watt thus secured a “rotative engine” of this kind, 
and in 1797 Mr. Cartwright inserted in the specification of his metallic pis- 
ton a description of another similar to Watt’s, except that the case 
had two flaps, and three pistons were formed on the drum. In 1818 Mr. 
Routledge patented another with a single flap and piston, (Rep. of Arts, 
vol. xxxili, 2d series ;) but the principle or prominent feature in all these 
had been applied long before by French mechanicians. Nearly a hun- 
dred years before the date of Watt’s patent, Amontons communicated 
to the French Academy a description of a rotary pump substantially the 
same as represented in the last figure. It is figured and described in the 
first volume of Machines Approuv. p. 103 : the body of the pump or case 
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is a short cylinder, but the piston is elliptical, its transverse diameter be- 
ing equal to that of the cylinder, hence it performed the part of two pistons. 
There are also two flaps on opposite sides of the cylinder. A pump not 
unlike this of Amontons, with an elliptical case, is described in vol, iv. 
of Nicholson’s Phil. Journal 466. Several similar ones have since been 
proposed. 

In other pumps the flaps, instead of acting as hutments, are made to 
perform the part of pistons ; this is done by hinging them on the rim of 
the drum, of which, when closed, they also form a part ; they are closed 
by passing under a permanent projecting piece or butment that extends 
from the case to the drum. 

In No. 134 the butment is movable A solid wheel, formed into three 
spiral wings that act as pistons, is turned round within a cylindrical case. 
The butment B is a piece of metal who.se width is equal to the thickness 

of the wings, or the interior breadth of the 
cylinder : if is made to slide through a 
stuffing box on the top of the case, and by 
its weight to descend and rest upon the 
wings. Its upper part terminates in a rod, 
which, passing between two rollers, pre- 
serves it in a perpendicular position. As 
the wheel is turned, the point of each 
wing, (like the cogs of the wheels in 
No. 131,) pushes before it the water that 
enters the lower part of the cylinder, and 
drives it through the valve into the ascend- 
ing pipe A ; at the same time the butment 
is gradually raised by the curved surface of 
the wing, and as soon as the end of the lat- 
ter passes under it, the load on the rod 
causes it instantly to descend upon the next 
one, which in its turn produces the same 
effect. This pump is as old as the 16th 
century, and probably was known much 

No. 134. iiotiiry Pump oftlie 16 th earlier. Besides the defects common to 

most of its species, it has one peculiar to 
itself: — as the butment must be loaded with weights sufRcient to ovei'come 
the pressure of the liquid column over the valve, (otherwise it would Itself 
be raised and the water would escape beneath it;) the power to work this 
pump is therefore more than double the amount which the water forced 
up requires. The instrument is interesting, however, as affording an il- 
lustration of the early use of the sliding valve and stuffing box ; and as 
containing some of the elements of recent rotary pumps and steam-engines. 

The pump represented by No. 135 consists also of an exterior case or 
short cylinder within which a small and solid one A is made to revolve. To 
the last an arm or piston is attached or cast in one piece with it, the 
sides and end of which are fitted to bear slightly aga,inst the sides and rim in 
the case. A butment B B slides backwards and forwards through a stuffing 
box, and is so arranged (by means of a cam or other contrivance connected 
to the axle of the small cylinder on the outside of the case) that it can be 
pushed into the interior as in the figure, and at the proper time be 
drawn back to afford a passage for the piston. Two openings near each 
other are made through the case on opposite sides of B B, and to these the 
suction and forcing pipes are united. Thus when the piston is moved 
in the direction of the arrow on the small cylinder, it pushes the water 
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before it, and the vacuity formed behind is instantly filled with fresh por- 
tions driven up the suction pipe by the atmosphere ; and when the piston 
in its course descends past B B it sweeps this water up the same way. 
Bramah and Dickenson adopted a modification of this machine in 1790, as 
a steam-engine and also as a pump. Rep. of Arts, vol. ii, 73. 


No. 135. No. 136. 

No. 136 represents another rotary engine. A figure of it is in.serted the 
rather because it was reinvented here a few years ago by a mechanic who 
was greatly distressed on finding that he had been anticipated. A notice of 
it may therefore prevent others from experiencing a similar disappoint- 
ment. Like most other's it consists of two concentric cylinders or drums, 
the annular space between them forming the pump chamber ; but the 
inner one, instead of revolving as in the preceding figures, is immovable, 
being fixed to the sides of the outer one or case. The piston is a rectan- 
gular and loose piece of brass or other metal accurately fitted to occupy 
and move in the space between the two cylinders. To drive the piston, 
and at the same time to form a hutment between the orifices of the induc- 
tion and eduction pipes, a third cylinder is employed to which a revolving 
motion is imparted by a crank and axle in the usual way. This cylinder is 
eccentric to the others, and is of such a diameter and thickness that its In- 
terior and exterior surfaces touch the inner and outer cylinders as repre- 
sented in the cut, the places of contact preventing water from passing : 
a slit or groove equal in width to the thickness of the piston is made 
through its periphery, into which slit the piston is placed. When turned in 
the direction of the large arrow, the water in the lower part of the pump 
is swept round and forced u].< the rising pipe, and tlie void behind the 
piston is again filled by water from the reservoir into which the lower 
pipe is inserted. This machine was originally designed, like most rotary 
pumps, for a steam engine. It was patented in England by Mr. John 
Trotter, of London, in 1805, and is described in the Repertory of Arts, 
vol. ix, 2d series. As a matter if course, he contemplated its application 
to raise water : — “ The said engine ^he observes] may be used to raise 
or give motion to fluids in any direction whatever.” 

In others the pistons slide within a revolving cylinder or drum that is 
concentric with the exterior one. No. 137 is a specimen of a French 
pump of this kind. The butment in the orm of a segment is secured to 
the inner circumference of the case, and the drum turns against it at the 
centre of the chord line : on both sides of the place of contact it is curved to 
the extremities of the arc, and the mcking and forcing pipes communicate 
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with the pump through it, as represented in the figure. To the centre of 
one or both ends of the case is screwed fast a thick piece of brass whose 
outline resembles that of the letter D : die flattened side is placed towards 
the hutment and is so formed that the same distance is preserved between 
it and the opposite parts of the hutment, as between its convex surface and 
the rim of the case. The pistons, as in the last figure, are rectangular 
pieces of stout metal, and are dropped into slits made through the rim of 
the drum, their lengdi being equal to that of the case, and their width to 
the distance between its rim and the D piece. They are moved by a 
crank attached to the drum axle. To lessen the friction and compensate 
for the wear of the liutment, that part of the latter against which the drum 
turns is sometimes made hollow ; a piece of brass is let into it and 
pressed against the periphery of the drum by a spring. 



No. 137. No. 138. 


In No. 138 the axis of the drum or smaller cylinder is so placed as to 
cause its periphery to rub against the inner circumference of the case. 
Two rectangular pistons, whose length are equal to the internal diame- 
ter of the case, cross each other at right angles, being notched so as to 
allow them to slide backwards and forwards to an extent equal to the 
widest space between the two cylinders. The case of this pump is not 
perfectly cylindrical, but of such a form that the four ends of the pistons 
ai’e always in contact with it. An axle on the drum is moved by a crank. 
This pump, and another similar to it, were described in Bramah and 
Dickenson’s patent for three rotative steam-engines in 1790. Rep. of Arts, 
vol. ii, 85. Fire engines have been made on the same principle. 

Another class of rotary pumps have their pistons made somewhat like 
the vanes of wind mills. They were originally designed as steam-engines, 
and were, if we mistake not, first introduced by Hornblower, in the latter 
part of the last century. He employed four revolving vanes which u’ere 
so arranged that, while one passed edgeways through a narrow cavity 
which it filled, the opposite one presented its face to the action of the 
steam. These machines have been variously modified as pumps, hut ge- 
nerally speaking they are more complex and of course more liable to de- 
rangement than others : we have known two of them, fifteen inches dia- 
meter and apparently well made, (at a cost of 150 dollars,) which a friend 
used to force water to an elevation of twenty feet, hecoine deranged, and 
thrown aside as useless in the course of three or four weeks. 

A centrifugal forcing pump may be made by enclosing the arms of an 
atmospheric one, (such as represented at No. 95, page 229,) in a close 
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drum or case, to which an ascending or forcing pipe is’ attached: the 
water wo’ald rise through the pipe, provided the velocity of the arms was 
increased according to the elevation of its discharging orifice. In place of 
tubular arms, two or more vanes radiating from a vertical axis and turned 
rapidly in the case would produce the same effect; the suction pipe 
being connected to the bottom at the centre and the forcing pipe to the 
rim or the top. Such pumps are in their construction simpler than other 
rotary ones, besides which no particular accuracy is required in fitting 
tlielr working parts ; nevertheless, they are as liable to derangement as 
others, for the velocity recpiired to be given to the arms is so great, that 
the teeth of the wheels and pinions by which motion is transmitted to them 
are soon worn out. 

Centrifugal pumps like those just described have been tried, as substi- 
tutes for paddle wheels of steam-vessels : i. e. the wheels were con- 
verted into such pumps by inclosing them in cases made air-tight, except 
at the bottom through which the ends of the paddles slightly projected ; 
a large suction pipe proceeded from one side of each case (near its cen- 
tre) through the bows of the vessel and terminated below the water line : 
by the revolution of the wheels water was drawn through these tubes into 
the cases and forcibly ejected below in the direction of the stern, and by 
the reaction moved the vessel forward. 

It must not be supposed that the preceding observations include an ac- 
coitnt of all rotary pumps. We have only particularized a few out of a 
great multitude, such as may serve as types of the various classes to which 
they belong. Were a detailed description given of the numerous forms 
of these machines, modes of operation, devices for opening and closing the 
valves, moving the pistons, diminishing friction, compensating for the wear 
of certain parts, for packing the pistons, &c. &c., those readers who are 
'not familiar with their history would be sui-prised at the ingenuity dis- 
played, and would be apt to conclude that all the sources of mechanical 
combinations had been exhausted on them. We would advise every 
mechanic who thinks he has discovered an improvement in rotary pumps, 
carefully to examine the Repertory of Arts, the Transactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, the London Mechanics’ Magazine, and particularly the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, before incurring the 
expenses of a patent, or those incident to the making of models and 
experiments. 

Rotary pumps have never retained a pennanent place among machines 
for raising water : they are, as yet, too complex and too easily deranged 
to be adapted for common use. Theoretically considered they are per- 
fect machines, but the practical difficulties attending their construction 
have hitherto rendered them (like rotary steam engines) inferior to others. 
To make them efficient, their working parts require to be adjusted to each 
other with unusual accuracy and care, and even when this is accomplished, 
their efficiency is, by the unavoidable wear of those parts, speedily dimi- 
nished or destroyed ; their first cost is greater than that of common pumps, 
and the expense of keeping them in order exceeds that of others ; they 
cannot, moreover, be repaired by ordinary workmen, since ijeculiar tools 
are required for the purpose — a farmer might almost as well attempt to 
repair a watch a,s one of these machines. Hitherto, a rotary pump has 
been like the Psalmist’s emblem of human life : — “ Its days are as grass, 
as a flower of the field it flourisheth, the wind [of experience] passeth 
over it, and it is gonc.” Were we inclined to prophecy, we should pre- 
dict that in the next century, as in the’ present one, the cylindrical pump 
will retain its preeminence over all others ; and that makers of the ordi- 
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nary wooden ones will tken, as now, defy all attempts to supersede the 
object of their manufacture. 

Reciprocating rotary pumps : — One of the obstacles to be overcome 
in making a rotary pump, is the passage of the piston over the butment, 
or over the space it occupies. The apparatus for moving the butment as 
the piston approaches to or recedes from it, adds to the complexity of the 
machine ; nor is this avoided when that part is fixed, for an equivalent 
movement is then required to be given to the piston itself in addition to 
its ordinary one. In reciprocating rotary pumps these difficulties are 
avoided by stopping the piston when it arrives at one side of the butment 
and then reversing its motion towards the other; hence these are less com- 
plex than the former : they are, however, liable to some of the same objec- 
tions, being more expensive than common pumps, more difficult to repair, 
and upon the whole less durable. Their varieties may be included in 
two classes according to the construction of the pistons ; those that are 
furnished with valves forming one, and such as have none the other. The 
range of the pistons in these pumps varies greatly; in some the arc des- 
cribed by them does not exceed 90^, while in others they make neaidy a 
complete revolution. They are of old date, various modifications of them 
having been proposed in the 16th century. No. 139 consists of a close 
case of the form of a sector of a circle, having an opening at the bottom 
for the admission of water, and another to which a forcing pipe with its 
valve is attached; A movable radius or piston is turned on a centre by 
a lever as represented ; thus, when the latter is pulled down towards the 
left, the former drives the contents of the case through the valve in the 
ascending pipe. 



No. 139. No, 140. 


Belidor has described a similar pump in the first volume of his Arch. 
Hydraul, 379. The case is a larger portion of a circle than that of No. 
139, and the piston is furnished with a valve. A pump on the same prin- 
ciple was adopted by Bramah as a fire-engine in 1793 ; His was a short 
cylinder, to the movable axle of which two pistons were attached that 
extended quite across, and had an opening covered by a clack in each. 

No. 140 consists of a short horizontal cylinder: a portion of the lower 
part is separated from the rest by a plate where the suction pipe termi- 
nates in two openings that are covered by clacks c c. The partition A 
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extends through the entire length of the cylinder and is made air and 
water tight to both ends, and also to tlie plate upon which its lower edge 
rests. The upper edge extends to the under side of the axle to which 
the piston B is united. One end of the axle is passed through the cylin- 
der and the opening made tight by a stuffing box ; it is moved by a crank 
or lever. Near the clacks c c two other openings are made through the 
plate, to which two forcing pipes are secured. These tubes are bent 
round the outside of the cylinder and meet in the chamber C vdicre their 
orifices arc covered by clacks. Thus when the piston is turned in cither 
direction, it drives the water before it through one or other of these tubes; 
■at the sfmie time tire void left behind it is kept filled by the prossurci of 
the atmosphere on the surface of the liquid in which the lower orifice of 
the suction pipe is placed, The ed^es of the pistons are made to work 
oloso to the cuds and rim of the cylinder by means of strips of leather 
screwed to them. Modifications of these pumps have also been used in 
England as fire-engines. 

Reciprocating rotaj-y pumps have sprung up at different times liotli liere 
and in Europe, and have occasionally obtained “ a local habitation and a 
name,” but have never become perfectly domesticated, we behove, in any 
■country,. We have seen some designea for ordinary use that were ele- 
gantly finished, and decorated with gilding and japan — •they resembled 
those exotic jjlants which require peculiar care, and are ratlier for orna- 
ment than for use. 

Reciprocating rotary pumps have also been proposed as Bteaiu-eiigineB. 
Watt patented one in 1782. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Appi.ication of jHimiMi In modern wator-worltB : First used by the Gewnuu^-Wnter-worlcs nt Augs- 
flmrgh am) Uroninn — Singular android in tho lattor oUy— Old water-works at Toledo — At I.ondoii bridg'e 
— Other London works inovod by horses, water, wind and steam — ^Wntor otifflun nt Kxotcir— Water- 
works orectod ou Pont Neuf and (Pont Notre Oamo art'Paris — Celobrutod works at Mnrli — Krrororil.au- 
jioquin in making them unnocoaaanily oomplox. American water-works : A liiatory of them desirable — 
iHntroduetleii of pumps luto wells in Now-York city — ■Extracts from the mlnutosor tho Common CotinaU 
^previous to the war of Indopendanco — Public water-works proposed and nonimcucnd in 177'1— Troa- 
.aury notes issued to moot itho expense — Copy of one — Moniiottan Company — Wutor-w-orks at Fair 
jilount, Philadelphia. 

Befork noticing another and a different class of machines, we propose 
'■to occupy this and tlie two next chapters with ohsorvatious on tho em- 
ployment of pumps in " water- works,” and as engines to extinguish fire® 
— hoth in this country and in Europe. 

The hydraulic machinery for supplying modern cities with water gene- 
rally consists of a series of forcing pumps very mmilar to the machine of 
<lteslbius, (No. 120 ;) and when employed to raise water from rapid 
.streams, or where from tides or dams a sufficient current can l>n olitainod, 
3i.ro worked like it by under or by overshot wheels. An account of old 
European water-works is an important desideratum, for it would throw 
light, on the history of piimp,s in the middle ages, during which little or 
nothing respecting them is known. The older cities of Germany were the 
‘first ill modern days that adopted them to raise water for public purposes; 
hut of tlicir construction, materials, and application under various circum 
<«tances^ we have no iuformalion in detuih Riviue, in Ms Commentary on 
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Pump Engines in Gei'many. 

the machine of Gtesibius, speaks of pumps worked hy water wheels as 
then common, (A. D. 1548.) The hydraulic engines at AugshirgJi w'ere 
at one time greatly celebrated. They are mentioned, but not described, 
by Misson and other travelers of the 17th century. They raised the water 
130 feet. Blainville, in 1705, speaks of them as among the curiosities of 
the city. He observes — “ The towers which furnish water to this city are 
also curious. They are near the gate called the Red Port, upon a branch 
of the JLecJi which runs through the city. Mills which go day and night, 
by means of this torrent, work a great many pumps, which raise water in 
large leaden pipes to the highest story in these towers. In the middle of 
a chamber on each of them, which is very neatly and* handsomely ceil- 
ing’d, is a reservoir of a hexagonal figure, into which the water is carried 
by a large pipe, the extremity of which is made like a dolphin, and through 
an urn or vase held by a statue sitting in the middle of the reservoir. 
One of these towers sends water to all the public fountains by smaller 
pipes, and tire three others supply with water a thousand houses in the- 
city ; each of which pays about eight crowns yearly, and receives a hun- 
dred and twenty pretty large measures of water every hour.’’ Travels, 
vol. i, 250-. Misson’s Travels, 5 ed. vol. i, 137. 

Contemporary with the engines at Augsburgh was one at Bremen that 
is mentioned by several writers of the 17th century. It was erected on 
one of the bridges and moved by a water wheel : it raised water into a 
reservoir at a considerable elevation, whence the liquid was distributed 
to all parts of the city. An old author when speaking of it, mentions an 
android in Bremen, a species of mechanism for which the Germans were 
at one time famous. At the entrance of the arsenal, he observes, “ stands 
the figure of a warrior arm’d cap-a-pe, who, by mechanism under the 
steps, as sooar as you tread on them, lifts up the bever of his helmet with 
his truncheon to salitte you.” 

There was also a celebrated water-engine at Toledo, the former capital 
of Spain. It z*aised the water of the Tagus to- the top of the Alcazar, a 
magnificent palace erected on the summit of the declivity on which the city 
. built j the elevation being “ five hundred cubits from the surface of the 
river.”’ What the particular consti'uction of this machine was we have 
not been able to ascertain, nor whether it was originally erected by the 
Moors who built die palace.. It is mentioned by Moreri as a “wonderful 
. hydraulic engine which draws up the water from the river Tagus to so 
great a height, that it is thence conveyed in pipes to the whole city bud 
in the middle of the last eentury (1751) the author of the Grand Gazetteer,, 
or Topographic Dictionary, remarks (page 1289) that this “ admirable 
engine” was then “ entirely ruinedd’ 

The introduction of pump engines into the public water-works of Eng- 
land and France is sufficiently ascertained. This did not take place till 
long after they had been employed in Germany ; and both London and 
Paris were indebted to engineers of that country for the first machines to- 
raise water from the Thames and the Seine. Previous to their introduc- 
tion, cities were commonly supplied from springs by means of pipes. As. 
early as A. D. 1238, the corporation of London commenced to lay a six 
inch leaden pipe from some springs at Tybuiui, a village at that time some 
miles distant J&om the city. This is supposed to have been the first at- 
tempt to convey water to that city through pipes, and fifty years elapsed 
before the whole was completed. These pipes were formed of sheet lead 
and the seams were soldered : par*- of them was accidentally discovered' 
in. 1745 while making some excavations, and another portion in 1765. (Lon- 
don Mag. for 1765, p. 37,7..) In. 143,9 the abbot of Westminster,, in whons: 
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the right of the soil was vested, granted “ to Robert Large the mayor and 
citizens of London, and their successors, one head [reservoir] of water, 
containing twenty-six perches in length and one in breadth, together with 
all its springs in the manor of Paddington : in consideration of which 
grant, the city is for ever to pity to the said abbot or his successors, at the 
feast of St. Peter, Uoo pepper corns'^ This grant was conlirracd by Henry 
VI, who at the same time authorized the mayor and citiztnis, l)y a writ of 
the privy seal, to purchase two hundred fothers of lead “ for l.he intended 
works of pi] JOS and conduits, and to impress plumbers and labourers.” 
Maitland’s Hist, of London, pp. 48, 107. 

In the 33d year of Henry VIII, the mayor of the city of Ghecstcr, with 
the dean of tho church there, were authorized to “ convoy water in pipes 
of lead, gutters and trenches” from a neighbouring hill, “ stitisfying the 
owners of tlic ground there for the digging thereof.”" In tlnj following 
year, the mayor and burgesses of Poole were auihorlzed to erijct a wind 
mill on the king’s waste ground, and a conduit head sixteem fetjt stpiare, 

and t(j dig and draw [water] in, by, through and upon all places meet 
and conviinient, into and from tho same, &c. — yielding yearly i.o the king 
and his heirs one pepper corn.”’^ It would appear that the reservoir was in 
too low a situation for its contents to flow through pipes to the town, and 
hence the wind mill to raise it sufficiently for that purpose. ThtJ machine 
used was probaJily the chain of pots, which, us remarked j>iJge 125, was at 
that time often employod in such cases. In tin; 35t]i of llt'ni’y VI 11, tlio 
cerporatiou of London was auihorlzed to draw water through pi]>es from 
various villages and other places tvitliin five miles of tin! c.ily, and for tills 
purpose to enter any grounds not enclosfid with “ .stone, bride or mud 
walls, and there to dig pits, trenches and diteluis ; to erect heads, lay 
pipe.s, and make vaults and siisjnrals,” &c. Two yoiu-s afterwards, f A. 1), 
1546,) a law was passed by wliich those who destroyed conduit heads and 
pipe's, we.rcj put to death.® In 1547, William Lamb conveyt'd Witter in a 
SeadcMi ])ip(>, from a conduit or .spring, which still hears his name.'* 

In 1582, the first pump machines wei-e used in Loudmi. In that year 
Peter IMiuirice, a German engineer, proposed to erect a luitchiiK! on tlio 
T]iam(‘s for the more officctual snjjply of the city, “ which hdng’ approved 
of, he erected the same in the river near London bridge, wlildi by suction 
and pz’tjssiire, through pumps and valves, raised watcu' lo .sncli u lieiglit as 
to supply the uppermost rooms of the loftit^st Iniildlugs, in the highest 
part of tlio city therewith, to the great admiration of all. This curious 
macliiiie, the Jlrsi of the hind that, ever was seen in Lngland, was so higlily 
approved of, that the lord mayor and cornmou connc.il, ns tin (mcourage- 
ment for the ingenious engineer to proceed in so uselid an undertaking, 
granted him the use of one of the arches of Loudon hridgi; to place hi.s 
engine in, for tho better working the.reof.”® Maurice’s engine consisted 
of a series of forcing pumps (aimilar to Nos. 118 and 121) sevem inches in 
diameter, and tho pistons had a stroke of thirty iiiclu^.sj thesy were worked 
by an iindonshot wheel that was phiced under one of the arches and 
turned hy the current, during tho rise and fall of the tides ; tho water 
was raised to an elevation of 120 feet, Th<i immher of pumps and wheels 
was suhsecjuently incroasod ; lint in 1822, whoa tlio old bridge was taken 
down, the whole wore removed.*’ 

Two years before Maurice undertook to raise water from tho Thames, 
Stow says — “ One Russel proposed to bring water from Tsleworth, viz : 

* SUitutcH at lai'sc. Lon. 1081. >• Il)id. “Ihid. •'Mailliuid, 15H, “Ibid. 100. 

A dascription of llic Ijondoii Bridge Wator-works, by Bciglitou, may be soon in tho 
FhiloH, Trims, vol. vi, 358, and in Desagnliers’ l‘biloH. ii, 436. 
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the river Uxbridge to the said north of London ; and that by ^.^geometrical 
instrument: he propounded the invention to Lord Burleigh.” In 1594, 
Bevis Bulraer, an English engineer, undertook to supply a small district 
of the city with Thames water, which he raised by four pumps that were 
worked by horses. They were continued in use till the time that Mait- 
land commenced his history, viz : to 1725. The pumps of other London 
works were moved by horses, by wind mills, and others by the current 
of the common sewer.^ About the year 1767, one of Newcomen’s steam- 
engines was erected at the London bridge works to raise water at neap 
tides, and also as a security against fire during the turning of the tide, 
when the wheels were consequently at rest. A company was incorpo- 
rated in 1691 to supply the neighbourhood of York Buildings with Thamc.s 
water: Newcomen’s engines were employed ; and the pumps had solia 
plungers, one of which we have figured and described at page 272 — 
Maitland enumerates them among other causes of the company’s embairass- 
raents : “ the directors, by purchasing estates, erecting new water-works 
[new machines for raising water] and otlier pernicious projects, have almost 
ruined the corporation; however, their chargeable engines for raising 
water by fire, being laid aside, they continue to work that of horses, which, 
together with their estates in England and Scotland, may in time restore 
the company’s affairs.”*^ A figure of this chargeable engine is inserted in 
the second volume of La Motraye’s Travels. 

The author of the Grand Gazetteer, a folio of nearly 1500 pages, pub- 
lished in 1751, was a native of Exeter, on which account he excuses him- 
self for describing that city at large ; after mentioning some ancient «on- 
duits he observes : — “ this city is otherwise well watered, and not only by 
most houses of note having wells and pumps of their own, but by the river 
water being forced by a cfurio^is water-engine, through pipes of bored trees 
laid under ground, even up to the very steep hill at Northgate Street ; 
and then by pipes of lead into the houses of such inhabitants as pay a very 
moderate price for such benefit. The said water house and engine were 
begun about Anno. 1694.” This extract shows that at die close of the 17th 
century, such works were not veiy common in English' cities : of this diere 
are numerous indications : thus at Norwich “ the water-works at the new 
mills were undertaken in 1697, and completed in about two years.”* 

During the reign of Henry IV of France, John Lintlaer, a Fleming, 
erected an engine consisting of lifting pumps (such as No. 125) at the Pont 
Neuf which were worked by the current of the Seine. The water was 
raised above the bridge and conveyed in pipes to the Louvre and Tuille- 
ries. This engine received the appellation of The Samaritan, from bronze 
figures of Christ and the woman of Samaida, which decorated the front of 
the building in which it was enclosed. The success that attended this 
experiment, led to the erection of similar engines at Pont Notre Dame, a 
figure of one of the pumps of which is inserted at page 277. 

The most elaborate machine ever constructed for raising water was 
probably the famous one at Marli, near Paris, for supplying the public 
gardens at Versailles from the Seine. It was designed by Pannequin, a 
Dutch engineer, and set to work in 1682, at a cost of eight millions ’of 
hvies^ about a million and half of dollars.^ IVe are not aware that any 
description of it in detail was ever published till Belidor inserted a short 
account in the second volume of his Architecture Hydraulique in 1739 * 
and such was its magnitude and the multiplicity of its parts, that he was 

» Maitland, pp. 622, 628. ^ ibij 534, c Norfolk Tour, Norwich, 1795 

d Desagiiliei-s sajs “eighty millions, about four millions of pounds sterling” 
Belidor has ojily eight. o^ » 
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for a long time unwilling to undertake its elucidation, on account of the 
difficulty of describing it with sufficient precision. Its general features 
may be sketched in a few words, but a volume of letter-press and another 
of plates, would be required to explain and delineate the whole minutely. 

The reservoir or bead of the aqueduct, into which water from the 
Seine was raised by this machine, was constructed on the top of a hill, 

614 toises, or three quarters of a mile, from the river, and at an elevation 
of 533 feet (English) above it. To obtain a sufficient motive power, the 
river was barred up by a dam, and its whole width divided, by piles, into 
fourteen distinct water courses, into each of which a large undershot wheel 
was erected. The wheels, by means of cranks attached to both ends of 
their axles, imparted motion to a number of vibrating levers, and through 
these to the piston rods of between 200 and 300 sucking and forcing 
pumps ! The pumps were divided into three separate sets. The first con- 
tained 64, which were placed near the river, and were worked by six of 
the wheels : they d.rew the water, by short suction pipes, out of the river 
and forced it through iron pipes, up the hill ; but instead of these pipes 
being continued directly to the reservoir, (which might have been done 
by making them and the machinery of sufficient strength,) Rannequin 
made them terminate in a large cistern, built for the purpose, at the dis- 
tance from the river of 100 fathoms only, and at an elevation of about 160 
feet. In this cistern he then placed 79 other pumps (the second set) to 
force the water thence to another cistern 224 fathoms further up the hill, 
and at an elevation of 185 feet above the other. In this last cistern 82 
pumps more (the third set) were fi.xed, which forced the contents to the 
reservoir. 

In thus dividing the work, Rannequin made a mistake for which no in- 
genuity could compensate : as the second and third sets of pumps con- 
taining no less than one hundred and sixty-one, with all the apparatus for 
working them, merely transfei-red through a part of the distance, the water 
which the first set drew directly from the river, they were in reality un- 
necessary, because the first set might have been made to force it through 
the whole distance ; hence they not only uselessly consumed (at least) 
four fifths of the power employed, but they rendered the whole mass of f 

machinery cumbersome and complicated in the highest degree ; and con- 
sequently extremely inefficient, and subject to continual repairs. The 
first set of pumps, as already observed, were worked by the wheels near 
which they were placed, and the remaining wheels imparted motion to 
the piston rods of the second and third sets, in the two cisterns on the hill: 
of these, therefore, eighty-two pumps were ■ stationed at an elevation of 
upwards of three hundred feet above the power that worked them ; and 
nearly half a mde from it ! and seventy-nine were one hundred fathoms 
from the wheel, and 160 feet above them! To work these pumps, a num- 
ber of chains, ov jointed iron rods, were extended on frames above the 
ground, all the way from the cranks on the water wheels in the river to 
both cisterns, where they were connected to the vibrating beams to which 
the piston rods were attached. It was the transmission of power to such j 

elevations and extraordinary distances by these chains, that acquired for 
the machine the title of “ a monument of ignorance.” 

A writer in the Penny Magazine (vol. iv, page 240) who examined the 
machine in 1815, says the sound of these rods working was like that of a 
number of wagons loaded with bars of iron running down a hill with 
axles never greased. The creaking and clanking (he observes) must have I 

convinced the most ignorant person that the expenditure of power was 
enormously beyond what was required for the purpose effected. It has 

38 I 
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been estimated that 95 per cent of the power was expended in communi- 

eating motion to the apparatus ! , i ^ 

The evil of working the pumps with shafts and chains at such great 
distances from the power, was seen a few years after the machine was 
completed. In 1738 an attempt was made by M. Camus to raise tJie 
water to the reservoir by a single lift. The attempt succeeded but pai ' 
tially, and the machine was much strained by the extraordinary eftbrt, 
chiefly because only a small portion of the power was used j yiz . those 
wheels that raised the water into the first cistern; the others \\ hicli moved 
the shafts and chains abovementioned, not being applicable for the pni* 
pose. But even this comparatively small power forced the water to the 
reservoir, and thus demonstrated the practicability of completing the v\ ork 
at one throw, if the whole apparatus had been adapted accordingly. Ino- 
thing more was done for nearly forty years, and the machine proceeded 
as before till 1775, when another trial was made to raise the water only 
to die second cistern ; diis succeeded, and it was then hoped that the fiv.st 
cistern would be dispensed with; but many of the old pipes burst fi'om 
die undue strain upon them, financial difficulries impeded their renewal, 
and the old plan was once more resorted to. The water wheels at last 
fell into decay and were replaced by a steam engine, of sixty-four horse 
power, by order of Napoleon; but the old shafts, chains, pipes and cisterns, 
&c. still remain. 

We have mentioned only 225 pumps, but there were in all upwards of 
250 ; some being feedei-s to others, and to keep water always over the 
pistons of those near the river. As each pump had two valves, an im- 
mense quantity of water must have escaped at every stroke on the open- 
ing and closing of 500 of these ; to which may be added that which leaked 
past the leathers or packing of the pistons, and through the innumerable; 
joints. The 64 pumps near the river were placed in a perpendicular posi- 
tion and had solid pistons. They resembled No. 118, except that the suck- 
ing as well as forcing pipes were united to the sides of the cylinders : 
those in the cisterns had hollow pistons, and the cylinders were inverted 
and immersed in the water ; one of them is represented at No. 126. 

American water-works. — A history of these is desirable and is cer- 
tainly due to posterityn There are circumstances connected with their 
origin, plans, progress and execution, especially in the older cities of the 
Umon, of Mexico and the Canadas, that ought to be preserved. An ac- 
count of them would be useful to future engineers, and, as a record of his- 
torical and statistical facts, would include matter of general interest in com- 
ing times. The circumstances attending the first use of pumps and fire- 
engines, &:c. may now be deemed too trifling to deserve particular notice, 
but they will increase in interest as time grows older. .When the destiny 
that awaits the republic is accomplished — when the continent becomes 
studded with cities from one ocean to the other, and civilization, science 
and self government pervade the whole, then every incident relating to iho 
early cultivadon of the useful arts and improvements of machinery will be 
sought for with avidity and be dwelt upon with delight. "Why should not 
Ae introduction of the most useful materials, manufactures and implements 
mto this mighty continent form episodes in its history, as well as the 
fleece, the auger, saw, or bellows in that of classic Greece 1 And why 
should not the names of those persons be preserved from oblivion who 
here made the first pump and fire-engine, the first cog wheel and steam- 
engine- -who built the first ship, forged the first anchor, erected the first 
saw , slitting, or grist mill ^who made the first plough, grew the first wheat, 
raised the first silk, wove the first web, cast the first type, made the first 
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to assist Tiiin and to superintend tlie works, and several contracts were I 

made for materials. To meet the expense =£2500 in treasury notes were I 

ordered to be issued, and subsequently further amounts were printed and | 

issued. One of the small notes is now in the possession of John Lozier, I 

Esq., superintendent of the Manhattan water-works, and is in these words : | 

NEW-YORK WATER-WORKS. 

No. 3842. 

T7iis note shall entitle the hearer to the sum of TWO SHILLINGS, 
current money of the colony of New-York, on demand, hy th.. 

Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the city of Neio- York, at the office I 

<f charriberlain of the said city, pursuant to a vote of the said Mayor, Al- 
dermen and Commonalty of this date. Dated the second day of August, the \ 

year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five. I 

By order of the Corporation, Wm. Waddell, 

ii^. J. H. Cruger. 


It appears that the well (near White street) was enlarged, and a reser- 
voir built, but no pipes were laid nor machinery to raise water erected 
before the war broke out and put a stop to the work. The project was 
not again revived till 1797, when the Manhattan Company was incorpo- 
rated ; the present wells were then made and the water raised by tliree 
or four common forcing pumps, worked by horses. These pumps raised 
the water by atmospheric pressure twenty-five feet, and forced it forty 
feet higher, into a reservoir in the Park where the post office is now (1840) 
located. In 1804 the pumps were replaced by two double acting ones 
(No. 122) fifteen inches in diameter and with a stroke of four feet. They 
were and still are worked by one of Watt’s steam-engines. The water 
is raised to the same elevation as before. These works will probably 
be discontinued as soon as the Croton aqueduct, now being constructed, 
is finished. 

The first water-works of Philadelphia were commenced in 1799, and 
consisted of forcing pumps, worked by steam-engines which raised water 
from the Schuylkill into a reservoir constructed, at an elevation of 50 feet, 
on the banks of that river ; and from which it was conveyed to the city 
in pipes of bored logs. In 1811 the “ city councils” appointed a com- 
mittee to devise means for procuring a more perfect supply than these 
works afforded ; and shortly after it was determined to erect two steam- 
engines and pumps on another location, viz : at Fair Mount, two miles 
and a half from the city, and near the upper bridge that crosses the Schuyl- 
kill; A reservoir 318 feet in length, 167 in width, and 10 in depth, was 
made at an elevation of 98 feet, into^ which the pumps forced water from 
the river. 

The great expense attending the employment of steam-engines led to 
the adoption (in 1819) of water as the moving power. A dam was erected, 
and in 1822 three water wheels were put in operation ; these, by cranks 
on their axles imparted motion through a connecting rod to the pistons of 
the pumps. In addition to the water consumed in turning these wheels, 
a surplus remained to work five additional ones, whenever the wants of 
the city might require them. An additional reservoir was also made, 
which contains four millions of gallons. The water in both is 102 feet 
abo%*e low tide, and 56 above the highest ground in the city. Iron pipes 
were also substituted for the old wooden ones. The whole was executed 
under the directions of F. Graff, Esq. 

We took the opportunity while at Philadelphia in October of the pre- 
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sent year (1840) to visit Fair Mount. Six breast wheels (15 feet lono- and 
16 feet in diameter) were in operation ; each, by a crank on one end of 
Its axle, communicating motion to the piston rod of a single pump.® The 
pumps are double acting, the satne as figured and described at page 271. 
They are placed a little below the axles of the wheels and in nearly a ho- 
rizontal position. The cylinders are 16 inches diameter ; and, that the 
water may not be pinched in its passage into and escape from them, the 
mduction and eduction pipes are of the same bore; and all angles or 
abrupt changes in their direction and those of the mains arc avoided. The 
stroke of two or three of the pumps was four feet, and their wheels made 
fourteen revolutions per minute ; the others had a stroke of five feet ten 
inches, and the wheels performed eleven revolutions in a minute, conse- 
quently the contents of the cylinders of the latter were emptied into the 
reservoirs twenty-two times in the same period, and those of the former 
twenty-eight times. The cylinders are fed under a head of water from 
the forebays and they force it to an elevation of 96 feet, through a dis- 
tance of 290. An air chamber is adapted to each. 

It is impossible to examine these works without paying homage to the 
science and skill displayed in their design and execution ; in these res- 
pects no hydraulic works in the Union can compete, nor do we believe 
they are excelled by any in the world. Not the smallest leak in any of 
the joints was discovered ; and, with the exception of the water rushing 
on the wheels, the whole operation of forcing up daily millions of gallons 
into the reservoirs on the mount, and thus furnishing in abundance one of 
the first necessaries of life to an immense population — was performed with 
less noise than is ordinarily made in working a smith’s bellows ! The 
picturesque location, the neatness that reigns in the buildings, the walks 
around the reservoirs and the grounds at large, with the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery, render the name of this place singularly appropriate. 

Dr. T. P. Jones, the talented editor of the Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, promised his readers “ A history of the origin, progress and pre- 
sent state of the Water- works at Fair Mount,” some years ago, but which 
has not yet been published. His familiarity with the subject in general, 
and with those works in particular, would make the history highly inter- 
esting to the present generation, and a source of valuable information to 
future ones. See Journal of the Franklin Institute, vol. iii, first series; 
which contains a plan and section of one of the wheels and one of the 
pumps. 


* What a contrast with the old works at London bridge, where one wheel worked six- 
teen small pumps ; the friction of the numerous pistons and the apparatus for moving 
them consuming a great portion of the power employed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Fire-engines ; Probably used in Babylon and Tyre — Employed by ancient warriors — Other devices of 
theirs — Fire-engines referred to by Apollodortis — ^These probably equal in effect to ours : Spiritalia of 
Heron : Fire-engine described in it — Pumps used to promote conflagrations — Greek fire, a liquid pro- 
jected by pumps — Fires and wars commonly united — Generals, the greatest incendiaries — Saying of 
Crates respecting them— Fire pumps the forerunners-of guns — Use of engines in Rome— Mcnlimiod in a 
letter of Pliny to Trajan, and by Seneca, Ilcsychius and Isidore. Roman firemen — Frequency of fires 
noticed by Juvcnul — Ucte.atablo practice of Crassus — Portahlo engines in Roman houses — Modern eu- 
gines derived from tho Spiritalia — Forgotten in the middle ages — Superstitions with regard to fires — Fires 
attributed to demoiui— Consecrated boils employed aa substitutes for water and fire-engines — Extracts 
from tho Paris Ritual, Wynken de Wordo, Barnaby Googo and Peter Martyr respecting them— Emble- 
matic device of an old duke of Milan — Firomon’s apparatus from Agriooin — Syringes used in London to 
queucli fires in the 17tli century— Still employed in Constantinople — ^Anecdote of tlic Cnpudaii Pacha — 
Syringe engine from Besson— German engines of tho ICth century — Pump engine from Decaiis— Pump 
engines in London— Extracts from tho minutes of the London Common Council respecting engines and 
squirts in IGG7 — Experimoiit of Muurico mentioned by Stow the historian — Extract from ‘ a history of tho 
fir.st inventors.’ 


Of tke machines described in tbe 1st and 2d books some are employed 
in i*aising water for the irrigation of land, and for immerous purposes of 
rural and domestic economy ; otliers in various operations of engineering 
and the arts, but with the exception of tlie centrifugal pumps, (Nos. 95, 6, 
and 7,) the liquid fails inertly from tliem all — i. e. it is not Ibrcibly ejected 
n.s from a forcing pump or syi-inge : wbetker it be poured from a bucket, 
drawn from a gutter, escape from a noria, or from the orifice of a screw, 
or the spout of an atmospheric pump, it flows from each by the influence 
of gravity and consequently descends as it flows — such machines are there- 
fore inapplicable for projecting water on fires, because for this purpose the 
liquid is required to ascend after leaving the apertures of discharge and with 
a velocity sufficient to carry it high ifito the air ; and also when conveyed 
to a distance through flexible or other tubes, to be delivered from them at 
elevations far above the machine itself. As these effects are produced by 
the pumps described in the present division of the subject, most of them 
have at different times been adopted as fire-engines ; some account of these 
important machines may therefore be Inserted here. 

Water is the grand agent that nature has provided for the extinguish- 
ment of flames, and contrivances for applying it with effect have, in every 
civilized country, been assiduously sought for. In the absence of more 
suitable implements, buckets and other portable vessels of capacity, at hand, 
have always been seized to convey and throw water on fires; and when 
used with celerity and presence of mind at the commencement of one have 
often been sufficient; but when a conflagration extends beyond their reach, 
the fate of the burning pile too often resembles that of the ships of Eneas : 

Nor buckets poured, nor strength of human hand 

Can the victorious element withstand. Eneid, v. 

Tho necessity of some device by which a stream of water might he forced 
from a distance on flames must have been early perceived, a,ndif we were 
to judge from tbe frequency and extent of ancient conflagrations, the pro- 
digioirs amount of property destroyed, and of human misery induced by 
them, we should conclude that ingenious men of former times were stimu- 
lated in an unusual degree to invent machines for the purpose. That this 
was the case cannot well be questioned, although no account of their la- 
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bors has reached, our times. It seems exceedingly probable that some 
kind of Hre-engines were used in the celebrated cities of remote antiquity ' 

— in Nineveh, Tyre, Babylon and others. It is scai-cely possible that the 
.ryriau and Babylonian mechanicians, whose inventive talents and skill ' 

«'ere j^rovcrbial, should have left their splendid cities destitute of such 
means for preserving them from the ravages of fire. If the great extent 
of Baliylon, for example, be considered, its location, (on an extensive plain,) 
tlio Icngdi of its streets, (fifteen miles,) the height of its buildings, (three | 

and lour stories,) and its unrivaled wealth, together with the heat and [ ^ 

dryness of the climate ; the necessity of such machines will be apparent, ! * 

and what apjjcars necessary to us, we ma.y rest assured, appeared equally . , 

so to its mechanicians, and that they were quite as capable of providing " i ■ 

by their ingenuity for the emergency. Nor are we left wholly to conjee- '■ 

turn respecting their knowledge of hydraulic or pneumatic machinery, 
since the most memorable machine for raising water in the ancient world 
was made and used at Babylon, and one which, as has been elsewhere i 

observed, greatly exceeded in the elevation to which it raised it, all, or \ 

nearly all the water-works of modern days. Had they engines like ours j 

then 'I We dare not say they had, although we see nothing improbable | 

in the opinion : the antiquity of the syringe is unquestionable 5 and its ap- 
plication to ju’oject water on flames must have been as obvious in remote 
as in present times ; and people would as naturally be led then as now, 
to construct largo ones for that purpose. 

There are other reasons for believing that syringes or pumps for squirt- 
ing water on fires were in use previous to the time they are first mention- 
ed in history. Fire was one of the most common and most destructive 
ii,g( 5 nts employed in ancient wars. When a city was besieged or assaulted, 
it was tbo first object witb tlie assailants to protect the moving towers, in 
which their battering engines, &c. approached the walls, from being con- 
sumed by fire, oil and pitch, Szc. thrown upon tbem from the ramparts. 

.ICvery source was examined that ingenuity could unfold, for materials and 
devices to protect them; and as not only the lives and property of the in- 
habitants, but often tbe destinies of armies and even of nations were on 
such occasions at stake, it is reasonable to conclude that the most perfect 
apparatus which could then be procured, were employed both for destroy- 
ing buildings by fire, and also for preserving tbem from it. Wc know 
that men were specially trained to fire buildings, and that they were ex- 
pert in their profession, especially in shooting lighted arrows and darts 
into and upon structures that could not be approached ; bence the neces- 
sity of devices for throwing water upon these missiles and the places in- 
flamed by them. Tliere is an allusion to both practices in the Epistle to 
iho Ephesians, vi, 16. Such a system of warfare could never have been 
(jarrlcul to the extent that it was, and for so many ages too, among the celc- 
l)r!itcd nations of old, witbout forcing pumps or something like them being 
used to s(puLt water on such parts as could not be reached by it when 
ibrowji from tbe baud. Wc cannot conceive bow tbe constant repetition 
of one ai'iny applying its energies to tbe destruction of another by means 
of fire, ami tbo latter equally intent on devising and a.pplying means to 
(extinguish it, witliout the application of tbe syringe and of machines on the 
principlo of the lu-ellow.s occurring to them — an application so obvious 
((‘ven tluui) that l.hu slightest mental effort to produce a contrivance for 
ih(? pmposo could not liavo overlooked it, even if tbo occasions were of 
lit, tie mouumt, much less, when tbe inventive powers of armies, and of 
milita,i'y engineers in particular, were engaged in tbe research, and the fate 
uf nations depondod upon the result. From a remark in one of Pliny’s 
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letters, to wHck we slnall presently refer, it appears tliat among tlie Romaiis 
individuals were brought up to the pfof^^ssion of extinguishing fires. 

The Hclepoles, or ‘town takers’ of Demetrius, although proofs of his me- 
chanical genius, would have availed him little at the siege of Rhodes, nor 
the movable towers of Hannibal at Saguntum, if these warriors had not 
been in possession of means to prevent them from being consumed by the 
fire of the besieged — of materials to resist its effects, and apparatus to ex- 
tinguish it. That the resources of the ancients in these respects were not 
Inferior to ours, may be inferred from several historical facts respecting 
their modes of securing these towers. They were generally covered with 
raw hides, leather soak^ed in water, or cloth made of hair, and sometimes, 
although seldom, they were plated with metal. Such were some of those 
employed by Titus at the siege of Jerusalem. They were seventy-five 
{‘eet high and were covered all over with sheets of iron ; perhaps nothing 
else could have resisted the incessant torrents of fire which the infuriated 
Jews showered upon them. But a singular pi-oof of the sagacity and re- 
searches of the ancients is, that the modern application of alum to render 
wood incombustible was also known ; for Archelaus, one of the generals 
of Mithridates in a war with the Romans, washed over a wooden tower 
witli a solution of it and thereby defeated all the attempts of Sylla to set 
the structure on fire. Thus we see that when mechanical means failed 
them, or were not at hand, they had recourse to chemical ones. But that 
water and machines for dispersing it, were extensively employed on such 
occasions appears from a remark of Vitruvius. He observes that the lower 
stories of the towers contained large quantities of water for the purpose 
of extinguishing fire thrown upon them. Of course they had means of 
projecting it wherever required, but of these unfortunately he is silent. 
Montfaucon has engraved a figure of a species of wheel for the purpose, 
but its representation is too imperfect to indicate the nature of the ma- 
chine of which it seems to have formed a part. 

That machines of the ‘jnmp kind were used on these occasions is evi- 
dent from the temporary contrivance of Apollodorus, mentioned in the re- 
mains of a work or his On War Machines, and quoted by Professor Beck- 
man. We have noticed, at page 235, one of his plans for extinguishing 
fire in the upper parts oi‘ a building, and that to which we now refer is 
from the same passage. Water, he observes, may be conveyed to elevated 
places when exposed to fiery darts, by means of the entrails of an ox : 
these natural tubes being connected to a bag filled with water ; by com- 
pressing tlie hag the liquid will be forced through them to its place of 
destination. This device, he says, may be adopted when the machine 
called siPHO is not at hand. Now if we had not known that the term 
sipho was anciently used to designate syringes and other tubular instru- 
ments, the substitute which Apollodorus here proposes sufficiently proves 
' that it was a forcing pump to which he refers, and one too that, like our 
fire-engines, was furnished with leathern hose through which the water 
was conveyed to the “ elevated places” he mentions. The importance of 
flexible pipes accompanying the pump or sipho, when employed in war, 
is obvious ; for one of the objects of those who threw “fiery darts” on the 
towers and other structures, was to fire them, if possible, at places inac- 
cessible to water for the most difficult to be reached — Whence the necessity 
not only of engine.s, to project streams of that liquid, but also of such tubes 
to direct it to the places inflamed : and hence the suggestion of the tubes 
mentioned by Apollodorus when artificial ones were not to be procured : 
an ox was always within the reach of an army. 

As these engines would of course be similar to such as were used to 
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Fire-Engine described by Heron. 


extinguish fires in cities in times of peace, it is to be a 

Apollodorus nor Vitruvius has described them; perhSs 
common to have been thought worthy of particular^notic^e InVIT 
and execution of their essential parts, they were probably eoml m ^ 
— . Some person, may doSbt this, Lt it shUd be ra’m:i^bere" 
the nature of ancient wars naturally led to the best construction of all ml 
tary machinery ; and of defensive apparatus, engines to extinimieli 
could not have been the least important, when th?t element wafu24l 
sally employed, fhe contests of the ancients were often those of melhl 
_ ical skill lather than of fighting— conflicts of talent in engineeriiio- than 
ni generalship ; hence the ingenuity displa.yed in their machinery and the 
wonders wrought by it Ardumedes, by superior machines, protLed 
yracuse for eight months against all the efforts of the legions of Marcellus 
and the Roman engineers. The successes of Demetrius and Hannibal 
were often due to the novelty of their engines : the Carthagenian machin- 
ists^ were indeed proverbially skilful, so much so, that in Rome itself any 
curious piece of mechanism was, by way of eminence, named punic An- 
cient armies were also often employed in obtaining, raising and cutting off 
water ; the hydraulic engines of Ganymede nearly ruined Cmsar and his 
^my in Alexandria Cyrus took Babylon by diverting the course of the 
Euphrates, &c. The frequent use of hydraulic engines in war either to 
extinguish fires or for other purposes, would naturally lead to skill in mak- 
ing as well as in using them. 



No. 141. Eg-yptiiiii Fire-Bugiiio of tlio 2d century beloro Chrii-t, iVum Heron’s Spiritalia. 

^ That the idea of employing forcing pumps as fire-engines was not new 
in the time of Apollodorus or Vitruvius, we have conclusive evidence. 
Among the small number of ancient writings that escaped destruction in 
those dark and turbulent ages that intervened between the decline of the 
Roman power and the introduction of printing into Europe, was a Greek 
manuscript, containing an account of various devices for the application of 
water, and among them an engine for extinguishing fires. This small 
work was illustrated with figures, like the original work of Vitruvius. 
Several Latin translations were made and published in the 16th and 17th 
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centuries, and most of tkera were ornamented witli copies of tlie original 
illustrations. This was the Sjiiritalia of Heron, to which we have already 
referred, (page 270.) As the engine may interest some readers, a figure 
of it is annexed. See No. 141 on the preceding page. 

To persons not familiar with hydraulic machinery this figure will ap- 
pear a rude and imperfect affair; but notwithstanding its antiquity and the 
mutilations which it has unquestionably sustained in passing through the 
hands of copyists, it exhibits nearly all the essential elements of a modern ' 
engine. Like the machine of Ctesibius, Heron’s engine consists of two 
brass forcing pumps connected to one discharging pipe. The cylinders 
are secured to a base of wood and are partly immersed in water ; they 
are described in the text as turned or bored very smooth, with pistons ac- 
curately fitted to work in them. The piston rods are attached by bolts to 
a double lever at equal distances from the centre or fulcrum at A. The 
carriage not being necessary to elucidate the principle of the machine was 
omitted by Heron. The rectangular figure into which the upper part of 
the discharging pipe is formed, has certainly been added by some trans- 
criber of the manuscript. Neither Heron nor his contemporaries could 
have made such an obstacle to the issuing fluid, and nothing of the kind 
is mentioned in the text. There is, moreover, conclusive evidence that 
the figitre has been altered; for exam^rle, thei-e is no provision represented 
by which the direction of the perpendicular jet can be changed, and hence 
an engine made according to it, would, on this account alone, be useless ; 
now Heron not only descrilies a movable tube, fitted by a joint (goose 
neck) to the perpendicular one, by turning of which the water could be 
discharged on any given place, but ho refers his readers to the figure of 
it in the illustration. 

Had Heron’s machine an air chamber 1 This is an interesting question, 
since if it were determined in the affirmative, there would be little left 
for the moderns to claim in fire-engines except details in the construction 
of the carriages and other matters of minor importance, that have been 
left unnoticed in the Spiritalia, The accounts of machines by ancient au- 
thors are generally very concise ; they did not think it necessary to enter 
into that minutiaa of narration that characterizes the specifications of modern 
patents, nor would it have lieen of much use to us if they had, but the 
contrary, for the multiplicity of mere technical terms would rather have 
increased than removed our embarrassments. This is evident from the 
variety of explanations given of a few such terms that Vitruvius employs 
in describing some of the inventions of Ctesibius and other mechanicians ; 
hence in all the accounts of ancient machinery, it was of more importance 
to preserve the figures or illustrations than the text from corruption. 

The description of Heron’s engine which the text and the figure afford, 

is, to persons conversant with such machines, sufficiently explicit, with the 
exception of that part of both which relates to the discharging pipe and 
apparatus connected to it — or in other words, to the air vessel, for that 
there was one, we think every intelligent reader will presently admit. 
Had the figure been always exactly copied by the multipliers of manu- 
scripts, of course no obscurity would here have been felt, but even in the 
state in which it has reached us, an air vessel is certainly portrayed. It 
may be asked. If this be so, why was it not discovered before 1 Possibly 
because no one sought yard^iiiarly for it : its diminutive size and general 
resemblance to a plain tube would prevent any one else from recognizing 

it. It will be seen in the figui’e that one part of the discharging pipe 
descends into an enlarged portion of that below it, and that a space is left 
between them ; thus constituting an air chamber, and precisely of the same 
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plan as those generally used in engines at this day. This part of the figure 
(and this alone) in Gommandine’s translation of the S[)iritalia is not shown 
in section, but the arrangement of the pipes is precisely as shown in the cut. 
Now this addition to the discharging pipe could not have been made in 
the 16th century, when the work fell into' the hands of printers and en- 
gravers, for at that time tlie use of it was not known, while from the small 
(limeuslons figured it could have been of no service. That it originated 
with Heron and tbrinod a prominent feature in the original figure, is evi- 
dent from the text: when speaking of the escape of the water from tliis 
part of the machine, he expressly states that it was forced out, in the same 
man nor as out of a vase or foimtain, which he had previously d(;sct'ibod, 
hy vmim of comprem'd. air — a.ereni in ipso covqiresmm,'^ Nothing 
ca,u 1)0 pLiiiun- than this; for every manufacturer of ])ump8 knows that in 
the ilhseuco of an air vessel there could have been no air to compress. 

It is ail interesting circumstance in the history of this ancient engine 
that the air vessel slmuld have lieen preserved through so many ages when 
its use W 11 .S not known. While ins size was diminished its form was re- 
tained, It is no wonder tliat the old copyists considered it tui unsightly 
and urineces.sary ciilarginumit of the di.schargiug pipe, and hence they re- 
duced it accordingly — certainly the fancy that could ii,dd the rect.angular 
twi.st to the upper part, would not hesitate to remove the supposed defor- 
mity Irom tlie lower one. Some persons, deceived hy the imjierlbct re- 
pre.soiitation, have sipiposed that .such engines were not used iu the time 
of Heron, and that the ligiiro and description wore inserted in liis work as 
mere liints for future mc'eluuiiiuaus to improve oh ; hut the description 
sulHc.ieiitly indicates that siiuilar machine.s wore in actual use.i> The ma- 
terials and workmanship of the pumps — metallic pistons and spindle valves, 
with guards to prevent the latter Irorn opening too far ; the mode of form- 
ing the goose-neck hy a kind of swivel joint, somewhat, like the union or 
coupling screw ; the application of an air vessel; two pum[)s foreing water 
through one pipe, and both worked by a double lever, are proofs that the 
maeluuo described by Heron was noitlier an ideal one, nor of recent 
origin or use. There are features in it that wore very slowly developed 
by manufacturers in raodcim times. It is not at all unprobalile that an- 
cient onginos wore equal in effect to the best of f)nrs ; Imt, whotlier they 
wore or not, one thing is certain, that to the ancients ladongs tho merit of 
discovering the principles employed in those machines and of applying 
them to practice. It • is remarkable too, that lire engines made their first 
appearance in Egypt, thus adding another to the numovous obligations 
under which that wonderful country has placed civilized nations in all 
times to come. 

Having noticed the use of pumps to extinguish fire.s iu ancient warfare, 
wo may remark that they were also employed in tho rniddlo ages, if not 
before, to promote conflagrations, viz: to lanch streams of Greek fire. This 
mysterious substance is roprosontod as a liipiid : Heckman says it cer- 
tainly was one ; and so far from being quenclied, its violence) was aug- 
mented by contact with water. It was ])iiiicij)ally (unployed in naval 
combats, being enclosed in jars that wore thrown into the liostilo vessels. 
Tt was n,l 80 blown through iron and copper tubes planted on the prows of 
galleys and fancifully shaped like the mouths of animals, which seemed to 
vomit streams of licjuid fire. There is among the figures of war machines 
in the old German translation of Vegotlus already mentioned, one tliat 
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fiudffinff from tke flames issuing from monstrous animals’ raoudis) seems to 
have^bera designed for projecting Greek fire, tbough it is di Hcult to per- 
ceive how it was done. Another mode of using this terrible material, 
was by forcing it in jets “ by means of large fire-engines, and sometimes 
“ the soldiers squirted it from hand engines.” Its effects upon those on 
whom it was thrown, seem to have been somewhat similar to those pro- 
duced by the composition of alcohol and spirits of turpenUne recently adopt- 
ed as a substitute for oil in lamps, and which has occasioned so many fatal 
disasters, by the explosion of vessels containing it and its consequent dis- 
persion over the persons of the sufferers. It was easy (says Beckman) to 
conceive the iaea of discharging Greek fire by means of forcing pumps, 
because the appheation of them to extinguish fires was known long before 
its invention. It is supposed to have originated with Cailmicus, a byrian 
engineer of Balbec, in the 7th century. It may however have been known 
to the old Greeks and Romans, for they made use of similar devices for 
projecting fire : Montfaucon, in describing their marine combats, observes 
“ another mode of annoying enemies’ ships was by throwing fire therein, 
which they did after different ways, some using for that purpose sijdioncs, 
and fire buckets, others threw in pots filled with fire.” From an expres- 
sion of Dr. G. A. Agidcola, a physician of Ratisbon of the last century, in 
a work on Gardening, (see page 127 in Bradley s ti anslation) it ivould ap- 
pear as if something like the Greek fire W'as then in use. Enumerating 
several pernicious inventions, he notices “That infernal one of gunpowder. 
How ra^y cities and fortresses has it ruined I How many thousands of 
men has it destroyed ? And what is most deplorable is, that this art grows 
more and more complete every day, and is brought to that perfection, that 
in Holland and some other parts they have fire pumps filled with burning 
compositions, wherewith they eject fiery torrents to a great distance, 
which may occasion dreadful and irreparable damages to mankind.” 

Fires and wars have ever been deemed the most awful of earthly cala- 
mities, and, unfortunately for our race, they have too often been united, 
for warrioi-s have generally had recourse to the former to multiply the mi- 
series of the latter j and in almost every age cities have, like Jericho and 
Ai, Hebron and Ziglag, Troy and Thebes, Carthage and Athens, Sagun- 
tum and Bagdat, been burnt with fire ; and in some cases “ all the souls 
therein destroyed” — “cities burned without inhabitants.” It was, we be 
lieve, from the horrible, the inconceivable sufferings endured on such oc- 
ca.sions, that much of the thrilling imagery of the .Bible was derived. To 
the offending Jews, God was represented as “a consuming fire,” and they 
were urged to repentance “ lest his fury come forth like fire, and burn, 
that none can quench it — lest he break out like fire in the liouse of J oseph 
and there be none to quench it in Bethel and some of the sublimest ef- 
fusions of the prophets have reference to “ firebrands, arrows and death” 
— to “ blood and fire and pillars of smoke.” In modern times, too, war- 
riors have been the greatest incendiaries : hamlets, towns and cities have 
been wantonly consumed, and the “ gallant” actors have made the air 
'•“sshiver wfith their shouts of acclamation on witnessing the spreading con- 
mgration. Well did the ancients represent Mai's fierce in aspect, bran- 
dishing a spear, and driving in his chariot o’er mangled corses, amid the 
clangor of arms and the shrieks of the dying — Fear, Terror and Discord 
m his train, while before went Bellona, with her hair loose a,nd clotted 
wiA gore, and a firebrand in her hand. And these are the demons that 
men professing Christianity worship with all the fervor of deluded hea- 
then ; and, Avhat will in future times appear incredible, they demand re- 
verence for the act, and they — ^receive it ! Strange, that notwithstanding 
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the boasted superiority of the age and the benign spirit and precepts of 
religion — the of war — the most prolific source of human misery 

and crime, is still deemed honorable ; and men under whose tyranny na- 
tions and provinces groan, and by whom human life is extinguished not 
only witlunxt remorse but with indilFcrence, are’ permitted to take prece- 
dence in moral society. Crates was certainly correct when he intimated 
that wars would never cease till men became convinced of the folly and 
wickedness of allowing themselves to be driven as soldiers like sheep to 
the slaughter, or like wolves to devour each other — but as he expressed 
it, not till men become sensible that generals are only ass drivers. 

As Grrcek lire ])r(',ceded gunpowder inEuroiJe, so pumjxs or the ‘spout- 
ing engines’ for projecting it may be considered the forerunners of giuis: 
it is (jveu possible that the first idea of the latter (supposing they were not 
iutrocliu;e(l from the mist) might have been derived from accidental explo- 
sions of the licpiid in tlie pump cylinders, wlien the pistons would of coui’se 
be drlvon out of thorn like balls out of cannon. But be this as it may, 
enough has been adduced to show that the fox'cing pump and its modifica- 
tions have exerted no small degree of influence in ancient wars and con- 
secpiei'itly in the alfairs of the old woi’ld. 

Although the police aud other arrangements for the actual suppression 
of fires in aucleut Rame are not well asccitained, some interesting particu- 
lars are known. A body Jiremen, named matricularii, was established 
whoso duty it was to (jxtinguisli the flames. Similar companies were also 
organi'/-o(l in provincial cities. This appears from Trajan’s reply to Pliny 
respecting the formation of one in Nicomedia, axxd from which we learn 
that these ancient firemen frequently created disturbances by their dissen- 
tions aud tumults. .Pliny (the younger) was governor of Bithynia ; after 
giving the emperor an account of a fire in Nicomedia, a town in his pro- 
vince, ho continues, “ You will consider, six', whether it may not be ad- 
visable to form a compaxxy of firemen, consistifig only of one hundred and 
fifty members. I will take care none but those of i/ial business shall be 
admitted into it ; and that the privileges granted them shall not be ex- 
tended to any other pui'pose. As this corporate body will bo restricted 
to so small a ixumlxev of members, it will be easy to keep them under 
pi'Oper regulations.” In answer the emperor sent the following letter : 
” Trajan to Pr.iNV. — You are of opinion it would he proper to establish 
a company of firemen in Nicomedia, agreeably to whtit has been prac- 
ticed in several other cities. But it is to be x-emembei-ed that societies of this 
sort have greatlj!' distui’bed the peace of the province in general, and of 
those cities in particular. Whatever name we give them, and for what- 
ever purpose they may bo instituted, they will not fail to form themselves 
into factious assemblies, however short their meetings may be. It will 
therefore bo safer to provide such machines as are of service in extin- 
'guishing fires, enjoining the owners of houses to assist in preventing the 
mischief from spreading, and, if it should be necessary, to call in the aid 
of the populace.” I’ilny’s Letters, B. x. Ep. 4-2 and 43. Melmoth’s 
Translation. 

The direction to procure “ machines as are of service in extinguishing 
fires” was in consequence of Nicomedia being destitute of them — an im- 
forturia,to circumstance for the inhabitants, but one that is hardly now re- 
gretted by t, 1 x 080 wlio are in search of infoi-mation respecting fire-engines 
among the ancients ; since it led Pliny to mention them, and thereby af- 
ford us a proof of their employment liy the Homans. “ Wliile I was mak- 
ing a progrciss [he writes to IVajan] in a different part of the province, a 
most destructive fire broke out in Nicomedia, which not only consumed 
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several private konses, but also two public buildings, tlic town house iuid 
the temple of Isis, though they stood on contrary sides of the street, 'rho 
occasion of its spreading thus w'ide was partly owing to the violence ol 
the wind, and partly to the indolence of the people, who, it appears, stood 
fixed and idle spectators of this terrible calamity. The truth is, the city 
was not furnished with either engines, buckets, or any single instrument 
proper to extinguish fires ; which I have now however given directions 
to be provided.” It has been generally imagined [observes Melinoth] 
that the ancients had not the art of raising water by engines, but this pas- 
sage seems to favor the contrary opinion. The word in the original 
[for engine] is siplio, which Hesychlus explains instrumentum ad jacitJan- 
dm aquas adversus incendia — an instrument to throw up water against 
fires. But there is a passage in Seneca which seems to put the matter 
beyond conjecture, though none of tiie critics upon this place have taken 
notice of it. Solemus (says he) duabus manibus inter se junctus aquam 
concipere et compressa utrinque palma in modum siphonis exprimere. Q. 
N. ii, 16, where we plainly see the use of this sipho was to throw up 
water. In the French translation of De Sacy, (Paris 1S09,) the tvord is 
rendered pumps : — “ D’ailleurs, il n’y a dans la ville, ri\ 2 >ovip>cs ni seaux 
publics, enfin nul autre des instrumens necessaires pour eteindre les em- 
brasemens.” And Professor Beckman quotes both Hesychius and Isidore 
to prove that " a fire-engine, properly so called, was understood in the 4th 
and in the 7th centuries by the term sipiw,” and we may add that Agri- 
cola in the 16th century designated syringes for extinguishing fires by the 
same terra. Heron’s engine is also named a siphon. See note p. 307. 

From an expression in the letter of Pliny just quoted, we learn that 
men were regularly brought up to the art of extinguishing fii'es, the same 
as to any other profession : Of the company that he proposed to estab- 
lish, he remarks, ” I will take care that none but those' of that business 
shall be admitted into it.” The buildings in ancient Pome were very 
high, the upper stories were mostly of wood, and the streets and lanos 
were extremely narrow, hence the suppression of conflagrations there 
must have been an arduous business, and one that required extraordinary 
intrepidity and skill ; qualifications that could only be obtained by expe- 
rience. Besides engines for throwing water, the firemen used sponges or 
mops fixed to the end of long poles, and they had grapples and other 
instruments by means of which they could go from one wall to another, 
(Encyc. Antiq.) Of the great elevation of the houses several Roman 
writers speak. Seneca attributed the difficulty of extinguishing fires to 
this cause. Juvenal mentions 

Roofs tliat make one giddy to look down. Sat, vi. 

When the city was rebuilt after the great conflagration, (supposed to 
have been induced by Nero,) the height of the houses was fixed at about 
seventy feet. These were raised to a certain height without wood, being 
arched with stone, and party walls were not allowed. That fires were 
constantly occurring in old Rome is well known. Juvenal repeatedly 
mentions the fact : Thus in his third satire : — 

Rome, where one hears the everlasting sound 

Of beams and rafters thundering to the ground, 

Amid alarms by day aud fears by night. 

And again : 

But lo ! the flames bring yonder mansion down ! 

The dire disaster echoes through the town ; 

Men look as if for solemn funeral clad, 

Now, now indeed these nightly fires are sad. 
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Their frequency induced Augustus to institute a body of watclimen to 
guard against them, and, from the following lines of Juvenal, it appara 
that wealthy patricians had servants to watch their houses during: the niuht: 

With buckets ranged Uie ready servants stand, 

Akrt at muJnigkt by their lords’ couiiuand. Sat. xiv. 

As every calamity that befalls mankind is converted bv srune ine;. i > 
their own advantage, so the numerous fires in Rome led to the detestuiJ.e 
practict; of speculating on the distresses they occasioned. Thus Cras>iiis. 
the consul, who, from his opulence was surnarned the liir/t, uiv uied his 
immense wealth, according to l‘lutarch “ from war and from fn-s ; he 
made it a part of his business to buy houses that were on fire, and others 
that joined upon them, which he commonly got at a low price «in account 
of the fear and distress of the owners about the event.” Jhit the avarice 
of Crassus, as is the case with thousands of other men, led to his ruin. 
With the hope of enlarging his possessions, he selected the province of 
Syria for las government, or rather for his extortion, because it seemed to 
promise him an inexhaustible source of wealth : but by a retributive Provi- 
dence his army was overthrown by the Parthians, whom he attempted To 
subdue, and who cut ofi’ his head, and in reference to his passion for gold 
fused a quantity of that metal and poured it down liis throat. 

Among other precautions for preventing fires from spreading that were 
adopted in Rome on rebuilding the city, was one requiring every citizen 
to keep in his house “ a machine for extinguishing fire.” What these ma- 
chines were is not quite certain, whether buckets, mops, hooks, syringes 
or portable pumps. That they were the last is supposed to he proved 
by a passage in the writings of Ulplan, a celebrated lawyer and secretary 
to the Emperor Alexander Severus, wherein he enumerates the things 
that belonged to a house when it was sold, such as we name fixtures, 
and among them he mentions siphones employed in extinguishing fires. 
Beckman thinks the leaden pipes which conveyed water into the houses 
for domestic purposes might be intended ; but they would hardly have 
been designated as above, merely because the water conveyed through 
them was occasionally used to put out fires. This was not their chief use, 
hut an incidental one. That they were pumps or real fire-engines was 
the opinion of Alexander ah Alexandro, a learned lawyer of the 15th 
century ; an opinion not only rendered probable by the terms used and 
the necessity of such implements for the security of the upper stories, 
•which neither public engines nor streams from the aqueducts could reach, 
but also from the apparent fact, that syringes or portable pumps have al- 
ways been kept (to a greater or less extent) in dwellings from Roman 
times. And a sufficient reason why they should generally be sold with 
the houses, might be found in their dimensions being regulated according 
to those of the buildings for which they were designed. 

The population of Rome was so great that the area of the city could 
not furnish sites sufficient for the houses ; and hence (as Vitruvius has ob- 
served, B. ii, cap. S) the height of the walls was increased in order to 
multiply the number of stories — ‘ for want of room on the earth the build- 
ings were extended towards the heavens.’ Portable fire-engines were 
therefore particularly requisite, in order promptly to extinguish fires on 
their first appearance, whether in the upper or lower floors. In the latter 
case, when thi.s was not done, the people in the higher stories would be 
cut off from relief and the means of escape. Were some of our six and 
seven story buildings in the narrow streets, densely filled with human 
beings, and a raging fire suddenly to burst out on the ground floors, the 
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probability is that many lives would be lost, notwitbstanding tbe great 
number of our public engines, and hose and ladder conapanies. Juvenal 
intimates the distressed situation of drose dwelling above under such 


circumstances. 


Hark ! where Ucalegon for water cries 
Casts out his chattels, Irom the peril liies, 

Dense smoko is bursting from Ihej^oor hdow. Sat. iii. 


However perfect or imperfect hydraulic and hydro-pnoumatic engines 
in ancient Alexandria and Rome may have been, it is certain that these 
machines and the arts related to them experienced the withering inllii- 
ence of that moral and mental desolation which raged throughout Jiurope 
during the dark ages. The decline of learning was necessarily accom- 
panied with a corresponding decay in all the useful and oinamentdl aits . 
some of these have disappeared altogether, and have never been recover- 
ed, so that the attainments of the ancients in them have perished. But the 
connection between literature and the arts was as apparent in their resto- 
ration as in their declension— if they departed together they also returned 
in company. The revival of learning not only led to the introduction of 
printing and the invention of the press, but it furnished, in the multiplica- 
tion of ancient manuscripts, then extant, immediate employment for both; 
and although it may be supposed that there can be little or no relation be 
tween Greek or Latin manuscripts and modern fire-engines, yet there 
really is an Intimate one,, for it is all hut certain that the first idea of the.se 
machines as now made, was derived from Heron’s Spiritalia ; just as the 
application of double and treble forcing pumps in modem water-works, 
was from Vitruvius’ treatise on architecture. The printing press, there- 
fore, not only opened the literary treasures of the ancients to the world 
at large, which had previously been confined to a few, but at the same 
time it made us acquainted with some of their machinery and their arts, 
that had long been forgotten or lost sight of. 

Fire-engines were nearly or altogether forgotten in the middle ages : 
portable syringes seem to have been the only contrivances, except buckets, 
for throwing water on fires, and from their inefficiency and other causes, 
their employment was very limited. The general ignorance which then 
pervaded Europe not only pi'evented the establishment of manufactories 
of better instruments; but the superstitions of the times actually discouraged 
their use. There is not a more singular fact (and it is an incont:rovortiblo 
one) in die history of the human mind, than that the religious doctrines 
and opinions of a large portion of mankind should have in every age 
produced the most deplorable results with regard to conflagrations. The 
Parsees, Ghebres, &c. of Asia, and other religious sects, which have sub- 
sisted from the remotest ages, never willingly throw water upon fires — 
they consider it criminal to quench it, no matter how disastrous the result 
may be : they had radier perish in it than thus extinguish the emblem of the 
Deity they worship. " They would sooner be persuaded to pour on oyl 
to increase, than water to assuage the flame.”® Among such peoph; fire- 
engines of course were never used. Another and a larger part of the 
human race though they entertain no such reverence for fire, are so 
far influenced by the pernicious doctrine of Fatalism, as to make little or 
no efforts to suppress it. They look upon fires as the act of G-od ! deter- 
mined by him ! and therefore conclude it useless to contend with him, in 
attempting to extinguish those which Pin has kindled ! Hence the pro- 
verbial indifference of Mahomraedans in the midst of conflagrations. What 
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Toreen has said of Surat in particular, is applicable to every city of Asia 
and of the East. “ Many line buildings have been destroyed by fire, 
which, according to the Maliornmedan doctrine of predestination, it is in 
vain to withstand.” Of the Chinese, by far the shrewdest of Asiatics, Mr. 
Davis remarks, “ The foolish notion of fatalism which prevails among the 
people, makes them singularly careless as regards fire ; and the frequent 
occurrence of accidents, has no effect upon them, although the fearful con- 
flagration of 182:2, went far to destroy the whole city,” (Canton.) 

The miserable delusions which eccle.siastics established in Europe during 
the middle ages were (piil;c as preposterous, and equally effective in par- 
alizlng the energies of the people. It is difficult to reflect on them without 
feeling emotions of wonder as well as pity, at the wretched condition of 
our race when void of knowledge; and of gratitude, that in our times the 
shackles of ignorance and superstition a.re rapidly rusting away. It was 
a common belief that fires (and various other calamities) were induced by 
wicked spirits, and that the best mode of removing the evils was by driv- 
ing the authors of them away ! These intaugiblc workers of mischief, 
according to the demonolugists of the times, consisted of numerous classes, 
and the labors of cacli were confined, to certain elements. It was those 
who roamcal in the air thal; were the greatest incendiaries. “ Aeriall 
spirits, or divells, are such as keep quarter most part in the aire [they] 
cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, teare oakc3,ytVe steeples, 
homes," &c. (See Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.) When a house, 
therefore, was on fire, the priests, instead of stimulating by their exam- 
ple the l)ystanders to exert themselves in obtaining water, &c. had re- 
course t()*tho images and pretended relics of saints, which they brought 
out of tlie churches, in order to exert their influence in stopping the pro- 
gress of the flame.s, atul exptdling the invisible authors of them. The pall, 
or sitcred covering of the !i,lta.r, was also frequently carried in procession, 
to c.oatrlbute to tlie overthrow of the fiends. But when a church itself 
took fire, (such was the ignorance of the times,) the people then heartily 
blas|)licmed tlie saint to whom it was dedicated, for not preventing the 
mischief; (Encyc, Antiq.) like Sylla abusing the image of Apollo when 
he was defijated in battle. 

Other curious hut popular substitutes for water and fire-engines, were 
church Bells; these were consecrated with imposing ceremonies. They were 
washed inside and out with holy water — perfumed with censors — iumiuted 
with sacred oil — named and signed with the cross, that devils (says the 
ritual) “ hearing this bell may tremble and flee from the banner of the 
cross designed upon it.” .Besides striking demoits with horror and driving 
them from tlie vicinity, the.se bells had the wonderful power of allaying 
storrn.s, tempests, thunder and lightning, and extinguishing fires ; anti 
some of them had the rare gift of ringing on important occ'.asions of their 
own accord.'^ M. Arago, in a paper on Thunder and Liglitning, inquires 
(amt)ng other alledged means of dissipating thunder clouds) into tins old 
superstition of ” Ringing of Bells and ho cites specimens of prayers, 
still offered up, on their consecration, according to the Paris Ritual, “ 0 
etcn-nal G-otl ! grant that tin} sound of this Bell nifty put to flight the fire 
strokes of the enemy of man, the thunder bolt, the rapid fall of stones, as 
well as all disasters and tempests.” In the “G-olden Legend” of Wynken 
de Worde, the old English printer, it is said ” the evil spirytes that ben 
in the region of th’ ay re, doubto raoche when they hero the Belles ringen : 


*1 See a particular account of tlio ceromonies of consecrating bells os witnessed by the 
ftuthor of “ Observations on a Journey to Naples.” Lon. 1691. 
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and tkis is tlic cause why the Belles ringen whan it thondreth, and whan 
grete tempeste and rages of wether happen, to the end that the feinds and 
wycked spirytes should ben abashed and flee, and cease of the movynge 
of tempeste.” The following lines to the same effect, are from Barnaby 
Googe, an old British poet : 

If that the tliunder channce to rore. 

And stormie tempestes shake, 

**:(;* « * 

The clarke doth all the belles forthwith 
At once in steeple ring : 

With wondrous sound and deeper farre 
• Than he was wont before, 

Till in the loftie heavens darke, 

The thunder bray no more. 

For in these cliristned belles they ihiuke 
Doth lie such powre and might 
As able is the tempeste great, 

And storme to vanquish quight. 

The application of hells to the purposes of fire-engines is also mentioned 
by Peter Martyr, in his “ Common Places,” a work dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. Black letter, 1583. Speaking of things consecrated by pa- 
pists in common with the ancient heathen, he says of icUs — “ they be 
washed, they be annointed, they be conjured, they are named and handled 
with far greater pomji and ambition, than men are when they are bap- 
tized, and more is attributed to them than to the prayers of godly men. 
For they say, that by the ringing of them — the wicked spirits, the host of 
adversaries, the laying await of enemies, tempestes, hayle, stormes, whirl- 
windes, violent blastes and hurtfull thunderclaps, are driven away, flames 
and FIRES are extinguished-, and finally whatever else soever !” Part iv, 
cap. 9, p. 125. 

There is no small ringing of bells in this city (New-York) during firei^; 
but their unaided effects on the devouring element, ere other means have 
arrived, has, we believe, been but small. Few have, however, been con- 
secrated ; but as from one to two hundred Spanish bells have recently 
been sold here, (having been taken from the convents in consequence ol 
the civil war which has so long raged in that country,) this virtue of sacred 
bells may soon he tested. Certainly, if they can do a moiety of the good 
things mentioned above, they were worth much more than forty cents per 
lb. the average price at which they were sold. 

We have had recourse in a few instances to heraldry, or rather to the 
emblems or personal devices of ancient families, for information respecting 
machines, some of which are no longnr in use ; as the eolipile, and the 
atmospheric sprinkling pot : see pages 261 and 396. Besides these the 
syringe and the bellows have also been adopted on such occasions; and it 
maybe here observed that the device of Galeaz, duke of Milan, the second 
of the name, was a brand burning and two fire buckets.® This, although no 
proof that machines of the pump kind were not in use to extinguish fires 
in Italy during the 15th century, is an indication that none were employed 
at the time when the device was adopted. 

The oldest sketch of a complete set of apparatus for extinguishing fire 
that we have seen, is in a cut representing the interior of a laboratory or 
smelting furnace, in the De Re Metallica of Agricola, page 308. The 
implements are, a syringe, a sledge hammer, two fire hooks and tliree 
leathern buckets ; conveniently arranged against a wall. See the annexed 
illustration. These figures seem to have escaped the notice of Beckman 
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^sequent autliors, nor is this surprising since they form a very small 
mure part of the original engraving. Wo nodcetl the hitter several 
■efore observing them. The syringe was tnajtj of In-ass ; it is de- 
signated nijUmnculm ori- 
chalceus, atjun urns cftt in 
incentUiti, In tliesii Hgures 
we behold all that was 
preserved tlnough the 
middle ages of ancient 
firemen’.s muehlnery : the 
engine of Heron seems to 
have been (]ulte forgetlen. 
Indeed the syringe ilself 
was not generally used in 
Kuropo till late, for it was 
not till the (dose of the 
l()th century that “hand 
squirts,” as they were 
named, were introduced 
into London. Trovious to 
that time watehtnen, bnclc- 
ots, hooks and laddors, on- 
No, H2, Firamoti’a AppuratUH from Agi'lcola. ly Wei'O ill USe. (hitting 

with axes and throwing water from lnickel..s are montioued (observes 
oke) by Potronius and (3-orvaso of Canterbury. 'Dio owners of 
3 or chimneys that took fire wore fined; and men were appointed to 
for fires and give the alarm. In 1472 a night bellman was em- 
I in Exciter to alarm the inhuLitunts in case of liro, and in IbelS, 
rn buckets, laddors and crooks, were ordered to be provided for 
.,mo city; no application of the pump soems to have lieen then 
lit of. 

•inges continued to bo used in London till the latter part of the 17tli 
ry, when tliey were superseded by more jierfect machines. An tic- 
of thorn and the mode of working them would make a modern fire- 
anile. They were usually made of brass and held from two to four 
i. The sinallor ones wore about two feet and a Inilf long, and an 
irid a half in diameter ; the bore of the nozzles lieiiig half an inch, 

; jnen were required to work each, which they achieved in this man- 
two, one on each side, grasped the cylinder witli one Iniml and the 
3 with the other ; while the tlilrd one worked the piston ! Those 
add the instrument plunged tlio nozzle into a vessel of water, the 
lor then drew back the piston and tlius charged the cylinder, and 
it was raised by the bearers and in the nvjuinal position, lie jmshed 
5 piston and forced, or rather endeavoured to force, the coui.ents on 
re. Wo are told that some of these syringes are jireserved in one 
•o of the parish churches. It can nxcito no surprise ihat London 
d have been almost wholly destroyed in the great lire of KlOfi, when 
were the machines upon which the inhabitants chiefly depemlcKl for 
cting their property and dwellings. If the diminutive size of those 
imcnts be considered, ihe number of hands required to work each, 
.0 ntliers to carry water and vessels for thorn, the difficulty and often 
ssihility of approaching sufficiently near so us to reach tlie flames 
the jot, the loss of part of the stream at the boginuliig and find of 
sti’oke of the piston, and the trifling (dfect produced — the whole act 
iing them, appears rather as a farce, or the gambols of overgrow'^ 
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boys at play, than the well directed, energies of men to subdue the raging 
element. ^ 

In Asia syringes have probably been always in limited use. They are 
the only instruments of the pump kind now known there, if China be ex- 
cepted. Very effective engines on the European plan are made by the 
Chinese. (Chinese Repos, vol. iv.) 

The fire-engine of the Turks is an improvement on tlie syringe, but 
not much more effective. The author of “ Sketches of Turkey” observes, 
when speaking of fires in Constantinople, “ Indeed, when we afterwards 
saw the machines used by tire Turks to extinguish fires, we were not sur- 
prised at the feeble resistance which they could oppose to the progress of 
the devouring element. The engines, in fact, are not larger thtiii those 
employed with us to water gardens : they have but a single chamber, 
which is about eight inches long by three or four in diameter ; they are 
readily carried about by hand.” Commodore Porter, in his interesting 
account of “ Constantinople and its Environs,” says their fire-engines “are 
like those we use in our gardens, for watering the beds and walks, and de- 
liver about as much water as a good large syringe. When an alarm of fire 
is given, a man seizes on one of these and runs to the spot indicated, with 
the engine on his shoulder, another brings a skin of water, pours it into 
the reservoir and they pump away.” A characteristic anecdote is thus 
facetiously related by Commodore Porter. “ They had heard of the fire- 
engines and fire companies of the United States — how half a shingle could 
be burnt, and the engines save the other half from the flames. They could 
not understand it. Mr. Eckford fortuna.tely arrived with his beautiful 
ship, having one of our engines on board, requiring some twenty men to 
work it. The Capudan Pacha heard of it — ‘ Mash Allah ! let us sec it,’ 
exclaimed the old man. The engine was brought on shore and placed in 
the Navy Yard ; a short suction was fixed to it and put into the Bospho- 
rus; men were set to work it — the Navy Yard was soon inundated, and 
die Bosphorus began to run dry ! ‘ Mash Allah !’ said he, ‘ very good 

— but it will require a sea to supply it with water. It won’t do for us, 
for there is no sea in die middle of the city.’ They therefore have thought 
best to stick to their squirts, and to let the fire spread until the wind 
changes, or it is tired of burning.” 

Sandys, in the beginning of the 17th century, visited Constantinople, 
and speaks of the frequency of fires in that city : he observes, “ It is not to 
be marvelled at, for die citizens dare not quench the fire that burnetii their 
own houses, because officers are appointed for that purpose.” He is si- 
lent respecting die instruments then used. 

When the useful arts began to excite attention, the defects of portable 
syringes were too apparent to be neglected, hence in the early part of the 
16th century several attempts were made to remedy them, by those no- 
ble spirits who burst through the prejudice that had so long consigned 
the subjects of practical mechanics to the mere makers of machines, as one 
unworthy of a philosopher’s pursuit; and from the cultivation of which 
no distinction, save such as was allied to that of a skilful artisan, could 
be derived — a species of fame from which professors of philosophy shrunk, 
like Plato, with feelings of horror. To render the syringe an efficient fire- 
engine, would seem to be impossible, except by converting it into a forc- 
ing pump, and in that case it would be no longer a syringe. As long, 
therefore, as such an idea did not occur to engineers, they had no resource 
but to improve the “ squirt” as well as they could ; and however hope- 
less the task may now appear, it was not only attempted, but to a certain 
extent accomplished, and with considerable ingenuity too, as will appear 



No. 143. Syringe Engine from Beaeou. A. D. 15C8. 

“ ’Proposition Pa P Autlicur : — Artifice autant singulier (comme je 
“ penac) quo non point commun, pour jecter I’eau oontre un grand feu, 
“ mesmement lora que pour la grandeur de la flamme, nul ne pout entror 
“ ny approcher de la rnaison qui bruslo. Declaration de 'La mesma figure ; 
“ Cest instrument, qui est faict en forme de Cone, se soustient sur deux 
“ RouSs ; ayant sa bouche tournee vers le septentrion : et aupres de sa 
“ base il y a des demi cercles, qui servent a I’liausser, au baisser, d’avan- 
“ tage vers sa dicte bouclic septcntrionale est un Entonnoir, pour y verser 
“ I’eau dedans : ct en sa base, ou bien partio meridionale, est une vis, dont 
“ ost pousse dedans et reculd un Baston auquel sont dos Estouppes, ainsi 
“ qu’aux siringues. Lo reste apport.” 

Ell reading the above, it should Ije remembered that letters of reference 
to designate the different parts of machines were not then in general use, 
but the side.s and' angles of tlie pagc.s were mai-ked with various points of 
the compass ; and particular parts pointed out by their position with re- 
gard to these, and by the intersection of lines drawn between them. In 
this engine several defects of the “ hand squirts” are avoided ; as the ne- 
cessity of inverting the instrument to refill it by plunging tho nozzle into 
the vessel of water, the small quantity contained in tho former, and the 
consequently incessant repetition of the operation and interruption of the 
jet, and the difficulty of directing it on the flames with certainty or preci- 
sion. Besson, (if ho was tho inventor,) therefore, greatly enlarged the 
capacity of the cylinder, making it sufficient to contain a barrel, or more ; 
and as a matter' of necessity, placed it on a carriage. To eject the water 
uniformly, he moved the piston by a .screw ; and when the cylinder was 
emptied, it was refilled tlirough the funnel by an attendant, as the piston 
was drawn back by rever.sing the motion of the crank. When reclnirgod, 
the sto|) coc.k in the pipe of the funnel was closed and tho liquid forced 
out as before. As ihjxible pipes of leather, the ” ball and socket” and 
‘‘ goose-neck” joints had not been introduced, some mode of changing 
the. direction of theft of this enormous syringe was necessary. To effect 
this, it is represented as suspended on pivots, which rest in two upright 
posts : to these are secured (see figure) two semicircular straps of iron, 
whose centres coincide with the axis, or pivots, on which the syringe 
turns. A nutnber of holes are made in each, and are so arranged as to be 
opposite each other. A bolt is pa.s8cd through two of these, and also 
through a similar hole, in a piece of metal, that is firmly secured lo the 
upper part of the open end of the cylinder j and thus holds the latter in 
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any position required. The iron frame to which the box or female part 
of the screw is attached, is made fast to the cylinder ; and it is through a 
projecting piece on the end of this frame that the bolt is ptijssed. By 
these means, any elevation could be given to the nozzle, and the syringe 
could be secured by passing the bolt through the piece just mentioned, 
and through the corresponding holes in the straps. When a/oiferaZ change 
in the jet was required, tlie whole machine was moved by a man at the 
end of the pole, as in the figure. To the frame, jointed feet were at tach- 
ed, which were let down when the engine was at work. The women 
represented (one only is given in our figure) reminds us of a remark by 
Fosbroke; “ In the middle a.ges during fires women used to fetch water 
in brazen pails to assist.” Considering the age when this engine was 
devised and the objects intended to be accomplished by it, it certainly 
has the merit of ingenuity as well as originality. Beroald says of it : 
“ Ceste noble invention est si souvent requise, pour esteindre les grand 
feux desquels on ne pent approcher ; que sans faute clle meiite d’estre 
plus au long, et plus ouvertement expliquee, afin qu’elle soit mieux en- 
tendue.” It will be obvious to every practical mechanic that engines of 
this kind, of large dimensions, must have been at best but poor affairs. To 
make the piston work sufficiently accurate and tight, and to keep it so, 
must have been a work of no small difficulty. 

A correspondent, in a late number of the Lon. Mechanics’ Magazine, 
vol. XXX, has communicated a very ii‘nperfect figure of this engine to that 
work, extracted from an English book, published in 3590, entitled “A 
Treatise named LircARSoi.Ace, divided into four books, which in part 
are collected out of diverse authors, divei'se languages, and in part 
devised by Cyprian Luc.ar, Gentleman.” London : 1590. It is very 
obvious that Lucar copied the engine in question from Besson’s work, 
which was published in 1579, but was authorized to be printed in 1568 ; 
and which Besson’s death then prevented. The following extract from 
Lucar’s book is not without interest. “And here at the end of this chapter 
I will set before your eyes a type of a ‘ squirt’ which hath been de- 
vised to cast much water upon a burning house, wishing a like squirt and 
plenty of water to be alwaies in a readiness© where fire may do harme ; for 
this kind of squirt may be made to holde an hoggeshed of water, or if you 
will, a greater quantity thereof, and may be so placed on his frame, that 
with ease and a sraal strength, it sahl be mounted, imbased or turned to 
any one side, right against any fired marke, and made to squirt out the 
water upon the fire that is to be quenched.” 

The Germans were proverbially in advance of the rest of Europe in 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, in almost every department of the arts. 
“^The excellency of these people [observes Heylin in his Cosmography] 
lieth in the mechanic part of learning, as being eminent for many mathe- 
matical ex[)erlments, strange waier-ioorhs, medicinal extractions, chemistry, 
the art of printing, and inventions of like noble nature, to the no less be- 
nefit than admiration of the world.” As early as A. L. 1518, some kind 
of fire-engines were used in Augsburg, being mentioned in the building 
accounts of that city. They were named “ instruments for fires,” and 
“ water syringes useful at fires.” Their particular construction is unknown j 
but from a remark in the accounts respecting wheels and poles, they are 
supposed to have been placed on carriages : they were probably large 
syringes and mounted like the one represented in the last figure. 

The didestpump engines of modern times were certainly made in Ger- 
many, and about the close of the 16th or beginning of the next century. 
The first one noticed by Beckman is that of Hautsch, which the Jesuit 
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Schottos saw tried at Nuremberg in 1656. In givin<y an account of > 
Schottus remarks that the Invention was not then new° it bcina; known ' ’ 
other cities, and he himself remembered having seen a small one inV"'^ 
native city (KonlgshoFon) forty years before, consequently about 16lT 
VVe are not informed iiy either the professor or Jesuit of 'the partlcula' 
construction ol'this small engine, but there is a book extant that was pnb'^ 
lished in 1615, whicli contains a figure and description of a German 
engine of that time, a.iid vvhic.h furnishes die information desired. ' This 
book is the “Forc.ll)lo Mmumumts” of Dec-aus, a work whicdi, like the 
Theatre des Tustruinmis of Ih'.sson, escaptul the notice of beckinaii.^ 
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No. 144. German Pump Kn^iiio from Dccaus. A. D. 1015. 

This machitio i.s named “ A rare and necessary Engin, by whlcb you 
may give great relicfe to houses that arc on fire we give the whole of 
the explanation : “This engin is much, practiced in Germany, and it hath 
been seen what groat and ready help it may bring ; for althoiigb the fire 
be 40 foot high, the said engin shall there cast its water by liel)') of four 
or five men lifting up and ])iittir)g down a long handle, in form of a lever, 
where the handle of the pump is fastned : the said pump is easily un- 
derstood : there arc two suckers [valves] within it, one below to open when 
the handle is lifted nj), and to shut when it is put donm ; and another to 
open to lot out the watiu' ; and at the end of the said engin there is a man 
wliich holds the oopfxir pipe, turning it to and again to the place where 
the fire shall he,” In other words, this was a single forcing pump, such 
as figured at No. HR, and secured in a tub. For the convenience of 


» Of DecHUfl’ liirttory .sc!irc«’ly niiy tiim;!; is known — even his name is lefi in doubt, for 
iio is soniclinica iiiunocl Isaak, at cniicrs Holomon do Cans. An acconnl of iha book may 
be seen in Stuart’s Aiieodotos of tho Stcain-Iingine, vol. i, p. *27. But there seems to be 
an error in tlie note jjivmi of tho English translation by Leak, which is stated to have 
been made in .1707, whereas the eopy in onr posse.ssion is dated nearly fifty years ear- 
lier. It is orilitlod “ Now and rave inventions of Water-works, shewing the easiest 
waies to raise water higher then the spring; by which invention the perpetual motion 
is proposed, many hurd lalmurs performed and varieties of motions and sounds pro 
diicod. A work botli nsofull, profitable and delightfull for all sorts of people: first 
writlun in Frencli by Isaak da Cans, a late famous Engenier, and now translated into 
Eriglisli by .lolm Leak.” Ijondon : printed by and for Joseph Moxon. 1659. 
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transportation the whole was placed on a sled, and dragged to a fire by 
ropes. The bore of the forcing pipe seems to have been small compared 
with that of the pump cylinder, a circumstance combined with the long 
lever and the number of men employed in working the latter, that contri- 
buted to increase the elevation of the jet. This machine exhibits a de- 
cided improvement on the primitive syringe, and constitutes a great step 
towards the modern engine. In the short angular tube to which the jet 
pipe is attached, we behold the germ of the more valuable goose-neck. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of pump engines over the syringe, many 
years elapsed before they were generally adopted. “ The English [ob- 
serves a British writer] appear to have been unacquainted with the pro- 
gress made by the German engineers ; or to have been very slow in 
a, vailing themselves of their di|coveries, for at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury “ hand squirts” were first introduced in London for extinguishing 
fires; and it was not till the beginning of the next, that' they began to 
place them in portable and larger reservoirs — when placed in the latter 
and worked by a lever, the engines thus obtained were considered a great 
mechanical achievement; for when in 1633, three of them were taken to 
extinguish a large fire on London bridge, they were considered “ such 
excellent things, that nothing that was ever devised could do so much 
good, yet none of them did prosper, for they were all broken.” The ob- 
servation that “ hand squirts” or syringes were placed in reservoirs and 
then worked by a lever is not strictly correct : they were small forcing 
pumps that were employed. A syringe could not act at all if permanently 
fixed in a vessel, because it discharges the water through the same orifice 
by which it receives it. Some improvements were made on fire-engines 
by Greatorix in 1656, as mentioned by Evelyn : what they were is not 
known. The probability is, that they related to the carriage or sled. If 
his engines were the same ' that were advertised in 1658, this was the 
case, for they were recommended as “ more traversable in less room, and 
more portable than formerly used.” Fosbroke’s Encyc. Antiq. 

But the fire-engine as thus improved had still many imperfections : the 
water was nrojected in spurts as from a syringe ; and the jet not only 
ceased with the stroke of the piston, but a portion of the water was in 
consequence lost by falling between the fire and engine at the termination 
of each stroke. An obvious mode of rendering the jet constant was by 
connecting two pumps to one discharging pipe, (as in the figure of Heron’s,) 
and working the pistons alternately either by a double lever or two single 
ones. This was first adopted by the old German engineers, and thus 
another step was taken towards perfecting these itseful instruments. In- 
stead of a circular tub, a square box or cistern was adopted and mounted 
on four solid wheels in place of a sled ; and a strainer, or false bottom, 
perforated with numerous small holes, was placed within the cistern to 
prevent gravel or dirt, thrown in with the water, from entering the pump. 
Such appear to have been the best fire-engines in England when the 
great fire in London occurred in 1666. They are referred to in the official 
account of the fire, dated Whitehall, September Sth, of the same year — 
“ this lamentable fire in a short time became too big to be managed by any 
engines.” But nothing can show their general inefficiency in a stronger 
light than the measures adopted by the city government the following year 
to guard against a similar calamity. Instead of relying upon engines, they 
seem to have retained their confidence in the old syringe. 

1. By an act of the Common Council, the city was divided into four 
districts, and “ each thereof was to be provided with eight hundred lea- 
them buckets — fifty ladders, of different sizes, from twelve to forty-two 
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parish-Wand-twenty 


feet in lengtli- 

plckax sledges— and forty shod shovels.' 

2. That each of the twelve companies provide themselves -ivith an pt, 
^mc-thu-ty buckcts-three ladders-six pickax sledges-and 
■sflUDis , to be ready iipon all occasions. And the inferior companies such 

r engines and buckets, as should be allotted them bv the 

Lord Mayor and court of Aldermen. ^ 

o. That the Aldermen passed the office of Shrievalty, do provide their 
several houses with four-and-twenty buckets, and onelianLquirt^ld" 

i^ifeach 

4. And for the effectual supplying the engines and squirts with water 
pumps vvmre to be placed in all wells; and lire plugs in the several main 
pipes be onging to the New River and Thames Water-works ” Maitland. 

11 of English five-engines that we have seen is in a 

small old quarto in our possession, the title page of which is wanting, 
h rom two poetical addresses to the author, it appears that the initial let- 
ters ol Ills name were I. B., and that the work was entitled “A Treatise 
on Art and Nature. ’ Two thirds of it are occupied with “ water-works *' 
and the rest with ‘^fier- works,” except four or five pages "on voyces, cals 
Cl yes and sounds ; i. e. on making of whistles, &c. for sportsmen to imi- 
tate the voices of certain birds and other game. The date of publication 
was about 1634 : this, we infer from page" 51, where, speaking of" The 
cngiti near the north end of London bridge, [he observes] which engin I 
circumspectly vieued as I accidentally passed by, immediately after the 
late Tier that was upon the bridge. Anno 1633” Sliops and dwellincr 
houses were built on both sides of the bridge at that time. “ 

After describing several modes of raising water by sucking, forcing and 
chain puixiiis, lie continues " Having sufficiently spoken concerning 
mils and oiigliis for inoiintliig water for meer conveyance, thence we mav 
derive divers squirts and petty engins to be drawn upon wheeles from 
place to 2 ^hice, for to quench fier among buildings ; the use whereof hath 
been found very commodious and profitable in cities and great townes.” 
Hence engines were at this time not uncommon in England. No less 
than seven are figured by the author, and all are placed in cisterns or tubs 
mounted on wheels : neither air vessels nor hose pipes are described or 
mentioned. Five of the engines consist of single cylinders ; of these some 
are in a perpendicular position, others are laid hoz-izontally, and one is 
Invcrtod, and fed by a branch pipe covered by a valve. The last one figured 
has two horizontal cylinders, a suggestion of the author’s, and the piston 
rods are shown as worked alternately by pallets or arms on a vertical 
shaft, to which a reciprocating rotary movement was imparted by pushing 
a horizontal lever to and fro. One of these old fire-engines is a species 
of hollows pump, the construction of which we will endeavour to e.xplain: 
Two brass vessels were connected at their open ends to a bag of lea- 
ther ; they resemble, both in shape and size, two men’s bats, the linings 
of whlcb being pulled out and sewed together form a cylindrical bag 
between them. A circular opening, six or seven inches in diameter, was 
made through a horizontal piece of plank fixed in the cistern of the engine, 
and over tins opening one of the vessels, with its crown upwards, was 
placed, and raaefe fast by screws through the rim : the other vessel being 
suspended from it by the bag and hanging loosely in the water. Within 
the lower vessel (in the centre of its bottom) a valve opening upwards ad- 
mitted the water, and on the top or crown of the upper vessel, another 
valve, also opening upwards, was placed. Over the last valve the base of 
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the jet pipe was secured. To work this machine, the rim of the lower 
vessel was connected at opposite points, by two iron rods or slings and a 
cross head, to the end of a lever, by which the lower vessel was moved up 
and down — compressing the bag when raised, and stretching it to its 
natural length when lowered; like the lantern bellows No. 105, or the bel- 
lows pump No. 106. To make the vessel rise and fall perpendicularly, 
the two rods were passed through holes in the plank. "Water was kept 
in the cistern as high as the plank; so that when the movable vessel was 
raised the contents of the bag would be forced into the upper vessel and 
expelled through the jet pipe, and when it was again lowered, the water 
would enter through its valve and fill both as before. These engines, he 
observes, had sometimes two levers and were worked by two men, “ the 
lower brasse [vessel] being poysed with two sweeps.” 

The goose-neck was used in England at this time. It is not represented 
in the figures, which are very indifferently executed, but is sufficiently 
well defined in the description of one of the engines. The author directs 
a hollow ball to be placed on the orifice of the forcing pipe, “ having a 
[jet] pipe at the top of it, and made to screw another pipe [elbow] upon 
it, to direct the water to any place.” 

Small or hand engines continued to be employed in London in the 18th 
century. This appears from a law passed in the 6th year of Q,ueen Anne's 
reign, by which it was enacted that “ each parish shall keep a large en- 
gine, and an hand engine, and a leather pipe, and socket of the same size 
as the plug or fire cock, [of the water mains,] that the socket may be put 
into the pipe to convey the water clear to the engine,” under a penalty of 
ten pounds. In case of a fire, the first person who arrived with a parish 
engine to extinguish it was entitled to thirty shillings — the second twenty, 
and the third ten, provided the engines were in good order, “with a socket 
or hose, or leather pipe.” The following year, the owners or keepers of 
“ other large engines,” (not parish engines,) were entitled to the same 
reward upon arriving with them and assisting in extinguishing a fire. 

It is a singular proof of the general ignorance of hydraulic machinery, 
or Avant of enterprise in London pump makers of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, that they so long continued the use of “ squirts” and engines with 
single cylinders, when they had dally before their eyes in the Thames 
Water-works examples of the advantages of combining two or more to 
one pipe. The application also of such machines as fire-engines was ob- 
viously enough shown to them ; for when Maurice had finished his labors 
in 1582, the mayor and aldermen went to witness an experiment with his 
pumps at London bridge: “ and they saw him throw the water over Saint 
Magnus’s steeple, before which time [says Stow] no such thing was known 
in England as this raising of water.” Immediately subsequent to the above 
date, the “ squirt” manufacturers might surely have imitated Maurice’s 
machine, but they did not for nearly a hundred years afterwards; that is, 
not until such engines had been introduced a second time from Germany, 
and designed expressly to put out fires. 

Before the improvements of Newsham and his contemporaries of the 
ISth century, some important additions would seem to have been made 
in England, since, previous to 1686 “ the engine for extinguishing fire” 
was claimed as an English invention. This is stated in a small volume pub- 
lished that year in London by John Harris, and apparently edited by him. 
It is entitled “ A pleasant and compendious history of the first inventers 
and instituters of the most famous arts, mlsterles, laws, crzstoms and 
manners in the whole world, together with many other rarities and re- 
markable things rarely made known, and never before made public : to 
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which is added several curious inventions, peculiarly attributed to Eng- 
land and English men.” We shall olFer no apology for closiiig this chap- 
ter with the following abstract, although the concluding part only refers to 
our subject. ” Fine Spanish needles were first made in England by a 
Negro in Cheapside, who refused to communicate his art; but in the 
eighth year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Elias Corous, a German, made 
it known to the English. About the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, the way 
of making was found out by the English, which before wcro brought 
in by strangers to the vafoe of 60,000 pound a year. Watches were the 
invention of a German, and the invention brought into England Anno 1580. 
The famous inventers and improvers were Cornelius V an Dreble and 
Janus Tonianellus. The first clocks were brought into England much 
about the same time. Chaines for watches are said to be the invention of 
Mr. Tomackee. The engine for clock wheels is an English invention of 
about one hundred years standing, as likewise that for the speedy cutting 
down wheels for watches. Other late inventions there are, to whom as 
their inventors the .English lay claime, as an engine for raising glass, an 
engine for spinning glass, an engine for cutting tobacco, the rouling press, 
the art of damasking liunen, and watering of silks, the way of separating 
gold from silver ani brass, boulting mills, making caine chairs, the curious 
art of colouring and marbling books, making of horn ware, and the engine 
to extmguisli fire, and the like.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FtRK-ENOtNES continued ! Engine* by Ilnutsch — Nuroniborg — Firn-ntigiim* nt StriiHboiitg and Vpro* 
— Coupling dorowB— Old onglno witli nir chtunbor — Cnnvn* nnd lontbor lioso mid Diitcih nuginnH—En- 
giiioa of Porior and l/oopold — Old English onginns — Nowshani's ongincB — Modern French enginn— Air 
chambers — Table of the hoight of jots — Mode* of working flro-onglnoB — Engines woricod by stoaui. Fiue 
ENGINES IN America s Ilogulntions rnapocting firoa in Now Amsiordam — Proclamations of Governor 
Stuyvosant — Extracts from old niluutos of tUo Common Council — First flro-ongiuos — Phlladolphin ami 
Now-York ongiiios — llivotcd lioso — Stonin flro-ongino* now being constructed. Poviens to o.xtiiigiiisi? 
flro without engines — ^Wator bombs — Protecting buildings fVom flro — Firo oscupos — Couvro foil — curfew 
bells — Measuring time with caiullos— Ancient law* respecting fires and incondinrios — Tlin dross in 
which Roman Incondiarlns wore burnt rotnliiod In the auto da fo. 

The fire-engine mentioned in the previous chapter, which Scliottus wit- 
nessed in operation at Nuremberg in 1656, appears to have been equal to 
any modern one in tbo effects ascribed to it, since it forced a column of 
water, an inch in diameter, to an elevation of eighty feet. One Gorman 
author says a hundred feet. It was made by John Hautsch, who, like 
most of the old inventors, endeavored to keep the construction of his 
machine a secret. Ho refused to allow Schottus to examine its interior ; 
though the latter it is said readily conceived the arrangement, and from 
his account it has been supposed the cylinders were placed in a horizontal 
position. The cistern that contained the pumps was eight foot long, two 
m breadth, and four deep ; it stood on a sled ten feet in length and four in 
width, and the whole was drawn by two horses. The lovers were so ar- 
ranged that twenty-eight men could be employed in working them. The 
manufacture of these engines was continued bjr George Hautsch, the son, 
who is supposed to have made improvements in them, as some writers as- 
cribe the invention of fire-engines to him. 
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In tlie 16th. century no place could have furnished equal facilities witli 
Nuremberg for the fabrication of, and ma.king experiments with, hydraulic 
machines. It was at that time the Birmingham of Kuiope. Nuremberg 
brass” was celebrated for ages. Its mechanics weie so numerous that, 
for fear of tumults, they were not allowed to assemble an public “ except 
at worship, weddings and funerals.” ^ No othei place, observes an old 
writer, had ” so great a number of curious workmen in all metals.” The 
Hautschs seem to have been favorites with the genius ^ of invention that 
presided over the city ; an aptitude for and an inclination to pursue me- 
chanical researches were inherited by the family. I loni a remark of Dr. 
Agricola of Batishon, in his curious work on Gaidening, we learn that 
one of them did not confine himself to devices for throwing streams of 
water into the air ; for he contrived a machine by means of whicli he in- 
tended to raise himself into the upper regions. What ca,u he more ridi- 
culous [exclaims the author just named] than the art of flying, sailing 
or swimming in the air ? Yet we find there have been some who have 
practiced it, particularly one Hautsch of Nuremhorg, who is much spoken 
of for his flying engine. In the mean time it is well for the world that 
these attempts have not succeeded; for how should we Reixe malefactor's] 
They would fly over the walls of towns like Apelles Vocalcs, who they 
tell us saved liimself by flying over the walls of Nuremberg, and the print 
of whose feet is there shown to strangers to thi.s du,y.” Tho art of fly-- 
ing was a standard subject with Nuremberg moclmnic.s for centuries, 
and several curious results are recorded, but perhaps nothing more so 
than the above objection to it. 



No. 143. Firo-onghio belonging to Strasbourg, A. U. 1739. 


.For neaady a hundred years after the date of Hantsch’s euglno tho.se 
used throughout Europe, with the exception perhaps of a few citie.s in 
Germany, were very similar to those described by .Bellclor, a.s emplfjyed 
in France in liis time. ITiey consisted simply of two pump.s phiciHl in a 
cliest or cistern that was moved on wheels or sleds, tind sometiines carried 
by men like the old sedan choir. These engines differed from each other 
only in their dimensions and thp modes of working them. Nos. 145 and 
146 will convey a pretty correct idea of them daring the early part 
of the 18th century. The former belonged to Strasbourg, the latter to Ypres. 


Chap. 8.] 


"Fire-Engine at X^res, 


The front part of the cistern in which the pumps are fixed, is separated 
by a perforated board from the hinder part, into which the water was 
poured from buckets. The cylinders were four inches in diameter, and 
the pistons had a stroke of ten inches. Each pump was worked by a sepa- 
rate lever, A A ; an injudicious plan, since a very few hands could be 
employed on each ; and as the engine had no air vessel it was necessary, 
in order to keep up the jet, that the piston should be raised and depressed 
alternately — a condition not easily performed by individuals unusca to the 
operation, and acting under the excitement of a spreading conflagration. 
The contrivance for changing the direction of the jet was very defective, 
and considering the date of this engine it is surprising that such a one was 
then in itse, A short leathern jripe would have been much botuu’. It 
will be perceived that the jet pipe is connected to the por^iendicular or 
fixed one by a single elbow, instead of a double one, like the ordinary 
goose-neck. The joints were also made differently. 'Idic short elbow 
piece had a colhu' or ring round each end, and the jet and perpendicular 
pipes, where they were united to the elbow, the same. The faces of 
those collars were made smooth, so as to fit close to and at the same time 
turn on each other : loose flanches on the pip(?s were bolted to oihcrs on 
the elbow, and thus drew the collars together sr) tis to prevent water 
from leaking through. Now it will bo seen tliat although the joint wliich 
unites the elbow to the por})eiulIcular pipe W(Uild allow the jet pipe to be 
turned in a lateral or horizontal direction, there appears no provision to 
raise or to lower it, and no apparent use at all for the other joint. We 
were at first at a loss io divine how the Bfveum could ho directiul up and 
down as occasions might rcujulrc, for llclidcv has not explained it.; but on 
examining more closely the figure in his work, wo fountl that the jet pijie 
itself was not straight, but licnt near its junction with tlm edbow : this dis- 
solved die mystery, for it was then obvious that by twisting tins pipe 
round in its joint, its smaller orifice could be incliuml u[) or down at plea- 
sure. This very iinporfect device is also sliowii in the next figure, the 
jet pipe being curved tlivough its whole length, instead of a single bend as 
in the last one. 



No, MO. Firo-ongjuo at Ypren, A, I) J7S0. 

The pumps of this engine are substantially the same as those of die last, 
but the piston rods are moved by a short vibrating beam placed directly 
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over tke cylinders. Tlie axle of the beam is continued through both sides 
of the 'wooden case, and to its squared ends two iron rods are fitted, like 
crank handles on the axles of grindstones. To the lo-wer ends of these 
rods are attached, by bolts, two horizontal bars of wood, on the outside of 
which a number of long pins are inserted, as shown in the cut. When 
the engine was in use men laid hold on these pins, one man to each, and 
pushed and pulled the bars to and fro, somewhat as in the act of rowing, 
and thus imparted the requisite movement to the pistons : a mode of work- 
ing fire-engines that might, we think, be adopted with advantage in mo- 
dern ones ; for the vigorous working' of these is so exhausting, that the 
strongest man can hardly endure it over a minute at a time. The jet pipe 
of this engine is connected to the other by coupling screws or “ union 
joints,” the most useful and ingenious device for joining tubes that ever was 
invented; and one which, from its extensive application in practical hy- 
draulics, in gas and steam works, and also in philosophical apparatus, has 
become indispensable. We notice it here on account of its having been 
erroneously attributed to a modern engineer ; whereas it was not new 
when Introduced into Ypres fire-engines above a hundred years ago. 

Two of the greatest improvements ever made in these machines were 
introduced about the same time, viz : the air chamber and flexible pipes 
of leather and canvas ; upon these principally the efficiency of modern 
engines depends. By the former the stream ejected from a single pump is 
rendered continuous ; and by the latter, it is no longer mecessary to take 
the engine itself into, or close to, a building on fire ; where in most cases 
it is impossible, from the beat of the flames and from smoke, to use it with 
effect. The modern author, or rather introducer, of the beautiful device 
for rendering the broken or interrupted jets of old engines uniform, is not 
known. In accordance with the customs of the age, he probably kept ii 
secret as long as he could. We suspect that Hautsch’s engine was fur- 
nished with an air chamber, and that it was on that account chiefly that be 
was so anxious to prevent its consti-uction from becoming known. Beck- 
man states that Hautsch used a flexible pipe to enable him readily to change 
the direction of the jet, “but not an air chamber, which Scbottus certainly 
would have described,” How Scbottus could have done this, when ac- 
cording to Prof. B. himself, Hautsch refused to let him see the interior of 
the engine, it is difficult to imagine ; and unless he had been acquainted 
with the properties of an air vessel, had the engine even been thrown open 
to Ills inspection, he could hardly have comprehended its action, unless 
explained to him by the manufacturer; at ar-jy rate, the secret, if it was in 
Hautsch’s possession, was not long after divulged ; for in 1675 an anony- 
mous writer in the Journal des Scavans figured and described an engine 
with this appendagGh, The account was the same year translated and pub- 
lished in volume xi of the Philosophical Transactions, p. 679. As this 
is the earliest notice of the application of an air vessel to pumps in modern 
times that we have met with, it is entitled to a place here. 

“ This engine [No. 147] is a chest of copper, pierced with many holes 
above, and holds within it the body of a pump whose sucker is raised and 
abased by two levers. These levers having each of them two arms, and each 
arm being fitted to bo laid hold on by both hands of a man. Each lever 
is pierced in the middle by a mortaise, in which an iron nail [bolt] wbiebt 
passes through the handle [rod] of the sucker, turns when the sucker is 
raised or lowered. Near the body of the pffinp there is a e&jijter 
I, [air vessel] joined to it by the tube G-, and having another tube K N L,. 
which in N may be turned every way. To make this engine play, water 
is poured upon the chest to enter in at the holes that are in the cover 
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thereof. The water is drawn in to the body of the pump at the hole 
at the time when the sucker is raised ; and when the same is let down, 
the valve of the same hole shuts, and forces the water to pass through the 
hole into the tube Gr of which the valve being lifted up, the water enters 
into die pot, and filling the bottom it enters through the hole into the tube 
Jv N L in such a manner, that when the water is higlier than the [orifice 
of the] tube K, and the hole of the tube Gr is shut by the valve , the air in- 
closed in the pot hath no issue, and it comes to pass, that when you con- 
tinue to make the water enter into the pot by the tube G-, wbich is much 
thicker [larger] than the aperture of the end L, at which it must issue, it 
must needs be, that the surplus of the water that enters into the pot, and 
exceeds that which at the same times issues through the small end of the 
jot, compresses ih^ air to find place in the pot; wliich makes that, whilst 
the sucker is raised a.ga.in to make new water to enter into the body of the 
pump, the air which has been compressed in the pot drives the surplus of 
the water by the force of its spring, meantime that a new compression of 
die sucker, makes new water to enter and causes also a new compression 
of the .air. And thus the course of the water, which issues by the jet, is 
always entertained in the same state.” The box. or chest had two pro- 
jecting pieces on each side, through which two staves were passed for the 
converiienco of carrying it. This small engine appears to have been in 
■every respect an offccUve one ; the whole of the parts, both of the pump 
and apparatus for working it, were well adapted to produce the host ef- 
fect. The goose-neck •eoenia to have been formed of a species of ball 
and socket joint. 



Ni>. 1-17. Viow utid Suction of a Piro Ksoglno witU Air VwiBol. A. D. 1075. 

One might sup.pnse that when this acoount of the constructiou and ef- 
fects of air chambers was published to the world, and in the stnndavd 
journals of France and England, that tlmy would speedily liave been 
-adopted in fire-engines tliroughout Europe. Such, however, was not the 
■fact ; on the contrary, they apjioar to have remained coraparaLively un- 
known .for nearly fifty yeui'S longer ; for it was not l.ill the expiration of 
the first quarter of the 18th otnitnry that they began to be much used, and 
■Borne years more elapsed })efm'e tliey were generally employed. We can 
■only account for this by the limited circulation of the scientifi(e jomuials 
•■.named, and their being confined principally to learned men ; who then as 
formerly felt indifferent towards mechanical researches : mechanics in 
•dmsa days wmre no great readers, and the few who possessed a taste for 
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books were commonly witbout the means to gratify k. It is howevei-, 
singular that this account of the air vessel should have escaped the re- 
searches of Beckman, and especially so as it was republished in 17a4 by 
Harris in his Lexicon Technicum, and in 1705 by Lowthorp in the a.bridg- 
me^ntofthe Philosophical Transactions, tie observes, “I can find m 
older engine with an air chamber than that described by Perrault, and of 
which he has given a figure. He says it was preserved in the king’s 
library at Paris ; that it was employed for throwing water to a great 
height during fires ; and that it had only one cylinder, and yet threw out 
a continued jet of water. He neither mentions the period of the invention 
nor the name of the inventor, and I can only add that his book was printed 
in 1684.” Beckman, in a note, states that he had not seen the first edi- 
tion of Perranlt’s work, and therefore knew not whether the Freirch en- 
gine was described in it. We may here make the same remark, since the 
only copy in our possession is of the edition of 1684, having endeavored, 
but without success, to procure an impression of the- previous one. 

In 1672 hose or leathern tubes were first publicly used, in modern times, 
to convey water from engines to fires by Jobn and Nicholas Van der 
Helde, in Amsterdam,, of which city they were inspectors or superintend- 
ents of fire apparatus. They made the tubes in fifty feet lengths, with 
brass screws fitted to the ends, so that any number could quickly be con- 
nected together, as occasions might require. The introduction of hose 
pipes forms an epoch in the history of fire-engines, for they wonderfully 
increased the effect and extended the application of these machines. Pre- 
vious to their adoption large engines could not be used to extinguish fires 
in the interior of dwellings — it was only when the flames burst through 
the windows or roof, that they came into play j and even then, it was often 
with difficulty and danger that they could be brought sufficiently near tO' 
discharge the water with effect, while in most cases the jet was so much 
diffused by the resistance of the air or wind as to descend rather in a 
shower of spray than in a compact stream. For want o-f hose the engines 
themselves were also frequently burnt j this was indeed a common occur- 
rence, and is often mentioned in the notices of conflagrations. In the great 
fire of London the rapid spread of the flames drove the firemen from their 
engines, and many were consumed. In 1731 a great part of the town of 
Blandford, England, was destroyed, and in- an account published by one- 
of the sufferers, it is said “the engines were play'^d, but were soon burnt.”" 
This loss of engines was invariably caused) by the- want of hose ; for when 
plenty of the latter is at hand, the former can be placed and worked at 
any convenient distance from the fire, and the liquid discharged nponn 
almost any part of it. 

Another adva.ntage resulting from the introduction o-f leathern pipes, 
was in making the engines supply theinselves. Before the use of hose, 
water was poured from buckets into the cistern in which the- pumps were 
placed ; hence when a fire hx’oke out, one of the first objects was to form 
a lane of men, extending from the engine to the nearest rivulet, pond,, 
well, or other source of water ; those on one side passed along the full 
buckets to the engine, while those on the other returned the empty ones. To 
dispense with this number of men, the Van der Heides screwed one end 
of a hose pipe to the lower part of the cistern and extended the other to. 
the edge of a pond or well, where its orifice was widened into a bag that 
was kept open by a frame. Into this bag the labourers poured the coiv 
tents of their buckets, and sometimes portable pumps were used to raise 
water into it,, for it was necessary tbat it should be sufficiently elevated 
above the cistern of the engine that its contents might readily fl.i 3 .w into 
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i^ev. This was the first step towards using mction hose, and con- 
,,tly towards making an engine supply itself. Perhaps it may be 
■yX Strange that they did not adopt tliis ifian at first instead of the 
just described, but in point in fact they could not, for before suc- 
j.>es could be used, a radical change was required in the construe 
' the lower parts of the j^umps, and one that could not without mucb 
j,l,y and expense bo made in the old engines. Plence the Van der 
0 vevy properly preferred making new machiiies altogetlier ; to 
they adapted suction pipes. 'These great improvements were 
fi.bout 1G75. In 1677, one or both of tlm Van der Hoidcs obtained 
jlusive privilege to construct such engines for twenty-five years. In 
licro were in Amsterdam upwards of sixty of their engines, and 

0 . fire broke out, the six that were located nearest were taken to 

1. tish it. The use of leather and canvas hose became general in the 
ijntury. In 1720 the latter was woven without seams in Lcipsic 
'll or places in Germany, 

Cither the engines of the Van der Trloldcs had air vessels is not asccr- 
j Professor Pockman says their internal construction is no whercj 
anted. There is strong evidence that they had none ; for so late 
first quarter of the ISth century, the Butch engines were not genor- 
(.imishcd with them, and this would certainly not have been the case 
ever been “ common in all the towns of the Netherlands,” as Van 
oide’s engines were. Mr. Chambers, in his Cyclopedia, A. I). 1728, 
res, article I-Iydraconistcrmn, “ The Dutch and others use a long 
,C3 tube of leather, sail-cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct 
Imnd, from one room t(J another, as occasion requires ; so that the 
ij may bo applied whore the fire is only withinsidc, and does not 
out to expose it to its external action. To improve on this original 
xgine, they have since contrived to make it yield a continual stream.” 
3 time Bolidor wrote, air vessels were not common in Holland, and 
1-4, .Desagullers spciakin^ of tlieir advantages, remarks, “In the use 
riiKus to put out fires wlueli liuve no air vessels, like tlie Euich, cn- 
or old parish engines, a great deal of water is lost at the beginning 
nd of the jet or spouting of tho water.” Philos, ii, 164. JSeckman 
it is certain that air vessels were not common in G-ermany till after 
were used by Leopold. 

rier in France, Leopold in Germany, and Newslmm in England, 
mporaneous engine makers in the early part of the 18th century, 
greatly celebrated in tlieir respective countries. They were somo- 
consiJered inventors of the fire engine, though very erroneously, 
■ far as tho principle of its construction, application of tho air ves- 
oose-neck, flexible pipc.s of leather and canvas, the connection of 
Ly screws, &c. were concerned, the engine was perfected before 
time ; indeed not one of tluun contributed auy thing essential to it. 
' merit consisted in improving those machines in various ?ninor details ; 
i arrangement of tho different parts, construction of the carriages, 
of communicating motion to tlie pistons, and in rendering the whole 
durable and olficient by superior workmanship and materials. In 
respects the English engineer, wo believe surpassed his competitors, 
i.en he was tho last of the three that entered the field, for Perler started 
es Leopold, and both were some years in advance of Newshana. 

> account of Perler's engines is to be found in modern hooks; even 
or has taken no notice of them. To supply this deficiency, we m- 
*d. to insert a figure of one, taken from the 2d ed. of Poliniere’s “Ex- 
luces do Physique,” Paris, 1718, (the only work with which we are 
i-inted that contains a representation of them,) but on account of the 
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unusual numBer of illustrations required in tliis chapter, it is omitted, k 
short description will suffice. After describing an atmospheric pump be- 
longing to the arsenal of Paris, and another attached to a hotel in the fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, which had two spouts and two valves in the suction 
pipe, the author observes, J’ay vu a Paris des pompes dont on se sert pour 
tkcher d’ eteindre le feu quand il arrive des incendies; and he then enters 
into a minute description of one of these Parisian engines. In its general 
appearance it resembled the Dutch one No. 148, consisting of two work- 
ing cylinders with an air vessel between them, the piston rods moved by 
a double lever, through the ends of which staves four feet in length were 
inserted. The pump cylinders were sixteen inches long and four in dia- 
meter, hut instead of being placed in a square wooden box or cistern, 
they were secured in an open copper pan, of an oval shape, and the same 
depth as the cylinders, and fastened by holts to a base of wood or piece 
of plank, to the four corners of which short ropes were fastened. At one 
end of the pan, the leather hose which conveyed the water to the fire was 
connected by a screw to a copper pipe that communicated with the lower 
part of the air chamber. The leather tubes, Poliniere observes, were 
lubricated with a composition of tallow and wax to render them pliable ; 
and, to prevent mice and other vermin from destroying them, soaked in 
an infusion of colycinth or hitter apple. In furnishing the pumps with 
water, Perier adopted the first device of the Van der Heides, and hence 
we infer that he was ignorant of the better mode of making them supply 
themselves through suction pipes. As they could only draw water out of 
the vessel in which they were placed, and it being too small and inconve- 
nient for numbers of people to pour the contents of their buckets into it 
when the engine was in use, a canvas or sail cloth bag, coated with 
pitch or tar, was connected by a ftexible pipe of the same material, to the 
lower part of the pan. This bag was of a conical form, the wide end be- 
ing uppermost, and supported with the mouth open on a folding frame, 
something like a high camp stool. Into this bag the water for the supply 
of the pumps was poured. It might of course be placed at any conveni- 
ent distance from the engine, by means of additional lengths of pipes that 
were always kept ready and which were .connected together by screws. 
These engines, Poliniere says, forced the water through the ori^ce of the 
jet pipe to a surprising distance. He observes also that smaller ones were 
in use ; which consisted of a single cylinder and air chamber, and were 
worked by a single lever. 

The following extract relating to Perier’ s engine is from the Diction- 
naire CEconomique, 3d. edit. Paris, 1732, from which it appears that at 
that date they were small affairs, and differed but little from our garden 
engines ; in other words, they were then nothing more than pow.pes porta- 
tive, the name by which they were designated at the first. “ La pompe 
que le Sieur du Perier a invent^e ou perfectionn^e est trds commode dans 
les incendies. Deux homraes la peuvent aisdment transporter avec tout 
son attirail, et la placer dans tel lieu que I’on voudra. II n'est pas n(^ces- 
saire qu’elle soil dans I’endroit ou se trouve I’eau, il y a un canal de coutil 
cire en dedans, qui sert i conduire I’eau jusqu’a’la pompe. Ce canal 
pent §tre augmente eny adaptant d’autres canaux faits de la m6me facon. 
La pompe etant placee dans le lieu le plus commode, ou peut encore por- 
ter I’eau dans le plus fort de I’incendie par le moien d’un canal, qui est 
fait de cuir, et qu’on augmente, autant qu’on veut, en y ajoutant d’autres 
canaux par le moien de quelques vis. La matiere dont est compose, co 
canal donne la facilit<^ de passer d’un appartement dans I’autre pour ap- 
pliquer I’eau dans I’endroit le plus necessaire. Les circonvolutions ctu 
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canal n empcchent point lean d’agir avec violence, et k force avec la- 
< 3 uelle elle agit est d autant plus grande, que les hommes qni font aller la 
porape, emploient eux-mCrnes plus de force, la quantlte d’eau denend or, 
core du nombro de pistons.” ^ 

In 1699 Perler obtained from the king an exclusive privilee-e to con 
struct fire-engmes, winch Professor Beckman thinks were the first public 
ones employed m Pans. In 1716 an ordinance of the king directed a 
larger number than those already in use, to be distributed in different 
parts of the city, and public notice to be given where they could be found 
in case of fire.'^ In 1722 there were thirty in use, besides others belong- 
ing to public buildings. As these machines had air vessels, it is strange 
that Behdor neither mentions the fact nor refers to Paris engines at all 
After describing a Dutch one, No. 148, he quotes (as if he knew of no others 
with air vessels) Perrault’s description of the one that was in the king’s 
library fifty years before, and an account of another that Du Fay saw at 
Strasbourg in 1725. 

Leopold’s engines do not appear to have possessed any peculiar feature 
to which he could lay claim as inventor. They seem to have been iden- 
tical or nearly so with the one described in the Journal des Savans forty 
years before, (No. 147.) Each consisted of a single pump with an air ves- 
sel enclosed in a copper chest. One man raised a jet by it to the height 
of from twenty to thirty lbot._ Leopold kept the construction for some 
time a secret, and with this view the pump was entirely enclosed in the 
chest; a cover being soldered on the latter. Beckman says he made and 
sold a great number of them. In 1720 he published a description of them 
in a pamphlet; and in 1724 he inserted an account of them in his Theatrum 
Machinarum IlijdrauUcanim, a work published that year at Leipsic in 
three volumes folio. 

The annexed figure, No, 148, exhibits an improvement on Leopold’s 

engine, having two cylinders and 
workingby a double lever. Small 
L url iiffl i ' ' " engines seem to have been prefer- 

I'lllfMH those of largo dimensions, 

I P' lil i IH H were made by Plautsch, 

I Iffl® 1 i ii 1 or those of modern times. Before 

IBIh i f 1 introduction of hose pipes, 

■'■I is ' IH I small ones wore certainly more 

I ! I - I ^ jj|' tisofub since they could ^be carried 

thcr and canvas became common, 
their efficiency was not to be com- 
No. l-iS, Diitcli riroRiigiiio. A, D. 1739. pared with that of the large sizes. 

English firis-cnginoH were much the same dimensions as those used 
on the continent till Newsham and contemporary engineers introduced 
others tliat approached in size those in present use ; but for several 
yc'ars after the smaller ones retained the preference. The London ma- 
il ufacl.urers miide six different sizes, the larger one only being placed’ 
on wheids. Even in the middle of the 18th century such as arc re- 
presented by the figure on the next page were common in that city. A 
similar figure was published by Mr. Clare in 1735 in his work on the 
motion of fiuuls, and so late as 1765 it was described (in the London Ma- 
gazine for that year) as tho engine in common use. As an indication that 
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air vessels were not used in England before the IStli century, it may be 
observed tliat in tlie year last named, those engines wbich had them were 
named “ constant stream’d engines,” to distinguish them from those that 
had none — such being called squirting engines. 



No. 149, English Pire-Engino of the middle of the 18th century. 


In 1729 Switzer published his System of Hydrostatics, in which he in 
serted the circulars of two rival engine makers — Fowke and Newsham. 
As these documents contain some interesting particulars respecting the 
state of practical hydraulics at the time, as well as of fire-engines, we insert 
some extracts from each, previous to introducing Newsham’s engine. 

“ Mr. Foivice, Nightingale Lane, Wapjnng : makes 

“ 1. Constant stream’d engines for extinguishing fires, the large sizes play 
•two streams at once, being the first and only of their kind, and does the 
office of two engines, and so contrived as to be drawn through, (and if 
occasion requires,) worked in a passage three feet wide, which no other 
can, and will feed themselves with a sucking pipe. Their movements are 
easy and natural, having a perpendicular stroke, and are without either 
rack, wheel, chain or crank, whereby the friction is lessened more than 
any otliers, and consequently requires less strength, are more useful, and 
less liable to disorder and decay, and much cheaper than any other j and 
therefore are by judicious persons esteemed preferable to all others. By 
screwing a pipe they water gardens, dispersing the particles of water for 
about fourteen yards square, like small rain. The four larger sizes run 
on wheels, and the other two carried by two men like a chair. 

“2. Engines which will work either by water, \vind, horses or men, and 
so contrived that either may work at a time, or be assistant to each other, 

■ whereby large quantities of water may be raised, so that if the height, dis- 
tance and quantity required be known, the expense and strength may be 
calculated so as to serve cities, towns, noblemen and gentlemen’s seats 
and fountains, brewers, distillers, dyers; and for draining of lands, ponds, 
and mines of lead, coal, &c. 

“ 3. Pumps which may be worked by one man, for raising water out of 
any well upwards of one hundred and twenty feet deep, sufficient for the 
service of any private house or family ; and so contrived that by turning 
a cock, may supply a cistern at the top of the house, or a bathing vessel 
in any room ; and by screwing on a leather pipe, the water may be con- 
veyed either up stairs or in at a window, in case of any fire. 

“4. All manner of fancies in fountains.” 
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.After referring to a nirmber of machines erected by him in London and 
its vicinity, Mr, Fowke concludes with a table of prices of fire-enmnes 
the smallest being c£14 and the largest oGdO. Newsham’s circular is ob- 
viously designed to counteract the effect of Fowke’s. 

“ RictiAUD Newsham, of Cloth Fair, London, engineer, makes the most 
useful, substantial, and convenient engines for quenching fires, which 
continual streams with great force. He hath play’d several of them before 
his majesty, and the nolillity, at St. James’s, with so general an approba- 
tion, that the largest was at the same time ordered for the use of that 
royal palace. And as a further encouragement (to prevent others from 
making the same sort, or any imitation thereof) his majesty has since been 
graciously pleas’d to graijt him his second letters patent, for the better se- 
curing las [)roperty in tins, and several other inventions for raisino- water 
from any deptli, to any height required. ^ 

“ The largest engine will go through a passage about three foot wide, in 
complete working order, without taking off or putting on any thing : and 
may ho worked with ten men in the said passage. One man can quickly 
and with ease, move the largest size about, in the compass it stands in: 
and is to bo play’d without rocking, upon any uneven ground, with hands 
and feet, or hands only, wliich cannot be parallel’d by any other sort what- 
soever. There is coiivtuiiency for above twenty men to apply their full 
strength, and yet rosoryo lioth ends of the cistern clear from incumbrance, 
that others at the same time may be pouring in water, which drains through 
large copper strainers. The staves that are fixed through the leavers, 
along the sido.s of the (uigine, for the men to work hy, though very light, 
!is alternn.l;e motions wil;h quick returns require ; yet will not spring and 
lose time the least; but tbe st.aves of such engines as are wrought at the 
ends of the cistern, will spring or break, if they be of such a length as is 
necessary for a largo engine, when a considerable power is apply’d : and 
cannot be fix’d fast, because they must at all times be taken out before 
that engine cn,u go through a passage. The playing two streams at once, 
do neltlier issue a greater quantity of water, nor is it new, or so useful, 
tlu;ro having b(,‘en of tlio like sort at the steel-yard, and other places, thirty 
or forty yoiins ; suul the water being divided, the distance and force are 
accordingly lessen’d thereby. 

“ Tho.s(! who preUeud to rntdeo the fox'cers work in the barrels, with a per- 
pendicular stroke, without rack, wheels, chains, crank, pully, or the like, 
by any kind of contrived leavers, or circular motion whatsoever, with less 
friction, than if guided and work’d by wheel and chains, (which of all 
methods is the best,) do only discover their ignorance ; they may as rea- 
sonaldy argue;, that a great wenght can be dragg’d upon a sledge, with as 
little strength, as if drawn upon wheels. 

“ A.s to tlm treddUjs, on wliich the men work with their feet, there is no 
motliod .so powerful, witli tlio like velocity or quickness, and more natural 
and safe, for the men. Great attempts have been made to exceed, but none 
yet could equal thi.s sort ; the fifth size of which hath play’d above the 
grasshopper upon the Royal Exchange ; which is upwards of fifty-five 
yards high, and this in the presence of many thousand spectators. 

“ Tho.so with suc.tion feed lh<;mselvcs with water from a canal, pond, 
well, &c. or out of their own cisterns, hy the turn of a cock, without in- 
terrupting the strenm. They are far less liable to disorder, much more 
dui’iible in all (heir parts, than any extant, and play off large quantities of 
wa,ter to a great distance, either from the engine, or a leather pipe, or 
pipes of any length recpiir’J ; (the screws all fitting each other.) This the 
cumbersome scpiivtlug engines, which take up four times more room, can- 
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not perform ; neither do they throw one fourth part of their water on the 
fire, at the like distances, hut lose it by the way; nor can they use leather 
pipe with them to much advantage, whatever necessity^ there may be for 
it. The five large sizes go upon wheels, well box’d with brass, fitted to 
strong iron axles, and the other is to be carried like a ebair.” 

No. 150 is a vertical section of the pumps 
in Newsbam’.s engine, with the air vessel 
between them, and showing also the sectors 
and chains by which motion is transmitted 
from the levers to the piston rods, and the 
latter preserved in a perpendicular position. 
The elmins are similar to watch chains iii 
their construction, and the length of each 
is equal to the arc of one of the sectors. 
Four are used, two to each sector. Their 
mode of operation is in this manner : One 
end of a chain is fastened to the top of a 
piston rod, by a bolt and nut as represent* 
ed, and the other end riveted to the lower 
extremity of the sector; so that when tlie 
latter is turned down by depressing the 
lever, it necessarily draws, l)y this chain, 
the piston down with it. Another chain is 
fastened in the same manner to the loAver 
part of the piston rod, (that is above the cv- 
No.150. Section of Nowsham's Eiiffjiio. ^11(1 t.hc Upper extremity of the 

sector, and hence when the lever is elevatcul, this chain rttises the piston with 
it. He probably derived the idea of thus working them from Newcomen’s 
mode of working pumps by the atraosplieric steam-engine. The round 
opening below the vo.lves in the above figure, is where the suction pipe 
IS continued to the hose, shown at one end of tho cistern in the next figure 
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No. 151 is an external view of one of Newsham’s engines at the tim. 
of his death, as drawn by Mr. Labelye, the engineer of WestminsSr 
bridge, and insej-ted by llesaguliers in the second volnme of his Phibso 
phy, in 1744. Its general appearance is far inferior to modern ones bnt 
the essential parts — the pumps — were equal to those now used The 
strong iron shaft by which the pistons were raised and depressed was 
continued along the top qf^ the cistern, and to it the levers were secured 
as at present j but in addition to the levers, sectors, like those that moved 
the pistons, were also fastened to it— portions of two of these are shown in 
the cut, and there wore two others near the upright case : to their upper 
parts, two long strips of plank, or trcddlcs, were suspended by short 
chains, and on these planks, six men, who stood upon the cistern and 
held by the hand rails, alternately threw their weight ; first on the tred- 
dle on one side of the carriage, and then on the other, and thus aided the 
firemen at the levers in working the engine. The box or trough, with a 
grate within it, at the end of the cistern, was for the purpose of emptying 
buckets of water to supply the pumps, when the suction pipe (figured be- 
low it) was not used. The small flap on the end of the upright case co- 
vered printed directions how to use and keep the engine in order. 

If the section, No. 150, be compared with English engines in previous 
use, one of which is figured at No. 149, it will be seen at a glance how 
great were the improvements that Newsham introduced. Independently 
of the three most original of his contributions — the sectors and chains-— 
treddles — and working the pumps with long staves at the sides of the 
carriage instead of short ones at the ends — the whole machine was im- 
proved more or less in every part. To keep the cistern and levers as low 
as possiblo, the carriage was placed on bent axles. He introduced and 
improved the three-way cock, and the goose-neck was perfected in his 
hands ; tlnj elbows being jointed to each other by very fine screws. De- 
sagulievs thought that no part of the engine could be altered for the bet- 
tor, A writer in the London Magazine for 1752, (page 395,) says that 
Newsham in these machines gave “ a nobler present to his country than 
if he had added provinces to Great Britain.” Their merits were gene- 
rally acknowledged: he received orders for them from various parts of 
Europe, and it will bo seen in a subsequent part of this chapter that those 
first used in this city were made by him. 

The celebrity his engines acquired had a blighting eflTect on other ma- 
nufacturers — like Aaron’s rod swallowing up those of his competitors. 
His engines were purchased for the use of the parishes throughout the 
country generally, and also by the various insurance companies, which, 
unlike ours, are at tho sole expense of extinguishing fires, and of provid- 
ing the means to offect it. Every insurance company in English cities 
keeps in its pay a number of firemen to take charge of and work its own 
engines. Two horses are attached to each engine to draw it to and 
from fires. The height of the jet from Newsham’s engines was about 
fifty feet. He mentions in his circular having thrown it to an elevation 
oi fifty-five yards, but he was certainly mistaken. 

Several improvements have been made in English fire-engines since 
Newshara’s time, but th(^ are chiefly confined to the carriage, and to de- 
tails and arrangements of the various parts. Treddles are dispensed with, 
and the carriages are made longer, so that a greater number of men can 
be employed in working them. They resemble American engines so 
closely, that a separate figure of a modern English engine is unnecessary. 
The reader is therefore referred to Nc* 154. Others on the principle of the 
semi-rotary pump, (No. 140,) are also used to a limited extent in London. 
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The following figure of a modern French fire-engine is from the jlfa- 
nuel du Fondeur ; Paris, 1829. It consists of two cylinders and an air 
vessel arranged in the usual way. One of the pumps, and half of the air 
chamber, is shown in section. The cistern is more elevated than in Eng- 
lish or American engines, and from the consequent height of the levers 
would seem more inconvenient to he worked. The suction pipe is of 
copper with folding joints, and a perforated hollow ball at the extremity to 
prevent dirt or gravel from entering with the water. A short leathern 
tube connects this pipe with the suction cock. This engine is worked at 
the ends of the carriage, and the piston rods are connected to the lever by 
slings, and made to rise and fall in a perpendicular position by radius bars 
jointed to the upper ends of the latter, and to permanent pieces that pro- 
ject from the frame that supports the fulcrum. 



The elevation of the jet depends upon the pressure to which the air in 
the air chamber is subjected; the elasticity or spring of that fluid being 
Inversely as the space it is made to occupy. Before an engine is set to 
work the interior of the chamber, like that of all empty vessels, (to use a 
vulgar solecism,) is filled with common air, of that degree of density in 
which it appears near the earth’s surface ; but when the pumps are set to 
work, the water forced by them into the chamber crowds the air into the 
dome or upper part of that vessel, whence there is no passage for its es- 
cape; and, as the liquid accumulates, the air is condensed more and more, 
until, by its' reaction on the surface of the water, it drives the latter through 
the jet or hose pipe, and with a force exactly proportioned to the degree 
of it.s compressure. Thus if the volume of air in the chamber be com- 
pressed into half its bulk, the jet would rise to about 32 or 33 feet, (if not 
retarded by friction, angles or other imperfections in the pipe;) and if it 
were made to occupy one third of its former space, its spring would be 
three times greater than common air, and would force the jet to an eleva- 
tion of about 64 or 66 feet ; and so on. A tabular statement, similar to 
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Volumo of air coiituinod in the air 
chamber compressed to 

JL. 

2 
J, 

3 
1 

4 

T 

X 
7 

i - 

i - 

iV 


Height to which it is said the 
water will spout. 

33 feet 
66 “ 

99 “ 

132 “ 

165 “ 

198 “ 

231 “ 

264 ‘‘ 

297 “ 
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the following, exhibiting the relation between the height of a iet and the 
air’s compressure, has long been published. It is, however, of little use 
to practioal men. We doubt if a column of water of the size of those 
thrown by ordinary en^nes could be raised by any means, two hundred 
feet above the orifice ot the pipe whence it issued : the resistance of the 
atmosphere would disperse it before it could reach that elevation. 

Ratio of the air’s 
elasticity. 

- 2 - 

- 3 - 

- 4 - 

- 5 - 

- 6 - 

- 7 - 

- 8 - 

- 9 - 

10 - 

Great as are the advantages derived from air chambers, some attention 
to them is required in order to secure at all times the benefit they are 
designed to impart. When neglected (and we believe few parts of an 
engine exercise the attention of firemen less) they often become actually 
injurious, for >vhon no advantage is derived from the elasticity of the con- 
fined air, the water is impeded in its progress by passing through them. 
Upon the trial of engines it sometimes occurs that the water is thrown 
higher at their first working than after they have been a few minutes 
in use, and this notwithstanding all the efforts of the firemen to make the 
jet reach the first elevation. This result has sometimes been attributed to 
fatigue in the men — to obstacles in the pipes — to grit or sand under the 
valves, &c. whereas in fact it was often due to the air vessel silone ; i. e. 
to the escape of air from it. This escape may be occasioned by mi- 
nute leaks in the chamber, but when no such imperfections exist the air 
frequently makes its exit, and its place becomes occupied by the liquid. 
Whenever air is subjected to great pressures in contact with water, it is 
quickly absorbed by the latter, and in this way it is that it often disappears 
from the air chambers of fire-engines, and also from those of pressure-en- 
gines, Heron’s fountain, water rams, &c. When a long suction hose is 
attached to an engine and the latter worked at a moderate velocity, a 
sufficient supply of air to replace that taken up by the water, commonly 
enters, unknown to the firemen, through the seams and joints ; but when 
one enginG is fed by another pouring water into its cistern, there is little 
chance for the requisite supply of air, unless a mimite opening were left 
in the cap that screws over the orifice of the suction pipe, at one end or 

the engine. r ^ re 

The suction cocks of some engines dimmish their useful eftect in con- 
sequence of the holes through the plugs being smaller than other pas- 
sages for the water. . . . a j r 

The great desideratum in modern fire-engines is an improved mode oi 
working them. At page 72 we remarked that experimental rese^ches 
have shown the useful effect of a man working a pump, m the ordinary 
way with a lever, to be fifty per cent less than when he turns a wank ; 
and that when his strength is applied as in the act of ro^vmg, the effect is 
nearly one hundred and fifty per cent more than m moving a pump lever 
This IS sufficient to induce efforts to supersede the present mode ot work- 
ing the pumps of fire-engines, and ^particularly so, as the labor is so se- 
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vere tliat few can continue it aljove a minute or two at a time, when if 
relays of men are not ready, buildings on fire are left to fate. The jars 
or concussions produced by the violent contact of the levers with the 
sides of the carriage at every stroke, is a source of waste of firemen’s 
energy, and want of uniformity in their movements when at work, is 
another. In the 29th vol. of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, a contri- 
vance is described for diminishing the shocks consequent on the contact 
of the levers with the carriage. It consists of three spiral springs enclosed 
in cylindrical cases secured on each side of the carriage ; pads rest on the 
springs and project above each case, and upon them the levers strike when 
pulled down. Blocks of caoutchouc were previously tried, but the vio- 
lence of the blows soon rendered that material useless. The velocity 
with which engines are sometimes worked also occasions a useless expen- 
diture of their strength ; we have seen some drawing water through long 
suction pipes, and the pumps worked so quickly that the water certainly 
had not time to pass through the hose and fill the cylinders, ere the pis- 
tons began to descend. 

If some mode of making the carriage immovable, and the pumps were 
worked by long cranks on each side, the firemen could not only perform 
fifty per cent more labor, but they could do it with less exertion, and 
consequently endure it longer. A modification of the plan adopted in 
the Ypres engine, page 325, would be still more effective ; in addition 
to which ropes might be attached to the bars, and any number of specta- 
tors could then assist. 

If we review the progress of fire-engines in modern times, from the 
simple syi'inge to the splendid machines of the present day, we shall find 
that every important improvement in the apparatus for raising the water, 
was a neai-er approach to the engine described by Heron. Previous to 
the 16th century, syringes or squirts only were in use, and not till the 
Spiritalia had been translated and prmted do we meet with the applica- 
tion of pumps. At first a single working cylinder was employed, and the 
piston moved by a single lever as in No. 144 ; then two cylinders, each 
worked by a separate lever, were united to one discharging pipe — next 
the double lever, as figured by Heron, by which an alternating movement 
of the pistons, and a more efficient application of the force employed was 
secured ; then the goose-neck, also mentioned by Heron — and lastly, the 
air vessel made its appearance. If the beautiful and philosophical device 
Hst mentioned, be, as some persons have supposed, a modern invention, 
why is it that no one has ever rose up to claim it "I .Is not this a tacit ad- 
mission that it was derived directly from the Spiritalia, or from Vitruvius’s 
description of the machine of Ctesibius '1 To the ancients, then, we are 
indebted for the most valuable features in our fire-engines, and it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that those used in ancient Lgypt and old Home 
were as effective as ours. If they were not, it is very strange that Heron 
should have hit upon that construction of them and that arrangement of 
their parts, which we have only acquired after a century sj)ent in ex- 
periments. 

Of late years “ steam fire-engines” have been introduced with success 
in some parts of Europe ; a small horizontal steam-engine with its boiler, 
being arranged on the carriage of the fire-engine. One large pump cylin- 
der only is used, and its piston and that of the steam cylinder are attached 
to the same rod. Mr. Braithwaite, a London engineer, was, we believe, 
the first who made one of these machines. The steam cylinder was seven 
and a half inches diameter, and the pump six and a half; the water was 
forced through an ajutage of seven-eighths of an inch, to an elevation of 
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ninety feet, llie time of getnngttie apparatus into pky from die moment 
of iginung tlio fuel, was eigliteen mmntes. When an alarm of 
given, the fuel vra kindled and bellows attached to tlio engine were w7a 
ed by hand. When the horsos were harnessed to drag the machine to 
the hrc, the bellows were worked by the motion of' the wheels fS 
London Mcchames’ Magazine for 1830, and in volume xviii for 183*? 
there is a figure and description of one made by Mr. B. for the Prussian 
govcrnmcut, being designed to protect the public buildings of Berlin.) 

One or two of these niachiues on an improved plan by Mr. Ericsson 
are now being constructed in this city. ' ’ 

Fire-engines in A.merica. Ihe first use of fire-engines is an impor 
tant event in any country, and maybe considered as constituting an epoch 
m the history of its useful mechanism: moreover, wherever they are made 
they indicate a certain degree of refinement in civilization and an ad- 
vanced state of tho mechanic arts. To their introduction into this conti- 
nent, future historians may, and probably will, have recourse for data res- 
pecting the state of society in the early days of the republic, and the still 
earlier tunes during which the country was subject to Europe ; for the 
circumslances which precede, and eventually lead to the adoption of fire- 
engines, invariably reflect lighten the manners and customs, the police and 
other municipal riigulations of the times, as well as on many of the arts, 
particularly those connected with building. The following extracts from 
olliciiil records in the clerk s office, respecting their introduction into the 
city of Now-York, will be found to illustrate some of the above remarks. 

Jt does not appear that cither squirts or engines were used durino' the 
time the city rmnained in possession of its founders ; viz : from A. D. 
1614 to 1664. Tlio volume of Dutch records preserved in the clerk’s of- 
fice, to which wo referred, i)age 299, contains several enactments relatino' 
to fires and lire wardens, but no mention is made of instruments for extiin 
guishing fires until 1(348, when ladders, hooks and buckets were ordered 
from Holliuul. _ As those records have never been printed, a few extracts 
fromtlie "Ordiiiauoes of the Director-General and the Council of the New 
Netherlands,” will bo acceptable to most readers. The first one is dated 
May 29, 1647 : it cannot, perhaps, be strictly considered as related to our 
subject, although it was designed to remove a fi-uitful source of fires, viz : 
inebriety. On 'the above date the Director-General, Fetrus Stuyvesant, 
issued a proclamation, addressed to certain of the inhabitants “ who are in 
the habit of getting drunk, of quarrelling, fighting, and of smiting each 
■other on the Lord’s day of rest, of which on the last Sunday, we our- 
selves witnessed tho painful .scenes.” It appears from this and other 
edicts to the same effect, that the governor had considerable difficulty in 
keeping a portion of his people sober; and from following a practice which 
he denounces as tho “ dangerous, injui-ious, and damnaffie selling, giving 
out, and dealing out, wines, beers, and ardent spirits to the Indians or na- 
tives of this land.” 

Another proclamation is more to our purpose. “ Whereas it has come 
to tho knowledge of his oxcellency, the Director-General of New Ne- 
therlands, Curacoa, &;c. and of the Islands of the same, and their Excellen- 
cies the Councillors, that certain careless persons are in the habit of neg- 
lecting to clean their cliimnies by sweeping, and paying no attention to their 
fires ; whereby lately fires have occurred in two houses ; and whereas the 
danger of fire is greater as the number of houses increases, here in New- 
Am.sterdara ; and whereas the greater number of them are built of wood 
and are covered with reeds, together with the fact that some of the houses 
have wooden chimnies, which are very dangerous: Therefore, by the 
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prompt and excellent Director-General and tkeir lionours tke Councillors, 
it has been deemed advisable and highly necessary to look into this mat- 
ter, and they do hereby ordain, enact, and interdict, that from this time 
forth no wooden or platted chimnies shall be permitted, . . . Those already 
standing shall be permitted to remain during the good pleasure of the 

frc wardens As often as any chimnies shall be discovered to be 

foul, the fire wardens aforesaid shall condemn them as foul, and the owner 
shall immediately, and without any gainsaying, pay the fine of three 
guilders, for each chimney thus condemned as foul ; to be aj^propriated to 
the maintenance of frc ladders, hoolcs, and buclcets ; which shall be pro- 
vided and procured [from HollandJ the first opportunity. And in case the 
house of any person shall be burned, or be on fire, either through his own 
negligence, or his own fire, he shall be mulcted in the penalty of iwenty- 
fve guilders, to be appropriated as aforesaid. Thus done, passed and pub- 
lished at Fort Amsterdam, this 23d day of January, 1648.” 

This ordinance does not appear to have produced the desired effect, 
since a similar one was published in September of the same year. In Fe- 
bruary 1656 another was issued, by which the fire wardens were directed to 
establish such penalties for chimneys or houses taken fire “as shall he found 
among the customs of our Fatherland.” At the close of the following year 
the use of squirts or engines does not appear to have occurred to the inha- 
bitants, a circumstance from which it may be inferred that such machines 
were at that time little used iit Holland, and this also appears from an al- 
lusion to the practice of quenching fires there, in a proclamation prohibit- 
ing wooden chimneys, flag roofs, &c, “ In all well regulated cities and 

corporations, it is customai'y that fire buckets, ladders and hooks, are in 
readiness at the coimers of the streets, and in public houses, for the time of 
need, [Here is no mention of engines, although the instruments used in 
Holland are obviously alluded to.j The Director-General and the coun- 
cillors do ordain and authorize in these premises, the Imrgomasters of 
this city, either personally or by their treasrirer, promptly to demand for 
every house, whether small or large, one heaver, or eight guilders in sea- 
want, according to the established price ; for the purpose of ordering from 
the revenue of the same, by the first opportunity, from Fatherland, two 
hundred, andffly leather fire huchets; and out of the surplus, to have made 
some fire ladders and ftre hoohs : and in addition to this, onco a year, to 
demand for every chimney, one guilder for the support and maintenance 
of the saine. Thus done in the session of the director-general and coun- 
cillors, hold in the fort of Amsterdam, in New Netherlands, this 15th day 
of December, A. D. 1657.” 

After Now Netherlands became a British province, similar ordinances 
continued to be enacted till tbo year 1731, when two of Newsham’s en- 
gines were ordered from London. These were probably the first fire-en- 
gines used on this continent. The following extracts are from the mi- 
nutes of the common council. 

“ At a common council hold the 16th day of February 1676-7, in the 
2Qth year of Charles IT. Ordered that all and every person and persons 
that have any of the city’s ladders, buckets or hooks in their hands or 
custody, forthwith bring the same unto the mayor, as they will answer the 
coutiury at their peril.” The same date some wells were ordered to be 
made “for the public good of the city,” among which was “one over 
agaitmt Youleff Johnson’s the butcher ; and another in Broadway against 
Mr. Viuidike’s.” “ At a common council held the 16th day of Marcli 
1683, in the 36/7i (f the reign of Charles II. Ordered that provision be 
made for hooks, ladders and buckets, to be kept in convenient places 
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within this city, for avoyding the peril of fire.” No mention is here made of 
engines, nor in the next extract, wherein the want of instruments to quench 
fire is especially referred to. “ Feb. 28, 16S6 : 'Whereas great damages 
have been done by fire in this city, by reason there were not instruments 
to quench the same. It is ordered that every inhabitant within the city 
whose dwelling house has two chimnies shall itrovide one bucket for its 
use : and every house having more than two hearths, shall have two 
buckets.” Every In’cwer was to provide six, and every baker three bnek- 
•ets, under a penally of si.x shillings for every bucket ordered. “ January, 
1689 : Ordered that there be appointed five Brcmt masters for the city of 
New-York, as follows; Peter Adolf, Derek Vanderbrink, Derek Ten 
Eyk, .lacob 'Borlon, Tobias Stoutenburgh ; and that five ladders be iruahj 
to serve upon occasion of fii'O, with sufficient hooks thereto.” 

November 16, 1G95 : Every dwelling in the city was to be provided 
with one or more buckets by New-Year’s day. The tenants wore to 
provide them for the houses they occupied, and the cost to be deducted 
from the rent. Every brewer was again ordered to procure for his pre- 
mises six, and every baker three. 8eveml buckets wei’O lost, atid the 
tpublic crier was directed to give notice. These “ orders” do not appear 
to have been implicitly obeyed, for they were frequently repeated, and 
in November 1703, a i^onalty was attached for noncompliancc. “ Octo- 
ber 1, 1706 ; Ordered that Alderman "Vanderburgh do provide for the 
palfiic use of this city, <nglit ladders and two fire hooks, and pt)le8 of such 
length and diinensions a.s ho sliall judge to be convenient, to be used in 
case of 111X5.” November 20, 1716, a committee was appointed “ to pro- 
vide a sufficient mirnl>er of ladders and hooks fin* tho public use of lliis 
city in case of fire.” In November 1730, viuK-ENCiNRe are first nieu- 
tioned. On the 18th of that month among other provisions euacled for 
tho pixiventiou and extluguishment of fires, one is in the following words; 
“ And 1)0 it ordained by the authority aforesaid, that forthwith provision 
be made for hooks, ladders and buckets, and riiiK-ENGiNKS, to be kept iu 
convenient places within tho city for avoiding tho peril of lire.” At the? 
same time the inhabitants were again directed to provide and ke-ep buckets 
in their houses. It docs not appear that any active measures to procure 
the engines were taken till tlw next year, for under the date of Miiy 6, 
1731, the common council “ llosolved that thi.s corporation do with all 
convenient speed procure two complete firc-enginfs^ with suction and all 
materials thereunto helongmg, for ike fuTAlc serinec : that the sizes thereof 
he the fourth and sixth sizes of Mr. Newshani's f re-engines : jliuI llmt Mr, 
Mayor, Alderman Crugcr, Alderman IRutgers and Alderman Iloosevelt, 
or any three of them, be a .corrmuttec to agree wkh fiorno pro])er merchant; 
■or moiehants to send to Ijondon for tho same by the first eonveyimce, 
and report upon what terms the said fire-engines, &c. will be delivered to 
this corporation.” 

On the V^th of June the coramitteo reported that the engliwis could Ive 
imported at an advance of 126 per cent on the invoice ; and (h(;y were 
erdei-ed accordingly. Tliey seem to have arrived abf)ut the 1 a7 (f X)e- 
■ccmhe.r, for>on that day, a room in the City Hall was ordered ).t) be fitted up 
for securing the fire-engines.” On tlie IMh of Jdeeemhcr a enmniittee 
of two was appointed “to have tlio fire-engines ehuiiK'd find the leathers 
-oiled and put into boxes, that tho same may be fit for immediate use.” 
Ja.7mary2d, 1732. The mayor and four members of the court were au- 
thorized to employ persons to put tlio fire-engines iti good order, and also 
to agree witli proper persons to look after and take care of the same. It 
4£ppears that Anthony Lamb was tho first suporiniendont of fire-enginea, 
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for on tke %^£h of January 1735, tlie mayor was ordered “ to issue Ms war> 
rant to tke treasurer to pay Mi'. Antliony Lamb, overseer of tlie fire-engines, 
or order, tlie sum of three pounds, current money of this colony, in full 
of one quarter of a year’s salary, due and ending- the fij-st instant.” On 
the same date a committee was appointed to emjjloy workmen “ to put 
them in good repair, and that they have full power to agree with any 
person or persons by the year, to keep the same in such good plight, re- 
pair and condition, and to play the same as often as there shall be occasion 
upon any emergency.” 

April 15, 1736. “ A convenient house [was ordered] to be made conti- 
guous to tlie watclvhouse in the Broad street for securing and well keeping 
the fire-engines of the city.” This seems to have been the first engine- 
house. May 1, 1736. Jacobus Turk, a gunsmith, was appointed to take 
charge of the fire-engines and to keep them in repair at his own cost, for 
a salary of ten pounds current money. Mr. Turk undertook during the 
next year to make an engine, for May 15, 1737, the common council or- 
dered the sum of ten pounds to be advanced “ to the said Jacobus Turk, 
to enable him to go ou with finishing a small fire-engine he is making for 
an experiment probably the first made in America. 

Nodcmher 4, 1737. The common council drew up a petition to the le- 
gislature to onahle the corporation “ to appoint four-and-twenty able bo- 
died men, inhahitauts within this city, who shall he called x\\q firemen of this 
city, to work and play the fire-engines within the same, upon all occasions 
and emergencies, when they shall be thereunto retpired by the overseer- 
of the said engines, or the magistrates of the said city : and that the said 
firemen as a recompense and reward for that service, may by the same- 
law bo excused and exempted from being elected and serving in the office 
of a constable, or being enlisted, or doing any duty in the militia regiment, 
troop, or companies, in tlie said city, or doing any duty in any of the said 
o-ffices during their continuance as firemen aforesaid.” This law wa® 
passed by the assembly in September following,aud the duty of firemen de- 
fined. The next notice of engizios occurs ten yeaz's afterwaz'ds,*iu March 
1748, whezi the corporatlozi “ ordered that one of the fire-engines of this- 
city, of the second size, be rezuoved to Montgomei'y’s Ward of this city, 
near Mr. Hardeizbrooks ; and that a shed bo built thereabouts at the charge 
of this corpoiutiou for the securing and keepizzg the same.” .By this it 
appeal's that sevei'al engines besides the two original ones wore then in, 
use. The one just named was a different size (much smaliez?) than those 
first ordered. It is uncertain whether the additional ones were made by 
Mr. Turk, but probably not, sizice both large and small oiies were ordered 
from London mr several years after this date. Fi’orn the- following ex- 
tract we find that several of the large fire-engines (the sixth size of New- 
sham) belonged to th® city. February. 28, 174ft, “Ordered that Major 
Vanhousand and Mr. Pi'ovost do- take care- to get a sufficient house built 
for one of the large fire-engines, to be kept in some part of Hanover separo- 
at the expense of this corporation, and that there- be a convenience made 
therein for Imnging fifty buckets : and also ordered that there ho o-n© hun- 
dred new fire buckets made for the use of this eo-rporatioza- with all con- 
venient speed.” 

May 8 , 1752. “ Ordered that Jacob Turk have liberty to purchase six. 
small speaking trumpets, for the use of this coz’poration,”' i. e. for floe pur- 
pose of giving directions to firemen d'ui'ing conflagi'ations. June 20, 1758,. 
“ One large fire-engine, one small do. aiid two hand dod’ were ordered 
to be procui'ed from London. July 24, 1761. Mi*. Turk, after superin- 
tending the eizgines for twenty-five years, was- superseded by Jacobus 
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Stoutenburgh, who was directed to take charge of them at a salary of 
thirty pounds ; and “ the late overseer, Mr. Jacobus Turk, [was ordered 
to] deliver up to the said J acobus Stoutenburgh, the said several fire-en- 
gines.” November' 19, 1762. The firemen were directed to wear Ieat?ier 
caps when on duty. May 7, 1772, An engine was ordered to be pro 
vided for the Out ward. July 10, 1772. “ Alderman Oautier laid before 
this board an account of the cost of two fire-engines belonging to Thomas 
Tillier : and Alderman Gautier is requested to purchase the same.” Sep- 
tember 9, 1772._ A committee was authorized “to purchase one other fire- 
engine of David Hunt.” ^ The three engines last named were probably 
from England, for at the time these machines were in the list of Winary 
imported manufactures. ^ 

It is not impossible that some engines were made in Massachusetts about 
the time of the Revolutionary war. In October 1767, the people of Bos- 
ton, irritated by the exactions and disgusted with the parasites of iho- 
narchy, determined in a town meeting to cease importing from the 31st of 
December following, numerous articles of British manufacture, among 
which were enumerated anchors, nails, pewter-ware, clothing, hats, car- 
riages, cordage, furniture, and fire-engines. And in March 1768, the As- 
sembly resolved, “ that this house will, by all prudent means, endeavour 
to discountenatice the use of foreign superfluities, and to encourage the 
manufactures of this province hence it is reasonable to suppose that en- 
gines either had been, or then could be made in the province ; otherwise 
it is not likely that their importation would have been denounced. As 
an article of trade they were, from the limited number required, insignifi- 
cant: — they had no connection with luxury ; and so far from being “ su- 
perfluiticis,” they were necessary to protect the property of the people 
from destruction — they would therefore he among the last things that a 
people would cease to import while unable to make them. 

It was not till several years after the close of the struggle for indepen- 
dence that firo-euginos were made in this and some other cities. They 
have, liowover, long been made here and in Philadelphia, Boston, &c. 
Small eRgiries were formerly used, but they have gradually disappeared, 
the manufacturers confining themselves principally to the largest. The use 
of buckets has also been discontinued on account of the extensive applica- 
tion of hose. Village engines are sometimes constructed with single cy- 
linders and doulde acting, but being more liable to derangement, they are 
not extensively used. Rotary engines are also made in some parts of 
New-England, on the principle of Bramah and Dickenson’s pumps, (No. 
138.) As ordinary firo-cnguios are mez'cly forcing pumps, arranged in 
carriages and furnished with flexiWe pipes ; it is riot to be supposed that 
any radical improvement upon them can be effected. The pump itself 
is, perhaps, not capable of any material change for the better,- and it is at 
present essentially the same as when used by Ctesibius and Heron in 
Egypt, twenty centuries ago: hence fire-engines, since hose pipes and air 
chambers were introduc:o(l, have differed from each other chiefly in the 
carriages and in the an-angeraent and dimensions of the pumps— -as the 
position of the cylinders, modes of working the pistons, bore and direction 
of the passages for the water, &c. In these respects there is not much 
difference between .European and American engines; nor in the varieties 
of the latter. Those made in Philadelphia rather resemble French and 
German engines, in woi-king the pumps at the ends of the carriages,^ and 
without the sectors and chains; while New-York engines are precisely 
the same as Newshara’s, both in the arrangement of the pumps and mode 
of working diem, with the exception of treddles, which are not used. 
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No. 153 represents an external view of a Philadelphia engine : the 
pumps and air vessel are arranged as in No. 150, but the piston rods are 
connected directly to the bent lover, which is moved by a double set of 
handles or staves. A number of men stand upon each end of the cistern and 
work the engine by the staves nearest to them, while others on the ground 
apply their sti'ength to the staves at the extremities of the lever. The 
staves turn upon studs at the centre of the cross bars, and when put in 
operation, fall into clasps that retain them in their places. Provision 
is made to convey the stream citlier from the lower or from the upper 
part of the air chamber. Ho.se companies supply the engines with water. 
Tlie firemen, as in all American cities, are volunteers, and generally con- 
sist of young tradesmen and merchants’ clerics, &c. They are exempt 
from militia and jury' duty. Each member pays a certain sum on his 
admission, and a small annual subscription. A lino is also imposed upon 
any one appearing on duty without bis appropriate dress (sec figure in tbo 
cut) as well for being absent. A generous spirit of rivalry exists among 
the different companies, which induces them to keep tlicir engines in a 
high state of working order. 







No. 153. Bxturnnl Viow ofn JMiiludolphia Firo-ongi)iu- 

No. 15‘1 cxliihits a New-York engine. The pump cvUndfr.s are ar- 
ranged and worked precisely as shown in tho section No. 150. Tliey 
are six and a lialf inches diameter, and the pistons have a stroke of nintj 
inches. Previous to thtj formation of hose companies, each eugiiai was 
provided with a reel of hose ; this, when not in use, was (tovcriul hy a 
case of varnished cloth or loat.hor. Most of the engines still liavt* reeds, 
which are carried a.s shown in the 1^it. The stream of wat(!r is iuvn.riid)ly 
iak<m from the top of tho air chambers, which reacmhlo tho one nt. N(». 150. 
I’lils practico is bad, lujcauso in most cases that part of the hos<^ hctweeii 
flic goose-ncKik and the fire desccruLs to the ground, and lienee the water 
in the pipe is unnecessarily diverted from its course and a corrc'.sponding 
diminution of effect is the result. In all cases tho hose had bettor be con- 
nected to ihe bottom of the air chamber, or to its side near the bottom^ 
as in Nos. 148, 152, 155. Very long chamhers (as the one in No. ISd) 




No. 154. Ncw-Yoi*k City Fii-c-cagine. 

In oxtovior dccoradon American engines are probably unrivaled : the 
firemen take pride in ornamenting their respective machines, and hence 
most of them aro finished in the most superb and expensive manner. The 
whole of the iron work, except the tire of the wheels, is frequently plated 
with silver ; every p!i.rt formed of brass is brought to the highest polish ; 
and while all tho wood work, including the wheels, is elegantly painted 
and gilded, tho backs, fronts, and panels of the case that encloses the 
air ohamljer and pumps, are enriched with historical and emblematical 
paintings and carved work, by the first artists. 

A new organwation of the fire department of New-York has long been 
in coutomplatinn, and tho project of a law to that effect, is at this time 
under the consideration of the legislature of the state, and of the corpo- 
ration of the city. 

The most valuable contribution of American mechanicians to the means 
of extinguishing fires is the riveted hose, invented by Sellers andPennock 
of Philadelphia. It is too well known both here and in Europe to re- 
quire particular description. No modern apparatus is complete without it. 

The Mechanics’ Institute of New-York offered a gold medal (in J anuary 
1S40) for the best plan of a 8tea7Ji fire-engine. The publication of the 
notice was very limited, and but two or three plans were sent in. Of 
these, one liy Mr. Ericsson, a European engineer now in this country, re- 
ceiv(ul the prize. No. 155 represents a view of the engine. No. 156 a 
longitiurnial section of tho boiler, steam engine, pump, air vessel and blow- 
ing apparatus. No. 157, plan. No. 15S, a transverse section of the bo-uer 
throngli the furnace and steam chamber. No. 159, the lever or handle 
for working tho blowing apparatus by hand. The following is the inven- 
tor’s description, in which the same letters of reference denote the same 
parts in all the figures. 
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“ A the double acting force pump, cast of gun metal, firmly secured to the 
carriage frame by four strong brackets cast on its sides, a, a, Suction 
valves, a' , a' , Suction passages leading to tbe cylinder, a" , Chamber 
containing the suction valves, and to which chamber are connected suction 
pipes a'" , a'" f to which the hose is attached by screws in the usual man- 
ner, and closed by the ordinary screw cap. The delivering valves and 
passages at the top of the cylinder are similar to those just mentioned. 












B the air vessel, of a globular form, made of copper, i h delivery 
pipes, to which the presstxre hose is attached : when only one jet is re- 
quired, the opposite pipe may be closed by a screw cap, as usual. The 
piston or bucket of the force pump to be provided with double leather 
packing ; [cupped leathers] the piston rod to be made of copper. 
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“ C the boiler, _ constructed on the principle of the ordinary locomotive 
boiler, and containing 27 tubes of 1 J inch diameter. The top of the steam- 
cliamber and the horizontal part of the boiler should be covered with wood 
prevent the radiation of heat, c the fire door, d the ash pan. 
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a box attached to end of boiler, inclosing the exit of 

hot air from th6 tubes Vpp ^Hug^half spiral turn round 

pipe o'", wl.ich IS earned ° brack eis riveted to the 

the air vessel in the form of a serp . j wrousrht iron stay, also 
boiler, and bolted to the carnage . ' i b - part of the boiler, 

bolted to the carriage frame, for supporting the horizontal parr 
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“E, a cylindrical box attached to the top of the steam chamber, contain- 
mo" a conical steam valve e, and also safety valve e'. e" screw with 
handle connected to the steam valve, for admitting or shutting off the steam. 
e'“ induction pipn» for conveying the steam to 

F. the steam cylinder, provided with steam_ passages and slide valve of 
the usual construction, and secured to the carriage frame in the same man- 
ner as the force pump. /Eduction pipe, for carrying off the steam into the 
atmosphere, f Piston, provided with metallic _ packing, on Barton's 
plan. /", Piston rod of steel, attached to the piston rod of the force 
pump by means of 

G. a crosshead of wrought iron, into which both piston rods are inserted 
and secured by keys, g. Tappet rod attached to the crosshead, for mov- 
ing the slide valve of the steam cylinder by means of nuts /, which 
may be placed at any position on the tappet rod. 

H. Spindle of wrought iron, working in two bearings attached to the 
cover of the steam cylinder^ the one end thereof having fixed to it, h 
a lever, moved or struck ultimately by the nuts /, g' . h' a lever, fixed to 
the middle part of the spindle H, for moving the steam valve rod. 

I. Force pump for supplying the boiler, constructed with spindle 
valves on the ordinary plan ; the suction pipe thereof to communicate 
with the valve chamber of the water cylinder, and the delivering pipe to 
be connected to the horizontal part of the boiler, e, Plunger of force pump, 
to be made of gun metal or copper, and attached to the crosshead G. 

J. Blowing apparatus, consisting of a square wooden box, with pan- 
eled sides, in which is made to work a square piston j, made of wood, 
joined to the. sides of said box by leather. /, Circular holes or openings 
through the sides, for admitting atmospheric air into the box ; these holes 
being covered on die inside by pieces of leather or India rubber cloth to 
act as valves, j", are similar holes through the top of the box, for passing 
off the air at each stroke of the piston, into 

K. Receiver or regulator, which has a movable top 7o, made of wood, 
joined by leather to the upper part of the box ; a thin sheet of lead to be 
attached thereto, for keeping up a certain compression of air in the regu 
latoi'. li', Box or passage made of sheet iron, attached to the blowing 
apparatus, and having an open communication with the regulator at k" : 
to this passage is connected a conducting pipe, as marked by dotted lines 
in No. 156, for conveying the air from the receiver into the ash pan, under 
the furnace of the boiler at Jc'" ; this conducting pipe passes along the in- 
side of the carriage frame on either side. 

L. L. Two parallel iron rods, to which the piston of the blowing ap- 
paratus is attached : these rods work through guide brasses I, I, and they 
may be attached to the crosshead G, by keys at 2', V. The holes at the 
ends of the crosshead for admitting those rods are sufficiently large to al- 
low a free movement whenever it is desirable to work the blowing appa- 
ratus independently of the engine. 

M. Spindle of wrought iron, placed transversely, and working in two 
bearings fixed under the carriage frame : to this spindle are fixed two 
crank levers m, m, which by means of two connecting rods m' m', give 
motion to the piston rods L, L, by inserting the hooks m^', m", into the 
eyes at the ends of the said piston rods. 

N. Crank lever, fixed at the end of spindle M, which by means of 

O. Crank pin, fixed in the carriage wheel, and also 

P. Connecting rod, will communicate motion to the blowing appara- 
lus, whenever the carriage is in motion, and the above parts duly con- 
nected. 
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from*e centre of 

spmaie il, that it will ht the hole n' of the lever shown in No 159 
« receives the end of the spindle M. Whenever the blowing apmrSs 
IS to be worked by the engine or by manual force, the conneftln^c?S p 
tZ ^ detached by means of the look at^i. The carriage frame" should 
be made of oak, and plated with iron all over the outside and too • 
top plate to have small recesses, to meet the brackets of the cylinders as 
shown in the drawing. The lock of the carriage, axles, and springs to be 
made as tisual, only differing by having the large springs suspended le/ou' 
the axle, ihe carriage wheels to be constructed on the suspension prin- 
ciple ; spokes and nm to be made of wrought iron, and very lio-ht. ^ 

1 he principal object of a steam fire-engine being that of not depending- 
on the power or diligence of a large number of men, one or two horses 
should always be kept in an adjoining stable for its transportation. The 
fire grate and flues should be kept very clean, with dry shavings, wood and 
coke, carefully laid in the furnace ready for ignition ; and a torch should 
always be at hand to ignite the fuel at a moment’s notice. To this fire- 
engine establishment the word of fire should be given, without interme- 
diate orders: the horse.s being put to, the rod attached connecting the car- 
riage wheel to the bellows, and the fuel ignited, the engine may on all or- 
dinary occasions be at its destination, and in full operation in ten minutes.” 


Attempts to supersede fire-engines were formerly common. Zachary 
Grcyl is said to be the first who, in modern times, devised a substitute. 
This consisted of a close wooden vessel or barrel, containing a considera- 
ble quantity of water, and in the centre a small iron or tin case full of gun- 
powder; from this case a tube was continued through the side or head of 
tho iDarrcl, and was filled with a composition that readily ignited. When 
a room was on. fire, oiie of these machines was thrown or conveyed into 
it, and the powder exploding dispersed the water in the outer case in 
every direction, and instantly extinguished . the flames although raging 
with violence a moment before. In 1723 , Godfrey, an English chemist, 
copied this device, and impregnated the water with an “ antiphlogistic” 
substance. He named his machines “water bombs.” In the yeai' 1734 , 
the States of Sweden offered a premium of twenty thousand crowns for the 
best invention of stopping tbe progress of fires; upon which M, Fuches, a 
German chemist, introduced an apparatus of the same kind. Similar de- 
vices have Veen brought forward in more recent days ; hut after making 
a noise for a time, they have passed into oblivion. (See London Maga- 
zine for 1760 and 1761 .) 

Among the devices of modern times for securing buildings from fire, may 
be mentioned the plan of Dr. Hales, of covering the floors with a layer 
of earth ; and that adopted by Harley in 1775 , of nailing over joists, floors, 
stairs, partitions, &c. sheet iron or tin plate. To increase the effect of 
fire-engines, the author of this work devised in 1817 , and put in practice 
at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1820 , the plan of fixing perforated copper 
pipes over or along the ceilings of each floor of a factory or other build- 
ings, and connecting them with others on the outside, or at a short dis- 
tance from the walls, so that the hose of a fire-engine could be rea- 
dily united by screws; but the plan had been previously developed by Sir 
W. Congreve. It has recently been brought before the public as a new 

invention. , 

Of the numerous Fire Escapes that have been brought forward mmodera 
times, the greater part are such as were employed by the ancients to scale 
walls and to enter fortresses, &c. in times of war. It is mdeed obvious 
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tkat tlie same devices by wbicb persons entered buildings, would also an- 
swer the purpose of escaping from them : and as the utmost ingenuity of 
the ancients was exercised in devising means to accomplish the one, it was 
exceedingly natural that modern inventors should hit upon similar contri- 
vances to effect the other. In the cuts to the old Grerman translation of 
Vegetius, to which we have so often referred, there are ladders of rope 
ami leather, in great variety, with hooks at the ends which when thrown 
by hand or an engine, were designed to catch hold of the corners and tops 
of the walls or windows — folding ladders of wood and metal, some con- 
sisting of numerous pieces screwed into each other by the joerson ascend- 
ing, till he reached the required elevation ; others with rollers at their 
upper ends to facilitate their elevation by rearing them against the front 
of the walls — baskets or chests containing several persons raised perpen- 
dicularly on a movable frame by means of a screw below, that pushed 
out several hollow frames or tubes contained within each other, like those 


of a telescope, whose united length reached to the top of the place at- 
tacked — sometimes the men were elevated in a basket suspended at 
the long end of a lever or swape. Several combinations of the hi/.y tongs, 
or jointed parallel bars are also figured — one of these moved on a car- 
riage raised a large box containing soldiers, and is identical with a fire 
escape described in volume xxxi of the Transactions of the London So- 
ciety of Arts. 

Anciently the authoi's of accidental fires were punished in proportion 
to the degree of negligence that occasioned them ; and they were com- 
pelled to repair to the extent of their means, the damage done to their 
neighbors, A law of this kind was instituted by Moses, probably iw 
imitation of a similar one in force among the Egyptians. Other preven* 
tive measures consisted in the establishment of watchmen, whose duty it 
was to arrest thieves and incendiaries, and to give alarm in case of fire. 
From the earliest days, those who designedly fired buildings were put to 
death. A very ancient custom which related to the prevention of fires,, 
is still partially kept up in Europe, altliougli the design of its institution 
is almost forgotten, viz : the ringing of town bells about eight o’clock in 
the evening, as a signal for the inhabitants to put out their lights, rake 
together the fire on their hearths, and cover it with an instrument named 
a curfew ; a corruption of couvre feUy and hence the evening peal became 
known as “the curfew bell.” It has been supposed that the custom origi- 
nated with William the Conqueror, but it prevailed over Eufopo long be- 
fore his time, and was a very beneficial one, not only in constantly remind- 
ing the people to guard against fire, but indicating to them the usual time 
of retiring to rest ; for neither clocks nor watches were then known, and 
in the absence of the sun they had no device for measuring time. Alfred 
the Great, who measured time by candles,^ ordered the inhalntants of 
Oxford to cover their fires on the ringing of the bell at carfax every night. 
The instrument was made of iron or copper. Its general form may be 
understood by supposing a common cauldron turned upside down and 
divided perpendicularly through the centre ; one half being famished with 
a handle riveted to it would be a couvre feu. When used it was placed 
over the ashes with the open side close to the back of the hearth, (See 
Diet. Trevoux: Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. i. 243, and Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iv, scene 4.) 

In the thirteenth year of Edward L (A. D. 12S5,) an act was ])assed 


“ In Shakespeare’s play of Richard III. act v. scene 3, there is a reference under thq 
name of a loatch to these candles. They were marked in sections, each of which was a cer- 
tain time ill burning, and thus measured the hours during the night or cloudy weather. 
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against incendiaries, and night watchmen were ordered to be appointed 
in every town and city. In 1429 another act declared, “ If any threaten 
by casting hills to burn a house, if money he not laid in a certain place, 
and after do burn the house, such burning shall be adjudged high trea- 
son.” Beckman says that regulations respecting fires were instituted in 
Frankfort in 1460, In 1468 straw thatch was forbidden, and in 1474 
shingle roofs were prohibited. The first general order respecting fires in 
Saxony are dated 1521, those for Dresden in 1529, and there is one res- 
pecting buildings in Augsburg, dated 1447. The following preamble to an 
act passed in the 37th year of Henry VIII. by which those found guilty of 
the crimes enumerated, were to suffer the pains of death,” is interesting in 
more respects than one. “ Where divers and sundry malicious and envi- 
ous persons, being men of evil perverse dispositions, and seduced by the 
instigation of the devil, and minding the hurt, undoing and impoverish- 
ment of divers of the kings time and faithful subjects, as enemies to the 
commonwealth of this realm, and as no true and obedient subjects unto 
the kings majesty, of their malicious and wicked minds, have of late in- 
vented and practised a new damnable kind of vice, displeasure and 
damnifying of the kings true subjects and the commonwealth of this 
realm, as in secret burning of frames of timber, prepared and made by the 
owners thereof, ready to be set up and edified for houses : cutting out of 
heads and dams of pools, motes, stews and several waters : cutting of 
conduit-heads, or conduit-pipes : burning of wains and carts loaden with 
coals or other goods : burning of heaps of wood, cut, felled and prepared 
for making coals : cutting out of beasts tongues : cutting off the ears of 
the kings subjects : barking of apple trees, pear trees, and other fruit 
trees; and divers other like kinds of miserable offences, to the great dis- 
pleasure of Almighty G-od and of the kings majesty,” &c. (Statutes at 
large.) 

The crime of arson was rife in old Rome, and it is singular that the 
mode of punishing those found guilty of it, is among the numerous ancient 
customs that have been retained by Roman Catholics in their religious 
institutions. The tunica molesta of the Romans was a garment made of 
paper, flax, or tow, and smeared with pitch, bitumen or wax, in which 
incendiaries were burnt; and hence arose the peculiar dress worn by the 
victims in those horrible, those demoniacal “ Acts of faitli !” the Auto da 
Fe, of Italian, Spatiish, and Portuguese inquisitions, (to which the scenes 
in Sraithfield and other parts of England may be added,) acts, in which 
tlie order of justice was completely reversed — the sufferers being the inno- 
cents, and the court and judges the real criminals. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Pressure engines: Of limited application— Are modifications of gaining and losing buckets and 

pumps Two kinds of pressure engines— Piston pressure engine described by Fludd— Pressure engine 

from Belidor Another by Wcstgartli — Motive pressure engines— These exhibit a novel mode ofomploy- 

inff water as a.inotive agent— Variety of applications of a piston and cylinder— Causes of the ancients 
being ignorant of the steam engine— Secret of making improvements in the arts— Fulton, Eli Wliilnoy 

and Arkwright Pressure engines might have boon anticipated, and valuable lessons in Science maybe 

derived from a disordered pump — ^Archimedes — Heron’s Fountain — Portable ones recommouded In 
FlowerGardons and Drawing-rooms, in hot weather— Their invention gave rise to a new class of hydrau- 
lic engines Pressure engine at Chemnitz — ^Another modification of Heron’s fountain— Spiral pump 

of Wirtz. 


Pressure engines, named by the French Machines a colonne (Veau, 
form an interesting variety of hydraulic devices belonging to the present 
division of the subject. They consist of working cylinders with valves 
and pistons, and resemble forcing pumps in their construction, but differ 
from them in their operation ; the pistons not being moved by any exter- 
nal force applied to them through cranks, levers, &.c. but by the weight 
or pressure of a column of water acting directly upon or against them. 
Pressure engines are not very common, because they are only appli- 
cable to particular location.s — sucb as afford a suitable supply of water for 
the motive column ; hut wherever refuse, impure, salt or other water can 
Ije obtained from a sufficient elevation, such water may be used to raise a 
quantity of fresh by these machines. 

In some forms pressure engines appear rather complicated, but when 
analyzed, tho principle of their action and mode of operation will be found 
extremely simple : — If two buckets, partly filled with water, he suspend- 
ed and balanced at the ends of a scale beam, and a .stream be directed into 
one of them, that one will prcpondera.te, and consequently the other with 
its contents will be raised, and to a height equal to the descent of the 
former; but when it is required to raise water in this manner to an eleva- 
tion that exceeds the distance through which the descending vessel can 
fall ; then the capacity of the latter is enlarged, and it is suspended nearer 
to the fulcrum or centre on which the beam turns, as in tho gaining and 
losing bucket, page 66 : — It is virtually the same principle that is em- 
ployed in pressure engines; the difference is principally in the manner of 
performing the operation. Instead of vessels suspended as above, two 
solid pistons, moving in cylinders, are attached by rods or cliains to tho 
ends of a beam, or to the ends of a cord passed over a pulley, so that tho 
pressure of a longer or heavier column of water resting upon one piston 
forces it down, and thereby raises the other and with it the lighter or 
shorter column reposing upon it. 

By referring to the 16th illustration on page 64, it will lie apparent thni 
if a cylinder extended from B to the top of the cistern Z, and a hollow 
piston like the upper box of an atmospheric pump fitted to work in it; 
were substituted for the bucket B, the effect produced would bo muck 
the same as with the two buckets, for the same quantity of water could h« 
raised through the cylinder into the cistern Z, if allowance w'cro made fbr 
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an increase of fi-iction in tlie passage of tlie piston.® And if another cylin- 
der extended from F to the bottom of the pit at O, and a solid piston fit- 
ted to it were used instead of the bucket A, with a contrivance at the bot- 
tom to allow the water to escape ; the apparatus would then be a pres- 
sure engine, although the principle of the motive part of it would not have 
been essentially changed. The cylinders in this example would perform 
the part of the buckets A B ; they might be considered as permanent or 
fixed, and very long buckets with movable bottoms, ?. e. the jnstons, which 
by ascending and descending in them received and discharged their con- 
tents. And as with the buckets A and B, the quantity of water expended 
from the motive or descending column would be proportionate to the di- 
mensions of the other and the elevation to which it was rai.sed. Pressure 
engines may therefore be considered as a peculiar modification of the 
gaining and losing bucket machines, and as a combination of these with 
atmo.splieric and forcing pumps. They admit of various forms according 
to tluj location in which they are used and the objects to be accomplished 
by tlicra. As liquids press equally in all directions, the cylinders maybe 
placed in any position — horizontal, inclined, or vertical. Sometimes a 
pressure engine consists of a single cylinder with its appropriate pipes and 
valves like a double acting pump. The water to be raised enters at one 
side of the piston, and the motive column at the other ; but more com- 
monly a distinct cylinder and piston receives the impulse of the motive 
column, and in order to transmit it to the other, the two pistons are some- 
times connected to the same rod as in No. 161 — at other times to oppo- 
site ends of a vibrating beam as in No. 162 — so that wbile^ one cylinder 
and its apparatus act as a pump to raise water, the other is exclusively 
employed to work it. In this respect pressure engines may be considered 
rather* as devices for communicating motion to machines proper for raising 
water, than as the latter, and they are sometimes used as propellers of 
other raachiiios, but in whatever light they may he viewed, they are too 

interesting to be omitted. v -l 

There are two kinds of pressure engines, but they differ from each 
other only in that part which receives the impulse of the motive column 
and transmits it to the other. In one, a solid body (a piston) is used for 
that purpose — in the other, a volume of air; but while a slight variation is 
thus caiiscul in the two machines, the essential features, as well as the 
moving principle of both remains the same. Piston pressure engines are 
said to liavo l.een invented in the 18th century bv M. Hcetl. a German en- 
mneor.*^ It is more probable that he improved them only, for they cer- 
tainiy wore known much earlier : still it may be that he waygnorant of 
their previous use, and was led to their reinyntion by his efforts to i^e 
water from the Hungarian mines, in which he erected several pressure 
mSnos on the principle of Heron’s fountain: the transition from these 
to the other was easy and natural, and may have resulted from his ydea- 
vo trs m avoid a defLt to which the former are subject, viz : the ab^rp- 
tW of thl air by the water. About A. I)- 1739, an improved W of 
oressme engines was devised, and introduced into some mines in F^ce 
L Belidor fvhich he has -described in his Architecture Hydraulique. Some 
Si ha^r^n^^ him'-the aut hor of piston pressure engme ybut 

.V Pumps in certain locaf.ons 

rods being loaded with weights . P which when it reaches the bottom its 

water snspended at tlie opposite ^^^d of the earn, G in No. 162. 

‘'"b ‘‘CSfl-'AcSlonn’e d’lu German : 

f aua,.o ed. xvni, p. I3I. 
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the honor of first inventing them is not, in fact, due to either Belidor or 
Hoell, as the following figure. No. 160, from a work published a century 
before either of those engineers flourished, will show. It is from_ Fludd’s 
JSfuturcB simicL seu tecJinica mac?‘OCOsmi, 467 . The character of this author 
as an astrologer and alchymist, and that of his works, which abound with 
absurdities, have probably caused the figure to be overlooked by modern 
writers on hydraulic and hj^drostatic apparatus. Chemistry, however, is 
not the only science that is indebted to the shrewd but mistaken seekers 
of universal panaceas and of the philosopher s stone. 

The lower end of the pipe B D having a valve opening upwards, is 
inserted into the water to be raised. The pipe .A. receives the descend* 
ing or motive liquid column, which in this case was refuse or stagnant 

water, flowing from a source of 
sufficient altitude. This pipe 
may be at a considerable dis- 
tance from B D, and is so repre- 
sented in the original figure. It 
terminates below in a pit, drain, 
or low ground, whence the wa- 
ter discharged from it may es- 
cape. The end of it should be 
lower than that of D, and should 
be sealed or covered by water 
as represented, to prevent the 
entrance of air. A coramunlca- 
tioii is made between both these 
pipes by the horizontal one C. 
This last is connected to A at 
one of the apertures of a three- 
way cock, the upper a,nd lower 
part of A being united to the 
other two. The other end of C 
terminates at the bottom of a 
working cylinder, which is closed 
at the top, by a short tube com- 
municating with B D, immediate- 
ly below a valve placed in the 
latter. In the cylinder, a piston 
(indicated by the dotted linea) 
is fitted. It is described as a 
wooden plug covered with lea- 
ther and loaded with lead, so 
as to make it descend in the oy- 
No. 160. Pressure Enginn /Vom Fludd, A. D. 1618. linder by itS Weight. 

To put this machine in operation, the cylinder and pipe D are first filled 
with water through the funnel and small cock, after which the latter m 
closed. The plug of the three-way cock is then so arranged, that its two 
orifices coincide only with the upiier part of A, and with C, when tho 
pressure of the column in A will force up the piston, and with it all tlu» 
water previously in the cylinder, which is thus compelled to asetmd 
through the upper valve into the discharging pipe .B. "When this lam 
taken place, the vessel G, suspended at one end of the rod that 
through the shank of the plug, has become filled with water, from the smalt 
jet issuing from A, and descending, turns the plug of the cock, so as t«* 
close the communication of the upper part of A with C, and open it bi?. 
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tween C and the lower part of A, upon which the piston descends in the 
cylinder and the foul water in G escapes through the lower end of A and 
runs to waste. By the time tlie piston reaches the bottom of the cylinder, 
the latter is refilled with water by the pressure of the atmosphere, as in a 
common pump ; ttnd the contents of G- have escaped through a,n orifice 
in its bottom, which is closed by a valve — this valve being- opened by 
a projeteting pin u}K)n which the vessel descended, as shown in the figure. 
As soon as G is emptied, the weight on the opposite end of the rod prepon- 
derates, and turns the plug of the cock into its former position ; and thus 
the play of the machine is continued without intermission. The operation 
of filling the cylinder through the funnel, is i-equired only at the first, like 
the priming at a new pump. 

The origin of this machine is uncertain. It does not appear to have 
been invenued by Fliidd himself, but is inserted among others, which he 
copied from older authors ; and such as he examined abroad. As he tra- 
veled in Gcrmiuiy and lias described some of the hydraulic machines 
used ill the mines there, (set: one figured on page 219,) it is probable that 
he derived a knowledge of it in that country. It possesses considerable 
interest — it is self ac ting, and that by a very simple device — it shows an old 
application of the ihriie-way cock — it exhibits the application of refuse or 
putrid water, to raises fresh, and in a way somewhat similar to one re- 
cently proposed — and it is the oldest piston pressure engine known. 

Tlie next figure from Belidor, shows a great improvement on the last, 
so much so, that in some respects it may be considered a new machine. 

A, conveys the descending 
column from its source to the 
three-way cock F ; to one of 
the openittgs of which it is 
united. This cock is con- 
nected, at another opening, 
to the liorizontal cylinder C, 
whose axis coincides with 
that of a smaller one B. Both 
cylinders are of the same 
length ; and their pistons are 
attached to a common rod, as 
represented. Two valves are 
')J placed in the ascending pipe 
B — one below, the other 
above its junction with the 
cylinder B. The horizontal 
pipe H connects B and B with the third opening of the cock. By turning 
the plug of this cock, a communication is opened alternately between each 
cylinder and the water in A. Thus when the water rushes into C, it 
drives the piston before it to the extremity of the cylinder, and conse- 
quentW the water that was previously in B is forced up the ascending 
pipe B ; then the communication between A and C is cut off, (by turn- 
ing the cock) and that between A and B is opened, when the pistons 
are moved hack towards F by the pressure of the column against the 
smaller piston — the water previously in G escaping through an opening 
shown in front of the cock and runs to waste, while that which enters JD 
is necessarily forced up B at the next stroke of the pistons. The cock 
was opened and closed by levers, connected to the middle of the piston 
rod, and was thus worked by the machine itself. By the air chamber, 
the discharge from B is rendered contintious. 
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Suppose tlie water in A has a perpendicular fall of thirty-four or thirty- 
five feet, and it were required to raise a portion of it to an elevation of 
seventy feet above F ; it will be apparent that if both pistons were of 
the same diameter, such an object could not be accomplished by this ma- 
chine — for both cylinders would virtually be but one — and so would the 
pistons ; and the pressure of the column on both sides of the latter would 
be equal. A column of water thirty-five feet high presses on the base that 
sustains it with a force of 151bs. on every superficial inch j and one of 
seventy feet high, with a force of SOlbs. on every inch — hence without re- 
garding the friction to be overcome, which arises from the rubbing of the 
pistons; from the passage of the water through the pipes; and from the ne- 
cessary apparatus to render the machine self-acting — it is obvious in the case 
supposed that the area of the piston in C must be more than double that 
in D, or no water could be discharged through B. Thus in all cases, the 
relative proportion between the area of tlie pistons, or diameter of the cy- 
linders, must be determined by the difference between the perpendicular 
height of the two columns. When the descending one passes through a 
perpendicular space, greatly exceeding that of the ascending one, then 
the cylinder of the latter may be larger than that of the former : a smaller 
quantity of water in this case raising a larger one : it, however, descends 
like a small weight at the long end of a lever, through a greater space. 

In 1769 the London Society of Arts, awarded to Mr. Westgarth a pre- 
mium of fifty guineas, for his invention of a pressitre engine. It is des- 
cribed by the celebrated Smeaton, in vol. v, of their Transactions, as “one 
of the greatest strokes of art in the hydraulic way, that has appeared since 
the invention of the fire [steam] engine.” Several were erected by 
Mr. W. in 1765, to raise water from lead mines in the north of Eng- 
land. They were simple in their construction, and somewhat resembled 
the engines of Newcomen. They differed from those of Belidor in the 
position of the cylinder ; the introduction of a beam; the substitution of 
cylindrical valves in the place of cocks ; and using the motive column to 
move the piston in one direction only. The cylinder of Westgarth’s en- 
gine was placed in a vertical position, the piston rod of which was sus- 
pended by a chain from the arched end of a “ walking” or vibrating beam ; 
while the other end of the latter, projected over the mouth of the mine or 
pit, and was connected (by a chain) to the rod of an atmospheric pump 
placed in the pit. This rod was loaded as in Newcomen’s engine, so as 
to descend by its weight and thereby raise tbe piston of the pressure en- 
gine when the column of water was not acting on the latter. Thus, when 
the motive column of water was admitted into the cylinder, the piston 
was depressed, and the end of the beam also, to which it was connected ; 
consequently the pump rod 8,nd its sucker were raised, and with them 
water from the mine. Then as soon as the piston reached the bottom of 
the cylinder, the motive column was cut off, by closing a valve ; and a 
passage made for .the escape of that within the cylinder, hy opening 
another — upon which the loaded pump rod again preponderated — the 
valve to admit the column on the piston of the pressure engine was again 
opened, and the operation repeated as before. 

In another form these machines have been adopted, in favorable loca- 
tions, as first movers of machinezy, and when thus used, they exhibit a 
very striking resemblance to high pressure steam-engines. Indeed, the 
elemental features of steam and pressure engines are the same, and the 
modes of employing the motive agents in both are identical — it is the dif- 
ferent properties of the agents that induces a slight variation in the ma- 
chines — one being an elastic fluid, the other anon-elastic liquid. In steam- 
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engines a piston is alternately pushed up and down in its cylinder hv 
steam; and by means of the rod to which the piston is secured, motion 13 
communicated to a crank and fly-wheel, and through these to the machi- 
nery to be propelled : it is the same with pressure engines when used to 
move other machines, except that instead of the elastic vapor of water, a 
column of that liquid drives the pistons to and fro, as will be perceived 
bv an examination of the following figure. 



No. 162. Motive Pressure Engine. 

E represents the lower part of the pipe which conveys the water dovtm 
from its source into the air chamber C, from the lower part of which it 
passes through a short tube and stop cock into the valve case, or “side 
pipe” I). This pipe is parallel with the working cylinder of the engine 
A and rather longer : it communicates with A through two passages for 
the admission of the water to act upon both sides of the piston. The ends 
of D are closed by stuffing boxes, through which a rod in the direction ot 
its axis is made to slide, and upon this rod are secured two plugs, shown 
in the cut, that fill the interior of the pipe like pistons, and_ as the rod is 
raised or lowered, alternately open and close the passages into the cyhn- 
der. Suppose the position of the various parts of the engine as indicated 
in the figure, and the stop-cock in the short tube that connects the ^ side 
pipe” to the air vessel be opened, the water would then rush into the 
upper part of Ae cylinder A, as shown by the arrows, and by iK stahcsl 

p?Lule force down the piston 3 while “y f ®™’"-/e^ninrr£ 
piston would escape through the lower passage K b. 

Lath the plug) ank nm off to waste through the ube B, ®^ed by dot 
ted lines, Ld® the circular orifices of which 

piston has reached the bottom of the cylinder, the rod to which P* S 
are attached is drawn down, so as to close the 'JPP®' “S j 

the lower one, upon which the water enters 

drives up tbe piston as before, tbe previous conten s o y g 

forced through the circular orifice in the upper part ^ ,,,3 

B. In this manner the operation is continued and P 

beam, crank and fly-wheL. The apparatus for moving the rod that opens 
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and closes tho passages into the cylinder is analogous to that of steam lei- 
ginos, being effected by an eceontrio on the crank shaft. It is omitfed 
in the cut, that the essential features of the machine might appeal- more 
conspicuous. 

It is obvious that engines of this kind may be employed to impart mo- 
tion to pumps or any other machinery. The intensity of the force tran.s- 
mitted by them depends upon the perpendicular lieight of tin; motive 
column and the area of tlio piston. The use of the air vessel is, as in tlu; 
hydraulic ram and other machines, to brcalc the force of the blow or cou- 
GUS.sion consequent on the sudden stoppage of tbo doscejullog column l)y 
closing the passages. Wherever the waste pipe 1> can descend tlilrty- 
fivo or thirty-six feet, the engine may derives an additional power from the 
vacuum, thus kept up behind the piston, a.s in low-pressure stisiun-enginos. 
The application of this feature to pressure engines wits included in an 
English patent granted to John Luddock in February 1799. (Ilepertory 
of Arts, vol. xi, page 73.) 

The invention of pressure engines bi-onglit to light a new mode of em- 
ploying water as a motivo agent ; and also the means of applying it in 
locations whoro it cotild not otherwise be used. When water moves an 
under or overshot wheel, the machinery to he propelled must ho })kced 
in tho immodiato vicinity — ^lienee saw, grist, and fulling mills, &c. are 
erected where the falling licpiid flows ; and when steam is thtMiiuving 
force, the engines are located where the fluid is geuerated; but with pres- 
sure engines it is different, for the motive agent may lie taken to the ma- 
chine itself. In valleys or low huuhs, having no natural fall of Wiiier, but 
whoro that liquid can be convoyed in tubes from a .sulllc.ieiit eh-vtilion, (no 
matter how distant the source may he,) such water, by tbe.se tnaeliim-s, 
may be mado to propel others. And by means of them tlie small lakes 
often found on mountains, and water drawn from tlu.' beads of falls aiul 
rapids, may funusli power for imrnorous operations in neighboring plains, 
when cities are supplied from olevatod sourcos, an a.dditiomil revemio 
might be derived from the force with which the lupnil isstie.s from tho 
tubes : the occupant of a house into which a lateral [)i[>e from the mains 
is conveyed, might connect the pipe to a prossuro engine, and thereby 
impart motion to lathes, or printing presses ; raise find lower gfimls on dif- 
forent stories ; press cotton, paper, hooks, &:c. a,s liy a steam-engine. Hue 
unlike the machine) just named, a pressure engine is inexpensive, and sim- 
ple in its cuustruclion — it requires neither chirnney.s, furmiet'S, nor loads 
of fuel; neither fn-eraon nor enginoors, nor is there any danger of ox[)Io- 
sions. It may bo placed in tbo corner of a room, or l)e concealed niidor 
a counter or a table, It may ho sot in operation in a moumut, by opening 
a cock, and tlio instant tho work is done, it. may bo stopfied by sliufting 
tho same, and thu.s [u-ovent tbo loa.st waste of power — and wlum the work 
is accomplislmd, the water can ho used for all ordinary purpose.mis if just 
drawn from the mains, for the ongino might ho cniisldere<l tis merely n 
continuation of the lateral tube. 

Pressure engines afford another illustration of the variety of purposes 
to whle.li M jmt.mi ami cylinder may ho applied. These, wen* probiddy first 
used in pi.stou bellows ; next iu tlie syi’ingo ; sidwetjueutly in jmmps of 
every va,riety ; and then in pressure and steam-engines. 'I’lie moving 
piston is the nucleus or elomoutal part that gives elficiency to them all; ami 
tlu; apparatus that surround It iu some of them, are but its ajipeiidagc's. 
To what extent it. is ilestined to lie ('inployed wlu'ii steam Iteeona-s super- 
seded by other (luid.s, time only cun reveal; but if \vt- may jiidgi* of ilu! 
future by the ])ast, this simple device will perform greater womh'rs iu th« 
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world than it has yet accomplished. It is by it only that the energy of 
elastic fluids can be economically employed. 

Those ingenious men who first constructed a bellows, a syringe, or a 
pump, little thought that similar implements should become self-acting, and 
even be motive engines to drive others. What weary laborer at the 
pump in ancient Greece or Rome, ever dreamt, while indulging in those 
reveries that the mind coiijures up to divert attention from toil or pain, 
that a machine similar to the one upon which his strength was expended, 
should be devised to work without human aid : — and that a modification 
of it, excited by the vapor of a boiling cauldron, sliould exert a force 
compared with which the power of the Titans was impotence — a Ibrce 
that should drive fleets of gullies through a storm — hurl missiles like the 
balistre — projicl chariots “ without horses” — polish a mirror — forge a 
hatchet, a tripod or a vase — and spin thread and weave it into veils, fine 
as those worn by the vestal virgins — and yet should oievcr tire ! Could 
the imaginations of the depressed plebeians and slaves of taitifpuiy have 
had a glimpse of sucli a machine, and had they been infoi’med that it 
Avould in some future time, which the oracles had not revealed, be gene- 
rally employed — ^Irow vehemently would they have importuned the gods 
to send it in their days ! And why did they not have it % Because the 
useful arts were neglected and their professors despised — while those 
professions the most destructive of human felicity were cultivated. War 
was accounted honorable, mid hence nations were incessantly engaged in 
conflicts with each other — a military spirit pervaded the minds of the 
people, and it rewarded them by soaking every land with their blood. 

The history of machines composed of pistons and cylinders also illus- 
trates the process by which some simple inventions have become applied 
to purposes, foreign to those for wliich they were origiiidlly designed — 
each application opening the way for a different one. In this manner de- 
vices apparently insignificant have eventually become of the utmost value, 
and it is probable that there is no mechanical combination or device, how- 
ever useless it may now appear, but which will be thus brought into play. 
These machines also teach us how new discoveries are made in the arts, 
viz : by observing common results, and applying the principles or processes 
by which they are induced, to other objects or designs. Every mechani- 
cal movement and manufacture — an unsuccessful experiment — defects or 
derangements of ordinary machines, &c. are all practical demonstrations 
that indicate the means to produce analogous effects, or to avoid them. 
Fulton employed steam-engines to turn paddle wheels — Eli Whitney 
adopted circular saws as cotton ^ns ; and both became lienefactors of 
their country — a poor barber in England, after exercising his ingenuity 
on the pei’petual motion, applied some of his devices to cotton spinning, 
and not only became one of the most opulent of manufacturers, but secured 
a place in the biography of eminently useful men. 

Nearly all modern improvements and inventions have been brought 
about in a somewhat similar manner, and there are few but what might 
have been anticipated by attention to every-day facts. Suppose pressure 
engines had not yet been known : they might be developed by reflecting 
on a very common circumstance connected with ordinary pumps. When 
one of these no longer retains water in the cylinder and trunk, it is neces- 
sary to 'prime it, by pouring in a quantity sufficient to fill the space in 
which the sucker moves : this water resting upon the latter presses it down, 
and consequently raises the kwor or pump handle, which again descends as 
soon as the water escapes below ; thus illustrating the principle by which 
pressure engines act — the lever being moved by the water instead of the 
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water by it. How many ages have elapsed, and bow many millions of 
people have witnessed this operation, witbout a useful idea having been 
derived from it ? And without any one thinking that valuable lessons in 
science might be learnt from a disordered pump, or from the irregular 
movements of a pump handle 1 Those observing minds, however, that 
are constantly on the alert for facts — like bees incessantly on the wing tor 
honey — would not now suffer even such an occurrence to pass unnoticed ; 
nor would they hesitate to consider those unpleasant knocks which 
hundreds- of people (and the writer among them) have occasionally expe- 
rienced from the unexpected descent of a heavy pump handle on their 
persons, and in some instances more unpleasant ones from its sudden as- 
cent — as admonitions to turn the experiment to advantage, dhe simple 
rise of water which his body displaced in a bathing tub, was seized in a 
twinklino- by the mathematician of Syracuse to solve a new and difficult 
problem ; yet the same thing had been previously witnessed for thousands 
of years, but no one ever thought of applying the result to any such 
purpose. 

It perhaps may be a question whether the machines already described 
in this chapter were known to the engineers of antiquity, but there is no 
room to doubt their acquaintance with another variety of pressure engines, 
since we have obtained a knowledge of them from the Spiritalia of Heron, 
whose name they still bear. It is obvious that a liquid may be forced out 
of a vessel by pressing into the latter any other substance, no matter what 
the nature of it may be, whether solid or fluid, liquid or aiiriform : tlms, 
the solid plunger or piston of a pump, does not more effectually expel the 
contents of the cylinder in which it moves, than the elastic fluid in a soda 
fountain -drives out the aerated water; hence, if air be urged by the jires- 
sure of a liquid column, or by any other force, to occupy the interior of a 
vessel containing water, the liquid may be raised through a tube to an 
elevation equal to the force that moves it ; the air in this case performin|y 
the part of pistons in the pressure engines already described ; and its ef- 
fects are greater than can be produced by solid pistons, for the friction of 
these consumes a considerable portion of the motive force, so that a co- 
lumn of water i-aised by them can never equal the one that raises it ; 
whereas air, from its extreme mobility, receives and transmits the momen- 
tum of the motive ctilumn undiminished to the other. 

The fountain of Heron is the oldest pressure engine known, and in it a 
volume of air is used as a substitute for a piston. It is not certain that it 
was invented by him, for it may have been an old device in his time, 
and one which he thought worthy of preservation, or of lieing made more 
extensively known, and therefore inserted an account of it in his hook. 
See No. 163. The two vessels A B, of any shape, are made air tight. 

I he top of the upper one is formed into a dish or basin ; in tlic centre of 
which the jet pipe is inserted, its lower end extending to near the l)ottom 
•of A : a pipe C, whose upper orifice is soldered to the ])asiu extemds 
down to near the bottom of the lower vessel, eithez' passing' through tlie 
top of B, as in the figure, or inserted at the side. Another pipe H is con- 
nected to the top of B, and continued to the upper part of A. I'liis nine 
conducts the azr from B to A. Now suppose the vessel A fdkKl with 
water, through an aperture ma.de for the purpose, and which is then 
closed ; the object is to make this water ascend througli the iot, and it is 
accomplished thus:— water is poured into the basin, and of connso It runs 
down the pipe C into B ,• and as it rises in the latter, tlie air witliin is ne- 
cessarily compressed, and having no way to escape but uii the pipe D, it 
ascend, into the upper part of A, where being preaned on the surfaco of 
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the water, the latter is compelled to ascend through the jet pipe, as shown 
in the cut. The water thus forced out, falls back into the basin, and run- 
ning down C into B continues the play of the machine, until all the water 
in A is expended. The elevation to which water in A can 
he thus raised through a tube, will he equal to the perpen- 
dicular distance between the two orihces of C. Toper- 
sons who are ignorant of the construction of these foun- 
tains, the waltu- in the basin appears to descend, and to 
rhc. again, through the jet. Such is not the fact; were it so, 
this inachine would he a perpetual motion, or something 
very like one. Some persons beguiled by tlu'. apparent 
possihility of inducing it to ascend, have attempted the so- 
lution of that proldcrn by a similar apparatus. We may 
as wc'll confess that in our youth we were of the number. 
The younger Pliny seems to have fallen into the same 
raistaico respecting a fountain belonging to his country seat, 
Ihirtablo fountains of this kind might be adopted as ap- 
pro[)riate appendages to flower gardens, and even drawing 
rooms. Tlu; pipes might he concealed within, or modeled 
into a liaiuhsoii'u; column, whoso pedestal formed the lower 
V(>ssel, while the upper end assumed the figure of a vase. 
Such ail addition to the furniture of an apartment would 
ho a usofiil accpiisition at those seasons when the atmos- 
phere, glowing like the air of an oven, scorches onr hodies 
(luring ilie day, and in the evening we gasp in vain for the 
cooling brocKo ; at such times a minute stream of water 
spouting and s[iarkling in a room would soon allay the 
heat, and invigorate our drooping spirits — imparting the 
rclrosliing cooliu;as of autumn amid the burning heats of 
suniiuer; and il'tlie liquid wore perfumed with attar of roses, 
or oil of lavender, wc might realize the most innocent and 
didieious of oriental luxuries. The |>lay of such a fountain 
might be contlnut’d for two or three hours at a time, for the size of the 
Htreiim need hardly exc.eed that; of a thread, and by a slight modification, 
the jet I’.ould bo renewed as often as the upper ve.s.sel was emptied, by 
simply inverting the machine : or, the whole might bo ai'ranged without, 
exc.tqit the ujutago and the vase in which the jet played. (See remarks 
oil fountains in the fifth book.) 

Tiii.s fountain has lieon named a toy, but it is by such toys that impor- 
tant (li.sc.ovorios have laasn made in every age. It is clearly no rude or 
inqu-rfect device : not a first thought; on the contrary, it hears the evi- 
(leiic(‘ (if a matured machine, andof being the result of a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the principl(!S upon which its action depends. Unlike older 
hydniulie machiru‘H, it requires no distinct vessel witdiin which to raise a 
a li(]uid ; nor docs it restnnblo pumps, since neither cylinders, suckers, 
valves or lovers are required, nor any external force to keep it in motion. 

Its invention may ho considerod as having opened a now era in the his- 
tory of rniichiiies for I'aising water, for it is susceptible of an almost endless 
variety of inodllicat.ions, and of being o,pplied to a groat number ofpur- 
pns('H. 'fo understand this it is only necessary to bear in mind that the 
relative position of the two columns is immaterial : they may be a mile 
distant from each other, or they raa,y be nearly together. The one that 
raises the other may ho above, below, or on a level with the latter; both 
may be, c.(mv('yed in pipes along or under the surface of the ground, and 
in any direction : the only condition required is, that the perpendicular 
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distance between tke upper and lower orifices of the pipe in wHcli the 
motive column flows, shall be equal to the force required to raise the other 
to the proposed elevation. 

A pressure engine on the principle of Heron’s fountain, erected by M. 
Hoell in 1755, to raise water from one of the mines in Hungary, has long 
been celebrated. In the vicinity of one of the shafts at Chemnitz, there is 
a hill upon which is a spring of water, one hundred and forty feet above 
the mouth of the shaft. This spring furnishes more water than that which 
rises at the bottom of the mine, which is one hundred and four feet below 
the mouth of the shaft. The water in the mine is raised by means of that 
on the hill by an apparatus similar to the one figured in the annexed cut. 

A represents a strong copper vessel eight feet and a half high, five feet 
diameter, and two inches thick. A large cock marked 3 is inserted near 

the bottom, and a smaller one 2 near the top. 
From this vessel a pipe D, two inches in dia- 
meter, reaches down and is connected to 
the top of the vessel B at the bottom of the 
shaft. This vessel is smaller than the upper 
one, being six feet and a half high, four feet 
diameter, and two inches thick, and of the 
same material as the other. A pipe E, four 
inches diameter, rises from near the bottom 
of B to the surface of the ground, where it 
discharges the water. The pipe C conveys 
the water from the spring on the hill ; it is 
also four inches diameter, and descends to 
near the bottom of A. It is furnished with a 
cock 1. Water is admitted into B through a 
cock 4, or a valve opening inwards, which 
closes when B is filled. The vessel A is sup- 
posed to be empty, or rather filled with air, 
and its two cocks shut. The cock 1 is then 
opened, when the water rushing into A con- 
denses the air within it and the pipe B, 
and this air pressing on the water in B, 
forces it up the pipe E. As soon as it ceases 
to flow through E, the cock 1 is shut and 2 
and 3 are opened, when the water in A is 
discharged at 3. The cock or valve at the 

No. 164. Pressure Engine at bottom of B is opened, and the water entering 
■ drives the air up D into A where it escapes 

at 2. The operation is then repeated as before. 

If, when water ceases to run at E, the cock 2 be opened, both water 
and air rush out of it together, and with such violence that the liquid is, 
by the generation of cold consequent on the sudden expansion of the con- 
densed air, converted into hail or pellets of ice. This fact is generally 
shown to strangers, who are usually invited to hold their hats in front of the 
cock so as to receive the blast; when the hail issues with such violence, 
as frequently to pierce the hats, like pistol bullets. This mode of pro- 
ducing ice was known to the mai-quis of Worcester, who refers to it in the 
eighteenth proposition of hisGentury of Inventions, relating to an “artifi- 
cial fountain, holding great quantity of water, and of force sujjicient to 
make snow, ice, and thunder.” Some additions to the machine at Chem- 
nitz, by which it might be rendered self-acting, were proposed in 1796. 
They consisted of small vessels suspended from levers that were secured 
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to the shanks of the cocks, which they opened and sh^t in the same man- 
ner as shown in No. 160. A similar contrivance may be seen in several 
old authors — it is in the Spiritalia: Decaus, Fludd, Moxon and Switzer 
have all given figures of it. The quantity of water raised from the shaft 
compared with that expended from the spring was as 42 to 100. 

By arranging a series of vessels above each other and connecting them 

.pipss as in No. 163, water may be raised to almost any height, in lo- 
cations that have the advantage of a small fall. The distance between 
the vessels not exceeding the perpendicular descent of the motive column, 
which last is made to transmit its force to each vessel in succession — forc- 
mg^ the contents of one into the next above, and so on. Such a machine 
is interesting as showing the extent to which the principle of Heron’s 
fountain may be applied, but for practical purposes it is of little value. It 
is too complex (if made self-acting) and too expensive for common use ; 
and it is far inferior to the water ram. It was described by Dr. Darwin, 
in his Phytologia, to which modern writers generally refer, but it is an 
old affair. It is figured by Moxon in his “Mechanick Powers,” Lon. 1696, 
and is mentioned by older authors. It is substantially the same as the 
double fountain of Heron, as found in the Spiritalia and the works of most 
writers on hydraulics. 

By far the most novel and interesting modification of Heron’s fountain 
was devised in the year 1746 by H. A. Wirtz, a Swiss pewterer or tin- 
plate worker of Zurich. It is sometimes named a spiral pump, and was 
made to raise water for a dye house in the vicinity of that city. What the 
circumstances were that led Wirtz to its invention we are not informed — 
whether it was suggested by some incident, or was the result of reasoning 
alone. It is represented in the illustrations Nos. 165 and 166, the first 
being a section and the latter an external view. 



No. 165. Sfection of Wirtz’a Pump. No. 166. View of Wirtz’s Pump. 


Wirtz’s machine consists either of a helical or a spiral pipe. As the 
former it is coiled round in one plane as A B C D E F in No. 165. As 
a spiral it is arranged round the circumference of a cone or cylinder, and 
then resembles the worm of a still. The interior end at G is united by a 
water tight joint to the ascending pipe H. See No. 166. The open end 
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of the coil is enlarged so as to form a scoop. When the machine, im- 
mersed in water as represented, is turned in the direction of the arrow, 
the water in the scoop, as the latter emerges, passes along the pipe driv- 
ing the air before it into Gr H, where it escapes. At the next revolution 
both air and water enter the scoop j the water is driven along the tube as 
before, but is separated from the first portion by a column of air of nearly 
equal length. By continuing the motion of the machine another portion 
of water and another of air will be introduced. The body of water in each 
coil will have both its ends horizontal, and the included air will be of 
about its natural density ; but as the diameters of the coils diminish to- 
wards the centre, the column of water which occupied a semicircle in the 
outer coil, will occupy more and more of the inner ones as they apj)roach 
the centre G-, till there will be a certain coil, of which it will occupy a 
complete turn. Hence it will occupy more than the entire space within 
this coil, and consequently the water will run back over the top of the 
succeeding coil, into the right hand side of the next one and push the 
water within it backwards and raise the other end.. As soon as the water 
rises in the pipe G H, the escape of air is prevented when the scoop 
takes in its next quantity of water. Here, then, ai-e twm columns of water 
acting against each other by hydrostatic pressure, and the intervening co- 
lumn of air. They must compress the air between them, and the water 
and air columns will now be unequal. This will have a general tendency 
to keep the whole water back and cause it to be higher on the left or ris- 
ing side of each coil, than on the other. The excess of height will be just 
such as produces tlie compression of the air between that and the preced- 
ing column of water. This will go on increasing as the water mounts in 
H. Now at whatever height the water in H may be, it is evident that 
the air in the small column next to it will always be compressed with the 
weight of the water in H — an equal force must therefore be exerted by 
the water in the coils to support the column in H. This force is the sum 
of all the differences between the elevation of the inner ends of the water 
in each coil above the outer ends ; and the height to which the water will 
rise in H will be just equal to this sum. Dr. Gregory observes that the 
principles on which the theory of this machine depends are confessedly 
intricate ; hut when judiciously constructed, it is very powerful and effec- 
tive in its operation. It has not been ascertained whether the helical or 
spiral form is best. Some of these machines were erected in Florence in 
1778. In 17S4, one was made at Archangelsky, that raised a hogshead of 
water in a minute to an elevation of seventy-four feet, and through a pipe 
seven hundred and sixty feet long. See Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. 

It 2 ?ei’haps may facilitate an understanding of this curious machine, by 
remarking that the pressure exerted by the column of water in one side of 
each coil is proportioned to its length, and that this pressure is transmit- 
ted, through the column of air between them, to that of the next: the, com- 
bined force of both is then made to act, by the revolution of the tubes, 
upon the third column, and so on, till the accumulated force of them all 
is communicated to the water in H ; and hence the elevation to which 
water can be thus raised, can never exceed the sum of the altitudes of the 
liquid columns in the coils. 
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MACHINES FOR RAISING (CHIEFLY OF MODERN ORIGIN' 

INCLUDING EARLY APPLICATIONS OF STEAM FOR 
THAT PURPOSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Devices of tlio lower animals— Some animals aware that force is increased by the space through 
w uch a body moves— Birds drop shell fish from great elevations to break the shells— Death of jEschylus 
—Combats between the males of sheep and goats— Military ram of the ancients — Water rams— Waves 
-Momentum acquired by running water-Examples-Whitehurst's machine-Hydraulic ram of Mout- 
golfior— “ Canno hydraulique” and its modifications. 


Op tlie maclunes appropriated to the fourth division of this work, (see 
page 8,) centrifugal pumps and a fevf others have already been described. 
1 here remain to be noticed, the water ram, canne hydraulique, and de- 
vices for raising water by means of steam and other elastic fluids. 

If the various operations of the lower animals were investigated, a thou- 
sand devices that are practised by man would be met with, and probably 
a thousand more of which we yet know nothing. Even the means by which 
they defend themselves and secure their food or their prey, are calculated 
to impart useful information. Some live by stratagem, laying concealed 
till their unsuspecting victims approach within reach — others dig pitfalls 
to entrap them ; and others again fabricate nets to entangle them, and 
coat the threads with a glutinous substance resembling the birdlime of the 
fowler. Some species distill poison and slay their victims by infusing it 
into tlielf blood; while others, relying on their muscular energy, suffocate 
their prey in their embraces and crush both body and bones into a pulpy 
mass. The tortoise draws himself into his shell as into a fortress and bids 
dcliauce to his foes; and the porcupine erects around his body an array of 
bayonets from which his enemies retire with dread. The strength of the 
ox, the Iniffalo and rhinoceros is in their necks, and which they apply 
^\’■ilh resistless force to gore and toss their enemies. The elephant by his 
wi.'iglit treads his foes to death ; and the horse by a kick inflicts a wound 
that is oft on as fa tal as the bullet of a rifle ; the space through which his 
foot pusses, adding force to the blow. 

There are numerous proofs of some of the lower animals being aware 
that the momentum of a moving body Is increased by the space through 
wliicli it falls. Of several species of birds which feed on shell fish, some, 
when unable to crush the shells with their bills, carry them up in the 
air, and let them drop that they may be broken by the fall. (The Athe- 
nian poet vEschylus, it is said, was killed by a tortoise that an eagle drop- 
ped upon his bald head, which the bird, it is supposed, mistook for a stone.) 
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When the males of sheep or goats prepare to hutt, they always recede 
backwards to some distance ; and then rushing impetuously forward, (ac- 
cumulating force as they go,) bring their foreheads in contact with a shock 
that sometimes proves fatal to both. The ancients, perhaps, from witness 
ing the battles of these animals, constructed military engines to act on the 
same principle. A ponderous beam was suspended at the middle by clialns, 
and one end impelled, by the united efforts of a number of men at the op- 
posite end, against walls which it demolished with slow but sure effect. 
The battering end was generally, and with the G-reeks and Romans uni- 
formly, prote'cted by an iron or bronze cap in the form of a i-am’s head ; 
and the entire instrument was named after that animal. It was the most 
destructive of all their war machinery— no building, however solid, could 
long withstand its attacks. Plutarch, in his life of Anthony, mentions one 
eighty feet in length. 

The action of the ram is familiar to most people, but it may not be 
known to all that similar results might be produced by a liquid as by a solid 
— that a long column of water moving with great velocity might be made 
equally destructive as a beam of wood or iron — ^yet so it is. W aves of the 
sea act as water-rams against rocks or other barriers that impede their 
progress, and when their force is increased by storms of wind, the most 
solid structures give way before them. The old lighthouse on the Eddy- 
stone rocks was thus battered down during a storm in 1703, when the 
engineer, Mr. Winstanley, and all his people, perished. 

The increased force that water acquires when its motion is accelerated, 
might be shown by a thousand examples : a bank or trough that easily 
retains it when at rest, or when slightly moved, is often insufficient when 
its velocity is greatly increased. When the deep lock of a canal is opened 
to transfer a boat or a ship to a lower level, the water is permitted to de- 
scend by slow degrees : were the gates opened at once, the rushing mass 
would sweep the gates below before it, or the greater portion would be 
carried in the surge quite over them — and perhaps the vessel also. A 
sluggish stream drops almost perpendicularly over a precipice, but the mo- 
mentum of a rapid one shoots it over, and leaves, as at Niagara, a wide 
space between. It is the same with a stream issuing from a horizontal 
tube — if the liquid pass slowly through, it falls inertly at the orifice, but 
if its velocity be considerable, the jet is carried to a distance ere it touches 
the ground. The level of a great part of Holland is below the surface of 
the sea, and the dykes are in some parts thirty feet high : whenever a 
leak occurs, the greatest efforts are made to repair it immediately, and for 
the obvious reason that the aperture keeps enlarging and the liquid mass 
behind is put in motion towards it; tlius the pressure is increased and, 
if the leak be not stopped, keeps increasing till it bears with irrosistable 
force all obstructions awa^. A fatal example is recorded in the ancient 
history of Holland : — an ignorant burgher, near Dort, to be revenged on 
a neighbour, dug a hole through the dyke opposite the house of the latter, 
intending to close it after his neighbor’s pi-operty had been destroyed ; 
but the water rushed through with an accelerating force, till all resistance 
was vain, and the whole country, became deluged. The ancients were 
well aware of this accumulation of force in running waters. Allusions 
to it are very common among the oldest writers, and various maxims of 
life were drawn from it. The beginning of strife, says Solomon, “'is as 
when one letteth out water” — the “ breach of waters” — “ breaking forth 
of waters” — “rushing of mighty waters,” &c. are frequently mentioned, to 
indicate the irresistable influence of desolating evils when once admitted. 

That the force which a running stream thus acquires may be made to 
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drive a portion of the liquid far above the source whence it flows, is obvi- 
ous from several operations in nature. During a storm of wind, long 
swelling waves in the open sea alternately rise and fall, without the crests 
or tops of any being elevated much above those of the rest; hut when 
they meet from opposite directions, or when their progress is suddenly 
arrested by the bow of a ship, by rocks, or other obstacles, part of the 
water is driven to great elevations. There is a fine example of this at the 
Eddy stone rocks — the heavy swells from the Bay of Biscay and from the 
Atlantic, roll in and break with inconceivable fury upon them, so that vo- 
lumes of water are thrown up with terrific violence, and the celebrated 
light-house sometimes appears from this cause like the pipe of a fountain 
enclosed in a stupendous d'eau. The light room in the old light-house 
was sixty feet above the sea, and it was often buried in the waves, so im- 
mense were the volumes of water thrown over it. 

The hydraulic ram raises water on precisely the same principle : a 
quantity of the liquid is set in motion through an inclined tube, and its es- 
cape from the lower orifice is made suddenly to cease, when the momen- 
tum of the moving mass drives up, like the waves, a portion of its own 
volume to an elevation much higher than that from which it descended. 
This may be illustrated by an experiment familiar to most people. Sup- 
pose the lower orifice of a tube (whose upper one is connected to a reser- 
voir of water) be closed with the finger, and a very minute stream be al- 
lowed to escape from it in an upward direction — the tiny jet would rise 
nearly to the surface of the reservoir ; it could not, of course, ascend 
higher — ^but if the finger were then moved to one side so as to allow a 
free escape till the whole contents of the tube were rapidly moving to the 
exit, and the orifice then at once contracted or closed as before, the jet 
would dart far above the reservoir; for in addition to the hydrostatic pres- 
sure which drove it up in the first instance, there would be a new force 
acting upon it, derived from the motion of the water. As in the case of 
a, hammer of a few pounds weight, when it rests on the anvil it exerts a 
pressure on the latter with a force due to its weight only, but when put 
in motion by the hand of the smith, it descends with a force that is equiva- 
lent to the pressure of perhaps a ton. 

Every person accustomed to draw water from pipes that are supplied 
from very elevated sources, must have observed, when the cocks or dis- 
charging orifices are suddenly closed, a jar or tremor communicated to the 
pipes, and a snapping sound like that from smart blows of a hammer. These 
effects are produced by blows which the ends of the pipes receive from 
the water; the liquid particles in contact with the plug of a cock, when it 
is turned to stop the discharge, being forcibly driven up against it by those 
constituting tbe moving mass behind. The philosophical instrument named 
a water hammer illustrates this fact. The effect is much the same as if a 
solid rod moved with the same velocity as the water through the tube 
until its progress was stopped in the same manner, except that its mo- 
mentum would be concentrated on that point of tbe pipe against which it 
struck, whereas with tbe liquid rod the momentum would be communi- 
cated equally to, and might be transmitted from any part of, the lower end 
of the tube ; hence it often occurs that the ends of such pipes, when made 
of lead, are swelled greatly beyond their original dimensions. We have 
seen some f of an inch bore, become enlarged to Ij inches before they were 
ruptured. At a hospital in Bristol, England, plumber was employed 
to convey water through a leaden pipe from a cistern in one of tbe upper 
stories to the kitchen below, and it happened that the lower end of the 
tube was brrrst nearly every time the cock was used. After several at- 
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pipe immediately behind the . J found that on shutting 

1 Feval as the water tvt *e “ f ut^and eensiderable height 

tbe cock the pipe did not b J . gfo^-g became ne- 

was forced/rom *e.ptper end of th. 

cessary to increase its heiglit p bnsnital beino- twice the height 

which'^it was continued to the top of ,bose who 

of the supplying cistern, issued : a cistern was therefore 

constructed *brAis w”er which was found very convenient, since it 
placed to behest floors of the building without any extra 

was dtas raised to the h g workmen to the construction of a water- 

labor. Here circumstances led the bbE dd been previously devised, 
rant without knowing that sue a ‘ ' raised water by a rain, designed 

The flrst P--;tiVli^bTtru“t,awa;c^^^^^^ ioEn^nd, 

for the purpose was, iVir. rpnresented bv the next hgure, 

^irm"n-s tw^ to ie Eoyal Solety, 

Ind published in vo\ Iv, of their Transactions. 



No. 167. Whitehurst's Wnto»-Ram. 

?rbri?:iffo:cu:r FlEmn 

-rofSpiecoekatth^n^^^^^^ 

'riS’d ?ulired“lm?tr”he kitcE offices. &c. When it was opened ■ 

in the year,” an abundance was raised into B, without any exertion o 

^^SuXwas the first water-ram. As an original device, it is higlily honor- 
able to the sat^acity and ingenuity of its author; and the introduction of ai 
ffir vSselFwlrtiout which all apparatus of the Knd could never be made 
durable strengthens his claims upon our regard. In this machine he has 
shown Vat til mere act of drawing water from long tubes for ordinary 
trposes, mV serve to raise a portion of their contents to a higher level ; 
L Veetthat does not appear to have been previously attempted, or 
even thought of. The device also exhibits another mode, l^esides that 
V urVsufe engines, of deriving motive force from^ liquids thus drawn, 

and^consequentlf opens another way by which the immense^ power ex- 
pended in raising water for the supply of cities, may again he given 
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out with the liquid from the lateral pipes. Notwithstanding the advan- 
tages derived from such an apparatus, under circumstances similar to 
tliose indicated by the figure, it does not appear to have elicited the at- 
tention of engineers, nor does Whitehurst himself seem to have been aware 
of its adaptation as a substitute for forcing pumps, in locations where the 
water drawn from the cock was not required, or .could not be used. Had 
he pursued the subject, it is probable the idea of opening and closing the 
cock (by means of the water that escaped) with some such apparatus as 
figured in No. ICO, would have occurred to him, and then his machine 
being made self-acting, would have been applicable in a thousand loca- 
tions. But these additions were not made, and the consequence was, that 
the Invention was neglected, and but for the one next to be described, it 
would most likely have passed into oblivion, like the steam machines of 
Branca, Kirdier, and Decaus, till called forfh by the application of the 
same principle in more recent devices. 

Whene ver we peruse accounts of the labors of ingenious men, in search 
of new discoveries in science or the arts, sympathy leads us to rejoice at 
their success and to grieve at their failure : like the readers of a well 
written novel who enter into the views, feelings and hopes of the hero ; 
realize his disappointments, partake of his pleasures, and become interested 
in his fate ; hence something like regret comes over us, when an indus- 
trious experimenter, led by his researches to the verge of an important 
discovery, is, by some circumstance diverted (perhaps temporarily) from 
it ; and a more fortunate or more sagacious rival steps in and bears off the 
prize from his grasp — a prize, which a few steps more would have put 
him in possession of. Thus Whitehurst with the water-ram, like Papin 
with the steam-engine, discontinued his researches at the most interesting 
point — at the very turning of the tide that would have carried him to the 
goal ; and hence the fruit of both their labors has contributed but to en- 
hance the glory of their successors. 

The RUier hydrauligue of Montgolfier was invented in 1796. (Its au- 
thor was a French paper maker, and the same gentleman who, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, invented balloons in 1782.) Although it is on the 
principle of Whitehurst’s machine, its invention is believed to have been 
entirely independent of the latter. But if it were even admitted that 
Montgolfier was acquainted with what Whitehurst had done, still he has, 
by his improvements, made the ram entirely his own. He found it a 
comparatively useless device, and he rendered it one of the most efficient 
— it was neglected or forgotten, and he not only revived it, but gave it a 
permanent place among hydraulic machines, and actually made it the 
most interesting of them all. It was, previous to his time, but an embryo; 
when, like another Prometheus, he not only wrought it into shape and 
beauty, but imparted to it, as it were, a principle of life, that rendered its 
movements self-acting ; for it requires neither the attendance of man, nor 
any thing else, to keep it in play, but the momentum of the water it is 
employed to elevate. Like the organization of animal life, and the me- 
chanism by which the blood circulates, the pulsations of this admirable 
machine incessantly continue day and night, for months and years; while 
nothing but a deficiency of the liquid, or defects in the apparatus can in- 
duce it to stop. It is, compared to Whitehurst’s, what the steam-engine 
of Watt is to that of Savary or Newcomen. 

Montgolfier positively denied having borrowed the idea from any one — 
he claimed the invention as wholly his own, and there is no reason what- 
ever to question his veracity. The same discoveries have often been, and 
still are, made in the same and in distant countries, independently of each 
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otter. It is a common occurrence, and from the constitution of the hu- 
man mind will always be one. A patent was taken out in England for 
self-acting rams in 1797 by Mr. Boulton, the partner of Watt, and as no 
reference was made in the specification to Montgolfier, many persons ima- 
gined them to be of English origin, a circumstance that elicited some re- 
marks from their author. “ Cette invention (says Montgolfier) n’est point 
d’origine Anglaise, elle appartient toute enti^re a la France; je declare 
que j’en suis le setil inventeur, et que I’idee ne m’en a ete fournie par 
personne ; il est vrai qu’un de mes amis a fait passer*, avec mon agrement, 
a MM. Watt et Boulton, copie de plusieurs dessins que j’avais farts de 
cette machine, avec un raemoire detarlle sur ses applications. Cc sont ccs 
nihncs dessins qui orrt ete fidelement copies dans la patente prise par M. 
Boulton a Londres, en date du 13 Decembre 1797 ; ce qui est rrne verite 
dont il est bien dloigne de disconvenir, ainsi que le respectable M. Watt.” 
We have inserted this extract from Hachette, because We really supposed 
on reading the specification of Boulton’s patent in the Repertory of Arts, 
(for 1798, vol. ix,) that the vardous modifications of the ram there des- 
cribed were the invention of that geirtleman. The patent was granted to 
“ Matthew Boulton, for his invention of improved apparatus and methods 
for raising water and other fluids.” 



No. 168 represents a simple form of Montgolfier’s ram. The motive 
column descends from a spring or brook A through the pipe B, near the 
end of which an air chamber D, and vising main F, are attached to it as 
shown in the cut. At the extreme end of B, the orifice is opened and 
closed by a valve E, instead of the cock in No. 167. This valvo opens 
• downwards and may either be a spherical one as in No. 16S, or a common 
spindle one as in No. 169. It is the play of this valve that renders the 
machine self-acting. To accomplish this, th^;h^ve is made of, or loaded 
with, such a weight as just to open when thf^fwater in B is at rest ; i. c. it 
must be so heavy as to overcome the pressure against its under side when 
closed, as represented at No. 169. Now‘fiuppose this valvo open, as in 
No. 168, the water flowing through .B soon acquires an additional force 
that carries up the valve against its seat; then, as in shutting the cock of 
Whitehurst’s machine, a portion of the water will enter and rise in F, the 
valve of the air chamber preventing its i-eturn. When this has Itiktut })lacc 
the water in B has been brought to rest, and as in that state its pressure 
is insufficient to sustain the weight of the valve, E opens; (dciscends) the 
water in B is again put in motion, and again it closes E as before, when 
another portion is driven into the air vessel and pipe F ; and thus the 
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operation is continued, as long as the spring affords a sufficient supplv and 
the apparatus remains in order, ^ 

I he surface of the water in the spring or source should always he kept 
at the same elevation, so that its pressure against the valve E may always 
i)e unifoz'm otherwise the weight of E would have to be altered as the 
surface of the spring rose and fell. 

I his beautiful machine may be adapted to numerous locations in every 
country. When the perpendicular fall from the spring to the valve E is 
but a few feet, and the water is required to be raised to a considerable 
height through F, then, the length of the ram or pipe B, must be in- 
creased, and to such an extent that the water in it is not forced back into 
the spi’ing when E closes, which will always be the case if B is not of 
sufficient length. Mr. Millington, who erected several in England, justly 
observes that a very insignificant pressing column is capable of raising a 
very liigh ascending one, so that a sufficient fall of water may be obtained 
in almost every running brook, by damming the upper end to pi-oduce the 
'■oservoir, and carrying the pipe down the natural channel of the stream 
until a sufficient fall is obtained. In this way a ram has been made to raise 
one hundred hogsheads of water in twenty-four hours to a perpendicular 
height of one hundred and thirty-four feet, by a fall of only four feet and 
a half. M. Fischer of SchafFhausen, constructed a water-ram in the form 
of a beautiful antique altar, nearly in the style of that of Esculapius, as 
represented in various engi'avings. A basin about six inches in depth, and 
from eighteen to twenty inches in diameter, received the water that formed 
the motive column. This water flowed through pipes three inches in di- 
ameter that descended in a spiral form into the base of the altar ; on the 
valve opening a third of the water escaped, and the rest was forced up to 
a castle several hundred feet above the level of the Rhine. 

A long tube laid along the edge of a rapid river, as the Niagara above 
the falls, or the Mississippi, might thus be used instead of pumps, water 
wheels, steam-engines and horses, to raise the water over the highest 
banks and supply inland towns, however elevated their location might be; 
and there is scarcely a farmer in the land but who might, in the absence 
of other sources, furnish his dwelling and banis with water in the same 
way, from a brook, creek, rivulet or pond. 

If a ram of large dimensions, and made like No. 168, be used to raise 
water to a great elevation, it would be subject to an inconvenience that 
would soon destroy the beneficial effect of the air chamber. When speak- 
ing of the air vessels of fire-engines, in the third book, we observed that if 
air be subjected to great pressure in contact with water, it in time be- 
comes incorporated wdth or absorbed by the latter. As might be supposed, 
the same thing occurs in water-rams ; as these when used are inces- 
santly at vmrk both day and night. To remedy this, Montgolfier ingeni- 
ously adapted a vei-y small valve (opening inwards) to the pipe beneath the 
air chamber, and which was opened and shut by the ordinary action of the 
machine. Thus, when the flow of the water through B is suddenly stop- 
ped by the /alve E, a partial vacuum is produced immediately below the 
air chamber- by the recoil of the water, at which instant the small valve 
opens and portion of air enters and supplies that which the water ab- 
sorbs. Sometimes this snifting valve, as it has been named, is adapted to 
another chamber immediately below that which forms the reservoir of air, 
as at B in Ko. 169. In small rams a sufficient supply is found to enter at 
the valve E„ 

Although air chambers or vessels are not, strictly speaking, constituent 
elements of water-rams, they are indispensable to the permanent operation 
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of these machines. Without them, the pipes would soon be ruptured by the 
violent concussion consequent on the sudden stoppage of the efflux of the 
motive column. They perform a similar part to that of the bags of wool, &c, 
which the ancients, when besiegeo., interposed between their walls and the 
battering rams of the besiegers, in order to break the force of the blows. 

The ram has also been used in a few cases to raise water by atmos- 
pheric pressure from a lower level, so as to discharge it at the same level 
with the motive column or even higher. See Siphon Ram, in next book. 

The device by which Montgolfier made the ram self-acting, is one of 
the neatest imaginable. It is unique : there never was any thing like it 
in practical hydraulics, or in the whole range of the arts ; and its simpli- 
city IS equal to its novelty, and useful effects. Peihaps it may be said that 
he only added a valve to Whitehurst’s machine : be it so — but that sim- 
ple valve instantly changed, as by magic, the whole character of the ap- 
paratus— like the mere change of the cap, which transformed the Leech 
Hakim into Saladin.« And the emotions of Cceur de Lion, upon finding 
his great adversary had been his physician in disguise, were not more ex- 
quisite than those, which an admirer of this department of philosophy ex- 
periences, when he contemplates for the first time the metamorpliosis of 
die English machine by the French Savan. The name of Montgolfier 
will justly be associated with this admirable machine in future ages. 
When all political and ecclesiastical crusaders are forgotten, and the me- 
mories of all who have hewed a passage to notoriety merely by the sword, 
will be detested — the name of its inventor will be embalmed in the recol- 
lections of an adraiiing posterity. 

The water cane, or canTie hydrauUgue, raises water in a different man- 
ner from any apparatus yet described. A modification of it in miniature 
has long been employed in the lecture room, but it is seldom met with in 
descriptions of hydraulic machines. It is represented at No. 170 ; and 

consists of a vertical tube, in out- 
ward appearance like a walking 
cane, having a valve opening up- 
wards at the bottom, and placed 
in the liquid to be raised. Sup- 
pose the lower end twelve or fif- 
teen inches below the surface, the 
water of course would enter 
through the valve and stand at 
the same height within as with- 
out : now if the tube were raised 
quickly, but not entirely out of 
the water, the valve would close 
and the liquid within would bo 
carried up with it ; and if, when 
the tube was at the highest point 
of the stroke, its motdon was sud- 
denly rever&ed (by jerking it back) 
the liquid column ■vnthm would 
still continue to ascejjKl until the 
momentum imparted.' to it at the 
first was expended ; Ihence a va- 
No. no No. ITL No. 172. cuity would be left 5n the lower 

r T. instrumcrlt into which 

a fresh portion of water w ould enter, and by repeating the tCperation the 

• Walter Scott’s Tales of the Cnlsaders. ! ' 
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lube would become filled, and a jet of water would tben be thrown from 
the tipper orifice at every stroke. This effect obviously depends upon the 
rapidity with which the instrument is worked, i. e. a sufficient velocity 
must be given to the water by the upward stroke to prevent it descend- 
ing, till the tube again reaches the lowest point, and consequently receives 
another supply of water. The instrument should be straight and the bore 
smooth and uniform, that the liquid may glide through with the least pos- 
sible obstruction. As its length must be equal to the elevation to which 
the water is to be raised, it is necessarily of limited application, and espe- 
cially so since tlie whole (both water and apparatus) has to be lifted at 
every stroke — not merely the liquid that is discharged, but the xvhole 
contents of the machine. 

By making the upper part of the tube slide within another that is fixed, 
a short part only of the apparatus might then be moved, and by connect- 
ing an air chamber as in No. 171, a continual stream from the discharging 
orifice might be produced. A stuffing box should be adapted to the end 
of the fixed tube. Hachette suggested the application of a spring pole 
.{like those used in old lathes) to communicate the quick reciprocating mo- 
tion which these machines require. 

No. 172 represents a.nother form of the instrument. Two spiral tubes 
coiled round in opposite directions are secured to and moved by a verti- 
cal shaft. Their upper ends are united and terminate in one discharging 
orifice j the lower ones are enlarged, and each has a valve or clack 
opening inwards to retain the water that enters. By means of the Imndle 
A, which i.s mortised to the shaft, an alternating circular motion is im- 
parted to the whole, and the water thereby raised through these coiled 
tubes on precisely the same principle as through the perpendicular ones 
just described. Thus, when the handle is moved either to the right hand 
or to the left, one valve closes, and the water witliin receives an impulse 
that continues its motion along the tube after the movement of tlie latter 
is reversed ; and by the time its momentum is expended a fresh portion 
•of water has entered that prevents its return. In this manner all the coils 
become filled, and then every additional supply that enters below drives 
before it an equal portion from the orifice above. This machine, there- 
fore differs from Nos. 170 and 171 only, in being adapted to a horizon- 
tal instead of a perpendicular movement. Each, tube in the figure forms 
■a distinct machine, and should be considered without reference to the other 
Their discharging orifices are united to show how .a constant jet may be 
produced. By making the upper part turn in a stuffing box in the bottom 
«of a fixed tube, as in No. 171, water might then .be raised higheo.’ than the 
imovable .part of the apparatus. 

That property by which all bodies tend to .continue .either in a state of 
Test or motion, viz; inertia, increases the effect of these maclrines, for when 
the momentum imparted to the liquid in the tubes is exhausted, inertia 
alone prevents it from instantaneously flowing back, and hence there is 
time for an additional portion of water to enter at tlie valve. The action 
-of the canne liydraulique is similar to that by which persons throw water 
■to a distance from a bucket, or a wash-basin. Tlie momentum given to 
these vessels and their contents carries the latter to a distance, while the 
former arc held back or retained in the hands. Coals .are thus thrown from 
a scuttle, earth from a shovel, .and it is the same when a traveler on a 
.■galloping horse, or when drawn furiously in an open carriage, continues 
Tm his journ^ after the animal suddenly stops — ^his adhesion to his aeab 
mt .being .sufficient .to resist .the motal inertia of his body. 
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Machines fbr- raisings water b}' ffrei Airittacliines — Ancient weather-glasses — Dilatation ef airbyheaa 
and condensation by cold — Ancient Egyptian air-macUines — Statue of Mcmnon — Statues of Serapis auit 
the Bird of Memnou — Decaus’ and Kircher’s machinery to account for the sounds of tlie I’hcban Idol-— 

.Remarks on the Statue of Moranon — ^Machine for raising water by the sun’s heat, from Heron Similar 

machines in the sixteenth century — Air-machines by Porta and Dccaus — Distilling by tlie sun's heat— Mu- 
sical air machines by Drolible andDccaus — Air machines acted on by ordinary fire — Modifications oftboiu 
employed in ancient altars — ^Bronze altars — Tricks performed by the heathen priests with fire — Others 
by heated air and vapor — ^Bellows employed in ancient altars — ^Tricks performed at altars mentioned by 
Heron — ^Altarthat feeds itself with flame, from. Heron — Ingenuity displayed by ancient priests — Secrets- 
of tile temples — The SplrLtalia. — Sketch of its contents — Curious Lustral Vase. 


A separate book might with px'opriety have been devoted to machines 
■wHcli raise water through tubes by means of the weight, pressure, mo- 
mentum, or other natui’al properties of liquids, without the necessary in- 
tervention of wheels, ci*anks, levers, &c. With such, those now to he 
described might also have been classed, since they too require neither 
external machinery nor force. They differ however ff-om pressure- 
engines and water-rams, and every other device yet noticed, in bringing 
into action a new element, via. heat or fre. It is by this that the force 
upon which their movements depend is generated, viz. in the expansion 
of elastic fluids. There are two kinds of these machines which differ ac- 
cording to the fluid medium upon which the fire is made to act. In some 
this is common air, in others steam or vapor of water, and sometimes both 
steam and air have been employed.’ The present chapter is appropriated 
to air machines. These might be divided into two classes, according to 
the nature of the heat employed ; in some tins is derived from the sun 
in others, from ordinary fire. Those in each class might also he arrang- 
ed according to that property of the air upon which their action depends, 
viz, 1. the force developed by its expansion; 2. the vacuum formed by its. 
condensation ; 3, those in which both are. combined. The first might he 
compared to- forcing pumps, the second to sucking or atmospheric ones, 
and the third to those which both sank and" force up the water. 

It was observed in the second book (page 176') that all gases or airs, 
axe expanded by heat and contracted by cold. A proof of this is afforded 
by the usual mode of" employing cupping-glasses-; a minute piece of cot- 
ton or sponge dipped in alcohol is inflamed and placed in a glass ; upon 
which the air becomes dilated' or inci’eased in bulk, so that a great part 
is driven out to make room for the- rest ; the mouth of the instrument is 
then applied to the place- from, which blood' is to he withdrawn; the flame of' 
the cotton is thereby extinguished and as the remaining air becomes cool 
it cannot resume its previous state of density, and consequently a vacuity 
or void is left in the glass., Plumbeps sometimes make small square boxes, 
of sheet lead ; and' on soldering in the covers the temperature of the- 
contained air is so greatly increased, that before the soldering is completed; 
a large portion is expelled, and when the boxes become cool every side- 
is found slightly collapsed. This- re, suit is die required, proof of the ves.- 
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sels being tight. Now it is clear that if a communication was opened by 
a tube between the interior of one of these boxes and a vessel of water 
placed a few feet below, that the liquid would be forced into it (by the 
atmosphere) until the contained air occupied no greater space than it did 
before any part was driven out by the heat. This mode of raising liquids 
may be illustrated at the tea-table : Let a saucer be half filled with cold 
water, hold an inverted cup just over it and apply for a moment a small 
slip of lighted paper to the interior of the cup, drop the paper on the 
water and cover it with the cup, when the liquid contents of the saucer 
will be instantly forced up into the inverted vessel. 

If an inverted glass siphon be partly filled with water and the orifice 
of one leg be then closed and that leg be held to the fire, the air expand- 
ing will drive out the liquid and cause it to ascend in the other leg. 
Several philosophical instruments illustrate the same thing. Previous to 
the discovery of atmospheric pressure and the invention of the barometer, 
the expansion of air by heat was the principle upon which the a.ncicnt 
weather glasses were constructed. They were made in great variety. 
The simplest consisted of a glass tube having a bulb blown on the closed 
end. It was held over a fire to dilate the air, and the open end was 
then plungcid into a vessel of water. Its construction was the same as the 
modern barometer. Variations in the temperature and density of the 
atmos]')]iere ca.nsed the water to rise and fall in the tube, as tho contained 
air was dilated and conti'acted, and. thus changes in the weather were 
indicated. From these instruments the barometer received its former name 
of “ the weather glass. 

Tho degree of elevation to which water can be thus raised depends 
upon the temperature to which the contained air is subjected ; its dilatation 
or increase of bulk being, according to some authors, in commoTi Avith 


“ Thu following oxUact from a book ptibl'iHhed ten years before the discovery of at- 
mospliwric pressure, may interest some readers. Althongli tlie instnimunts to wliich it 
reforH are no longer in use, tliey ought not to be entirely forgotten. 

“ h. weatlier-glasse is a structure of at tlio least two glasses [a tube and tlie vessel 
containing the water] sometimes of three, fourc, or more as occtisiou servcjtlj, inclosing 
a quantity of water, and a porcion of ayer proporcioiiable ; by wlio.se condensacion 
or rarifaction the included water is subject unto a continual inocion, eillier upward or 
downward ; by wliicli mocion of the water is commonly foreshown, tlio state, cliange, 
and altcraclon of the weather; — for I spealc no more than what my own e.xperioiiee liatli 
aiuicie me bold to anirai ; yon may (tlio time of tlie year, and the lollowing obsorvacious 
miderstaiidingly considered) boo able certainly to idretell the ulteraciou or uncertainty 
of the weather a good many hours before it come to puss. 

There are divers aevcruil fa.sliiona of weatlier-glasses, but principally two. ].. The 
circular glasse. 2. Tlie perpendicular glassu. Tlie perpenclicnlars are either single, 
double or treble. Tlio single perpendicularfi are of two sorts, either fixt or moveable: 
The fixt are of contrary qualities ; either such whose included water doth move upward 
with cold, and downward with lieat, or else upward with heat and downward with cold. 
Su tlie douhlc and treble perpeiidicuhirs, as the water ascendeth in one, it descendeth as 
much or more in die oilier. lu tlie moveable perpendiculars, the glasse being artificially 
hanged, it inoveth up and down with die water.” 

The aiitlior then describes the, various kinds mentioned and tolls his reader “ if you doe 
well observe the form of the figures yon cannot go ami.ssc.” Ho also gives directions for 
making coloured water for die tnbe.s, such as “ may be both an onmuieiit to the work and 
delectable U) the eye.” Treatise on Art and Nature, A. 1 ). or 4. Hue aceoiuit of this 
hook page 1121. A modification of an air-glass may he found in the Forcible Movoinonts 
of Decaus, (plate viii,) wliich lie names on Engina lhal ahill nuwe of itarlf. Lord Jlacon, 
in whose lime these air glas.ses were common, presented wliat appears to have been an 
improved one and ofhisowii invention, to the Earl of Essex, who it is said, was so capti- 
vated with it that he presented the donor with Twiokeuham I’ark and its garden, as a 
place for his studies. The iiistrumeat was naniod ' yl sccreJ. citrionilti of natiira, wherehy to 
know t/ift .sMson o/ every hour of iJieyenrJiya Pldlosophieal Glass, ylueed {wilhas>nall 2 )VO]por- 
twnoj wider) ia a chamber. An account of Lord Uacon’.s Works, London, 1(>7U. 
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other permanently elastic fluids, in a geometrical progression to equal in- 
crements of heat. A volume of air at ordinary temperatures is increased 
over one third, if raised to 212° Fahrenheit. At the fusing point of lead 
{about 600°) it is more than doubled, and at the heat of 1100°, it would 
be tripled. Let a small glass tube be attached to the neck of a Florence 
flask, and heat both in boiling water ; if the end of the tube be then placed 
in mercury, the latter will as the air becomes cooled rise in the tube, to the 
height often inches — equal to about eleven feet of water. If they were 
heated to 600° it would rise to fifteen inches ; and if to 1100° to twenty- 
one or two inches. We have connected a tube to the mouth of a common 
quart bottle, and after heating the latter over a fire, placed the end of 
the tube in mercury, and on removing the whole to the open air, then at 
50°, the mercury in a few minutes rose to sixteen inches; hence rather 
more than one half of the air had been expelled by the heat. These 
effects take place when the enclosed air is dry ; but if it be moist, or if a 
drop or two of water be in the vessel, the results are greater, because the 
vapor of the liquid would alone fill or nearly fill the vessel and would 
drive out a corresponding quantity of air. 

This mode of creating a vacuum and raising water by the dilatation and 
condensation of air is now seldom used, because superior results, as just 
intimated, are obtained from steam and with less expense. Air machines 
are however interesting in several respects. They are among tlie earliest 
examples of elastic fluids being employed as a moving power, induced by 
alternate changes of temperature. They constitute the first link in that 
chain of devices that has now tei-minated in the steam engine, but which 
will probably be prolonged through future ages by the addition of even 
more efficient mechanism. In this view of the subject, air machines will 
connect the researches and inventions of antiquity, in the development and 
applications of the most valuable because most pliable of all motive forces, 
with' every improvement future engineers may make to the end of time. 

• The oldest air-machines known were made in Egypt, and the oldest 
account extant of such devices is also derived from that country, viz. from 
the Spiritalia. It is also worthy of remark that they are associated by 
Heron with other devices of the priesthood, for exciting wonder and per- 
forming prodigies before the people ; thus affording a collateral proof that 
occupants of the ancient temples at Thebes, Memphis and Heliopolis 
were intimately acquainted with the principles of natural philosophy; 
and fully capable of teaching those who flocked to them for information, 
from Greece and neighboring countries. There is a circumstance too 
tliat indicates a more thorough and in'aciicc^ acquaintance with the me- 
chanical properties of elastic fluids, and the means of exciting those pro- 
perties than might at first be supposed, viz. in the substitution of the 
sun’s heat for that of ordinary fires. This seems to have been adopted in 
cases where the miracle to be wrought could not be accomplished by the 
latter without danger of detection, or when it could not be so secretly 
effected, or could not be performed with such imposing offlict. Of 
this, the vocal statue on the plain of Thebes is an example. This gi- 
gantic idol saluted the rising sun and continued to utter .sounds as long as 
the solar Imams were shed over it;, and while surroutided by the myriads 
that worshipped at its sbvine. Now these sounds were produced, accor- 
ding to Heron, by the dilatation of air, or by vapor evolved by the sun’s 
heat from water contained in close vessels, that were concealed in or con- 
nected to the base of the statue, and exposed to the solar i*ays. The 
expanded fluid, it is supposed, was conveyed through tubes whose orifleea 
were fashioned to produce the required sounds. 
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Cambyses desii'ous of ascertaining the concealed inechanism, it is said, 
broke the statue from the head to the middle. According to some writers 
lie discovered nothing; while others mention an ojhnion prevalent among 
the Egyptians that the image previously uttered the seven mysterious 
vowels, but never afterwards. Strabo has recorded a tradition that the in- 
jury was caused by an earthquake. He visited Egypt in the first centurv, 
and remarks, that early one morning as he and Gallus the prefect, with many 
other friends, and a large number of soldiers wei-e standing by the statue, 
they heard a certain sound, but could not determine whether it came from 
the trunk or the base ; there was however a prevailing belief that it pro- 
ceeded from the latter or its vicinity. The sounds finally ceased in the 
fourth century, when chi'istianity became established in the country. 
Some authors have supposed two different devices were employed ; one 
previous to, and the other subsequent to the mutilation of the statue ; and 
that one or both consisted of springs, &c. on the principle of some of the 
speaking heads of the middle ages. Heron, however, who must have 
been familiar with the image and the sounds uttered by it, attributed the 
latter to air or vapor, evolved and expanded by solar heat ; so that, how- 
ever we may speculate on the subject, in his opinion the Pharaonic priest- 
liood were well acquainted with the dilatation and contraction of airs by 
heat and cold, and with various modes of employing them. Moreover, 
the movements of the famous statue of Serapis and also those of the J31rd 
of Memnon (an image which we have previously mentioned) were also 
produced by air or vapor dilated by the sun’s heat; and we shall present- 
ly see that tricks on the same principle were frequently performed at an- 
cient altars. 

Modern expositions of the mechanism or supposed mechanism of the 
Theban Idol are derived from the Spiritalia. That of Docuus consists 
of a close vessel, of the form of a pedestal, having a partition across it by 
which two air-tight compartments are formed. One of these is half filled 
with water and exposed to the solar rays — the other contains air and to 
its upper part are connected two organ pipes or reeds that communicate 
with tlic statue. A communication is formed between the two conripart- 
ments by a siphon, the legs of which are inserted at the top and descend 
nearly to the bottom of each compartment. Thus when the sun warmed 
the vessel containing water, the air and vapor within, bccamo expanded 
and pressing on tho surface of the liquid forced part of the latter through 
the siphon into the other compartment, by which a corresponding portion 
of air was forced through the organ pipes. A figure and details of this 
apparatus form the 23rd plate of Dccaus’ Forcible Movements. Pausa- 
nias and some other ancient authors compared the sounds to those produ- 
ced by the vibration of liarp strings ; and Juvenal, who was exiled to 
Egypt by P^unitian, seems to have been of the same opinion. 

- - - wlifiii tl)C radiant bfifim of tnornitiprings 
On Hhatter’d Mmnnou’H still liarmonioiis strings. — xv. Sat. 

Hence Kirchcr in his explanation, instead of convoying tho rarefied air, 
or vapor througli a wind in.strmnent, made it act against tho vanes of a 
wheel, as in Eranca’s stoiim machine, and as the wheel W!t.s thus blown 
round, a numl)er of pirns attached to its periphery struck a scries of wires 
so jirranged as 1:o receive the blows. A figure of tins device i.s inserted 
in his CJ'^dqms jJ^^ifptiacus. Pome, 1052, Tom. hi, page 326. 

Wliatever tho device wtis, it seems to have boon as admirable in its 
execution and the disposition of the mechanism, as in its conception. We 
are not certain that it was over fully understood except by the priests of 

48 
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t,lie adjoining temple. Tlie Romans do not appear to have liad sufficient 
curiosity to give it a critical examination. What a contrast it forms with 
some modern wonders ! These have puzzled peo|)le only while exami- 
nation was prohibited — while access to them was denied, as tlie chess- 
])layer of Keinpelen ; but the colossal android of Thebes defied the scruti- 
ny of the world through unknown periods of time. In it, the old priests 
of Egypt have sent down a surprising specimen of their .'jkill. We know 
from the Bible .that they had a pi'ofound knowledge of Natural Magic ; 
i. e. of the applications of science to purposes of deception, and this statue 
confirms the scriptural account : — it shows us what an amount of labor 
and ingenuity was expended in the fabrication of idols, and to what a 
prodigious extent the ancient systems of delusion were carried — how the 
very magnitude and even suhlwiity of the impostures were calculated to 
bear down the intellect and establish an unshaken belief in the coznmunion 
of the priests with the gods. 

If a close metallic vessel containing water be exposed to the sun, the 
air in the upper part will become dilated by the heat and may be employ- 
ed to raise the water : for if a tube be inserted at the top, and the lower 
end reach neaidy to the bottom, the elasticity of the air will be expended in 
forcing the liquid up the tube and to an elevation according to the increase 
of its temperature. A device of this kind is described by Heron which 
is reoresented in the annexed cut. 

On the lid of a box or cis- 
tern containing water is placed 
a globe, also partly filled with 
the same fluid. A pipe rises 
from the cistern to about the 
centre of the globe. Another 
pipe through which the water 
is to be raised proceeds from 
near the bottom of the globe 
and terminates over a vase or 
cup, which communicates with 
the cistern as represented. 
When the sun beams fall on 
the globe, the air within is ra- 
refied and by its expansion 
forces the water through the 
pipe into the vase, through 
which it descends again into 
the cistern. When the sun beams are withdrawn and the surface of 
the globe becomes cool, a partial vacuum is formed in the globe, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere then drives a fresh portion into it from . the 
cistern below ; when it is again ready to be acted on by the sun as before. 
In addition to the air, at first contained in the globe, a quantity of vapor 
or low steam would be evolved by the heat and contribute greatly to the 
result. The cistern represents an open reservoir which may be at a dis- 
tance from the globe, and the vase merely exhibits the place of discharge 
— ^liaving no necessary connection with the reservoir. The apparatus as 
a model, is figured just as philosophical instruments still are. Thus in 
modern books, a pump (for example) is often shown as discharging water 
into the reservoir from which it raises it. We make these remarks be- 
cause some persons are too apt to consider these ancient figures as literal 
representations of working machines, whereas, they were designed merely 
to illustrate the principles upon which the movements depended ; and as 
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specimens from which others for pi-actical purposes might he deduced. 
It is quite a common remark in old authors, after describing a device, to 
observe that various machines for other purposes may be derived from it, 
and excuse themselves for not pointing out particular modes of doing this, 
because they considered them too obvious to require it. 

Whether such modes of raising water were practised in Europe previ- 
ous to the sixteenth century, we have no means of ascertaining; but in the 
middle of that and the beginning of the following one they are frec]uently 
to be met with in old authors. 

Baptist Porta, in his Natural Magic, after describing a method of rais- 
ing water from the bottom to the top of a tower, by means of a vacuum 
formed by water flowing from a close vessel ; — next proposes a mode of 
accomplishing the same object “iy heat alone.” A close vessel of brass 
was to be placed ujjon the tower, having a pipe connected to its upper 
part and extending down to the water to be raised ; the orifice being a 
short distance below the surface. The vessel was then “ to be made 
hot by the sun, or fire” to rarefy the contained air ancl expel a portion of it 
through the pipe. As the vessel grows cold, he observes, the remaining 
air is condensed, and because it cannot then fill the vacuity, “ the water is 
called in and ascends thither.”^ (Book xix. chap. 3.) He does not men- 
tion the height of the tower because the philosophers of that age had no 
idea that the elevation to which water would ascend into a vacuum had 
any limits — and hence in another part of the same work Porta uses the 
following language — “ A vacuum is so abhorred by nature that the wmdd 
would sooner be pulled asunder than any vacuity can be admitted.” 
(Book xviii, chap. 1.) There is another passage in the 5th chapter of the 
lOth Book, from which it seems that he emjdoyed the elastice force of 
air or steam, or a mixture of both as in No. 174 — and generated either by 
the heat of the sun, or by that of lamps or candles, as shown at No. 189. 

After describing a fountain of compression, which he exhibited to some 
of the great Lords of Venice, and the operation of which he says caused 
great surprise as there was no visible cause for the water flying so high — 
he continues, “ I also made another place near this fountain that lei in light, 
and when the air was extenuated, so long as any light lasted the fountain 
threw out water, which was a thing of much admiration, and yet but little 
labor.” This passage is probably imperfectly translated. 

No. 174, on the next page, forms the 9th plate attached to the ” Forcible 
Movements” of Decaus. (Translated by Leak, London, 1659.) It exhi- 
bits an extension of Heron’s machine already noticed, (No. 173.) Decaus 
says “ this engine hath a great effect in hot places as in Spain and Italy.’ 

Four air tight copper vessels, a foot square and 8 or 9 inches deep, are 
so arranged that the sun may shine strongly upon them. A pipe, having 
a valve 0 , opening upwards, communicates with the lower part of each, to 
supply them with water from the spring bebw. Another pipe passes 
over the upper surfaces, having branches which descend nearly to the bot- 
tom of each vessel. A valve is also placed in this pipe, from the upper 
end of which the jet of the fountain issues. At the commencement, each 
vessel is about one third filled with water, through openings on the top, 
which arc then plugged up. “ Then the sun shining upon the said en- 
gine shall make an expression by rarefying the enclosed air and force the 

Natural Magick in twenty loolts hy John Baptist Porta, wherein arc set forth all the riches 
and delights of the Natural Sciences.” — London, 1658. 

It contains, beside a multitude of absurdities, many ingenious devices. The tromhe, 
camera obsenra, air gun, repeating guns, air tubes, ear trumpets, &c. &c. are described. 
The work was first published in 1560. 
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No- 174. Air ftlachine, from Decaus. 

An improvement upon the preceding machine is next given by Decaus. 
The form of the vessels is altered, and double convex lenses or “ burning 
glasses” are so arranged on their covers as to collect ” the raies of 
the sun wiiiiln the said vessels, the -which will cause a great heat 
to the water, and by that means make it spring forth with great abun- 
dance, and also higher if it be required.” (See the figure below.) It is, 
we think, in the range of probability that the heat of the solar rays may 
yet be applied in some situations to raise water with effect 
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■would naturally occur to any engineer of the time, engaged on the im 
provement of such machines, because distilling by the sun both ■with len- 
ses and without them was a common practice with chemists in that age 
and some centuries before. Baptist Porta described the process in the 
tenth book of his Natural Magic, and observes that “ the waters extract- 
ed by the sun are the best.” See also Maison Rustique, Paris, 1574, 
page 211. Kircher’s Mundus Suhterraneus, Tom. ii, 392. Other au- 
thors also describe the application both of convex and concave lenses to 
concentrate the solar rays on distilling vessels ; a practice probably as old 
as the time of Archimedes, or even older. We give an extract from an 
English translation of one of G-esner's works, who died in 1545. 

“Further, although that the Chimistlcke authours doe teach and shew 
diverse fashions of distilling by ascension, yet may all these wares be 
brought into three orders. - -- -- -- - The first manner is, when we 
distill anie liquide substance or flowers in the sunne by force of his heate. 

The singular 
man Adam luouder, in his 
treatise on the arte of dis- 
tilling, setteth forth an 
easie maner of distilling 
by the heate of the sunne 
beames ----- and the 
same is to be wrought on 
this wise : take, saith Lou- 
der, a hollowe burning 
glasse, which directlie 
place towarde the hote 
beames of the sunne, after 
(betweene the beams of 
the sunne and the burnin^- 
glasse,) set the glass bodie 
[Retort] - - - - in such 
manner, that the beames 
of the hote suiine falling into the -hollow glasse, male so beate backe 
and extende to the glasse bodie ■with the proper matter (as to the object 
standing righte against) - - - - as more livelie appeareth by this figure 
here described.””- 

Air dilated and vapor evolved by the sun’s heat were also used to pro- 
duce music in the middle ages, a device which often caused that celestial 
. melody which, like the harp of Dunstan, acquired for its authors a repu- 
tation, sometimes of superior sanctity, and at others of dealing with the 
wicked one. The musical machine of the famous DrehMe, according to 
Bishop Wilkins, was of this kind: i. e. a modification of the supposed one 
in the Statue of Memnon. Drebble’s machine, says the Bishop, “ would 
of itself render a soft and pleasant harmony when exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but being removed into the shade would presently become silent. 
The reason of it was this ; the warmth of the sun working upon some 


» The practice of the new and old phisicke, wherein is contained the most excellent secrets 
ofphisicke and pkilosophie, devidedlnlo foure Books — in the which are the best approved reme- 
dm for the diseases, as icell inward as outward, of al the parts of mans body : treating very 
amplie ofal distillations of waters, ofojjles, holmes, quintessences, with the extraction of arti- 
jiaal suites, the vse and preparation of antimony, and potable gold, gathered out of the best 
and most approved authours, by that excellent Doctor Gcsaierus. Also the pictures and maner 
to make the vessels, furnaces and other instruments thereunto belonging. Newly corrected 
and published in Englishe, by George Baker, one of the Qiiecnes Majesties chief e Chirurgians 
in ordinary. London, Black Letter, 1599. 
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moisture within it, and rarefying the inward air unto so great an extension 
that it must needs seek for vent or issue, did thereby give several motions 
unto the instrument.” (Math. Magic, Book ii, chap. 1.) 

Decaus, besides his explanation of the vocal statue of Egypt, has given 
a description of a musical summer, a device apparently similar to Dreb- 
ble’s ; and in the twenty-second plate of his work he has figured another 
which Switzer has copied into his system of hydrostaltics. 

The heat of the sun is too uncertain to be relied upon in those pro- 
jects that require immediate and certain results. During the evening, 
night, and early dawn, nothing could be effected; and even in mid-day, 
clouds and showers often intercept or divert the rays : moreover a ma- 
chine when placed so as to be heated directly by the sun, soon experien- 
ces a diminution of its influence by the motion of the earth. Those rays 
which fall directly upon it becoming, in consequence of this motion, 
oblique. These and other unfavorable circumstances are common to most 
countries where the solar heat is sufficiently intense, while in others it is 
too feeble to be used with effect ; hence, in the temperate zones, within 
which the arts have at all times been chiefly cultivated, the application of 
ordinary fire has superseded, for nearly all practical purposes, that derived 
from the sun. In some parts of the earth saline waters are concentrated, 
and salt produced by the heat of the glowing orb of day, but for every 
thing like the devices belonging to our subject it is now seldom employed, 
if at all. 

The oldest applications of fire to raise liquids are, singularly enough, 
also to be found among the philosophical tricks of ancient priests, and 
among the prodigies which they performed at the altar itself. The selec- 
tion of altars for such displays was natural, because it was at them the will 
of the gods was more particularly expected to be made known. It must 
not be supposed that ancient altars were all simple structures of wood, 
stone, brick, or marble ; on the contrary, many of them were elaborately 
designed, and constructed entirely of metal. Every one knows that 
bronze or brazen altars are of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament, 
and the descriptions of some prove them to have been splendid specimens 
of workmanship and design. The altar for “ burnt offerings,” being up- 
wards of eight feet square and five deep, was covered with plates of 
brass. The grate, fire place, vessels, &c. were also of the same material. 
One of the numerous brazen altars built by Solomon was an extraordinary 
affair, being twenty cubits, or thirty-three feet square, and sixteen feet high. 
The large number of victims consumed on it and the necessary fires ac- 
count for these dimensions. 

As some of the most effectual frauds were consummated at and by 
means of altars, the civil governors of the heathen, and some of the worst 
princes of the Jews, made use of them for the performance of state tricks, 
to intimidate the people and subdue them to their will. In such matters 
a collusion between the priests and statesmen of antiquity is very obvi- 
ous. (By a similar combination of church and state it is that the people 
of Europe are still oppressed.) "When Themistocles could not otherwise 
carry out his measures-, he did not fall to make the oracles interfere. There 
are some interesting particulars in 2d of Kings, chap. xvi. respecting a 
brazen altar which Ahaz examined at Damascus, and an exact copy of 
which he had made and erected in Jerusalem. It evide-ntly was of a no- 
vel construction and was probably designed for working pretended mira- 
cles^ for state purposes, for it was among those destroyed by his son He- 
zeklah. Montfaucon in the .supplement to his antiquities describes some 
singular altars, and among others, one on which an eagle was made sud- 
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denly to nse as in the act of flying away. This he observes was effected 
by^macliinery moved by a person appointed for the purpose. 

There are numerous intimations in history of frauds practiced at altars 
by fire, and by tcxUer and other liquids. We shall notice a few here, and 
others in the next chapter. A very ancient tradition taught that those 
wei-e the greatest gods that answered their worshippers by fire. This 
wa.s a prevailing belief among the ancient heathen, and hence the ingenuity 
of the priests was particularly exercised in devising means to produce a 
spontaneous or “ divine fire,” to consume the sacrifices. Servius, a Toman 
writer, affirms that in ancient times fire was never kindled on the altars, 
but was drawn down from heaven by prayers. Solinus another Roman 
author, who wrote in the first century, speaks of one in Sicily upon which 
the fuel, though ever so green, would kindle of itself if the sacrifice was 
acceptalde to the gods. Pausanius relates an example of which he was 
a wif.nes.s. Some of the devices are known. When the victim was laid on 
the altar and the fuel ready to be kindled, a libation of wine or oil was 
poured upon it j streams of the liquid trickled thi'ough fissures or secret 
channels into a pan of coals concealed below, and instantly the sacrifice 
was enveloped in flames, and the desired proof of its acceptance given. 
At other times iiaptha, a mineral oil that takes fire on being exposed to the 
air, was adroitly dropt on the fuel by the pidests as they officiated. This 
is the substance by which Medea is supposed to have destroyed Creusa, 
by impregnating with it the enchanted gown which she presented to her. 
When Creusa had put it on and was approaching the altar, it burst into 
flames, and she expired in excruciating torments. The Druids had the 
art of kindling without fire a sulphurous substance by which they struck 
terror into their enemies. There arc presumptive proofs that both they 
and the priests of Delphos had gunpowder, with which they imitated 
thunder and lightning ; and this accords with a remark of Pliny, in the 
second book of' his Natural History, (chap. 53.) “It appeareth upon re- 
cord in chronicles that by certain sacrifices and prayers, lightnwgs may 
either bo compelled or easily intreated to fall upon the earth.” And he 
ol)serves that there was an old tradition in Etruria, that lightning was 
procured “by exorcisms and conjurations.” The ancient priests of Ethio- 
pia worshiped the sun, and at the close of harvest they separated a 
]X)rtion of the fruits from the rest as a sacrifice to the Deity : if the offer- 
ing was acceptable it instantly took fire. The Vestal ..lEmylia rekindled 
tlie sacred fire on tlie altar of Vesta, by putting her veil over it, that is, by 
some device which the act of adjusting her veil concealed : in fact enough 
is known to convince us that old temples were perfect laboratories. (See 
an expose of the protended descent of celestial fire on Good Fridays, into 
tlie holy se])ulchre of Jerusalem (which is, we believe, still kept up) in 
Motraye’s Travels, vol. i, page 79.) 

.But it was not by the sudden appearance of flames only that fire was 
employed as an agent of deception. Equally surpri.sing effects, and as 
secretly produced, were derived from the heat which the fuel and burn- 
ing sacrifice gave out. It will readily be imagined tha.t this heat must 
liavc lieen intense when a bullock, a sheep, or a goat, was consumed ; and 
sometimes several animals were offered at once upon the same altar. In 
burnt-offerings, every part was to be reduced to ashes, and hence particu- 
lar care was required tha.t the fuel should be dry as well as in abundance ; 
otherwise the mass of flesh and juices might extinguish the fire — a circum- 
stance th:i.t was deemed very inauspicious. It was also customary to pour 
wine and oil upon the sacrifice, and spices and perfumes to correct the 
odor. Those, of course, increased the heat, and in addition to which, it 
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appears from one of the Hamilton Vases, that large bellows were some 
times used to promote the combustion by a blast. 

A modern mechanician will at once perceive that the radiation of heat 
from such fires into the intei'ior of altars offered an effective and unsuspi- 
cious source of fraud — one from which a distinct series of prodigies might 
be derived. Let us see how they could be realized. Suppose a bronze 
altar made air-tight, with a cylindrical or other opening through its centre, 
in which to place the fire and to afford a draft, (as in those wooden boilers 
in which water is heated by a fire in the centre ; the liquid being in con- 
tact with the heated sides of the furnace, and the ashes from the grate 
falling through the draft opening, which is continued through the bottom 
of the boilers) or the passage for the draft might be made at right angles 
to the furnace or fire-place, and terminate at one side of the altar ; the up- 
per part of the furnace would then be level with the top of the altar upon 
which the victim was laid. Suppose the air-tight cavity round the fur- 
nace filled to a certain height with wine, oil, or other inflammable liquid, 
a vapor would then be evolved by the heat, and mixing with the contain- 
ed air would press upon the surface of the liquid, which, by concealed 
tubes might be conveyed to the fire and thus sustain it without any addi- 
tional fuel. The vapor might also be made to produce sounds as in Dreb- 
ble’s machine — images of birds might by it be made to sing — dragons 
and serpents to hiss. The current, like the blast of a bellows, might be 
made to excite the flames ; and by appropriate mechanism impart motion 
to various autornata — cause the doors of the temples mysteriously to fly 
open and to close, &c. &c. Now it so happens that these very things 
were done and by means of air and vapor. 

The annexed figure, from Problem XT, of the Sph-italia, will serve 
as a specimen of the Ingenuity of the ancients in these respects. It is 
merely one of a number that Heron has given. The altar was of metal, 
hollow and air-tight, and placed on a hollow base or pedestal (also air- 
tight) which contained a quantity of oil or wine. Upon the base stood 

two statues, each holding a vase in 
one hand as represented. Pipes, as 
shown by the dotted lines, communi- 
cated through the statues with the 
liquid. As the air within the altar be- 
came dilated by the heat, it necessaidly 
forced the liquid up the pipes and 
drove it out of the mouths of the va- 
ses in which the pipes tcrmi7-iated. It 
is not easy to see why the bottom of 
the altar did not open directly into the 
base or reservoir of wine, instead of 
the pipe that connects them, since it 
would have promoted the evolution 
of vapor; but the figure represents 
only one of the numerous modifica- 
tions employed. It is obvious from this and some other devices described 
by Heron, (as No. 173) that vapor from the contained liquids contributed 
chiefly to the result, although he has not in all cases mentioned it. Indeed 
it is not certain that he did not confound stea.m with air, as the philoso- 
phers of the sixteenth century did, of which some examples are given 
in the next two chapters. Had air alone been used in the above altar, 
the effect could only have have been momentary ; for part of it would 
be soon absorbed by the liquid and carried out with it, and there appears 
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no provision for a fresh supply. Besides, as the liquid was expelled, the 
higher would the remainder have to be raised, and consequently unless the 
air received a corresponding increase of temperature the discharge from 
the vase might cease. 

Had it not been for the Spiritalia, we should never have suspected that 
air was made to perform so important a part in ancient frauds, nor that 
its expansion and contraction had been employed to raise liquids. Not- 
withstanding the high opinion which history gives us of the pliilosophical 
knowledge of old priests, we should hardly have surmised that they had 
the art of applying this subtil fluid so ingeniously. They seem, however, 
to have ransacked all nature for devices ; and to have become familiar 
with the principles upon which the most valuable of our arts and ma- 
chinery are based. Astronomy, acoustics, chemistry, optics, hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, and hyd^’^-ulics, were all pressed into their service. Even 
the application oi deani, as a source of motive force, did not escape them; 
so that had their energies been devoted to the development of useful me- 
chanism, the world would probably have been indebted to them for the 
steam engine itself. 

What wonders would an insight into the old temples have revealed ! 
To have liad an opportunity of inspecting the machinery, new and old — 
to have been present at the consultations of the priests — witnessed their 
private experiments — heard them expatiate on the defects of this device 
and the perfect working of that — suggesting a. wheel here and a spring 
there — to have been present at their consultations respectinjv the suspen- 
sion of water in Tutia’s sieve, and witnessed the congratulations exchang- 
ed at the colat with which that and many other trials came off, &c. &c. — 
would have made us acquainted with discoveries both in science and 
mechanical combinations that would throw some raodeim inventions into 
shade ; — But the tremendous evils which their impostures induced ren- 
dered concealment on the part of the priests indispensable, Exjiosure 
would not only have endangered their wealth and influence, but might 
have led to their extermination by an outraged and plundered people — 
hence the veil of religion was interposed to screen the operators and their 
apparatus, and inevitable death was the consequence of undue curiosity : 
witness that of McithcB, a female of Thebes, who ridiculed the orgies of 
Bacchus, and was represented by the priests as having been changed into a 
iat ; a fiction of theirs, most likely, to conceal their having taken her off. 
jPifytus might be adduced as another example — ^lie forciljly entered the 
temple of Neptune and was struck blind by a sudden eruption oi salt-icater 
from the altar; probably sulphuric or other acid secretly ejected by the 
priests. In this chapter we have seen they had the means of doing this 
by the dilatation of air within the cavities of altars. 

We shall conclude this chapter with some I’emarks on the Sjnritalia, 
a work that had more influence in reviving the study of hydrodynamics 
in modern times, than any other. This little book, like a rivulet, .sent its 
streams of knowledge over all Europe in the sixteenth century. It 
stimulated, if it did not create that spirit of investigation and experimen- 
tal research which then commenced and has continued unimpaired to the 
present time. It seems to have caused an unusual degree of excitement. 
Philosophers, chemists, and physicians, as well as engineers, illusti'ated 
their writings by its problems and figures. Porta, Decaus, Fludd, and 
others, avowedly transferred its pages to their works, while many writers 
with less candor and less ingenuity made use of it without acknowledg- 
ment. Of all the old mechanicians, Besson seems to have been less in- 
debted to it than any other. 
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The Spirltalia formed hut a small part of the writings of Heron : had 
all of them reached our times, we should have possessed an almost per- 
fect system of ancient mechanical philosophy. He wrote books on 
clepsydra, automata, dioptrics, war machinery, engines for raising 
weights; and an introduction to mechanics, which is said to have been 
the most complete work on the subject which the ancients possessed. 
Taken as a whole, the Spiritalia seems more like the manual of an ancient 
magician than any thing else — a collection of deceptions with the pro- 
cesses by which they were matured. In it Heron, instead of appearing 
in the character of a philosopher, rather assumed (perhaps for amusement 
or to expose the frauds of the Egyptian hierarchy) that of a minister 
of Isis, initiating an acolyte into the mysteries of his profession. And' 
numerous as are the devices described, they doubtless formed but a small 
part of those which constituted the active and efficient capital of the 
Egyptian priesthood. With the exception of an hydraulic and another 
organ, a syringe, fire engine, fountain of compression, three lamps and 
two eolipiles, (and most of which were also used for unworthy purposes) 
the whole may be considered as a text book for conjurers. Of the seventy- 
six problems contained in the book, twelve relate to the working of 
prodigies at the altars, by air dilated by the heat of the sacred fires, &c, 
as already noticed; upwards of forty relate to sacrificial va.ses, Tantalus’ 
cups, magic pitchers, &c. In some of these were concealed cavities, in 
which the liquid was retained or discharged, by closing with the thumb 
a minute opening in the handle. Water was poured into some and they 
gave out wine, and vice versa. In these we have a solution of the trick 
by which water was changed into wine in the temple of Bacchus, on the 
7th of January at the annual feast of the god, as mentioned by Pliny. In 
others were disguised partitions forming various compartments in which 
different liquids were retained, and all discharged at one orifice (by a 
species of three or four-way cock) so that those in the secret could draw 
wine, oil, or water, at pleasure; besides many other merry conceits, as the 
old authors name them. There is we think among them abundant evi- 
dence that our solution of Tutia’s miracle of carrying water in a sieve 
was the true one. It is probable that in some of these vases, specimens of 
the old divining cups may be found. 

The ingenious reader will not repine at our inserting a specimen 
of a lustral vase. We have selected this because it shows that me- 
chanical as well as hydrodynamical devices were adopted as occasions 
required. It shows also that the mode of increasing or diminishing the 
pressure of a valve to its seat, by a loaded lever, as m the safety valve of 
a steam engine, was known — a circumstance that may be deemed quite in- 
significant by some persons ; but attention to such little things often 
enables us to arrive at correct estimates of an ancient device, and of the 
ingenuity and fertility of conception of ancient devisers. 

Most readers are aware that holy water was derived from that of the 
heathen. When a worshiper was about to enter the temple, he sprink- 
led himself from a vase of it placed near the entrance. On some particu- 
lar occasions the people were sprinkled by priests. (See an example at 
page 196.) Those who celebrated the Eleusinian mysteries were parti- 
cularly^ required to wash their hands in holy water. In the middle ages 
the liquid was a source of considerable profit to monks, and it was even 
a custom for clerks and scholars to hawk it for sale. From Heron’s de- 
scription of the following' figure, (No. 178,) we* learn that heathen priests 
also made it a source of revenue ; the vessels containing lustral water not 
being always open for public use, free of charge, but closed, and like a 
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child’s money box provided with a slit at the top, through which a certain 
sum was to be put before the donor could receive any of the purifying 
contents. In the vase before us ^ve drachma, or about seventy-five 
cents, were required, and it will be perceived from the construction of the 
a[)])aratns that no less sum could procure a drop, although as much more 
might be put in as the donor thought proper.^ 
The device is a very neat specimen of religious 
ingenuity, and the more so since it required no 
attending minister to keep it in play. "We 
may judge of other apparatus belonging to the 
old temples by the talent displayed m this. A 
portion of the vase is removed in the figure to 
show the interior. Near one side is seen a 
cylindrical vessel at A. It is this only that 
contained water. A small tube attached to the 
bottom is continued through the side of the vase 
at 0 , where the liquid was discharged. The in- 
ner orifice of the tube was formed into the seat 
of a valve, the plug of which was fixed on the 
lower end of the perpendicular rod, whose up- 
per end was connected by a bolt to the hori- 
No. 17R. AnciMt^Vnso of Luatrai zoiital lever or vibrating beam H. One end of 
R is spread out into a flat dish and so arranged 
as to receive on its 8urfa.ee every thing dropped through the slit. The 
lever turns on a pin or fulcrum very much like a pump handle, as re- 
presented. The operation will now be understood. As the weight of 
the rod kept the valve closed while nothing rested upon the broad end of 
the lever, so no liquid could escape; but if a number of coins of sufficient 
weight were dropped through the slit upon the end of R, the valve 
would then be opened and a portion of liquid escape at o ; — the quantity 
flowing out would however be very small, not only from the contracted 
bore of the tube, but from the fact that the valve would be open only a 
moment ; for as the lever became inclined from its horizontal position the 
pieces of money would slide off into the mass accumulated at H, and the 
efflux would as quickly be stopped ; the apparatus would then be ready 
to supply the next customer on the same terms. This certainly was as 
simple and ingenious a mode of dealing out liquids as it was a profitable 
one, and after all was not half so demoralizing as the retailing of ardent 
spirits in modern times. 

One would suppose the publication of such a work as Heron’s Spiri- 
talia must have been as distasteful to the occupants of ancient temples, 
as some of Luther’s writings were to Leo X and his associates of the 
Vatican. 

* In spondea, hoc est in vaea sacrificii injecto quinque drachmaruui immismato aqua 
ad inspergendum efflait. Bpiritalia, xxi. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On STEAM: Miserable condition of the great portion of the human race in past times — Brighter prospects 

for posterity Inorganic motive forces — Wonders of steam — ^Its betiodcial iiifluoucoon man’s future destiny 

— Will supersede nearly all human drudgery— I’rogress of tlic arts— Cause why stoam was not formerly 
empluyed Pots boiling over aud primitive exporiniouts by females — Steam an agent in working prodi- 

gies— Priests familiar with steam — Sacrifices boiled — Seething bones — Earthquakes — Anthemius and 
Zeno — Hotbatlis at Rome— Bull supported on a jut of stoam, from tho Spiritalin— Horon's whirling 

eolipile Steam engines on the same principle — Eolipilcs described by Vitruvius — Their various uses — 

Heraldic device— Eolipiles from Rivius — Cupelo furnace and eolipile, from Erckers — Similar applica- 
tions of steam revived and patented — Eolipiles of tho human form — Ancient tenures- Jack of Hilton— 
Puster, a stoam deity of the ancient Germans — Ingenuity of tho priests in constructing and working it — 
Supposed allusions to aolipilic idols in tho biblo — Employed in ancient wars to project streams of liquid 
fire— Draft of cliimneys improved, perftimcs dispersed, aud music produced by oolipilos— Eolipiles tho 
germ of modern steam engines. 

If we contemplate tke past liistoi’y of man, we shall find that, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, the entire race has been, as it were, doomed 
to support an existence surcharged with misery. From the earliest pe- 
riods of recorded time, we behold the great mass slaves to an organized 
despotism which a few crafty spirits entailed upon the species — a despo- 
. tism both mental and physical — to subdue the body and enthrall the mind 
— political and ecclesiastical despotism. To the neglect of mental cultiva- 
tion alone, these evils are to be attributed ; for in every age men have had 
the same elements of prosperity and of happiness. The earth and its 
treasures have always been at their disposal, and the natural capacities of 
the human intellect, have probably always been the same. It is the im- 
provement of these capacities by culture, and their degeneracy by neglect, 
that make all the differences in men’s condition. The horrible sufferings 
of the myriads of human beings who have passed through a life of un- 
ceasing and unrequited toil, were owing to their ignorance, and hence tho 
tyrairts of the earth have always labored, and still labor, to keep those 
uninformed that are subject to tlioir sway. Ignorance was tlie grand en- 
gine by which the most atrocious systems of tyranny, superstition and 
magic were established in ancient times ; and whose influences are not 
yet done away. 

But within the last two centuries a new era has opened with brighter 
prospects for the human family at large, than has ever yet dawned upon 
It. An era that has been ushered In by tho discovery, or rather applica- 
tion, of a new motive agent, viz. steam. Tho wonderful effects which 
this fluid has been made to produce, arc so creditable to the human intel- 
lect, and so fraught with consequences of the highest import to our 
race In all times to come, as to excite even in the most torpid minds 
emotions of stirring interest. ' Steam is changing every thing, and ever^ 
thing for the better. It has opened new sources of social and indi- 
vidual happiness ; nor is its influence confined to the physical condi- 
tion nf man, for by its connection with the manufacture of paper and with 
the printing press, it has done more to rouse and exercise the moz’al and 
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intellectual energies of our nature than any thing else ; and has imparted 
a vigorous impulse to them, as well as to the useful arts. As all the ad- 
vantages derived in modern times from steam originated in attempts to 
raise water by it, we need offer no apology for indulging in some preli- 
minary remarks. 

What a proof is steam of the stores of motive forces that are to be found 
in the inorganic world ! F orces that can render ns incalculable service, 
if we would but open our eyes to detect, and exercise our energies to 
employ them. Who could have supposed two centuries ago, that the sim- 
ple vapor of water would ever be used as a substitute for human exertions, 
and should relieve man from a great portion of the physical toil under 
which he has groaned from the beginning of the world % That it would 
arm him with a power which is irresistible, and at the same time the most 
pliant — one that can uproot a mountain, and yet be controlled by a child ! 
Who could have then imagined that a vessel of boiling water should im- 
part motion to machinery in every department of the arts, and be 
equally adapted to all — should spin and weave threads fine as those of the 
gossamer ; and forge tons of iron into single bars with almost equal rapi- 
dity and ease — raise water from mines, in streams equal to rivers ; and 
extract mountains of mineral from the bowels of the earth — should 
propel carriages, such as no horses could move, with the velocity of wind ; 
and urge ships of every class through the ocean, in spite both of winds 
and waves — should be the means of circulating knowledge at the price of 
waste paper, and of awakening and stimulating the mental capacities 
of men ! In a word, that a little aqueous vapor should revolutionize the 
whole social and political condition of man ; and that after having done 
all this, that it should probably give place to other agents, still more 
powerful and beneficial, which science and observation should discover. 

What a proof is steam of the high destiny that awaits our species ! 
The most fervid imagination cannot realize the importance of those disco- 
veries in science and the arts, of which it is merely the forerunner ; the 
first in that new catalogue of motive agents that are ordained to change 
the condition of men, and to regenerate the earth; for all that is yet done 
is but as the twilight that ushers in the orb of day. Flitherto man has 
been comparatively asleep, or in a state resembling it — insensible of the 
rich inheritance which the Creator has placed at his disposal in the elas- 
tic fluids, and of their adaptation to impart motion to every species of me- 
chanism, How few persons are aware that the grand invention of 
imparting motion to a piston by steam and other elastic fluids, is the pivot 
on which the chief affairs of the world is destined hereafter to turn 'I 
And the time is not distant when, by means of it, the latent energy of the 
gases, or other properties of inert matter, will supersede, in a great de- 
gree, the drudgery of man — will perform nearly all the labor which the 
bones and sinews of our species have hitherto been doomed to accomplish. 
There are persons, however, whose minds biased by the eternal bondage 
in which the mass of our race has always been held, who will startle 
at the idea of the whole becoming an intelligent and highly intellectual 
body. They cannot conceive how the affairs of life are to be continued 
— the execution of innumerable works which the constitution of society 
requires should be performed, if these helots become free. But can they, 
can any one, seriously believe that the all-wise and benevolent Creator 
could possibly have intended that the highest class of beings which he 
has placed on this planet — tlie only one capable of appreciating his 
works and realizing correct ideas of his attributes — that the great por- 
tion of these, should pass through life in incessantly toiling for mere 
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food j — and undergoing privations and sufferings to obtain it, fi om. wlilch 
the lowest animals are exempt? Assuredly not. ^ Had . such been liis 
design, he would not have created them with faculties expressly adapted 

for nobler pursuits. _ , ... 

It is the f^'lory of modern science, that it calls into legitimate use 
both the physical and mental powers of man. It rewards him with 1111- 
merous forces derived from inanimate nature, and instiucts liini in tlie 
application of them, to all, or nearly all, the purposes of life , and even- 
tually it will require from him no greater amount of physical toll, than 
what conduces to the full development of all the energies of his com- 
pound nature. It is destined to awaken that mass of intellect which has 
hitherto lain dormant, and been all but buried in the laboring classes ; 
and to brino- it into active exercise for the benefit of the whole. And for 
auo-ht we know, the “ new earth," spoken of in the scriptures, may refer 
to that state of society, when science has thus relieved man from all iriju 

rious labor when he -will walk erect upon the earth and subdue it, 

rather by his intellect than by the sweat of his brow — when the curse of 
Ignorance will be removed, and with it the tremendous punishment that 
has ever attended it. Then men will no longer enter in shoals into a new 
state of existence in another world, as utterly ignorant of the wonders of 
creative wisdom in this, as if they had never been in it, and had not pos- 
sessed faculties expressly adapted to study and enjoy them. 

There is no truth in the observation of some people, that all discoveries 
of importance are already made ; on the contrary, the era of scientific 
research and the application of science to the arts may be considcinul as 
but commenced. The works of creation will forever furnisli materials for 
the exercise of the most refined intellects, and will reward their labors 
with a perpetual succession of new discoveries. The progress which has 
been made in investigating the laws that govern thci acjueous, al.rno.sph(jrl- 
cal, mineral and vegetable parts of creation, is but a prelude to wluit is 
yet to be done — it is but the clearing of the threshold preparatory to the 
portals of the temple of science being thrown open to the world at hirgm 
There is no profession however matured, no art however advanced, that 
is not capable of further improvement; or that, so far as we can tell, will 
not always be capable of it. If an art be carried to the utmost perfection 
it is capable of in one age, discoveries in others will in time be mado, by 
means of which it will b 6 still further advanced ; for every improveineut 
in one has an effect, moi-e or less direct, on every other. 

The benefits already derived from steam, then, are but as a drop to 
the ocean when compared with those that posterity will realize ; for if 
such great things have been accomplished by it in one century, what may 
not be expected in another ? and another ? It has hoon calculaled that 
two hundred men, with machinery moved by steam, now manufacture tis 
much cotton as would require twenty millions of persons without ma- 
chines; that is, one man by the application of inorganic motive agtmls can 
now produce the same amount of work that formerly rufjuired one Imn- 
dred thousand men. The annual product of machinery in Cxreat Britain, 
a mere spot on the earth, would i-equire the physical CMiergies of one Indf 
the inhabitants of the globe, or four hundred millions of nioii : and the 
various applications of steam in different parts of the world now producf' 
an amount of useful labor, which if performed by manunl stnmgth would 
require the incessant exertions of every human being. Ilence t his great 
amount of labor is so much gained, since it is the result of inorgauized 
forces, and consequently contributes so much to the .sum of human liappi- 
ness. Now if such results have been brought about so quickly and by 
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steam alone, what may not be expected from it, and other aeriform fluids, 
in ages to come, when the progressive improvement of every art and 
every science shall have brought to light not only other agents of the kind, 
but more efficient means of employing them 1 There is no end to the 
beneficial applications of the gases as motive agents, and no limits to the 
power to be derived from them. As long as rain falls or rivers flow — 
while trees (for fuel) grow, or mineral coal is found, man can thus wield 
a power that renders him almost omnipotent. 

The question may be asked, why was not the elastic force of steam 
earlier used as a source of motive power 1 Because, as we observed be- 
fore, men neglected to employ those jsowers of reflection and invention 
whicli God had given them. It certainly formed no part of the Creator’s 
plan of governing the world that they should have so long remained ig- 
norant of its application. He has placed man a.t the liead' of creation and 
furnished him with powers appropriate to his position. Every object in 
nature he can use for good or for evil. They are the materials from 
which he may, as an expert machinist, fabricate at will all that his wants 
require : he may prostitute them to the miseries of himself and his fel- 
lows ; or he may neglect them to the injury of all. It is the order of 
nature that her latent I’esources shall be discovered and applied by diligent 
research. Hence some of the finest specimens of the Creator’s Musdom 
can only be appreciated after careful study, a fact which is itself a jjroof 
of his wisdom and beneficemce, since their realization is thus held out 
as an inducement to investigate them. 

Steam has of course been noticed ever since the heating of water and 
boiling of victuals were practiced. The daily occurrence implied by the 
expression “ the pot boils over” was as common in antediluvian as in mo- 
dern times ; and hot water thus raised was one of the earliest observed 
facts connected with the evolution of vapor. From allusions in the most 
ancient writings, we may gather that the phenomena exhibited by steam 
were closely observed of old. Thus Job in describing Leviathan alludes 
to the puffs or volumes that issue from under the covers of boiling vessels. 
'' By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of 
the morning ; out of his nostrils goeth smoke [steam] as out of a seething 
pot or cauldron.” In the early use of the vessels last named, and before 
experience had rendered the management of them easy and safe, females 
would naturally endeavour to prevent the savory contents of their pots 
from flying off in vapor; hence attempts to confine it by covers; and 
when these did not fit sufficiently close, a cloth or some similar substance 
interposed between it and the edge of the vessel, would readily occur ; 
and a stone or other weight placed upon the top to Iceep all tight would 
also be very natural. Then as the fluid began again to escape, further 
efforts would be made to retain it by additional weights. In this manner, 
doubtless many a contest was kept up between a pot and its owner, till 
one gained the victory ; and we need not the testimony of historians to 
determine which this was. In those times it was not generally known 
that a boiling cauldron contained a spirit, impatient of control — that the 
vessel was the generator of an Irresistible power, and th.e ooven* a safety- 
valve ; and that the preservation of the contents and the secniity of 
the operator depended upon letting the cover alone, or not overloading 
it : — hence it no doubt often happened that the confined vapor throw out 
the contents with violence, and then it was that primitive cooks began to 
perceive that there was death as well as life in a boiling pot. In this 
manner, we suppose females wore the first experimenters on steam, and 
the earliest witnesses of steam boiler explosions. 
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The domestic exhibitions of the force of steam must have excited the 
attention of mechanicians in every age, nor could its capabilities of over- 
coming resistances opposed to it, have escaped them. Thus we find that 
experimenters are almost always said to have derived the first hint from 
a culinary vessel ; hence the Marquis of Worcester, according to a tradi- 
tion, had his attention drawn to the use of this fluid to raise water, by 
witnessing, while a prisoner in the Tower of London, the lid of a boiler 
thrown off by the vapor — but the anecdote is of much older date, and 
was applied to many others before his time as well as since. Vitruvius 
illustrates his views respecting the appearance of springs on mountains, 
hy a cauldron which, he says, when two thirds filled with water and heat- 
ed by the fire, “ communicates the heat to the water; and this on account 
of its natural porosity, receiving a strong inflation from the heat, not only 
fills the vessel, but swelling with the steam and raising the cover, over- 
flows,” &c. (Book viii, chap. 3.) Such occurrences are nature’s hints, 
hy attention to which important discoveries have always been made. 
Even when people in former times were injured by the explosion of a 
cauldron, the misfortune should have been considered as an indication of 
nature to employ the force thus developed — and also as a punishment 
for having neglected to do so. Nay, we don’t see why such occurrences 
may not, in this view of them, be considered providential, as well as simi- 
lar ones, which theological writers avail themselves of, to establish a 
similar doctrine. 

There are intimations that the elastic force of steam was employed by 
several people of antiquity, but the details of its application are unfortu- 
nately not known. Some relics of its use, as well as that of heated air, 
are to be found in the deceptions practiced by the heathen priesthood. Its 
application for similar purposes was continued till comparatively modern 
times, for it was the animating principle in the eolipilic idols of the middle 
ages ; and, from an incidental notice of some experiments of a G-reek archi- 
tect, it is probable that the trembling of the earth, and other horrors expe- 
rienced by those who were initiated into the greater mysteries of ancient 
worship, were also effected by steam. Artificial thunder, lightning from 
the vapor of inflammable liquids, and unearthly music, were produced by 
its means. Some of the tricks performed by the Pythoness and her co- 
adjutors at Delphos seemed to have been matured by it. The famous 
tripod against which she leaned is represented as a brazen vessel from 
which a miraculous vapor arose. Steam was one of the agents of decep- 
tion in trials of ordeal. Those persons condemned to undergo that of 
boiling water, were protected by the priests (when it was their interest 
or inclination to do so) by admitting a concealed stream of steam into the 
lower part of the cauldron containing tepid water — the consequent agita- 
tion of the liquid and the ascent of the vapor that escaped condensation 
presented to the ignorant aiid unsuspecting beholders every appearance 
of genuine ebullition. On similar occasions air was forced through the 
liquid in the dark ages. 

Ancient priests, both among the Jews and heathen, were from their 
■ordinary duties necessarily conversant with the generation of steam. Its 
elastic force could not therefore escape the shrewd observers among them. 
Sacrifices were frequently hoiledin huge cauldrons, several of which were 
permanently fixed in the vicinity of temples — in “ the boiling places” as 
their locations are named by Ezekiel, “ where the ministers of the house 
shall boil the sacrifice of the people,’’ (See an example from Herodotus 
at page 200.) It would seem moreover as if some of the boilers were 
made on the principle of Papin’s Digester, in which bones were softened 
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by ‘ high steam’ — at any rate a distinction is made between seething pots 
and cauldrons, and from the manner in which both are mentioned they 
seem to have been designed for different purposes ; the former to seethe 
or soften bones, the latter to boil the flesh in only. “ They masted the 
passover with fire, but the other offerings sod they in pots and in caul- 
drons.” (2 Chr. chap, xxxv, 13.) “Set on a pot, set it on, and also 
\ pour water into it. G-ather the pieces thereof into it, even every good 
'.piece, the thigh and the shoulder; fill it with the choice bones. Take 
the choice of the flock and burn [or heap] also the bones under it, and make 
it hoil loell, and let them seethe the hones of it therein.” (Ezek. xxiv. 3, 5.) 
The opinion of the Jews having close vessels in which steam was raised 
higher tlian in common cauldrons is also rendered probable from the fact 
that the Chinese, a contemporary people, employ similar ones, and which 
from their tenacity to ancient devices have probably been used by them 
from times anterior to those of the prophet. {Davis’ Chinese, ii, 271. 
John Bell’s Travels, 1, 296 and ii, 13.) 

Similar processes have been common with chemists in all ages, in the 
making of extracts, and sometimes in preparing food. There is an ex- 
ample in Porta’s Natural Magic. He tells us (in the xlli chap, on distil- 
lation) that he has restored persons at the point of death to health by “ an 
essence extracted out of flesh.” He directs three capons to be dressed 
and boiled “ a whole day in a glass vessel close stopt, until the bones and 
flesh and all the substance be dissolved into liquor.” 

Some of the ancient philosophers, who were close observers of nature, 
compared the earth to a cauldron, in which wa.ter is heated by internal 
fires; and they explained the phemonena of earthquakes by the accumu- 
lation of steam in subterraneous caverns, until its elastic energy rends the 
superincumbent strata for a vent. Vitruvius explains by it the existence 
of boiling sprlng.s. In the reign of Justinian, Anthemius, an architect and 
rnatluunatician illustrated several natural phenomena by it; but of this we 
should probably never have heard, had it not been for a quarrel between 
him and his next door neighbor, Zeno, the rhetorician. This oi-ntor 
a[)pears to have inherited a considerable share of credulity and supersti- 
tion, which gave his antagonist the advantage. Anthemius, we are in- 
formed, had several steam boilers in the lower part of his house, from 
each of which a pipe conveyed the vapor above, and by some mechanism, 
of which no account has been preserved, he shook the house of his enemy 
as by a real earthquake, upon which the frightened Zeno rushed to the 
senn.re “ and declared in a tragic style that a mere mortal must yield to 
the power of an antagonist who shook the earth with the trident of 
Neptune.” 

d'here are reasons for believing that the expansive force of the steam 
which was evolved in heating the immense volumes of water for the hot 
baths at Borne, was employed to elevate and discharge the contents of the 
boilers. Sir W. Grell has given, in his Pompeiana, a repro.seiitiition of a 
set of cauldrons belonging to the Thermm, at Pompeii, derived from im- 
pres.sions left in the mortar or cement in which they were embedded, It 
would seem that several scries or sets were used, each consisting of thrqe 
close hollers (in shape not unlike modern stills,) placed directly upon, and 
connected by pipes to each other. The manner in which they were con- 
nected is not known; Gell says by a species of siphon. The lowest 
boiler was the largest and was placed directly over the furnace; and the 
arrang(;ment was such, that when any part of the boiling liquid was with- 
drawn, an equal quantity, already warmed, entered from the next holler 
above, which at the same time derived a supply from the uppermost one ; 
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tkis last being always kept filled by a pipe from tbe aqueduct or castel- 
lum. Remains of tbe pipes, cocks, copper fiues, &c. have been found in 
abundance, but tbe details of the heating apparatus and those connected 
with the elevation and distribution of the liquid have not been ascer- 
tained : this is to be regretted because, from the number and magnitude 
of the hot baths at Rome, the operations of boiling and dispersing the 
water must have been conducted on a scale far more extensive than any 
thing in modern times — the most extensive breweries and distilleries 
not excepted. Some idea of the operations may be derived from the fact 
that a single establishment could accommodate two thousand persons with 
warm, or rather liot, baths at the same time. Seneca, in a letter to Luci- 
lius, says “ there is no dilFerence between the heat of the baths and a 
lioiling furnace and it would, he observes, appear to a reasonable man 
as a sufficient punishment to wash a condemned criminal in them. The 
persons who had the charge of heating in- close vessels and distributing 
dally such large quantities of water, must necessarily have been conver- 
sant with the mechanical properties of steam, and with economical modes 
of generating it. In some cases the water was heated by passing through 
a colled copper tube, like a distiller’s -vv'arm, which was embedded in fire. 
We have previously remarked that the Romans also heated water by 
making it pass through the hollow grates of a furnace. (See Pompeii, 
vol. i, 196, and Gell’s Pompeiana.) 

Besides the various applications of heated air and of vapor already 
noticed, there is in problem XLV of Heron’s Spirttalia, a description of 
a close boiler, from the upper part of which a current issues that supports 
at some distance above the boiler a light ball like those that are made to 
play on jets of water. (See the annexed figure. No. 179.) The whir- 
ling eoUpile, No. 180, is the subject of probletn L — and is the earliest 
representation of a machiiae moved by steam that is extant. It consists 

of a small hollow sphere, from 
which two short tubes proceed 
in the line of its axis, and whose 
ends are bent in opposite direc- 
tions. The sphere is suspend- 
ed between two columns, their 
upper ends being pointed and 
bent towards each other. One 
of these columns was hollow and 
conveyed steam from the boiler 
into the sphere, and the escape 
of the vapor from the small 
tubes by its reaction imparted a 
revolving motion to the sphere. 
These two applications of steam 
have been considered the result 
of a fortunate random thought, 
which Heron, or some other old 
mechanic, stumbled on by a species of chance medley, whereas they cer- 
tainly indicate an intimate though it may be a limited acquaintance with 
the mechanical properties of that fluid. We should never suppose that 
this elegant application of the jet to sustain a ball in the air was the fruit 
of a first attempt to use steam, much less that the complex movement of 
the whirling eolipile was another thought of the moment. Did any 
xnodern experimenter in hydraulics ever hit upon the suspension of a ball 
by a jet of water in his first essays, or devise Barker’s mill at a sitting, 
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without having evei- heard of either No more than any old mechanician 
ever invented the above before experimental researches on steam had be- 
came familiar to him, if not to his contemporaries. Besides, there have 
been within the last half century not less than half a dozen patents taken 
out for rotai'y steam engines identical in principle with the whirling 
eolipile. The fact seems to be that Heron selected the two devices 
above, on the same principle as the rest of the illustrations, i. e. such as 
in his judgment would be the most interesting.'' 

From a remark of Vitruvius in the first book of his Architecture, chap. '6, 
we learn that those portable steam machines named Eol^nles, (from Eolus 
the god of wind, and their application to create artificial winds) were in 
common use in his time. Speaking of the town of Mytilcne, he observes 
that the inhabitants were subject to‘ colds, in those seasons when cer- 
tain winds blew j and which might have been in some degree avoided 
by a more proper disposition of the streets. “ Wind, [he remarks] is only 
a current of air, flowing with uncertain motion ; — it arises froip the action 
of heat upon moisture — the violence of the heat forcing out the blasts of 
air. That this is the fact, the brass eolipiles make evident ; — for the op- 
erations of the heavens and nature may be discovered by the action of 
artificial machines. These brass eolipiles are hollow and have a very nar- 
row aperture, by which they arc Jilled with water, and then placed on the 
fire : — before they become hot, {key emit no efibivia, but as soon as the boater 
begins to boil, they send forth a vehement blast.” As these instruments 
have been adapted to a great variety of purposes, as well as being inti- 
mately connected with this part of our subject, we shall notice them with 
some detail. From the times of Vitruvius to those of Des Cartes, and up 
to the present century, they have been used as philosophical instruments 
to illustrate the nature of winds and meteors, as well as for other scien- 
tific pursuits. They were used as substitutes for bellows in blast furna- 
ces and ordinary fires. The draft of chimneys was increased by means 
of them. They were made to produce music and disperse perfumes. 
They constituted the distilling vessels of the alchymists, and in another 
form were employed as weapons of war, and were even deified in the 
steam idols of old. They were the first instruments employed to raise 
water by steam, and the first to produce motion by it ; and hence they 
constitute the germ of modern steam engines, to which we may add that 
they led to the invention of steam guns. (See Martin’s Philosophy, vol. 
ii, 90.) They are commonly made of iron, brass, or strong copper, Itav- 
ing a short neck in which a very minute opening is made. In order to 
charge one with water (or other liquid) it is placed on a fire until nearly 
red hot ; it is then taken off, and the neck placed in water or the whole 
plunged in it, which, as the vessel cools, takes the place of the air driven 
out by the heat. It is then jilaced on a brazier of charcoal or otlier fire 
until steam is rapidly evolved and discharged with violence at the orifice. 

Vitruvius has not mentioned the particular purposes for which eolipiles 
were used by the Romans. It is however known that they wore em- 
ployed as bellows for exciting fires ; and as this was not for want of the 
latter instruments, they must have had properties which rendered them 


hulls dancing on jets of water and air, were a favorite accompaniment of the old 
garden water works, and hydraulic organs, &c. of Italy, where the device lias probably 
been in use since the times of the Republic: the amusement of children with peas on 
the ends of tobacco pipes or reeds is in imitation of it : the current of air blown 
throngli the perpendicular tube keeps the tiny globe some inches above the orifice, 
where its motions, varying with the force of the current, produce a very agreeable 
effect 
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preferable, on some occasions, to bellows. One perhaps was their occu- 
pying little room on the hearth ; and another, their requiring no attendant 
to keep up the blast. It has already been observed (page 237-8,) that 
human bellows-blowers formed part of the large domestic establishments 
in ancient Egypt, and Nos. 103 and 104 of our illustrations represent 
some at work in one of the kitchens of the Pharaohs. The practice was 
probably common among all the celebrated nations of old, and we know 
that it was continued in Europe till the sixteenth century if not later. 
To supersede these workmen might therefore have been one reason for 
the employment of eolipiles. 

In a Latin collection of “ Emblems human and divine,'^ (Prague, 1601,) 
there is a device of one of the old Counts of Hapsburg, which consists 
of a blowing eolipile with a stream of vapor issuing from it, and the 
motto Lassus Juvo. (Vol. ii, 372.) The same device is also given in a 
treatise on Heroic Symbols, Antwerp, 1634. Hence this ancient domes- 
tic instrument was adopted on such occasions as well as the bellows, 
syringe, watering pot, &c. 

Eivius in commenting on the eolipiles mentioned by Vitruvius describes 
those in use in his own time, (A. Z). 1548,) and gives several figures, from 
which we have selected the first three of the following ones. 
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Rivius names them “ wind holders” and “fire blowers.” He says they 
were made in various shapes and of different materials, and were used 
“to blow the fire like a pair of bellows.” Some, designed for other pur- 
poses, that will presently be mentioned, were made of gold or silver and 
richly ornamented, as represented above. At a subsequent period of the 
sixteenth century. Cardan gave a figure of one. (See No. 1S4.) Fludd, 
Porta and other old writers also describe them. The latter, in book xix, 
chap. 3, of his Natural Magic, speaks of them as used in houses to blow 
fires. Sir Hugh Platte, in 1594, published a figure and description of 
“ a rounde ball of copper, or latton [brass’] that blows the fyre verie 
stronglie by the attenuation of the water into ayre.” 

Bishop Wilkins, in his Mathematical Magic, (published in 1648) speaks 
of eolipiles as then common. They are made, he obsexwes, “ of some 
such material as may endure the fire, having a small hole, at which they 
are filled with water, and out of which (when the vessels are heated) the 
air doth issue forth with a strong and lasting violence. These are fre- 
quently mei for the exciting and contracting of heat in the melting of 
glasses or metals. They may also be contrived to be serviceable for sun- 
dry other pleasant uses, as for the moving of sails in a chimney corner, 
the motion of which sails may be apjdied to the turning of a spit, or the 
like.” (Book ii, chap. 1.) Kircher has given a figure of an eolipile 
turning a joint of meat, (as indicated by the Bishop) in the first volume 






of His Mundus Siihterraneus, page 203.) We do not remember to hare 
met widi a figure of an eolipile applied to tbe fusing of glass or metal, 
except in the Aula &uhierranea of Lazarus Erckers (or Erckern) on Me- 
tallurgy, published in German, in 1672, and which, like that of Agricola, 
is illustrated with numerous cuts. The author was superintendent of the 
mines of Hungary, Germany, and the Tyrol, under three Emperors, and 
his work is said to contain every thing necessary to be known in the 
assaying of metals. The annexed figure is copied from the fifth edition, 

(with notes) published at Frankfort on 
the Mayn, in 1736. It is named Wine 
tupfferne kugel darinn wasser ist, wird 
uhers feuer gesekt, mid an statt Eines 
hlas-halgs gehraacht, and is represented 
as smelting copper ore in a cupelo fur- 
nace. Erckers has figured it twice — 
at pages 1 and 136. 

It is not a little singular that this 
mode of increasing the intensity of 
fires by a jet of steam directed into the 
burning fuel has recently been patent- 
ed both in this country and Europe. 
It does not however appear to have 
answered the expectations formed of 
it, since it has never come into general 
use, nor are we aware that it is at 
No, 185. SmeitiM ore with the blast of an present employed at all. Two obvi- 

ous discx’epancies between ancient and 
modern applications of steam for such purposes may here be noticed, since 
they will, we think, account for the failure of the latter : one is in the 
nature of the fuel — the other in the temperature of the blast. In the old 
eolipiles, the steam, having but a very minute passage tlirough which to 
escape, was raised to a temperature which far exceeded that which is 
generated in ordinary steam engine boilers — the vapor was perfectly in- 
visible, and its escape only known by the sound of the blast, and its effect 
on the fire. But in late experiments the current consisted of steam loaded 
with moisture — a mass of aqueous globules poured into the fire, instead of 
the rarefied and glowing aura that rushed with such impetuous velocity 
from eolipiles. The powerful effect of the latter on fires of wood and 
charcoal is unquestionable, but the results of similar blasts on other kinds 
of fuel (as stone coal) has not yet we believe been sufficiently ascertained. 
Another difference consisted in the dimensions of the volumes of the 
blasts : — the one from the eolipile was small and compact — that of the 
other large and diffuse, a circumstance .that may account still further for 
the different results; fork should be remembered that in using an eolipile 
it is not the jet of steam alone that is impelled against the burning fuel, 
but a volume of atmospheric air is set in motion by the blast and carried 
into the fire along with it : the same thing takes place in using a, common 
bellows, more air being forced against the fire- than, what issues from the 
nozzle ; and hence as the velocity of the jet from an eolipile was much 
greater and the jet itself smaller than those of modern applications of 
steam for the same purpose, a luuch larger proportion of a,ir was also 
borne along with it. It is probable that on particular occasions the an- 
cients filled them with oil or spirituous liquors instead of water, in order 
to promote a more rapid combustion. 

The idea of increasing the heat- of fires by water is very old. Pliny 
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says that charcoal which has been wetted gives out more heat than that 
which is always kept dry. (Nat. Hist. B. xxxiii, cap. 5.) Dr. Fryer 
speaks of “ water cast on sea coal” rendering the heat more intense. 
(Travels, Lon. 1698, p. 290.) 

If there was no evidence that eolipiles had been moulded into various 
shapes of men, animals, &c. we might have concluded that such was the 
fact from what is known of the practice of the ancients. Whenever the 
design, action or movement of a machine or implement corresponded at 
all with those of men, it was sure to resemble them in form, if its use could 
possibly admit of it. The taste for such things was universal in fornier 
times, and is to a certain extent indulged in hll times. It seems inhe- 
rent in savage people; hence their grotesque and monstrous statues or idols, 
speaking heads and other androidu of the old mechanics. There has in 
fact always been a predominating disposition to imitate the human form ; 
and in accordance with it, eolipiles were made to assume the figures of 
men, boys, &c. the blast escaping from the eyes, mouth, or other parts of 
the figure. Even so late as the seventeenth century we are told that “ to 
render eolipiles more agreeable, they commonly make them in the form 
of a head, with a hole at the mouth.” (Ozanam’s Mathematical and Phy- 
sical Recreations, English translation, London, 1708, 419.) It was in- 
deed natural that these machines should be made to resemble figures of 
the god from whom they were named. An old one is described in the 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities as “ made in the shape of a short fat man 
with very slender arms, in a curious wig, cheeks extremely swollen, a 
hole behind for filling it, and a small one at the mouth for the blast.” 

Most readers are aware that tenures by which lands were held in the 
middle ages were often based on the most trifling and ridiculous consi- 
derations. Camden has noticed a great number in his .Brittannia, and in 
the description of the county of Suffolk, there is one which seems to have 
had reference to the employment of an eolipile ; but whether it had or not, 
there is in Dr. Plott’s History of Shropshire an account of one of these 
“merry tenures” in which blowing the fire with an eolipile formed part 
of the duty required. The instrument was of the human form and de- 
signated, like many other domestic utensils, by the soubriquet “ Jaclc” 
“Jack of Hilton, a little hollow image of brass, about twelve inches high, 
with his i-lght hand on his head and his left on pego,” blo7vs the fire in 
Hilton-hall every new year’s day, while the Lord of Essington drives a 
goose three times round it, before it is to be roasted and eaten by the 
Lord of Hilton or his deputy. In some accounts it is stated that the 
image blew the fire whilo the goose was roasting, which is more proba 
ble than the other. The custom is supposed to have been continued at 
Hilton-hall from the tenth or eleventh to the seventeenth century. This 
image is considered by some writers as an ancient idol. 

From the above use of eolipiles it will be perceived that there is a 
similar analogy between them and machines to raise water by steam, as 
between pumps and' bellows ; every device for blowing a fire having ueen 
used to i-aise liquids. 

It will readily be imagined that these blowing images offered too many 
advantages to escape being pressed into the secret services of the temples, 
even supposing they did not originate in them. .By charging the interior 
with different fluids the results could be varied according to circum- 
stances, and if an inflammable linuid was employed, as oil, spirits of wine, 
turpentine, &c. &g. streams and flashes of fire could be made to shoot 
from any or every part of the figure. Enough is known to convince us 
that such things were often done. Notwithstanding all the care of the 
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old priests to conceal, and when concealment was impracticable to des- 
troy their apparatus, some specimens of their machinery have come down. 
In the fifteenth or early part of the sixteenth century, an eolipilic idol of 
the ancient Grermans was found in making some excavations, and is we 
believe still extant. A figure of it is inserted in the second volume of 
Montfaucon’s Antiquities. It is made of a peculiar species of bronze and 
is between three and four feet in height, and the body two and a half in 
circumference. Its appearance is very uncouth. It is without drapery, 
with one knee on the ground, the right hand on the head, and the left, 
which is broken off, rested upon the thigh. The cavity for the liquid 
holds about seven gallons, and there are two openings for the escape of 
the vapor, one at the mouth and the other in the forehead. These 
openings were stopped with plugs of wood, and the priests had secret 
means of applying the fire. It appears from Weber and other German 
writers on the subject that this idol was made to express various passions 
of the deity it rejn’esented, with a view to extort offerings and sacrifi- 
ces from the deluded worshippers ; and that the liquid was inflammable. 
When the demands of the piaests were not complied with, the ire? of the god 
was expressed by sweat (steam) oozing from all parts of his l)ody ; and 
if the people still remained olidurate, his fury became terrible : rnurmurs, 
hello wings, and even thunderbolts (the wooden plugs) burst from him ; 
flashes or streams of fire rushed from his mouth and head, and pi'osently 
he was enveloped in clouds of smoke; when the people, horror stricken, 
consented to comply with the requisitions. It is very evident from the 
accounts that the priests had the means of rapidly increasing or diminish- 
ing the intensity of the fire, as the disposition of the worshippers re(]uired 
the idol to express approbation or displeasure. It further appears tlmt the 
monks in the middle ages made use of this idol, and found it not the least 
effectual of their wonder-working machines. It was in fact in this man- 
ner chiefly that the great body of ecclesiastics then maintained their in- 
fluence over the multitude. The very same devices which thenr prede- 
cessors had found effectual in the temples of Osiris, Ceres, and Bacchus, 
Were repeated ; and such images of the heathen gods and goddesses as 
had escaped destruction were converted into those of Cluustian saints, 
and being repaired were made to perform the same miracles which they 
had done before in pagan Greece and Rome. Monks, as we have before 
observed, were then the most expert mechanicians, and some of their 
most elaborate productions were imitations of ancient androidii — and 
the speaking heads of Bacon, Robert of Lincoln, Gerbert and Albertus, 
were considered proofs of an intercourse subsisting between their owners 
and spirits, as much so as in the cases of Orpheus and Odin, and other 
ma^cians of old. 

The name of the German idol is written differently : Puster, Piaster, 
Plusterich, Buestard, Busterich, are all names given to it and the deity it 
represents. The name is said to be derived from the Saxon verb j)ustcn, 
to blow — or puster i a bellows : this shows its connection with the eolipile 
as a “ fire blower ; and it is probable that from these eolipilic idols the 
term “ a pretend (ir to inspiration,” is derived. (See Dictionary 

Trevoux. Art. Poster.) This ancient steam idol was, A. D. 1546, placed 
for safe keeping in the fortress of Sunderhausen, where it remained dur- 
ing the last century. 

How singular that steatii should have been among the motive agents 
of the most ancient idols of Egypt (as the Statue of Memnon and others) 
and in some of the deified images of Europe ! That it should formerly 
have been employed with tremendous effect to delude men, to lock them 
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in ignorance ; while it now contributes so largely to enlighten and benefit 
mankind. These instances of early applications of steam make us regret 
that detailed descriptions of the various apparatus have not been preserved. 
Many ingenious devices were evidently employed, and although we con- 
demn the contrivers of such as were used for purposes of delusion, we 
cannot but admire the ingenuity which even these men displayed, in ex- 
hibiting before a barbarous people their gods in the most imposing man- 
ner and with such terrific effect — in making idols express by means of 
steam approbation and anger with the voice of thunder or the hissing 
of dragons, and causing them to appear and disappear in clouds of smoke 
and sheets of flame. 

It is probable from the antiquity of these idols and of eolipiles that 
allusions to both might be found in the Bible. May not such expressions 
as “ the blast of his mouth,” “ the blast of the terrible ones,” “ the blast 
of his nostrils,” &c. have i-eference to eolipiles or steam idols of old 1 
“ Their molten images [says Isaiah] are wind and confusion.” Hospita- 
bly receiving a traveler into the house during a storm, and protecting 
him from the inconvenient heat of the fire when urged by an eollpile,«my 
be alluded to by the same prophet in the following passage ; “ Thou hast 
been a strength to the poor, a strength to the needy in his distress, a i-e- 
fuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat when the blast of the terrible 
ones is as a storm against the walls.” The expression ‘ terrible ones,’ 
probably referring to the hideous forms into which we have already seen 
those blowing instruments were moulded. Eolus the god of winds was 
represented “ with swoln cheeks, like one who with main force blows 
a blast, with wings on his shoulders and a fiery countenance.” Idols 
were always made of a terrific form, and are so made by barbarous jteo- 
ple at the present day. When God is personified as blowing on the fire, 
IS there not an allusion to these instruments 1 

Eusebius, in the third book of his life of Constantine, says that when 
images were subverted, among other things found in some of them were 
" small faggots of sticks” — perhaps the remains of fuel employed to raise 
steam in them.'^ 

From the observation of one of the early travelers into the East, it 
seems that eolipiles were employed even in war and with great effect. 
Carpini, in the account of his travels, A. D. 1286, describes a species of 
eollpile of the human form, and apparently charged with an inflammable 
liquid, as having been used in a battle between the Mongals and the 
troops of Prester John. The latter, he says, caused a number of hollow 
figures to be made of copper, which resembled men, and being charged 
with some combustible substance, ” were set upon horses, each liaving a 
man behind on the horse with a pair of bellows, to stir up the fire. 
When approaching to give battle, these mounted images were first sent 
forward against the enemy, and the men who rode behind set firo by some 
means to the combustibles, and blew strongly with their bellows ; and the 
Mongal men and horses were burnt with wild fire and the air was dark- 
ened with smoke.”^ Supposing these eolipiles to have been charged 
with alcohol or spirit of wine, they must have been (as we see they were) 
of terrible effect, since, as modern expei-iments show, a jet of flame from 
each might have extended to a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet. 

Besides blowing directly upon or against a fire, eolijjiles were employed 
to increase the draft of chimneys, for which purpose the jet rose perpen- 
dicularly from the centre of the dome, as in No. 181. One or two stand- 
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ing on the hearth and heated by the fire, close to which they were placed, 
the vapor rushed through the orifice and drove the smoke before it ; and 
at the same time induced a current of atmospheric air to follow in the 
same direction. Sometimes those designed for this purpose had a handle 
or bail to suspend them over the fire, as No. 183. As several ancient 
domestic customs still prevail in Italy, and numerous culinary and other 
implements found in Herculaneum and Pompeii are similar to those now 
used, it might be supposed that some relics of eolipiles and their uses 
would be still met with in that country. The supposition has been veri- 
fied ; for we are informed that these instruments are, or were in the 
seventeenth century, “ commonly made use of in Italy to cure smoaky 
chimneys, for being bung over the fire, the blast arising from them carries 
up the loitering smoke along with it” — and again, “ an eollpile has been 
sometimes placed in a chimney where it can be heated, the vapor of which 
serves to drive the smoke up the chimney.” This application of steam, 
it will be perceived, is similar to that lately adopted to increase the draft 
of chimneys of locomotive carriages. 

' Hivlus mentions another use of eolipiles. He says some were made 
of gold, silver and other costly metals, and were filled with scented 
water, “ to cause a pleasant temperature, to refresh the spirit and rejoice 
the heart, not only of the healthy but also of the sick.” Pie observes 
that they were used for these purposes in the halls and chambers of the 
wealthy. Rhenanus, an old German writer, who died in 1547, enumera- 
ting the treasures belonging to the ancient church at Mentz, mentions 
eolipiles in the form of “ silver cranes, in the belly of which was put fire” 
and which gave out “ a sweete .savour of perfumes by the 'open beake.” 
Seneca has observed that perfumes were sometimes disseminated in the 
amphitheatres, by being mixed with boiling water, so that the odor rose 
and was diffused by the steam. We learn from Shakespeare that perfum- 
ing rooms was common in his time, the neglect of cleanliness rendering 
such operations necessary. It is probable that he refers to the same pro- 
cess as that mentioned by Rivius. “ Being entertained for a perfumer, 
as I was smoking a room.” “ Much ado about Nothing,” Act 1, Seme 3. 

Eolipiles were also employed to produce music. By adapting trum- 
pets, flutes, clarionets, and other wind Instruments to the neck or orifice 
of one, they wei’e sounded as by currents of air. This application of 
eolipiles is probably codval with their invention. It is indeed only a 
variation of the supposed musical apparatus of the Memnonian Statue, 
and of the devices described by Heron. All the old writers on eolipiles 
mention it. Fludd figures a variety of instruments sounded by currents 
of steam ; and Rivius, after noticing the use of eolipiles for blowing fires 
and fumigating rooms, observes “they are also made to produce music, 
the steam passing through reeds or organ pipes, so as to cause astonish- 
ment in those who have no idea of such wonderful operations.” Gerbert 
applied eolipiles in place of bellows to sound an organ at Rbeims in the 
tenth century j and the instrument according to William of Malmsbury 
was extant two hundred years afterwards. (During the middle ages, 
the churchmen were the only organ makers ; and even so late as the 
sixteenth century, they retained the manufacture chiefly in their own 
hands : in the household book of Henry VIII. mention is made, of two 
payments of ten pounds each to John, or “Sir John, the organ maker,” 
of whom the editor says, ‘ it is almost certain that he was a priest.’) 

The preceding notice of eolipiles is due to them as the true germ of 
modern steam engines, for such they were, whether the latter be considei*- 
ed as devices for raising water only, or as machines to move others. Wc 
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have seen that the oldest apparatus moved by steam, of which there is 
any account, was an eolipile suspended on its axis, at once both boiler 
and engine, (No. 180) and we shall find that the first attempts to raise 
water by the same fluid were made with the same instruments. Indeed, 
all the early experiments on steam were made with eolipiles, and all the 
first steam machines were nothing else. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Employment of steam in former times — Claims of various people to the steam eng-ino — Application 
of steam as a motive agent, perceived by Roger Bacon— Other modern inventions and discoveries known 

to him— Spanish steam-ship in 1543 — Official documents relating to it— Remarks on tliose ^Antiquity of 

paddle-wheels as propellers— Project of the author for propelling vessels— Kxperiniouts on steam 
in the sixteenth century— Jerome Cardan— Vacuum formed by the condensation of steam, known to the 
Alchymists— Experiments from Fiudd— Others from Porta— Expansive force of steam illustrated by old 

authors— Interesting example of raising water by steam from Porta— Mathosi us, Cnnini and Besson 

Device for raising hot water from Decaus— Invention oftho steam engine claimed by Arago for Prance- 
Nothing new in the apparatus of Decaus, nor in tlie principle of its operation— Hot springs— Geysers— 
Boilers with tubular spouts— Eolipiles— Observations on Docaus— Writings of Porta— Claims of Arngo 
in behalf of Docaus untenable— Instances of hot water raised by steam in the arts— Manufacture of soap— 
Discovery of iodine— Ancient soap makers— Soap vats in Pompeii— Manipulations of unciou t mechanics— 
Loss of ancient writings — ^Large sums anciently expended on soap — Logic of Omar. 


It will have been perceived from the preceding chapter that eolipiles 
for blowing fires and for other purposes were formerly common, and conse- 
quently that people were familiar with the generation of steam, and of 
high steam too, long before modern steam engines were known. Of the 
applications of this fluid to produce motion or raise liquids, durincr the 
long period that intervened between the time of Heron and the introduc- 
tion of printing into Europe, scarcely any thing is known j yet there can 
be no doubt that it was occasionally used to a limited extent for one pur- 
pose or the other, and perhaps for both. 

As the origin and early progress of the steam engine are necessarily con- 
nected with this part of our subject, the inquisitive reader will not object 
to dwell a little upon it, although some parts of the detail do not relate 
directly to the elevation of liquids. 

From the important and increasing influence of the steam engine on 
human affairs, a controversy has arisen between writers of different na- 
tions respecting the claims of their countrymen to its invention ; and some 
acrimonious feelings have been displayed. This is to be regretted as 
fostering prejudices and passions which it is the province of philosophers 
to eradicate ^not to chensh. National vauntlngs may form articles in 
the creed, as they are made to contribute to the capital of politicians : 
but should find no place in that of a savan. Philosophy, like Christianltv 
contemplates mankind as one family, and recognizes no sectional boast- 
ing. Neither science nor the arts are confined by degrees of longitude 

nor are the scintillations of genius to be measured by degrees from the 

equator. As in the republic of letters, so in that of science and the arts, 
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geographical distinctions respecting the abode of its citizens should be 
unknown. i 

A few scattered relics of ingenious men who flourished in the dark 
ages are still extant, which serve to convince us that experimental re- 
searches of sonae of the monks and other ardent inquirers after knowledge 
in those times were more extensive, and evinced a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the principles of natural philosophy, than is generally 
surmised. The following remarks of Roger Bacon are an instance. From 
them we may safely infer that he was aware of the elastic force of steam 
and its applicability to propel vessels on water and carriages on land. 
That he was acquainted with gunpowder is generally ad ^y tted. and it 
would seem that neither diving bells nor suspension bridge^scaped him; 
“ Men mtiy construct for the wants of navigation such ma,cl lines that 
the greatest vessels, directed by a single man, shall cut through the rivers 
and seas with more rapidity than if they were propelled by rowers ; 
chariots may be constructed which, without horses, shall run with imrriea- 
surable speed. Men may conceive machines which could bear the diver, 
without danger, to the depth of the waters. Men could invent a multi- 
tude of other engines and useful instruments, such as bridges that shall 
span the broadest rivers without any intermediate support. Art has its 
thunders more terrible than those of heaven. A small quantity of matter 
produces a horrible explosion, accompanied by a bright light ; and this 
may be repeated so as to destroy a city or entire battalions.” 

Bacon was not a man to speak or write in this manner at random. His 
experiments led him to the conclusions he has thus recorded, for he was 
bjy far the most talented and indefatigable experimental philosopher of 
hts age. His discoveries liowever were not understood, or their impor- 
tance not appreciated, for he was imprisoned ten years as a practiser of 
magic, &c. There is a remark in his treatise “ on the secret works of 
arta,nd nature,” that is too valuable to be omitted: he says a person who 
is perfectly acquainted with the manner that nature observes in her opera- 
tions, can not only rival but surpass her. “ That he was acquainted with 
rarefaction of air, and the structure of the air pump, is past contradic- 
tion.” He was (says Dr. Friend) the miracle of the times he lived in, 
and the greatest genius perhaps for mechanical knowledge which ever 
appeared in the world since Archimedes. The camera obscura and 
telescope were known to him, and he has described the mode of making 
reading glasses. Most of the operations now used in chemistry are 
said to be described or mentioned by him. A description of his laborato- 
ry and of the experiments he made, with a sketch of the various appara- 
tus employed, would have been infinitely more valuable than all the 
volumes on scholastic divinity that were ever written. 

In 1543, a naval officer under Charles V. is said to have propelled a 
ship of two hundred tons, by steam, in the harbor of Barcelona, No 
account of his machinery is extant, except that he had a large copper 
boiler, and that paddle wheels were suspended over the sides of the 
vessel. Like all old inventor's he refused to explain the mechanism. The 
following account was furnished for publication by the superintendent of 
the Spanish royal archives. “ Blasco de Garay, a captain in the navy, 
proposed in 1543, to the Emperor and King, Charles the Fifth, a machine 
to propel large boats and ships, even in calm weather, without oai's or 
sails. In spite of the impediments and the opposition which this project 
met with, the Emperor ordered a trial to be made of it in the port of 
Barcelona, which in fact took place on the 17th of the month of .Tune, 
of the said year 1543. Garay would not explain the particulars of his 
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discovery ; it was evident however during the experiment that it consisted 
in a large copper of boiling water, and in moving wheels attached to 
either side of the ship. The experiment was tried on a ship of two hun- 
dred tons, called the Trinity, which came from Colibre to discharge a 
cargo of corn at Barcelona, of which Peter de Scarza was captain. By 
order of Charles V, Don Henry, de Toledo the governor, Don Pedro de 
Cordova, the treasurer Ravage, and the vice chancellor, and inteiidant 
of Catalonia witnessed the experiment. In the reports made to the em- 
peror and to the prince, this ingenious invention was generally approved, 
particular! v on account of the promptness and facility with which the 
ship was raada to go about. The treasurer Ravage, an enemy to the 
project, said tMtthe vessel could be propelled two leagues in three hours — 
that the macliine was complicated and expensive — and that there would 
be an exposure to danger in case the boiler should burst. Ihe other 
commissioners affirmed that the vessel tacked with the same rapidity as 
a galley manoeuvred in the ordinary way, and went at least a league an 
hour. As soon as the experiment was made Garay took the whole ma- 
chine with which he had furnished the vessel, leaving only the wooden 
part in the arsenal at Barcelona, and keeping all the rest for himself. In 
spite of Ravago’s opposition, the invention was approved, and if the 
expedition in which Charles the Vth was then engaged had not prevented, 
he would no doubt have encouraged it. Nevertheless, the emperor pro- 
moted the inventor one grade, made him a present of two hundred 
thousand maravedis, and ordered the expense to be paid out of the trea- 
sury, and granted him besides many other favors.” 

“ This account is derived from the documents and original registers 
kept in the Royal Archives of Simuncas, among the commercial papers 
of Catalonia, and from those of the military and naval departments for 
the said year, 1543. Thomas Gonzalez. 

“ Simuncas, August 27, 1825.” 

From this account it has been inferred that steam vessels were invented 
in Spain, being only revived in modern times ; and that Blasco de Garuy 
should be regarded as the inventor of the first steam engine. As long as 
the authenticity of the document is admitted and no earlier experiment 
adduced, it is difficult to perceive how such a conclusion can be avoided ; 
at least so far as steam vessels are concerned. It may appear singular that 
this specimen of mechanical skill should have been matured in th!i.t coun- 
try ; but at the time referred to, Spain was probably the most promising 
scene for the display of such operations. Every one knows that half a 
century before, Columbus could find a patron no where else. The great 
loss which Charles sustained in his fleet before Algiers the previous year, 
must have convinced him of the value of an invention by which ships 
could be propelled without oars or sails ; and there is nothing improbable 
in supposing the loss on that occasion (fifteen ships of war and one hun- 
dred and forty transports, in which eight thousand men perished and 
Charles himself narrowly escaped) was one principal reason for Captain 
Gamy to bring forward his project. M. Arago, wffio advocates witli pe- 
culiar eloquence and zeal the claims of Decaus and Papin, as inventors 
of the steam engine, thinks the document should be set aside for the fol- 
lowing reasons ; 1st. Because it was not printed in 1543. 2d. Tt does 

not sufficiently prove that steam was the motive agent. 3d. If Captain 
Garay really did employ a steam engine, it was ” according to all appear- 
ance” the reacting eolipile of Heron, and therefore nothing new. To 
us there does not appear much force in these reasons. M, Arago oh- 
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serves, “ manuscript documents cannot have any value with the public, 
because, generally, it has no means whatever of verifying the date as- 
signed to them.” To a limited extent this may be admitted. Respecting 
j^nvate MSS. it may be true ; but surely official and national records like 
those referred to by the Spanish secretary should be excepted. We 
have in the eighth chapter of our Third j^ook quoted largely from official 
MS. documents belonging to this city, (New-York :) now these are pre- 
served in a public office and may be examined to verify our extracts as 
well as their own authenticity : and the Spanish records we presume are 
equally accessible, and their authenticity may be equally established. The 
mere printing of both could add nothing to dieir credibility, althougli it 
would afford to the public greater facilities of judging of their claims to it. 
So far from rejecting sucli sources of information resjiccting the arts of 
former times, we should have supposed they were unexceptionable. 

But it is said — although a boiler is mentioned, that is not sufficient proof 
that steam was the Impelling agent, since there are various machines in 
which fire is used under a boiler, without that fluid having any thing to 
do with the operations : Well, but the account states that which really 
appears conclusive on this point, viz. that this vessel contained “ boiling 
water” and that Ravage the treasurer, opposed the scheme on the ground 
that there would be an exposure to danger “ in case the boiler should 
burst." As this danger could not arise from the liquid contents merely, 
but from the accumulation of steam, (the irresistible force of which was, 
as has been observed, well known from the employment of eoli 2 ‘)lleB) it is 
obvious enough that this fluid performed an essential part in the opera- 
tion — in other words was the source of the motive power. Plad it tiot 
been necessary, Garay would never have furnished in it such a j)lausible 
pretext for opposition to his project, it has been also said “ if we were 
to admit that the machine of Garay was set in motion by steam, it would 
not necessarily follow that the invention [steam engine] was new, and 
that it bore any resemblance to those of our day.” True, but it would 
at least follow that Garay should be considered the father of steam navi- 
until some earlier and actual experiment is produced. Arago further 
thinks, that if Garay used steam at all, his engine was the whirling 
eolipile (No. 180) — " every thing” he observes would lead us to believe 
that he employed this. We regret to say there are strong objections to 
such an opinion. That an engine acting on the same principle of recoil 
as Heron’s eolipile might have been made to propel a vessel of two hun- 
dred tons is admitted ; but from modern experiments with small engines 
of this description, we know ; 1st, that in order to produce the reported 
result, the elasticity of the steam employed must have been equivalent to 
a pressure of several atmospheres ; and 2d, that the enormous consump- 
tion of the fluid when used in one of these engines must have required 
either a number of boilers or one of extraordinary dimensions. Had 
Garay employed several boilers, the principal difficulty would be removed, 
as he might then have made them sufficiently strong to resist the pressure 
of the confined vapor ; he however used but one, and every person who 
has witnessed the operation of reacting engines will admit that a single 
boiler could hardly have been made to furnish the quantity of steam re- 
quired, at the requisite, degree of tension. 

As the natxtre of this Spanish engine is not mentioned, every person is 
left to form his own opinion of it. We see no difficulty in admitting that 
he employed the elastic force of steam to push a piston to and fro — or 
that ho formed a vacuum under one by condensing the vapor. Sucih ap- 
plications of steam were as likely to occur to a person deeply engaged in 
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devising modes of employing it, in the sixteenth as well as in the seven- 
teenth century, notwithstanding the objection so often reiterated, that 
the arts were not sufficiently matured for the fabrication of a metallic 
cylinder and piston, and apparatus for transmitting the movements of a 
piston to revolving mechanism. The casting and boring of pieces of 
ordnance show that the constru^ion of a steam cylinder was not beyond 
the arts of the sixteenth century, or even of the two preceding ones; while 
the water-works, consisting of forcing pumps worked by wheels, and 
also numerous other machines put in motion by cranks, (and the irre- 
gularity of their movements being also regulated by fly wheels) described 
in the works of Besson, Agricola, &c. show that engineers at that time 
well understood the means of converting rotary into rectilinear motions, 
and rectilinear into rotary ones. 

Had G-aray used a steam apparatus on the principle of Savory’s, 
Papin’s, or Leopold’s, to raise water upon an overshot wheel fixed on the 
same axle as the paddles, we should probably have heard of it, since such 
a wheel would have been a more prominent object than the paddles or 
the boiler itself. 

It need not excite surprise that Graray adopted paddle wheels as pro- 
pellers, since they were well known before his time, being of very an- 
cient date. Roman galleys were occasionally moved by them, and they 
have probably never been wholly laid aside in Europe since the fall of 
the empire. Stuart, in his Anecdotes of the Steam Engine, observes that 
the substitution of them for oars is mentioned in several old military trea- 
tises. In some ancient MSS. in the King of Prance’s library it is said 
that boats, in which a Roman army under Claudius Cnndex were trans- 
ported into Sicily, were propelled by wheels moved by oxen. An an- 
cient bas-relief has also been found representing a galley with th7'ee wheels 
on each side ; the whole being moved by three pair of oxen. Robertas 
Valturius, in his De Re Militari, Verona, 1472, gives a figure of a galley 
with five paddle wheels on each side. Another is portrayed with one on 
each side. To these we add another from the/ Nuremburg Chronicle, 
published in 1497 ; at folio XCVIII a vessel is figured with two wheels 
on the side that is represented. An old English writer mentions them 
in 157S ; and in 1682, a horse tow-boat with paddle wheels was used at 
Chatham, England. 

Of various substitutes for revolving oars or paddle wheels, there is one 
which, among other things, we have long purposed to try. It consists in 
protruding into the water, in a horizontal direction from close receptacles 
formed in the stern and below the water line, a series of two or more 
solid, or tight hollow bodies, of such dimensions that the water displaced 
might afford a resistance sufficient to drive forward the boat. Some idea 
of this resistance may be obtained by attempting to sink an empty barrel 
or hogshead, or by pushing a bucket or washing tub into a liquid, bottom 
downwards. The moveable bodies or propellers might be square boxes 
of wood, closed tight and made to slide in and out at the stern like the 
drawers of a bureau ; their outer ends being flush with the stern when 
drawn in, and the joint (at the stern) made tight by some contrivance 
analogous to a stuffing box ; their velocity and length of stroke being 
proportioned to the size of the vessel and its required speed. The wa- 
ter itself would drive or help to drive back each prppeller at the termi- 
nation of its stroke, just as a hollow vessel is pushed up when thrust un- 
der water. The receptacles might be open at the top so as to allow any 
water which leaked in at the joint to be readily discharged. We are 
not aware that such a plan has ever been proposed. 
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There are several indications that mechanicians in different parts of 
Europe, were alive to the power developed by steam at the time Garay 
was making his experiments ; and we have little doubt that interesting 
Information respecting it will yet be obtained from the obsolete tomes of 
the XV and XVT centuries. Those old authors, whose works are gener- 
ally quoted on the subject, obviously derived tbeir information principally 
from those of their predecessors as well as from the laboratories of the 
alchymists. 

Jerome Cardan, an Italian, born in 1501 and died in 1575, one of the 
most eccentric geniuses that ever lived, in whom was united “ the most 
transcendent attainments with the most consummate quackery, profound 
sagacity with the weakest superstition ; who on one page is seen draw- 
ing the horoscope of Christ, and in another imploring his forgiveness 
for the sin of having eaten a partridge on Friday; unfolding the most 
beautiful relations in algebraic analysis, and foretelling fi'om the ap- 
pearance of specks on his nails his approach to some discovery ; above 
all, eloquently enforcing the obligations of a pure religion and expressing 
the finest sentiments in morals, while his longlife was one continued ex- 
ertion, grossly outraging both. Here, this philosopher, juggler and 
madman, is entitled to brief mention from displaying in bis wi'itings a 
knowledge of what has been called the capabilities of steam, and more 
particularly with the fact of a vacuum being speedily procured by its 
condensation.” 

That the alchymists were familiar with 
the formation of a vacuum by tlie con- 
densation of steam, and with raising water 
into it by atmospheric pressure is certain. 
Their ordinary manipulations necessarily 
made them acquainted with both. In 
Fludd’s Integrum Morhorum Mystef}'ium, 
page 462, he illustrates his notions re- 
specting fever and dropsy, by what he 
calls a common experiment, and with the 
apparatus figured in the cut. An empty 
retort or one containing a little water was 
suspende4over a fire with the neck turned 
down into a vessel of water : when the 
retort was heated the air. or vapor became expanded and part of it driven 
out through the liquid. Upon removing the fire, the water was forced by 
the atmosphere through the neck to supply the place of the air or vapor 
expelled by the heat. This although nothing more than the old process 
of filling eolipilcs, most of which could be chai’ged in no other way, 
shows that the principle was well understood and adopted in various 
operations. We add another and earlier example from Porta’s Natural 
Magic, a work first published in 1560, where he distinctly shows the 
formation of a vacuum'by the condensation of steam, and raising of water 
into it by the atmosphere. “ Make a vessel with a very long neck ; the 
longer it is, the greater wonder it will seem to be. Let it be of transpa- 
rent glass that you may see the water running up : fill this with hailing 
water, and when it is very hot, or setting the bottom of it to the fire that 
it may not presentlie wax cold ; the mouth being turned downwards that 
it may touch the water, it will suck it all in.” Discharging the hot water 
is not mentioned, but that Is of course implied, and before the vessel was 
placed on'the fire — while full of hot water, it could not suck up any of 
the cold. (Book 19, cap. 3.) 
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That the same laborious experimenters were acquainted with the proper- 
ty of steam to displace liquids from close vessels is equally clear. Many 
of their operations made them familiar with the fact that in this respect its 
elfects were similar to those of compressed air. Portions of their appa- 
ratus were admirably adapted to produce jets of water by means of 
steam — the mere opening' of a cock to draw off the liquid contents of a 
heated alembic would often illustrate the operation, just as the overtui-n- 
ing of an eolipile, or inclining one till the orifice was covered with water, 
would do. 

So far as relates to the principles of raising liquids into a vacuum formed 
by the condensation of steam, and forcibly ejecting them by its elasticity, 
nothing new was discovered by Decaus, Worcester, Savery, or Papin: 
both operations had long been performed with eolipiles, and were of com- 
mon occurrence in laboratories. It was in the extension of these opera- 
tions to hydraulic purposes that the merits of those last named consisted. 
‘ Draining machines’ were wholly out of the track of the transrnuters of 
metals — the design of such contrivances was one which few if any of 
them would have stooped to pursue. Had they made the raising of 
water by steam a subject of particular study, hardly one of them could 
have failed to produce a machine similar to Savery 's, for every element 
of it was in their possession and in constant use. ’Tis true we have 
as yet referred only to the expulsion of hot water from close vessels, 
but the application of steam to drive cold li(]uids 
from a separate vessel was not unlcnown. Of this 
there is an incidental but very conclusive proof in 
a book of Porta’s, entitled Spiritali, (named after 
Heron’s work) originally published in Latin in 
1601, and five years after in Italian and Spanish. 
In the translation of 1606, is the annexed figure 
No. 1S7, designed to show “ into how many parts 
a simple portion of water may be transformed” 
i. e. by measuring the quantity expelled from a 
close vessel, by vapor evolved from a certain quan- 
tity heated in a retort. “ Make a box of glass or 
tin, («) the bottom of which should be pierced with 
a hole, through which shall pass the neck of a bot- 
tle (a) used for distilling, containing one or two 
ounces of water. The neck shall be soldered to the bottom of the box 
so that nothing can escape there. From the same bottom shall proceed 
a pipe, (i) the opening of which shall almost touch it, leaving just room 
enough between them for the water to run. This pipe shall ]>ass through 
an opening in the lid of the box, and extend itself on the outside to a 
small distance from its surface. The box must be filled with water by a 
funnel (e) which is afterwards to be well closed, so as not to allow the 
air [steam] to escape : — finally, the bottle must be placed upon the fire 
and heated a little ; then the water, changed into steam, will act violently 
upon the water in the box, and will make it pass through the pipe (z) and 
flow off on the outside,” &c.'‘ This apparatus althougli desiguod merely 
to illustrate the relative bulk of a volume of water and that of the steai'n 
into which it might be converted, yet exhibits in the clearest light the 
principle afterwards adopted for raising liquids by the elasticity of steam. 
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® Arnpo’s History of the Steam Engine, translated by Lieut. IlnrovvQod, U. S. N., 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. XXV. This device of Porlii’s was, we lujliove, 
first brought forward by Mr. Ainger, an English writer, v^iose work wt) have not seen. 
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The diagram and description, observes Stuart, are so complete, that the 
application to such a purpose of a similar apparatus could not be consi- 
dered even as a variation of Porta’s idea. 

, In the first histories of the modern steam engine, its origin was traced 
to a device for raising water, proposed by the Marquis of Worcester, in 
his Century of Inventions, a tract written in 1655 and published in 1663. 
Subsequent researches have brought to light facts (some of which have 
just been noticed) which prove that steam was applied to that and other 
purposes long before ; and future inquiries will probably produce still 
earlier examples. Previous to describing other old applications of this 
fluid, we shall notice some experiments which historians of the steam en- 
gine liavc introduced. Thus Rivault, a French courtier, is said to have 
“ discovered” in 1605 that a tight bomb shell containing water aiid thrown 
into a fire would be exploded by the confined vapor — and by Decaus in 
1615, that a close copper ball partly filled with water and heated, would 
be rent asunder with a noise resembling that of a petard — and by the 
Marquis of Worcester in 1663, that a piece of ordnance would also be 
exploded, if treated in the same way with its mouth and touch-hole plug- 
ged up. Now, the fact which these experiments established (if they 
were all made) was one with which every person who ever used an 
eolipilo was familiar ; and which was no more a new discovery in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, than experiments to prove that the 
cover of a common cauldron might be blown off by the same agent, could 
have lieen in the middle of it. It was a knowledge of the same fact that 
led ancient philosophers to account for the phenomenon of eai’tlujiuikes — 
which induced the ministers of the steam deities, mentioned in the last 
chapter, to regulate the resi.stance of the plugs which closed the mouth 
and eyes of the idols, so as to give way before the tension of the steam 
exceeded the strength of the metal, and blew both them and their gods to 
atoms. When the Spanish treasurer objected to the project of Garay that 
the boiler rnigbt ” burst,” he did not dream of having made a discovery of 
the dango.r arising from imprisoned steam : had such been the case his ob- 
jection would have had no force till the fact upon which it was based, bad 
botui tested and become generally known — ^but the ground of his opposition 
every peu’sou of that age could appreciate a.s well us we can ; and it is not 
improbable that on that ground only was the project abandoned. The 
same objection still prevents thousands from traveling either in steam boats 
or steam carriages. 

Examples to show that old chemists were as familiar with the same fact 
almost as with “ the cracklings of thorns under a pot,” might be quoted in 
abundaucc — they arc not necessary, but we shall adduce one or two. In 
Porta’s Natural ’Magic, (Book X, chap. 1, on Distillation) be speaks of re- 
gulating the capacity of stills to the various substances treated in them. 
Such as were of “ a flat and vapourous nature” reqtiire, be observes, largo 
vc.ssols, “ for when the boat sliall have raised up the flatulent raattcM-, and it 
finds Itself straighten’d .... it will seek some other vent, rmr7. , so tor 
vessels pienM, 'which will fly about with a great bounce and crack, aiid not 
wilhout endamaging tln^ standers by.” Again, in the ninth cliapter of the 
same book, ho directs that particular care should be taken to make the joints 
tight “ lest the force of tbo vapours a, rising may hv.rst it [the still] open 
and scald the face's of the by standers.” That such occurrences were not 
uncommon may bo inferred from another remark ; (in the 21st chapter of the 
lOth book,) speaking of “ the separation of the elements” and of the various 
substaiKHiS distillml, he observes, ** we account those aity winch fill the ves- 
sels and rcciuvers and easily huvst them, and so flie out. Xhese examples 
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are sufficient to prove that tke irresistible force of steam confined, was 

known in the middle of the sixteenth century — in fact it always lias been 
known since distillation was practised or an eolipile used. Particular 
care was always required to keep the orifice of the latter instrument ojDeu 
when on the fire. 

Besides the Natural Magic of Porta and the writings of Cardan, there 
were other works published in the sixteenth century in which steam is 
either incidentally mentioned, or expressly treated on. About the year 
1560, Mathesius, a German preacher, in order to illustrate the enormous 
force of a little imprisoned vapor, introduced into a sermon a description 
of an apparatus “ answering to a steam engine” — an instance of ingenuity 
equal to that of Cardan, who contrived to swell the contents of a treatise 
on arithmetic, (which he wrote for the booksellers by the page) by ex- 
patiating on the motions of the planets, on the creation, and the tower of 
Babel. Canini, a Venetian, made experiments on steam in 1566. In 
1569, an anonymous tract, printed at Orleans, and ascribed to Besson, 
contains an account of the expansion of water into steam, and the relative 
volumes of each. About 1597, a German writer proposed the whirling 
eolipile of Heron, as a substitute for dogs in turning the spit, and recom- 
mended it in a passage, an extract from which may be seen at page 76 of 
this volume. 

The “Forcible Movements” of Decaus, or de Caus, is the next au- 
thority for early notices of steam. This work was first published at 
Frankfort in 1615, and In Paris in 1624. It is entitled Res Raisons des 
Forces Mouvantes, avec diverses machines tant utiles que plai.sfi, rites, &(;; — 
Reasons of moving forces, with various machines both , useful and inter- 
esting. The title seems to have been slightly changed in different editions; 
and, as noticed at page 319, the name of the author also; a circurn, stance 

that has led Mr. Farey to sup))oso there 
were two books, written by dilFeront au- 
thors of the same name. In the .Fiiglish 
translation of 1659, which consi.sts of two 
parts : “ The thoorio of the conduct of wa- 
ter-” and the “ Forcible rnovementH,” the 
theorems on steam are omitted. J^y theso 
theorems Decaus intended to show that 
heat carries off water by evaporation — that 
steam when coudon.scd returns to its origin- 
al bulk — and that a liollow ball or colipilo 
may he exploded by it. The only device 
for employing this fluid wliich ho lurs given, 
is in illn.stration of the fiftli theorem, vix : 
Water may he, raised, above its level by means 
of fire: “ The third method of raising water 
is by the aid of fire, whertdiy diverse ma- 
chincs'''’may be made. 1 shall here give 
the description of one. Take a ball of 
copper marked _4, well sohleri'd at every 
part. It must have a vent hole marked D 
by which water may be introduced ; and 
also a tube marked C, soldered into the 
top of the ball, and tlie end 0 reaching 
.p . nearly to the bottom, but not touching it. 

Alter hllmg this ball with water through the vent hole, stop it close and 
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put the ball on the fire, then the heat acting against the said ball, will cause 
all the water to rise through the tube G.*’ 

On the supposition that this apparatus was originally designed by I)e- 
caus, M. Arago has claimed for France the invention of the steam engine. 
The English, he observes in his Memoir of Watt, have ascribed the honor 
to the Marquis of Worcester ; but on this side the channel, “we main- 
tain that it belongs to a humble engineer, almost forgotten by our bio- 
graphers, viz. Solomon de Cans.” And in his ‘History of the Steam 
Engine,’ he asserts that “ the idea of raising water by the elastic force 
of steam” belongs to the same individual. With the disposition and 
even an anxiety to give to every inventor his full meed of praise, we 
confess that we cannot perceive in the figure and description before us, 
sufficient ground from which such inferences could fairly be drawn. 
The fact is, to no one age or people can the origin of the steam engine 
be attributed — nor yet its various applications. That some have contri- 
buted greatly more than others to develope, mature and apply it, no 
person doubts. 

Were it even admitted that no apparatus precisely like that represented 
in the figure was previously known, it would be difficult to establish the 
claims put forward in behalf of Decaus. But there was nothing novel 
either in its construction or in the principle of its operation; while for 
nearly all practical purposes it was valueless. 

So far as respects the apparatus simply, no part of it was invented by 
him. It is figured in the Spiritalia as an illustration of Problem IX, viz. 
a hollow sphere partly filled with water, and resting upon a tripod, with 
a jet pipe e.xtending down into the liquid. Instead of fire under it to 
raise steam, a syringe is connected to the upper part, by which to inject 
air or water. This figure is copied in Plate FII of the “ Forcible Move- 
ments/’ (Leak’s Trans.) and of it Decaus observes, “ as concerning the 
figure of the globe, it may serve for pleasure to cast the water very high 
by tlu^ pipe, after that you have forced it in with violence with the sy- 
ringe.” Had not this device of raising water by air compressed with a 
syringe been found in the Spiritalia, it might also have been deemed the 
invention of Decaus, for he does not mention the source whence he de- 
rived it; and as it is, we think he may with as much reason be considered 
the antiior of aw'-engines, as the first inventor of steam engines. The 
apparatus is also a modification of that by which Heron raised water by 
the lient of the sun, but the author of the Spiritalia was too well versed 
in the subject, to introduce in that work such a device as that of Decaus. 

The elevation of water by the elastic force of steam was also well 
known befoi-e the time of Decaus. Nature herself has always presented 
striking proofs of it in boiling springs, and in the magnificent fountains 
luid jets that are thrown up in various parts of the earth from subter- 
raneous cauldrons by imprisoned steam ; as in the Geysers of Iceland, 
where the hot liquid is thus violently forced through natural tubes, of 
nine or ten feet in diameter, lo heights varying from twenty to ninety 
feet, and accompanied with intermitting volume.s of the vapor ; pheno- 
mena the philosophy of which was well understood by the ancients. But 
if such examples are deemed too indirect, and as known only to a few, 
there are others with which people generally have always been conver- 
sant: Vessels for heating water, with tubular spouts, whose upper orifices 
stand higher than the top of the vessels or the liquid within them, are of 
extreme antiquity; some that resemble our tea-kettles and coffee-pots are 
found portrayed on the paintings and sculptures of EgypJ. Now every 
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one knows that when the covers of these fit so close as to prevent the 
steam from escaping as fast as it is generated, the confined vapor forces up 
the hot liquid through the spouts ; and in a manner precisely the same as 
described by Decaus, for the effect is the same whether the discharging 
tube be connected to the lower side of a boiler like a tea-kettle spout, or 
inserted through the top and continued within to the liquid. From such 
domestic exhibitions of the effects of steam, the devices of Heron and 
other ancient experimenters were probably derived : a person whose 
thoughts were turned to the subject of raising water by it could not fall to 
profit by them, or to hit upon so slight a modification of the apparatus as 
shown in the last figure. 

The same application of steam wa^ often exhibited by alchymists as al- 
ready observed in their manipulations, and in drawing off the contents of 
their stills and retorts ; but it was still more clearly illustrated in common 
life in the employment of eolipiles, and the copper ball of Decaus was 
merely one of these with ajetplpe prolonged into the liquid. The very terms 
“ ball of copper,” ” ball of brass,” were those by which eolipiles were 
designated. (See page 396.) Now no one was ignorant that an opening 
on the top of one of these instruments let out steam, and that through one 
near the bottom hot water would be violently expelled through a vertical 
tube, if attached to the opening. Suppose the one figured at No. 185 
either accidentally or designedly placed on the fire with the tulm inclined 
upwards, and heated in that position while two thirds filled with water ; 
the vapor would then accumulate in the dome, and would necessarily 
drive out the boiling liquid until the lower orifice of the tube was no longer 
covered with water ; or imagine No. 184 inclined till water rushed out 
instead of steam. That such experiments were not only frequent but com- 
mon, no person can reasonably doubt, although no notice of them may be 
found in books. Such a mode of raising water was of little value and not 
thought worth recording, and but for its introduction into some histories 
of the steam-engine, we should not have deemed it of sufficient importance 
to notice. Moreover, the ordinary mode of charging eolipiles which had 
but one minute orifice, viz. by heating and then plunging them in water, 
must have frequently caused them to produce liquid jets, in consequence 
of their imbibing too much, and there being no other way of expelling 
the surplus than by placing the instrument on the fire. Probably an eoli- 
pile was never used that was not occasionally overcharged with tlie liquid, 
and thus made to raise a portion of it by the elastic force of steam. At 
any rate, no one who was familiar with these instruments, from Heron to 
Decaus, could have been ignorant of the fact that they might be applied to 
produce jets of hot water as well as of vapor ; and few ever used them 
who did not occasionally make them produce both. 

It would be an unjust reflection on Decaus to suppose he could not have 
given a better plan than No. 188 for raising water by stcavi, if the project 
had been seriously entertained by him ; but there is not the slightest ground 
to believe he ever dreamt of applying that fluid to hydraulic purposes, or 
as a substitute for pumps, chains of pots, &c. He certainly would have 
laughed at any one proposing a device by which water could not be raised 
until the whole of it was boiled, whether the quantity was a pint, a hogs- 
head, or a million of gallons ; and in some cases not until its temperature 
far exceeded that at which ebullition in open vessels takes place. Why 
then, it may be asked, did he mention the device at all 1 Simply to show 
that “ water may be raised above its level by means of fire.” Well, but 
he say§ that “diverse machines” maybe deduced from it. True, and he 
has given a description of one, from which we may judge of the rest: these 
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were most likely mere trifles — wkims that suited the taste of the ao-e. 
No. 189 is probably oue of them, which a contemporaneous English autlior 
adcluce.s under “Experiments of mocions by rarefying water with fier,” 
and of which he also observes, other devices may be derived from it. 

Decaus appears to have read and traveled much, and to have collected 
knowledge from every source within his reach. He describes saw-mills 
that were used in Switzerland, fire-engines of Germany, canal-locks which 
he noticed between Venice and Padua: he cites Tacitus, Pausanias and 
Pliny; quotes largely from Heron, and refers his more learned readers to 
Archimedes, a commentary upon whose writings he promises to undertake. 
Of course he was acquainted with the works of Porta, for this Neapolitan 
pliilosopher and his writings were gi'eatly celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope. Now had Decaus turned his thoughts at all to the elevation of water 
by steam, he would at once have perceived the advantages of a device 
like No. 1S7, by which the liquid could be raised in unlimited quantities, 
without being heated at all, as well as under all possible circumstances : 
and having perceived this, would he not (if the project of thus raising 
water had ever entered his head) have given it, or a modification of it, 
instead of No. 188 % It is clear that he wanted an illustration of a propo- 
sition nierely, and the one he has given he considered as good as any 
other. 

As long as the Natural Magic and the Spiritali of Porta are admitted 
to have been published, the former about fifty and the latter at least ten 
years before the work of Decaus, there is little if any thing whereon to 
found a claim for the latter. If we were to concede, what certainly is not 
“ established beyond dispute, that the first idea of raising a weight by means 
of the elastic power of steam belongs to the French author,” the fact would 
still remain that the Neapolitan' had long before shown hotv this could he 
DONE ; and M. Arago has himself observed, that “ in the arts, as in the 
sciences, the last comer is supposed to be acquainted with the labors of 
those who preceded him — all denial in this respect is without value.” The 
object of Porta in introducing the device referred to was not to show its 
application to raise water, and it is not fair to conclude that he was igno- 
rant of its adaptation for that purpose because he has not gone out of his 
way to point it out. It has also been objected, that his apparatus raised 
the liquid to a very limited height. We do not know that Decaus’s did 
more, for we are only told that the contents of the ball would be driven 
out, without the slightest intimation of an elevated discharge. Well, (an 
advocate of the latter will say) but his apparatus is capable of raising wa- 
ter to all heights. And so is Porta’s. But had Porta “ the least idea of 
the great power which steam is susceptible of acquiring?” The extracts 
which we have given from his Natural Magic, on the rupture of vessels 
by steam, prove that he was well aware of it ; and the book from which 
these extracts are taken was his earliest production, being published in 
1560, at which time (he observes in the preface) he was only about fifteen 
years old. To conclude, we are constrained to embrace the opinion, not- 
withstanding the arguments and eloquence of M. Arago, that the device 
described by Decaus brought to light no new fact, and gave rise to no new 
or useful result. 

Although instances rarely occur in the arts in which the elevation of 
hot water by the steam evolved from it could be of service, there are some, 
as in chemical manipulations, in a few breweries and distilleries, and also 
in soap manufactories. The operation in the latter is worth noticing : — 
In the ordinary process of manufacturing common hard soap, three or four 
tons are often made at once in a deep iron vat or boiler. Into this several 
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hundred gallons of lev, with the other ingredients, tallow, rosin, lime, &c. 
are put. After the whole has been several times boiled, the semi-fluid 
mass is suffered to remain some time at rest, when the ley collecting at the 
bottom leaves a thick stratum of soap formed above. As no openings are 
made in the sides or bottom of the boiler, the hot ley is drawn off at the 
top, and is usually done by a common pump. Long after the fire is with- 
drawn steam continues to rise from the liquid below ; for, from the vast 
mass of heated materials, their non-conducting property, and that of the 
furnace, the heat is slowly dissipated. The soap in the mean time acquires 
a firmer consistence, and prevents the vapor from escaping above almost as 
effectually as the bottom of the boiler does below ; so that not until the 
steam attains considerable elastic force can it open a passage through. 
and when it does the opening is instantly closed as before. When there- 
fore the pump is pushed through the w'hole to the bottom of the vat, and 
started to work, the liquid continues of itself to pass up, being urged by 
the steam. (It is necessary to work the pump at first because the open- 
ings in its end become stopped with soap in passing it down. The end 
of a plain tube would be choked in the same way ; but by a pump at- 
tached to it, the pressure of the atniosphere is added to that of the steam 
to force the passage open.) The large body of soap keeps settling down 
as the ley is discharged, and thus preserves the steam at the same degree 
of tension until all the ley is ejected, when the steam itself escapes also 
through the pump. The soap, it will be perceived, acts as a flexible pis- 
ton, its adhesion to the sides of the boiler and its spissitude and weight 
effectually confining the vapor below. 

Of the origin of this mode of raising ley, and the extent to which it is 
practiced, we are not informed. It affords however an example of the 
. truth of the remark, that important results may be deduced from attention 
to simple facts, as well as from the observance of common products. An 
examination of the residuum of a soap-boiler’s kettle, it is well known, led 
to the discovery of a new chemical element, (iodine,) and of its virtues as 
a specific in the cure of the goitre ; and from the pi’eceding remarks it may 
be inferred, that an observing Greek or Roman soap-boiler might have 
discovered the applicability of steam to raise water, since he possessed all 
the requisite machinery in his ordinary apparatus, and might have pei’- 
formed the operation as often as he made soap. His ingenuity would also 
have been rewarded by a diminution of his labor. And who can prove 
that such a plan was not in use in some of the old soap-factories of former 
times ? In that, for example, which has been discovered in Pompeii, in 
one apartment of which are the vats, placed on a level with the ground, 
and in another were found heaps of lime of so superior a quality as to 
have Qxcited the admiration of modern manufacturers.® 

Of the manipulations of ancient mechanics and manufacturers v'e know 
little or nothing. Of the thousands of their devices, many valuable ones 
have certainly been lost. Some of these have been revived or rediscovei’ed 
in modern times, among which we think may be mentioned various appli- 
cations of steam. There were indeed so many occasions for the employ- 
ment of this fluid by the ancients, and particularly in raising of water, that, 
taken in connection with the information respecting it in the Spiritalia, the 
. part it was made to perform in the temples, the traces of it in the hot 


® Soap have been an expensive article among the Greeks, at ]ea.st .sucli as was 
used in the toilette, if we were to judge from the amount that Demetrius extorted from 
the Athenians, viz. 250 talents, which, says Plutarch, “he gave to Lamia and his other 
mistresses to buy soap." 
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baths at Rome, and the apparatus of Anthemius, by which, last it was 
adapted to a very novel purpose as a motive agent, thus exhibiting re- 
sources in its appplication that could only be derived from experience — 
we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the ancients were better ac- 
quainted with the mechanical properties of steam and its application to the 
arts than is commonly supposed. 

But for the destruction of the numerous libraries of the ancients, some 
of which contained volumes that treated on every subject, we should have 
been intimately acquainted with their arts and machinery ; and but for 
the logic of Omar,®- we might have been in possession of* those treatises 
on mechanics that Ctesibius studied, and which supplied Heron with ma- 
terials for the Spiritalla ; for the latter refers to inventions and Avritings of 
his predecessors, and admits having incorporated some of their produc- 
tions with his own. Possibly the very books out of which he selected the 
applications of steam No. 179 and No. 180 might now have been extant. 
The destruction of such works as these was a severe loss to the world. 
Had they been saved, the state of society would not, in the following 
ages, have been so greatly degenerated, nor would the arts have sunk to 
so low an ebb. Mechanics have therefore as much reason, if not more, to 
deplore the loss of those volumes that treated on the subjects of their pur- 
suits, as learned men have to regret the destruction of those that related 
to literature only. It was also easier to replace the latter than the former 
— to revive the literature than the arts of the ancients; for reflections on 
history, politics, morals, literature, romance, &c. are more or less common 
to our race in all times, and in every age men will be found to clothe 
them, or selections of them, in glowing language ; whereas mechanical 
inventions, though often brought about by the observance of common 
facts, are frequently the results of fortuitous thoughts which local occur- 
rences or singular circumstances induce, and if once lost can hardly be 
revived, except by congenial minds under similar circumstances. Besides, 
it is not by the mere arresting an idea as it floats through the mind that 
discoveries or improvements in mechanism are effected : on the contrary, 
it requires to be cultivated and matured by reflection ; the accuracy of the 
device suggested by it has to be tested by models, and these by experi- 
ment, before the incipient thought becomes embodied in a working ma- 
chine. 


» Amrou, his general, Having taken Alexandria, -wrote for directions respecting the 
disposition of the famous library which it had been the pride of the Ptolemies to collect. 
The reply was — if the writings agreed with the doctrines of the Koran, they were usa- 
less; and if they did not, they ought to be destroyed. The argument was irresistible, 
and the whole were burnt. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Few Inventions fornaerly recorded — Lord Bacon — ^llis project for draining mines — ^Thomas Busbell — 
Ice produced by hydraulic machines— Eolipiles — Branca’s application of the blast of one to produce 
motion — Its inutility — Curious extract from Wilkins — ^Ramsoye’s patent for raising water by fire — Ma- 
nufacture of nitre — Figure illustrating the application of steam, from an old Eiiglisli work — Kirchor’s 
device for raising water by steam — John Bato — ^Antiquity of boys’ kites in England — Discovery of at- 
mospheric pressure — Engine of motion — Anecdotes of Oliver Evans and John Fitch — Elasticity and 
coudensation of steam — Steam-engines modifications of guns — A moving piston the essential feature iu 
both — Classification of modern steam engines — Guerricke’s apparatus — The same adopted in stcam-on- 
giues — Gucrricke one of the authors of the steam-engine. 

How few, how exceedingly few of the conceptions and experimental 
researches of mechanics have ever been recorded ! How many millions 
of men of genins have passed through life without making their discove- 
ries known! Even since printing was introduced, not a moiety of those 
who possessed in an unusual degree the faculty of invention have pre- 
served any of their ideas on paper. Of some men celebrated for the no- 
velty of their devices, nothing is known but their names ; they have gone, 
and not a trace of their labors is left. Of others, the title by wliich they 
designated their inventions is nearly all that has come down — no particu- 
lars by which we might judge of their merits. This is the case with many 
of the old experimenters on steam, especially those who raised or at- 
tempted to raise water by it. Among these we have sometimes thought 
Lord Bacon should have a place, under the impression that he employed, 
or designed to employ, tliat fluid to raise water from the deluged mines 
which he undertook to recover. He obviously had some new modes and 
machines for the purpose. An account of tliese he laid before the King, 
(James I) who approved of the project, and consented that the aid of 
pai'liament should be invoked. In the “ Speech touching the recovery of 
drown’d mineral works,” which Bacon prepared to be delivered before 
parliament, is the following passage : “And I may assure your Loi-dships 
that all my proposals, in order to this great architype, seemed so rational and 
feasable to my Royal Sovereign, our Christian Salomon, [!] that I thereby 
prevailed with his Majesty to call this honorable Parliament, to confirm 
and impower me, in my oion way of mining, by an act of the same.”^ This 
great man was therefore in possession of a novel plan of accomplishing 
one of the most arduous undertakings in practical hydraulics; and so im- 
pressed with a belief in its efficiency that the king was induced by him to 
call, or agree to call, a parliament, chiefly it would seem to give sanction 
to it. What the plan was, we are not informed, nor is any account of it 
believed to be extant. Dr. Tenison, (Archbishop of Canterbury) the au- 
thor of “Baconiana,” alluding in 1679 to Bacon’s “Mechanical Inventions,” 
observes, “His instruments and ways in recovering deserted mines, I can 
give no account of at all ; though certainly, without new tools, and jxteuliar 
inventions, he would never have undertaken that new and hazardous 
work.”^ That the project consisted chiefly in some peculiar mode of 
raising the water is certain; and it is worthy of remark that a member of 


a Baconiana. Lond, 1679, p. 133. '> “An Account of all the Lord Bacon’s Worlts,” 
subjoined to Baconiana, p. 17. 
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his household was a mining engineer, and celebrated for the invention or 
construction of hydraulic engines, viz. “ Mr. Tho?nas Bushell, one of his 
lordship’s menial servants ; a man skilful in discovering and opening of 
mines, and famous for his curious water-works in Oxfordshire, by which 
ho imitated rain, hail, the rainbow, thunder and lightning.”®^ This was 
probably the same individual who is mentioned in some biographies as 
“ Master of the Royal Mines in Wales,” under Charles I. 

That the application of steam to drain mines and impart motion to ma- 
chinery had begun to excite attention in England before the death of Ba 
con, (in 1626) is very obvious. Of this there are several indications ; 
and within four years of his demise, ^jjatent was granted for a method of 
discharging water “ from low pitts by fre.” Then he was acquainted 
with the writings of Porta, and consequently with the apparatus No. 187. 
No experiment or fact of the kind illustrated by this could have escaped 
him, even if he had not been engaged in the project of recovering flooded 
mines ; and he was, to say the least, as likely as any other man of his age 
to perceive the adaptation of such an apparatus as No. 187 for raising wa- 
ter, and also to apply it. We hear of no such uses of steam in England 
before his time, but soon after his death they make their appearance with- 
out any one very distinctly to claim them. It may however be said, if 
Bacon raised water by steam, Bushell, his engineer, would most likely 
have done the same after the death of the chancellor, and proofs of this 
fact might be obtained from an examination of the water-works of the 
latter. Had we any account of these, the question most likely could be 
settled ; but almost the only information we have respecting the machines 
and labors of Bushell is contained in the extract above, and there is but 
one particular from which any thing respecting their construction can be 
inferred, viz. — hail is said, to have been produced by them. How this 
was done we know not; possibly by admitting high steam into a close 
vessel, from which water mixed wdth air*» was expelled w'ith a velocity 
sufficient to produce ice, somewhat in the same manner as the operation is 
performed by compressed air in the pressure engine described at page 362. 
The same thing was done by others who we know did experiment on 
steam, and who performed the operation without the aid of a great fall of 
water. The Marquis of Worcester makes it the subject of the 18th pro- 
position of his “ Century of Inventions,” in a fountain which he says a 
child could invert. And a century before, Cornelius Drebble “ made 
certain machines which produced rain, hail and lightning, as naturally as 
if these effects proceeded from the sky.” 

But whether Lord Bacon used steam or not — and it must be admitted 
that there is no direct evidence that he did — ^it is interesting to know that 
his great mind was bent to the subject of raising water on the most ex- 
tensive scale, and this too at the time when steam first began to be propo- 
sed for that purpose in England. On this account, if on no other, are his 
labors entitled to notice here.® 


» Account of Lord Bacon’s Works, p. 19. 

>> Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Burnett, in his Letters from Italy, noticing the water-works 
at Frescati, observes, “ the mixture of wind with the water and the thunder and storms 
that this maketh, is noble.” 3d edition, Rotterdam, 1687, p. 245. 

« Lord Bacon seems to have been greatly interested in mining and in the reduction, 
compounding and working of metals. In his treatise on the Advancement of Learning 
he divides natural philoso^iy into the mine and furnace, and philosophers into pioneers 
and smiths, or diggers and hammerers; the former being engaged in the inquisition of 
causes, and the latter in the production of effects. In his “ Physiological Remains,” we 
find the saving of fuel thus noticed under the head of “ Experiments for Profit “Build 
ing of chimneys, furnaces and ovens, to give out heat witli less wood.” 

53 
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Three years after Bacon’s death, the first printed account was published 
of any modern attempt (yet discovered) to communicate motion to solids 
by steam, and as usual an eolipile was employed. Occupying a place on 
the domestic hearth, as this instrument did, the shrill current proceeding 
from it must have often excited attention, and led ingenious men to ex- 
tend the application of the blast to other purposes. The first idea that 
would occur to a novice when attempting to obtain a rotary movement 
from a current of vapor, would be that of a light wheel, having its wings 
or vanes placed so as to receive the impulse, in a similar manner as little 
paper wheels are made to revolve, which children support on a pin or 
wire and blow round with the mouth — or those which resemble ventila- 
tors and revolve when held against the wind at the end of a stick. These 
toys are vertical and horizontal windmills in miniature, and windmills and 
smoke-jacks were the only instruments in the 16th century that revolved 
by currents of air. Hence it was natural to imitate the movements of 
these in the first applications of steam ; and the more so since steam 
at that time was generally considered to be nothing but air.®- Such was 
the device of Giovanni Branca, as described in a work entitled The Ma- 
chine, written in Italian and Latin, and published at Home in 1629. The 
volume contains sixty-three engravings. The twenty-fifth represents an 
eolipile, in the form, of a negro’s head, and heated on a brazier : the blast 
proceeds from the mouth, and is directed against pallets or vanes on the 
periphery of a large wheel, which he thus expected to turn round ; and 
by means of a series of toothed wheels and pinions, to communicate mo- 
tion to stampers for pounding drugs. He proposed also to raise water by 
it with a chain of buckets, to saw timber, drive piles, &c. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the apparatus figured by Branca 
in all probability never existed except in his imagination, and that his 
stampers, buckets, saws, piles, &c. could no more have been moved by 
the blast of his eolipile, than those venerable trees were which Wilkins 
and older writers have represented being torn up from the earth by a man’s 
breath — the blast being directed against the vanes of a wheel, and the 
force multiplied by a series of toothed wheels and pinions, until its energy 
could no longer be I'esisted by the roots.*^ Branca seems to have had these 
childish dreams in his mind when he proposed a continuous stream of 
steam from an eolipile, in lieu of intermitting puffs of air from a person’s 
mouth. Italian writers have however claimed for him the invention of 
the steam-engine, a claim (]uite as untenable as that put forth in behalf of 
Decaus j for, in the first place, his mode of producing a rotary motion by 
a current of vapor was not new : all that can be accorded to him in this 
respect is, that he perhaps v'as the first to publish a figure and description 
of it. Then it indicates neither ingenuity nor research. There probably 
never was a boy that made and played with “ paper windmills” who would 
not have at once suggested it, had he been consulted ; and wlien eolipiles 
were common, many a lad doubtless amused himself by making his “ mills” 
revolve in the current of vapor that issued from them. Moreover, the 
device is of no practical value. How infinitely does it fall short when 
compared with that of Heron, (No. 180.) The philosophical principle of 


? A horizontal and a vertical windmill are figured at folio 49 of Riviiis’ translation of 
Vitruvius, A. D. 1548. 

'* By the multiplication of wheels and pinions itwereeaayto have made, says Wilkins, 
“one of Sampson's hairs that was shaved off, to have been of more strength than all of 
them when they were on : by the help of these arts it i.s possible, as I .shall demonstrate, 
for any man to l( ft up tlie greatest oak by the roots with a straw, to pull it np with a hair, 
or to blow it up with his breath" Math. Magic, book i, chap. 14. 
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recoil by wblcb tbe Alexandrian engineer imparted motion by steam, bas 
often been adopted, and engines resembling his are made even at this day; 
but one on the plan of Branca never was, and, without presumption it 
may be said, never will be. The principle being bad, no modification or 
extension of it could be made useful. No boiler could by it be made to 
work even a pump to inject the necessary supply of water. 

Mr. Farey has well observed that steam has so little density, that the 
the utmost effect it can produce by percussion is very trifling, notwith- 
standing tbe great velocity with which it moves. The blast issuing from 
an eolipile, or from the spout of a boiling tea-kettle, apjoears to rush out 
with so much force that at first sight it might be supposed its power, on a 
larger scale, might be applied in lieu of a natural current of wind to give 
motion to machinery ; but on examination it will be found, that the steam 
being less than half the specific gravity of common air, its motion .s im- 
peded and resisted by the atmosphere. As steam contains so li^' .e 7nailer 
or weight, it cannot communicate any considerable force by its impetus or 
concussion when it strikes a solid body. The force of a current of steam 
also soon ceases. This may be observed in a tea-kettle ; the vapor which 
issues with great velocity at the spout, becomes a mere mist at a few inches 
distance, and without any remaining motion or energy ; and if the issuing 
current were directed to strike upon any kind of vanes, with a view of 
obtaining motion from it, the oondensatlon of the steam would be still more 
sudden, because the substance of such vanes would absorb the heat of the 
steam more rapidly than air. 

Branca’s apparatus has been made to figure in the history of the steam- 
engine, but with equal propriety might the child’s windmill be introduced 
into that of air-engines, for the analogy is precisely the same in both. His 
device had no Influence in developing modern engines. Instead of lead- 
ing to the employment of the fluid in close vessels, and to the use of a 
piston and cylinder, its tendency was the reverse : hence so far from indi 
eating the right path, it diverted attention from it. 

At the time Branca was preparing his book for the press, some experi- 
ments on steam were being made in England — or so it would seem from 
Sanderson’s edition of Rymer’s Foedera. In vol. xix is a copy of a patent 
or special privilege granted by Charles I to David Ramseye, one of the 
grooms of the privy chamber, for the following inventions ; and dated Ja- 
nuary 21, 1630 : \ 

“ 1. To multiply and make saltpeter in any open field, in fower acres 
of ground, sufficient to serve all our dominions. 2. To raise water from 
low pitts hy fire. 3. To mahe any sort of mills to goe on standing waters, 
hy continual motion, without the help of loind, waite [weight] or horse. 4. 
To make all sorts of tapistrle without any weaving loom, or waie ever yet 
in use in 4hi.s kingdome. 5. To inahe boats, shippes and barges to goe 
against strong loind and tide. 6. To make the earth more fertile than 
usual. 7. To raise water from low places, and mynes, arid coal pitts, hy a 
new waie never yet in use. S. To make hard iron soft, and- likewise copper 
to be tuffe and soft, which is not in use within this kingdome. 9. To make 
yellow wax white verie speedilie.” The privilege was for fourteen years, 
and the patentee was to pay a yearly rent of 31. 6s. 8d. to the king. Mr. 
Farey says that Ramseye had patents for other inventions from Charles I, 
but does not enumerate them. As it was not then customary to file spe- 
cifications, there is no record of the details of his plan. 

It is singular that English writers have passed over this patent almost 
without comment, and yet it contains the first direct proposal to raise water 
in that country by steam of which any account has yet been produced. 
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It may perkaps be said, tbat steam is not mentioned; still it is clearly im- 
plied in the second device, and was probably used in the third, fifth and 
seventh. The very expression “ to raise water by fire, is the same that 
Porta, Decaus, and other old author’s, used when referring to such ap- 
plications of steam. W^orcester, Papin, Savery and Newcomen, all de- 
scribed their machines as inventions for “raising water^by fire ; and hence 
they were named “ fire water-works,” “ fire machines, and “ fire engines.” 
It should moreover be remembered that the word steatn was not then in 
vogue. It is not once used by the translators of the Bible. The fluid was 
generally referred to as air, or wind, or smoke, according to the appear- 
ances it presented. “Rarefying water into ayer by fier,” and similar ex- 
pressions, were common. The idea of air in motion, cf wind, was also 
applied to currents of steam: thus we read of “heating water to make 
wind,” and eollpiles were designated “ vessels to produce wind.” Prom the 
form of clouds which steam assumes when discharged into the atmosphere, 
it was also named smoke: thus Job calls it, in a passage already quoted; 
and Porta, in describing the apparatus No. 1S7, speaks of it both as smoke 
and air. “ The water [in the bottle] must be kept heated in this way until 
no more of it remains ; and as long as the water shall smoke, (sfumera) 
the air will press the water in the box,” &c. — and again, “from that you 
can conclude how much water has run out, and into how much air it has 
been changed.” Had Ramseye therefore called his device a steam ma- 
chine, its nature would not have been so well understood as by the title 
he gave it, if indeed it could have been comprehended at all by tlie former 
term. The expression “ raising \vA.tQv hy fire” appears to have as dis- 
tinctly indicated, in the 17th century, a steam-macliino, as the term steam- 
engine does now ; and there is no account extant of any device either pro- 
posed or used, in that century, for raising water from wells and mines hy 
fire, except it was by means of steam. 

The date of this patent being so near that of the publication of Branca’s 
book, it may perhaps be thought that Ramseye derived some crude notions 
from it of applying a blast of steam to drive mills and raise water, as sug- 
gested by the Italian ; but wo should rather suppose some modification of, 
or device similar to, Porta’s (see page 408) was intended in No. 2, and 
that Nos. 3, 5 and 7 were deduced from it. When once an efficient mode 
of raising water by steam (like No. 187) was realized, some application of 
it to propel machinery would readily occur. We know that both Savery 
and Papin and others proposed to work mills, by discharging the water 
they raised upon overshot wheels ; and this idea was so obvious and na- 
tural, that hundreds of persons have proposed it in later times without 
knowing that it had previously been done. 

From the order in which the first three devices are noticed in the privi- 
lege, it is possible that they were all modifications of the same thing; that 
the second and third were deduced from the first, and consequently in- 
vented independently of any previous steam machines. The operation of 
making saltpetre or nitre consists principally in boiling, in huge vats or 
cauldrons, the lixivium containing the nitrous earth ; and from the large 
quantities of water and fuel required, was formerly carried on in such 
places only as afforded these in abundance. At such works, the idea of 
employing the vast volumes of vapor (which escaped uselessly into the 
air) to raise the hot, and subsequently cold, liquids, would naturally occur 
to an observing mind, and especially when the .subject of raising water by 
stearn was exciting attention. Certainly the idea wa.s as likely to occur to 
practical men while engaged in the manufacture of nitre in the beginning 
of the 17th century, as it was to Worcester and others in the middle of it 
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and to Papin and Savery at the close. Perhaps it will be said, nitre was 
not made in England at that time, and therefore Ramseye could not have 
taken the hint from such works ; and that the suggestion could only have 
been derived from a long practical experience in them, which he probably 
never had. This may be true, and it is not improbable that he was merely 
an agent in the business, having by his influence at court obtained the 
patent for his own as well as the Inventor’s benefit. The clause attached 
to the 8th device, “ not in use within kingdome,” implies that they were 
not all of English origin. But whatever were the origin and details of those 
for raising water, it is clear that the subject of steam was then abroad in 
the world, and ingenious men in various parts of Europe were exercising 
their wits to employ it. 

It appears to us from the caption of Ramseye’s patent, that No. 2 (raising 
water by fire) was not the first thing of the kind proposed in England, 
since if it were he would have said so, as well as of No. 8, (softening iron 
and copper) — and this further appears from what he remarks of No. 7, 
“ raising water from low places, mynes and coal pitts,” probably an im- 
provement upon No. 2, and differing from all previous applications of 
steam for the purpose ; hence we are told that it was a “new waie,” one 
“never yet in use.” Had not steam therefore been previously applied to 
raise water, it is exceedingly probable that he would have attached a simi- 
lar remark to No. 2. 

The Treatise on Art and Nature, mentioned page 321, is the oldest 
English book we have met with that illustrates 
the raising of water by steam with a cut. The 
annexed figure is from page 30. It possibly 
' may have been deduced from the one given by 
Decaus, (No. 185) but we should think not ; 
since, although the volume is a compilation, and 
two thirds of it taken up with “water- works,” 
there is nothing except this from which to infer 
even the slightest acquaintance with Decaus’s 
book. It seems to have been copied without 
alteration from some other author. It is named 
“A conceited?- Eamp, having the image of a cock 
sitting on the top, out of whose mouth hy the 
heat of the lamp either water or ayer may he 
sent.” The device consists of an eolipile con- 
taining water and heated by a lamp of several 
wicks. The image of the bird is hollow, and 
communicates by a species of three-way cock 
with the steam, and also with a pipe that de- 
scends into the liquid ; so that when the bird is 
turned round till an opening in the moveable 
disk to which its lower part is attached coin- 
No. 189. A.D. 1633— 4. cldes with another which communicates wdth 

the steam in the upper part of the vessel, vapor 
iissues from the mouth; and when it is turned till the upper orifice of the 
pipe corresponds with the opening in the disk, then hot water is driven 
out; and when the opening in the disk does not coincide with either, 
nothing can escape. After observing that an opening with a proper stop- 
per should be made in the vessel, to charge it with water, the writer con- 

» No. 45 of Worcester’s Century of Inventions, is named “A most concciicd Tinder- 
Box;” No. 71 “A Square Key jnore conceited than any other;” and No. 74 “Aeon 
ecited Door.” 
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tinues — “ The larger you make this vessel, the more strange it will appear 
in its effects, so the lights .[wicks] he proporcionable. Fill the vessell 
halfe full of water, and set the lights on fire underneath it, and after a 
short time, if you turn the holes that are on the sides of the pipes, that 
they may answer one another, the water being by little and little con- 
verted into ayer [steam] by the heat of the lights that are underneath, will 
breath forth at the mouth of the cock : but if you turn the mouth of the 
cock the other way, that the holes at the bottom of the pipes may answer 
each to other, then there being no vent for the ayer to breath out, it will 
presse the water and force it to ascend the pipe, and issue out where the 
ayer breathed out before. This is a thing may move great admiracion in 
the unskilfull, and such as understand it. not. Other devices, and those 
much more strange in their effects, may he contrived from henceP^ 

Kircher, in 1641, described in his Ars MagncticaP the device for raising 
water figured in the margin, a model of which was found 
in his museum after his death. A close vessel containing 
the water to be elevated is connected by a pipe that pro- 
ceeds from its upper part to the top of the boiler, which 
is supported on a trevet. When the boiler was heated, 
steam ascended through the pipe, and accumulating in the 
upper vessel, forced the water up the jet-pipe as repre- 
sented. 

This, it will be seen, is Porta’s machine (No. 187) 
adapted to the operation of raising liquids, which it ex- 
hibits in a very neat and satisfactory manner. It is not 
however equally clear that Kircher had any idea of adapt- 
ing the plan to the draining of mines, or other hydraulic 
purposes in the arts. Had such been the case, he would 
most likely have mentioned it in his Mundus Suhtcrrancus, 
a work publislted some years afterwards, and in the se- 
cond volume of which he figures and describes the ordi- 
nary machines then in use, viz. the bucket and windlass, 
chain of pots, chain pump, and atmospheric pumps. The 
form of the model (an imitation of a vase supported on a 
column) rendered it an appropriate addition to his phi- 
losophical apparatus. 

In 1G43, the great discovery of atmospheric pressure 
was made ; a discovery whose influence, like that of the 
atmosphere itself, is felt more or less in every art a.nd every 
science. It led in a very short time to a series of inventions of the highest 
value, among which the reciprocating steam-engine should proba})ly be 
placed. Wo mention it here in chronological order, that its influence in 
developing and improving the machine just named may be more readily 
appreciated when we come to notice subsequent attempts to impart motion 
by steam. 



No. 130. Kircher. 
1041. 


“ John Bate, who published a on Fire-works in 1035, was perliap.s tlie eoinpiler 

ofthi.s curious volume. Strutt, in liis Sports and Pastimes of the People of Kngland, 
(piotc.s Bate’s book, but it would Bcein that the .same cuts were not in botli, for when 
speaking oi' boys’ kites, Strutt ob.s(!rve.s that the earliest notice of theiu tliat he could find 
in books w'us in au English and French Dictionary of KIDO; whereas there is a figure 
of a man flying one, with crackers and other fire-works attached to the tail, in the se- 
cond part oh ’‘Art and Nature." 

^ 'I'lii.s work was pnblislied in quarto, at Rome and Colonne, in 1(54.1 ; and in folio, 
at. Rome, in l{i54. Catalogue of Kircher’s Works at the end of the first volume of 
Mundus Subterraneus. Amsterdam, 1GG5. 
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Chap. 5.] Motive Esngine in 1651, 

Some remarkably ingenious experimentalists flourished about the middle 
of the 17th century, whose names have perished ; and of their labors no- 
thing is known, except an enumeration of the uses to which some of their 
inventions could be applied. An example of this is furnished by an ano- 
nymous pamphlet,^ published in 1651, from which the following extract is 
taken. The device referred to seems to have possessed every attribute 
of a modern high-pressure engine, and the various applications of the latter 
appear to have been anticipated. “ Whereas, by the blessing of God, 
who only is the giver of every good and perfect gift, while I was search- 
ing after that which many, far before me in all humane learning, have 
sought but not yet found, viz. a perpetual motion, or a lessening the dis- 
tance between strength and time ; though I say, not that I have fully ob- 
tained the thing itself, yet I have advanced so near it, that already I 
can, with the strength or helpe of four men, do any work which is done in 
England, whether by winde, water or horses, as the grinding of wheate, 
rape, or raising of water ; not by any power or wisdome of mine own, 
but by God’s assistance and (I humbly hope, after a sorte,) immediate di- 
rection, I have been guided in that search to treade in another pathethan 
ever any other man, that I can hear or reade of, did treade before me ; 
yet, with so good success, that I have already erected one little engine, or 
great model, at Lamheih, able to give sufficient demonstration to either 
artist or other person, that ray invention is useful and beneficial, (let others 
say upon proof how much more,) as any other way of working hitherto 
known or used.” And he proceeds to give “ a list of the uses or applica- 
tions for which these engines are fit, for it is very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to name them all at the same time. To grind malt, or hard come; 
to grind seed for the making of oyle ; to grind colours for potters, painters, 
or glasse-houses ; to grind barke for tanners; to grind woods for dyers; 
to grind spices, or snuffe, tobacco ; to grind brick, tile, earth, or stones for 
plaster ; to grind sugar-canes ; to draw up coales, stones, ure, or the like, 
or materials for great and high buildings ; to draw wyre ; to draw water 
from mines, meers, or fens ; to draw water to serve cities, townes, castles; 
and to draw water to flood dry grounds, or to water grounds ; to draw or 
hale ships, hoates, SfC. up rivers against the stream; to draw carts, wagons, 
^c. as fast xoithout cattel : to draw the plough vyithout cattel to the same 
despatch if need be; to brake hempe, flax, &c.; to weigh anchors withless 
trouble and soonei- ; to spin cordage or cables; to bolt meale faster and 
fine ; to saw stone and timber ; to polish any stones or mettals ; to turns 
any great worhs in wood, stone, mettaXs, hp'., that could hardly be done be- 
fore ; to file much cheaper in all great works; to bore toood, stone, mettals; 
to thrashe come, if need be ; to winnow come at all times, better, cheaper, 
&c. For paper mills, thread, mills, iron mills, plate mills; cum multis 
aliis." If this extraordinary engine of motion, observes Mr. Stuart, to 
whom we are indebted for the extract, was not some kind of a steam- 
engine, the knowledge of an equally plastic and powerful motive agent 
has been utterly lost. 

Steam is not here indicated, but it is difficult to conceive any other 
agent, unless some explosive compound be supposed, by which the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere was excited. That the engine consisted of a 
working cylinder and piston, and the latter moved by steam, must we 


» Invention of Engines of Motion lately IrougM to perfection ; “ whereby may be despatch- 
ed any work now done in England, or elsewhere, (especially works that require stiength 
and swiftness,) either by water, wind, cattel, or men, and that with better accommoda- 
tion and more profit than by any thing hitherto known and used.” Loudon, 1651. 
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Oliver Evans and John Fitch. 


[Book IV, 

think be admitted ; for although most of the operations mentioned might 
have been performed by forcing up water on an overshot wheel, by an 
apparatus similar to Papin’s or Savery’s steam-engines, there are others 
to which such a mode was quite inapplicable, as raising of anchors, or 
propelling carts, wagons and ploughs. The inventor, whoever he was, 
has given proofs of an extraordinary sagacity, for every^ operation named 
bv him is now effected by the steam-engine, except raising the anchors of 
steam-vessels and ploughing. The latter is at present the subject of ex- 
periment, and the former will in all probability be soon adopted, dhe 
author’s labors were most likely not appreciated by his contemporaries, 
and as the world is always too apt to think the worst in such cases, the 
whole will probably now be set down by some persons as the dream of a 
sanguine projector — the judgment commonly passed upon those who are 
in advance of the age they live in. Of this lamentable truth several ex- 
amples will be found in this volume, and in the history of every important 
invention. We shall notice two here, as they relate to two of the most 
valuable applications of steam. Oliver Evans, in 1786, urged upon a 
committee of the legislature of Pennsylvania, the advantages to be derived 
from steam-boats and “ steam-wagons,” and predicted their universal 
adoption in a short time. The opinion which the committee formed of 
him was expressed a few years afterwards, by one of its members, in the 
following words : “To tell you the truth, Mr. Evans, wo thought you 
were deranged when you spoke of making steam-wagons.^’ The other 
relates to John Fitch, a clock and watcli maker, than whom a more inge- 
nious, persevering and unfortunate man never lived. In spite of difficulties 
that few could withstand, he succeeded in raising the means to construct 
a steam-boat, which he ran several times from Philadelphia to Burlington 
and Trenton in 17SS. As a first attempt, and from the M>-ar)t of proper 
manufactories of machinery at the time, it was of necessity imperfect : 
then public opiuiun was unfavorable, and the shareholders finally aban- 
doned the scheme. His feelings may be imagined, but not described ; 
for he saw and predicted the glory that awaited the man who should suc- 
ceed in introducing such vessels in more favorable times. “ The day will 
come [he observes] when some more powerful man will get fame and 
riches by my invention, but nobody will believe that poor J olm Fitch can 
do any thing worthy of attention.” Pie declared tluit within a century 
the western rivers would swarm with steam-vessels, and he expressed a 
wush to be buried on the margin of the Ohio, that the music of marine en- 
gines in passing by his grave might echo over the sods that covered him. 
In a letter to Mr. Rittenhouse, in 1792, ho shows the applicability of steam 
to propel ships of war, and asserts that the same agent would be adopted 
to navigate the Atlantic, both for packets and armed ves.sols. Descanting 
on one occasion upon his favorite topic, a person present obseiwed as Fitcli 
retired, “ poor fellow! what a pity he is crazy !” He ended his liffi in a 
fit of insanity by plunging into the Allegany.® 

In tracing the progress of discovery which resulted in the steam-engine, 
we have seen that the two grand properties of aqueous vapor — its clastic 
enei-gy, and the instant annihilation of this energy by coudeusation — W(!re 
well known in the 16th century. On these properties of steam were l)ased 
all the efforts of experimenters to accomplish the two great objects they 
had in view; i. e. to Impart motion by it to general mechanism, and to 
employ it as a substitute’ for pumps to raise water. Before either the 


» Supplement to Art. “ Steam-Boat,” Ed. Encyclopedia, by Dr. Mease; and Watsoii’a 
Early Settlement and Progress of Philadelphia,” <&c. Phil. 
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Chap. 6.] Classification of Mode7'n Stea7n Engines. 

elastic force or the condensation of steam could be beneficially applied to 
give motion cZi?’ec^Z 2 / to solids, some plan -very different from that of Branca 
was required — one by which the fluid could be used in close vessels. 
Now there is in the whole range of mechanical combinations but one de- 
vice of the kind yet known, and it has but few modifications, viz. apistori 
and c)jliiid.er. Experience has proved, that of all contrivances for trans- 
mitting the force of highly elastic fluids to solid bodies, this is the best. 
Thus guns are cylinders, and bullets are pistons, fitted to fill the bore and 
at the same time to move through the straight barrels. It is the same, 
whatever the impelling agent may be; whether gun-powder, steam, or 
compressed air. The air-guns of Ctesibius are the oldest machines of 
the kind on record, and from them we see that the ancients had detected 
this mode of employing aeriform fluids. 

Steam-engines simply considered are but modifications of guns. In the 
latter, the bullet or piston is driven entirely out of the cylinder, and in 
one direction only, because the intention is to impart the momentum to a 
distant object at a blow : but by the former the design is to derive from 
the moving bullet a cofotinuous force; hence it is not allowed to leave the 
cylinder, but is made to traverse incessantly backwards and forwards 
within. In order to transmit its impetus to the outside of the cylinder 
and to the objects to be acted upon, a straight rod is attached to it, and 
made to slide through an opening in one end of the cylinder. It is by 
means of this rod that motion is imparted to the machinery intended to be 
moved. All the mechanism, the wheels, cranks, shafts, drums, &c. of 
steam-engines are but appendages to the cylinder and piston ; they may 
bo removed and the energy of the machine still remains; but take 
away either cylinder or piston and the whole becomes inert as the limbs 
of an animal whoso heart has ceased to beat. Therefore it is the working 
{•yliiulor and piston alone that give efficiency to modern steam-engines; 
and it is to those persons who contributed to introduce them, that the 
glory attending the invention of these great prime movers is chiefly due. 

Whatever may bis said respecting more ancient applications of steam as 
a moving power, modern engines are one of the results of the^ discovery 
of atinoMpheric pressure. All the early ones of which descriptions are 
(iKtantwere rather a/V than steam machines, not being moved by the latter 
fluid at all. Their inventors had no idea of employing the elastic force 
orstnam, but confined themselves to the atmosphere as a source of motive 
force : luuice they merely applied steam in lieu of a syringe to displace 
air from a cylinder, that, when the vapor became condensed by cold into 
a liquid, tlio atmosphere might force down the piston. That this was the 
way in which modei'ii engines took their rise appears, further, from the 
Haine feature being retained in a great portion of them to this day. They 
aro now rangi'd in three classes — 1st atniosjdieviCf 2d low j^ncssuve., and 3d 
high pressure engines; and this we know is the order in which they were 
dovelopod. In the first, the power is derived exclusively from the atmos- 
phere, the vapor employed being used only as a substitute for an air-pump 
ui inalciug a vacuum under the piston. In process of time the second \y8.s 
devised, in which tlie elastic force of steam is made to act against one side 
of the piston, while a vacuum is formed on the opposite side. The next 
Hti'p was to move the piston by the steam alone, and such are named higb- 
presHuro engines. The tcu-rn i^mw-engine is therefore not so definite as 
some inu’rions might sup[)Oso, since it is not confined to^ those in which 
steam is the pritni! mover. Had it not been for Torricelli s discovery, it 
is possible that wo should never have, known any other species of steam- 
engine than tho.so of the third class; and hence we repeat, that whatever 

54: 
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may be thought of engines made previous to the 17th century, those of 
modern days were obviously derived from atmospheric ones of the first 
class, while these in their turn were very likely deduced from the appa- 
ratus described in the next paragraph, 

Otto Guerricke, of whom we spoke at page 190, one of the earliest, and 
as far as mechanical ingenuity went perhaps the most gifted, of the early 

elucidators of atmospheric pressure, 
exhibited in his public experiments 
at Batisbon, in 1654, the following 
application of that pressure as a mo 
tive force. A large cylinder. A, was 
firmly secured to a post or frame. 
It was open at the top and closed at 
the bottom, and had a piston accu- 
rately fitted to work in it. A rope 
was fastened to the piston-rod and 
passed over two pulleys, B C, as rep- 
resented, by which was suspended a 
scale, D, containing several weights. 
When the air was withdrawn from 
the lower part of the cylinder, the 
pressure of the atmosphere depress- 
ed the piston and raised the scale and 
weights. To vary the experiment, 
the weights were removed and 
No. 191. Guerricke. A. D. 1654. twenty men Were employed to pull 

at the rope with all their strength ; 
but as soon as a vacuum was made by the small air-pump attached to the 
bottom of the cylinder, the piston descended, notwithstanding all their 
eiforts to prevent it. 

This is the oldest apparatus on record for transmitting motion to solids 
by a piston. We can however hardly believe that it was the first devised 
for the purpose. It would be strange if it were ; for whatever may have 
been the nature of Anthemius’s, Garay’s, and other old machines in 
which steam was the active principle, pumps and syringes had been too 
common, and experiments with them too frequent, for such a device to 
have been unknown. Such men as Aristotle and Archimedes, Ctesibius, 
Heron, Roger Bacon and their successors, were all aware that a syringe 
presented the same phenomenon as Guerricke’s apparatus, when the pis- 
ton was drawn up while the discharging orifice was closed ; the same 
thing was also observed with common pumps when the suction-pipes were 
either closed or choked. Experiments therefore to illustrate the force 
thus excited were in all probability made, and with apparatus similar to 
that of the Prussian philosopher, long before his time, although no account 
of them is extant. But if even such had been made, they would not lessen 
ill any degree the merit of Guerricke, since his experiment undoubtedly 
originated with himself, and all knowledge of similar ones had been lost, 
In this device we behold the same moving force, and the same mecha- 
nism for applying it, as were subsequently adopted in steam-engines, which 
at first were little more than copies of this : for example, had a loaded 
pump-rod been suspended to the rope instead of the scale and weights, 
the apparatus would have differed from Newcomen’s engine only in the 
mode of exciting the atmospheric pressure. To Guerricke, therefore, is 
due the credit of having not only pointed out the power which alone gave 
efficiency to the first steam-machines, but also of devising the most effec- - 
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tual means of employing it. No one could, we think, claim an equal de- 
gree of merit for simply applying (not inventing) another mode of produ- 
cing a vacuum under the piston; but without insisting on this, it may be 
observed that even at present, in all low-pressure engines, the vacuum is 
made just as Guerricke made it, viz. by an air-pump ; so that the impress 
of his genius on the steam-engine is no more obliterated in this respect 
than it is in others.^ Every unbiassed mind will therefore admit, that an 
honorable place in its history should be assigned to the philosopher of 
Magdeburg. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Reasons of old Inventors for concealing their discoveries — Century of Inventions — Marquis of Wor- 
cester — His Inventions matured before the Civil Wars — Several revived since bis death — Problems in 
the "Century” in older authors — Bird roasting itself — Imprisoning Chair — ^Portable Fortifications — 
Flying — Diving — Drcbble’s Submarine Ship — The 68th Problem — ^This remarkably explicit — The device 
consisted of one boiler and two receivers — The receivers charged by atmospheric pressure — Three and 
four-way cocks — An hydraulic machine of Worcester mentioned by Cosmo de Medicis — Worcester’s 
machiuo superior to preceding ones, and similar to Savery’s — Piston Steam-Engine also made by him — 
Copy of the last tliroo Problems in the Century — Ingonious mode of stating them — Forcing-Piinips work- 
ed by Steam-Engines intondod — Ancient Riddle — Steam-Boat invented by Worcester — Projectors des- 
pised in ilia time — Patentees caricatured in a public procession — Neglect of Worcester — His death— 
Persocutiou of his widow — ^Worcester one of the greatest Mechanicians of any age or nation — Glauber. 


As yet we have not met with any definite description of a steam-engine 
in actual use. This can only be accounted for from the fact that old in- 
ventors were all jealous of the printing-press. They believed their inte- 
rest required concealment on their part, that pirates might not rob them 
of their labors. They have been blamed for tbis, and so have some mo- 
dern mechanics, but we think without reason ; for, to obtain satisfaction 
at law in such cases, was formerly as difficult as it is now in most cases. 
To have to purchase as in a lottery, with money, is bad in itself, 
and worse because those without money cannot obtain it ; but to have to 
give more for it than it is worth, if perchance it be awarded, is a disgrace 
to enlightened nations — an evil that savages would not for a moment en- 
dure. It is thus that law, though ordained to promote justice, is so pros- 
titutc^d as not only to defeat the object for which it was designed, but to 
cberisb the grossest injustice. It has always been a bar to the progress of 
the arts. The difficulty and expense of obtaining and preserving an ex- 
clusive right to their inventions — that is, to their own property — have in- 
duced inventors more or less, in every age, to conceal th^ discoveries till 
death, arid even then to destroy all records respecting them. 

When old inventors were solicitous Qipuilic patronage, instead of es- 
tablishing their claims to it by explaining the principles and operations of 
their machines, they contented themselves with enumerating their uses 
and good qualities merely. They proclaimed the great things that could 
be done, but studiously concealed the modes and mearrs of doing them : 
hence new inventions were sometimes announced enigmatically, the mov- 
ing or constituent principles being so obscurely hinted at that few readers 
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Marquis of Worcester. 

could apprehend them. Of this mode of exciting public attention, the 
account of the engine of motion in the last chapter is an example ; and 
several more may be seen in the pamphlet published by the Marquis of 
Worcester, in 1663, entitled “A Century of the Names and Scantlings 
[outlines or hints] of such Inventions as at present I can call to mind to 
have tiled and perfected; which, my former notes being lost, I have, at 
the instance of a powerful friend, endeavored, now in the year 1655, to 
to set down in such a way as may sufficiently instruct me to put any of 
them in practice.” This book is made up of one hundred inventions, 
numbered from one upwards. It contains a distinct reference to a work- 
ing steam-machine for raising water, and also hints by which its nature 
and construction are pretty clearly ascertained. There is some reason to 
believe that the modern high-^jressui'e engine is also referred to. From 
the circumstanee of the author having figured largely in the civil wars, he 
having been an enthusiastic adherent of Charles I. and of monarchy, his 
character and that of his book have been represented in the best and worst 
of hfdits. By his enemies he was held up as false and unprincipled in 
the highest degree ; by his friends, as chivalrous and of unspotted honor. 
The ” Century” has been denounced as a scheme to impose on the cre- 
dulity of mankind — the dream of a visionary — and Hume, in his History, 
goes so far as to name it “ a ridiculous compound of lies, chimeras, and 
impossibilities.” On the other hand, it .has been received by many (and 
generally by practical men) in the light in which the author represents it, 
viz. as a memorial of inventions actually put in practice by him — such as 
he had really ” tried and perfected.” 

With the political conduct of Worcester we have nothing to do. Fie 
naturally enough supported that system by which he and the rest of the 
Lords acquired and eiitailed their exclusive privileges ; among which the 
abominable one of being legislators by birth was perhaps the most odious 
and unnatural. On the fall of the king he retired to the continent, but, at 
the request of Charles ll, ventured to visit London in disguise in 1656. 
.Being discovered, he was arrested, and confined in the Tower until the 
reestablishment of monarchy in 1660. He died in 1667. 

We have no positive information respecting the time when he com- 
menced his mechanical researches. There is however reason to believe 
that most, if not all, the inventions enumerated in the “Century” were 
matured before the civil wars broke out, and consequently that the account 
of them was drawn up, as he declares, in 1655.“’ No. 66 he observes was 
tried before Charles I, Sir William Balfour, and the Dukes of Richmond 
and Hamilton ; and this could not have been later than 1641, for Balfour 
was dismissed that year. In addressing the Century to Parliament, he 
mentions having had “ the unparalleled workman, Caspar KaltofF,” in his 
employment “ these five and thirty years,” and who was at that time 
(1663) engaged in his service. This carries back his experiments to 1628. 
Some of his “ water- works ” were in operation in his father’s castle (at 
Ragland, in Wales) at the commencement of the Long Parliament, (1640) 
for by their sudden movements he is said to have frightened certain adhe- 
rents of the Parliament, who went to search the castle for arms. The na- 
ture of these works is not indicated, except that they consisted of “several 
engines and wheels,” and that large quantities of water were contained in 
reservoirs on the top of a high tower. Whether steam was the agent em- 
ployed to raise this water is unknown. It could not have been if’ the tra- 
dition, credited by some writers, was true, viz. that his attention was first 


The Century is copied in vol. xiii of Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. ; and the editor remarlcs, 
this little tract was first published in 1655.” 
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drawn to the employment of steam by observing, while a prisoner in the 
Totocr, a pot-lid raised or thrown off by it. If this was the case, then no 
dependence can be placed on Worcester’s assertion, that the whole Cen- 
tury was written in 1655 ; but there is no reason to question his veracity 
in this respect. On the contrary, the tradition is obviously a fable; one 
that has been applied to others as well as to him. 

Although many of the devices in the Century appear at first sight ex- 
tremely absurd, and others impossible, yet every year is producing a solu- 
tion of one or more of them. One half, at least, of the number have been 
realized; among which are telegraphs, floating baths, short-hand, combi- 
nation locks, keys, escutcheons and seals, rasping mills, candle-moulds, 
engines for deepening harbors and dock§, contrivances for releasing unruly 
horses from carriages, torpedoes, diving apparatus, floating gardens, bucket 
engines, (see page 64 of this volume) universal lever, repeating guns and 
pistols, double water screws (p. 140 of this vol.) abacus, portable Inndges, 
floating batteries &c. besides his applications of steam, which will be no- 
ticed more at large farther on. 

It must not be supposed that Worcester was the first projector of every 
problem in the Century, although his solutions may have been peculiar to 
himself. The greater part may be found in the works of Porta, Fludd, 
Wilkins, and others of his predecessors §.nd contemporaries ; so that the 
charges of absurdity brought against many of them are not attributable to 
him alone. Indeed, the Century is in a great measure free from those 
puerile conceits that abound in old authors.* No. 3 he names “a one-line 
cypher,” that is, a character composed of a single line, which by its posi- 
tion was made to represent each and every letter of the alphabet. (Now 
used in short-hand.) No. 4 is an improvement, and consists in substituting 
jjoints or dots in place of lines. No. 5, “ a way by circular motion, either 
along a rule or ringwise, to vary any alphabet, even this of points,” &c. 
Now these three systems were explained and illustrated by diagrams in 
detail, twenty-two years before the publication of Worcester’s book, by 
Bishop Wilkins, in his ” Mercury, or secret and swift Messenger,” a tract 
printed in 1641. The eleventh chapter treats “ of writing by invented 
characters ” — “ how to express any sense either by lines, points or JigiircsP 
The last was by arranging the points or dots in the forms of circles, 
squares, triangles, &c. Wilkins speaks of the whole as an old device. 
Another problem in the Century is ” a universal character.” This had 
been often attempted, and Wilkins wrote also upon it. Another, “ a water- 
ball,” to show the hour of the day. There were some singular specimens 
of these clocks in Serviere’s museum, which was celebrated for its col- 
lection of mechanical devices, and which doubtless Worcester had often 
visited. (See page 285, and note foot of page 63.) The universal lever. 
No. 26 of the Century, he admits having seen at Venice, and the bucket 
engine (No. 21) at Rome. It is probablfe he derived his “ imprisoning 
chair” from the same place ; for there was in his time, as well as since, a 


« Tliere i.s a singular one in book xiv of Porta’s Magic, “ Of a bird which roasts it- 
self;” which, had Worcester mentioned, few would have credited without the explana- 
tion. '’Take, a wren and spit it on a hazel stick, and lay it down before the fire, the two 
eiub of die hiizel spit being supported by something that is firm ; and you’ll see with 
admiration the spit and the bird turn by 'little and little, without discontinuing, till ’us 
(luite roasted.” This, says Ozanum, was first found out by Cardinal Paloti, at Rome. 
The motion may be accounted for on a similar principle as the rotation of glass tubes 
when supported at each end before afire, and even when inclined against the fire-place 
with one end on the hearth, viz. : the heat, being applied to one side only, cau.^s the 
tubes to hRud, and consequently to preponderate and thus turn round. See Phil. Trans, 
vol. XXX — Abridg. vol. x 551. 
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famous macHTie of tke kind exhibited in the Borgbese villa, wbicb could 
not have escaped bis notice. It is described ’by Blainville as “ vei'y art- 
fully contrived; and strangers, wbo ai-e not acquainted with the trick, are 
infallibly caught as in a trap when they are prevailed upon to sit in it.” 
Travels, vol, ii, p. 35. We shall notice a few more: ‘‘A little engine 
portable in one’s pocket, which placed to any door, without any noise but 
one crack, openeth any door or gate.” A similar device is quoted by 
Wilkins from Ramelli, thus : “ A little pocket engine wherewith a man 
may break or wrench open any door.” (Math. Magic, book i, chap. 13, 
■first published in 1648.) Again — ” An instrument whereby an ignorant 
person may take any thing in perspective as justly and more than the skil- 
fullest painter can do by the eye.’/ Probably the camera obscura, which 
Baptist Porta had described, about a century before, in his Natural Magic, 
See page 364 of the English translation of 165S, and also Fludd’s Natural 
Simia seu Technica, 1618, page 30S, for another mode. No. 29 of the 
Century relates to “A moveable fortification — as complete as a regular one, 
with half-mooiis and counterscarps.” Such a one is figured in Fludd’s 
Simla. It is of a triangular form, with breast works and cannon ranged 
along two sides. The whole is made of thick timber clamped together, 
and moved by horses, wdrich are yoked to a long pole or mast, also sup- 
ported on wheels and attached ‘to the rear or base of the triangle, so as 
to be out of the reach of shot from the enemy. The horses have their 
faces to the fortification, just as if yoked to the pole of a common carriage 
and fronting it — or, according to the old saying, “ the cart is put before 
the horse.” 

His modes of discoursing by knotted strings, gloves, sieves, lanterns, 
&:c. are similar to others mentioned in the Natural Magic of Porta, and in 
other works, Wilkins’s Secret and Swift Messenger also contains much 
curious information on such subjects. Several numbers of the Century 
relate to repeating guns. These, as is well known, exercised the wits of 
inventors long before his time. Porta, in his Magic, book xii, speaks of 
” great and hand guns, discharged ten times” although loaded but once. 
They are even of much older date. Sometimes several barrels were joined 
together. The “ arithmetical instrument, whereby persons ignorant of 
arithmetic may perfectly observe numerations and subtractions of all sums 
and fractions,” was in all probability the abacus, or Chinese sv)an-pan, now 
used in schools. 

Flying and diving, also mentioned by him, have occupied the ingenuity 
of inventors in every age. Cornelius Drebble constructed a diving-vessel 
which was propelled by oars worked through openings in the sides. Short 
conical tubes of leather, through which the oars were passed, were con- 
nected to the openings so as to exclude the \vater ; hence the joints some- 
what resembled those of the feet of a tortoise when protruded from the 
shell. The vessel was lowered by admitting water, and raised by pump- 
ing it out. (The distance of diving-vessels below the surface is easily and 
accurately ascertained by a curved tube containing a little mercury, one 
end being within the vessel and the other without.) Charles, Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, hearing of Drebble’s diving-ship, requested Papin to 
contrive one. Papin’s machine is figured and described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1747, page 581. Drebble’s vessel did not require a constant 
sup[)ly of fresh air, for he had, or pretended to have, an elixir in a small 
vial, a few drops of which restored the vitiated air so as to make it again 
fit for respiration. Something of this kind was known even before Dreb- 
ble’s time, if we may judge from one of several illustrations of diving in 
the old German translation of Vegetius, A. D. 1511. A rqan clothed in 
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a dress of thin skin or oiled silk fitted close to Hs body, and covering every 
part except his head and hands, is represented walking on the bottom of 
a river. In his left hand he holds a leathern flask, through the contracted 
neck of which he is drawing a portion of the contents with his mouth. 
Wilkins devoted a chapter of his Math. Magic to diving. He notices 
Drebble’s machine, and many other curious devices ; so that on this sub- 
ject Worcester had an abundance of materials and hints to work upon. 

No. 50 of the Century relates to portable ladders. A variety of these 
are figured in the old translation of Vegetius just referred to. There are 
several other things named in the Century which might be traced to older 
sources, but it is not necessary; for Worcester has not, that we are aware 
of, ever claimed all the devices he has named. He mentions two whose 
authors he recollected, but as the account was drawn up from memory, he 
could hardly recall to mind the sources whence all were derived. He 
says they were such as he could call to mind to have tried and ; 

lie does not say invented. W^hile many originated with himself, others 
were such as he improved only. That he had sources of information 
which have not been discovered, there can be little doubt. Of the thou- 
sands of old treatises on the “ Mysteries of Nature and Art,” a staple sub- 
ject, and title too, from Roger Bacon to Moxon, how few are extant ! 
But some will perhaps yet be met with on the shelves of antiquaries and 
the lovers of old books in Europe. 

Those numbers of the Century which relate to steam are 68, 98, 99 and 
100 ; but it is in 68 only that steam is clearly indicated. The device is 
named “ a fire water work,” and is described in the following manner ; 
“An admirable and most forcible way to drive up water by fire, not by 
drawing or sucking it upwards, for that must be, as the philosopher calleth 
it. Infra sphceram actwitatis, which is but at such a distance. But this 
way hath no bounder, if the vessels be strong enough ; for I have taken a 
piece of a whole cannon, whereof the end was burst, and filled it three 
quarters full of water, stopping and screwing up the broken end, as also 
the touch-hole ; and making a constant fire under it, within twenty-four 
hours it burst, and made a great crack : — So that having a way to make 
my vessels, so that they are strengthened by the force within them, and 
the one to fill after the other, I have seen the water run like a constant 
fountain stream forty feet high. One vessel of water rarefied by fire 
driveth up forty of cold water ; and a man that tends the work is but to 
tuim two cocks, that, one vessel of water being consumed, another begins 
to force and refill with cold water, and so successively, the fire being 
tended and kept constant, which the self same person may likewise abun- 
dantly perform in the interim, between the necessity of turning the said 
cocks.” 

We hero see clearly what was meant by Ramseye and others when 
they spoke of raising water hy fre, viz. that it was by steam, vdilch the 
fire was employed to produce. It will be perceived that Worcester does 
not here claim to be the first to raise water in large quantities in this man- 
ner, thus tacitly admitting that he was aware of previous applications of 
steam for the purpose. Had he indeed made such a claim, little reliance 
could have been placed on his statements ; but, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, we have seen nothing in the whole tenor of 
his conduct with regard to his inventions to shake our confidence in his 
sincerity. In one respect No. 68 differs from the I'est, viz. in the detail 
with which the device is described ; but this was most likely designedly 
done, in order to show its superiority over other “ fire water- works,” and 
to point out where it differed from them. Had it been an original idea, 
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there could have been no more inducement to be thus explicit than with 
the rest ; but being of the same nature as others, he would naturally be 
led to notice the difference. Some writers are incredulous of his having 
ever put it in practice, notwithstanding his assertions, and the particulars 
he has specified ; and they further contend that his descj’iption was not 
sufficiently perspicuous to enable a person to make such a machine in his 
own time, and is not now. To neither of these positions can we assent; 
and the latter, if true, does not affect the character of Worcester, either 
for veracity or ingenuity, since the avowed design of the Century was 
rather to enable himself than others to realize the inventions named. 

The description appears not only that of a machine in actual use, and 
from which a similar one might have been made, but, as just intimated, 
some particulars are mentioned apparently with the sole view of distin- 
guishing it from other devices of the same kind. Had he given a figure 
we should have learnt more of the details, but not of the general plan. 
The nature of the force employed (the expansive power of steam) he 
shows in the clearest light ; and its irresistible energy is admirably illus- 
trated by bursting the cannon : indeed, he could not possibly have se- 
lected any thing better adapted for the purpose. Few writers however 
believe the experiment was ever made, from the seeming difficulty of 
closing the broken end — a circumstance which, perhaps more than any 
other, has led people to doubt the accuracy of other of his statements : and 
it must be admitted that if he is not to be believed in this, his assertions in 
general must be received with great caution. But what great difficulty 
after all was there in driving a plug tight into the smoothly bored although 
broken end of a cannon, and securing the plug effectually in its place, by 
iron straps and screws round the trunnions 1 Lest the idea of danger 
should be connected with his apparatus in the public mind, he remarks 
that he had a way of preventing his vessels from being exploded. He 
mentions at least three vessels ; one, a boiler in which to generate steam, 
the others, to receive the water previously to its being raised. A separate 
boiler shows that the apparatus was a modification of Porta’s and Kircher’s, 
(Nos. 137, 190) — and lest any one should suppose that the water was re- 
quired to be heated before it was elevated, he states distinctly that it was 
not : hence his device bore no resemblance to that of Decaus, (No, 188) — 
so far from it that the boiler, or " one vessel rarefied by fire,” forced up 
fort]/ times its contents “ of cold water.” It appears that the water was 
raised forty feet only ; perhaps being limited to that height by local cir- 
cumstances, or by the building in which the apparatus was erected. The 
pressure of steam in his boiler did not therefore much exceed 301bs. on 
the inch. As the elevation exceeded that to which the liquid could be 
raised by atmospheric pressure, he also takes occasion to notice distinctly 
that it was not done by sucking ; and in this he possibly may allude to 
some such modes of raising water, viz. by using the steam only to produce 
a vacuum, and to show the difference ; for, by employing its elastic force, 
he could raise water at one lift to any height, and his apparatus, instead 
of a limited application, was adapted to mines and pits of every depth, 
and hence he appropriately names it “ a most forcihlc way.” The receiving 
vessels were charged or filled " one after another,” and the stream dis- 
charged from them was uninterrupted. One person only was required to 
attend to the fire under the boiler and “to turn two cocks,” i. e. to admit 
steam alternately into each receiver, so that when one was “ consumed ” 
or emptied, the contents of the other began to “ force ” or he forced up, 
and the empty one to “ fill ” or be refilled with cold water, “ and so suc- 
cessively.” The vessels were large, or it took a long time to fill them, 
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since the man had abundant time to attend the fire in the intervals of turn- 
ing the cocks. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensive sketch that Worcester has given 
of this machine, a variety of opinions prevails respecting some of its parts, 
and the arrangement of the whole. In these respects scarcely two writers 
agree, while some differ widely. Some have supposed it to have consisted 
of two eolipiles, like those of Heron or Decaus, (Nos. 179 and 188) con- 
nected to one ascending pipe, (see G-alloway on the Steam-Engine) — an 
idea, we think, entirely out of the way, since such a plan would possess 
neither “ merit ” nor “ originality,” which the writer just named accords 
to AVorcester’s device. It is moreover opposed to the description given, 
which expressly states that the contents of one vessel rarefied by fire, 
drlveth up forty of cold water; whereas, by the supposed construction, 
all the water must have been heated to the boiling point before it could 
have been elevated at all, and to a temperature still higher before it was 
raised forty feet. 

The principal point undetermined is the mode by which the receivers 
were charged. Were they so placed that the water flowed into them 
through a pipe and cock? Or, were they wholly immersed in the tank, 
well or pond, and furnished with valves opening inwards for the admis- 
sion of the liquid, and to prevent its return when the steam was turned 
on ? Or, were they placed above the water, and charged by atmospheric 
pressure ? The first and second modes have been suggested, because 
Worcester says he did not raise the liquid by “ sucking;” but it does not 
appear that he meant any thing more than that the contents of the receivers 
were not expelled from them in this way. As the elevation to which 
water could be raised at one lift by his machine was only limited by the 
strength of the vessels, he very naturally observed, to remove an objection 
which he foresaw might be made to his assertion, that this was not effected 
by sucking, but by forcing the liquid up. His plan bears the same relation 
to a forcing pump, as using steam to produce a vacuum in a receiver does 
to a sucking one ; and in distinguishing between the two applications of 
the vapor to raise water, viz. by its condensation and its expansion, he 
uses the same terms that we do to show the difference between the two 
instruments just named. Of a forcing pump we say, it does not raise 
water by atmospheric pressure, but in opposition to it ; and that the ele- 
vation is only limited by the strength of the materials and the power em- 
ployed : now every person acquainted with the subject knows, that it is- 
the expulsion of the water from the cylinder that is referred to^ not the 
mode of filling it ; for almost invariably are the vessels or cylinders of 
forcing pumps charged by sucking, and so they were in Worcester’s time. 

If the receivers were placed below the reservoir that supplied them, 
and were fed from it by a pipe, then as there were but two cocks used, 
they must have been such as are known by the term “ three-way,” — one 
passage to supply steam to each of the receivers, and the other water. 
There is no diniculty in admitting this, for both three and four way cocks 
were in use ages before Worcester’s days. They are described in the 
Spiritalia, (problem 31) in Besson’s Theatre, Fludd’s Simla, (see our 160th 
illustration, page 354) Ozanam’s Recreations, and in several other old au- 
thors, One form of them is seen at page 421. Tavernier found, in baths 
of the east, cocks which at the same mouth supplied ” either hot water or 
cold,” (Relation of the Seraglio) and they are described and figured in the 
Forcible Movements of Decaus : thus prop, xix of Leak’s translation is 
” Of the cock with four vents,” and its application is shown in a self-acting 
“ Phneumatique Engine.” M. Arago is therefore greatly mistaken, in his 
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History of the Steam-Engine, in attributing the invention of the foui--way 
cock to Papin. In his zeal to confer honor on the philosopher of Blois, 
he inadvertently overlooked the old engineer of Normandy. 

This plan of supplying Worcester’s I'eceivers is certainly far more 
probable than that of burying them in the water they were to raise. In- 
deed, we cannot perceive how the latter could answer at all, as the steam 
would be condensed by the surrounding medium almost as fast as it en- 
tered the receivers ; so that instead of “ one vessel of water rarefied by 
fire ” driving up forty of cold water, it would hardly be able to drive up 
any. It appears to us impossible for ingenuity to suggest a worse plan, 
and yet several writers have adopted it.®- As a proof that Worcester had 
an engine at work somewhat similar to the one referred to in his 6Sth 
proposition, the following extract from the Journal of Cosmo de Medicis, 
who visited England in the 17th century, has been adduced : “ His high- 
ness, that he might not lose the day uselessly, went again, after dinner, to 
the other side of the city, extending his excursion as far as Vauxhall, be- 
yond the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to see an hydraulic 
machine invented by my Lord Somerset, Marquis of Worcester. It raises 
water more than forty geometrical feet, by the power of one man only ; 
and in a very short space of time will draw up four vessels of water 
through a tube or channel not more than a span in width ; on which ac- 
count it is considered to be of greater service to the public than the other 
machine near Somerset-House.” Now if this engine for raising water 
from the Thames, and which was managed by one man, was moved by 
steam — and it probably was — we may rest assured that Worcester knew 
bettor how to charge his receivers than by immersing them in the river, 
or in any tank supplied from it. Had he done so, the machine would 
never have been “considered of gveaXer se7'vice to the 2 >ul>lic ” than the 
engine at Somerset-House, which was worked by horses, and distributed 
water over “a great part of the city.” (This last engine most likely con- 
sisted of pumps, such as were erected by Bulmer in 1594. See page 296.) 
As Jour vessels are here mentioned, there were probably that number of 
receivers employed. 

It would be strange if Worcester’s receiving vessels were not charged 
by atmospheric pressure, considering the examples he had before him. 
To say nothing of this well known mode of charging eolipiles, and other 
vessels represented in the Splritalla, (see 173 and 177 of our illustrations) 
both Porta and Fludd exhibited experiments expressly to show how water 
is raised into a vacuum formed by the condensation of vapor, (pf>ge 407) 
and Decaus gives such striking applications of it (page 3S0) that Worcester 
never could, with a knowledge of these, have plunged his receivers under 
water. But was he acquainted with the writings of these men Unques- 
tionably he was. There is evidence in the Centmy that he examined 
every source of information, both at home and abroad, and with an eagei’- 
ness that has perhaps seldom been equalled; and then no person had greater 
facilities for ascertaining what had been accomplished. He was not a man 
to set about devising new modes of raising water while ignorant of old 
ones, or without perusing those writings which treated directly or indi- 
rectly upon the subject. Of all his researches, this of raising water was 


See Millington's Epitome of Philosophy, and Stuart's Descriptive History of tlie 
Steam-Engine. The last named writer speaks however very differently in hi.s valuable 
“Anecdotes of the Steam-Engine.'' Further reflection convinced him that Worcester 
was something more than a charlatan, and the machine in question very unlike the one 
represented in liis previous work. 
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among tlie earliest and most favorite, as it was the last and most important ; 
and it was impossible for him and KaltolF to have spent so many years as 
they did on this and other subjects, without improving old devices and 
introducing new ones. Then he was most likely acquainted with the ma- 
chines of Bacon, and with those of Ramseye, and with Ramseye himself, 
and Bushell too ; and also with the engine of motion noticed in the last 
chapter, of which he was possibly both the inventor and. describer. So 
far therefore from Worcester’s machine being imperfect, as some writers 
have supposed, we are justified in believing it was superior in its general 
plan, and in the arrangement and execution of its several parts, to any 
iking then extant, or previously proposed. 

It would be easy to devise a machine corresponding with these remarks 
and coinciding with the Marquis’s account; but the intelligent reader is 
aware that it would be substantially the same as Savery’s. It is surprising 
that some authors have supposed Worcester could not have filled his ves 
sels by atmospheric pressure, because, say they, the production of a vacuum 
by the condensation of steam was not then known, “ nor even thought 
of.” But such writers were not aware of the experiments of Porta, and 
they forgot the employment of eolipiles. It has also been said that a ma- 
chine as perfect as Savery’s, and one in which steam acted on a piston, 
was beyond the state of the arts in Worcester’s days. The Century of 
Inventions is a proof to the contrary, and so is the Collection of Servlere. 
Every problem in the one, and every device in the other, indicates great 
excellence of design and ability of execution ; and both are replete with 
proofs of mechanical skill as well as fertility of invention. 

To realize Worcester’s machine, it is contended that we must depend 
upon what he has said, and on nothing more. But th(^se who prescribe 
this rule do not themselves adhere to it; and by follo'^ing it, posterity 
could hardly comprehend a modern device from its modern description. 
As Worcester has not mentioned pipes or valves, neither of these essential 
elements of his apparatus could, by such a rule, be admitted ; and if his 
words are to.be construed literally, he employed two score of receivers ; 
and these were also elevated as well as the water within them : ” one 
vessel of water rarefied by fire driveth up forty [vessels] of cold water.” 
By the same rule it was the boiler, not the steam within it, (he never men- 
tions steam) that drove them up. Then there is the condensation of the 
steam in a receiver, after expelling the liquid, which is also not mentioned ; 
and of course the vessel could not again be filled until this had taken place. 
On the same ground, a cock, tunnel and pipe or pump to feed the boiler, 
and a furnace door and grate bars, might be considered gratuitous addi- 
tions, since none of them are mentioned. 

Perhaps the most obscure part of the 6Sth problem, is that which relates 
to strengthening the vessels “ by the force toithin them.” Some porsoms 
suppose this refers to tlie figure of the vessels — others, to interior braces. 
The latter is the most reasonable, but seems hardly reconcilable with the 
the text, since the same term [force) is used as that by which the active 
power which rent the gun is designated. 

Notwithstanding the ambiguous manner in which Worcester drew tq) 
his Century of Inventions, there are strong indications of his having im- 
parted motion to a piston by steam, and that upon this he depended for 
being known to posterity. This was the crown of his glory as an Inventor 
— the primary element in the “ semi-omnipotent engine,” which supported 
him under the contumely and neglect that he met with. Unfortunately 
for his fame, the state of the arts was not sufficiently advanced to convince 
his contemporaries of the importance of “ the great machine,” and it was 
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left for a future age to adopt. It does not appear equally clear that he 
was the first thus to use steam. From the description of the engine of 
motion mentioned at page 423, and the third and fifth devices in Ramseye’s 
patent^ it would seem that a working cylinder had been in previous use ; 
nor do we see how the experimenters of the 17th and previous centui’ies, 
when seeking for modes of employ ing steam as a motive agezrt, could miss it 
any more than their successors. It is one of those devices that would be 
♦ detected by such men in every age, just as it has been by the makers of 

pumps and piston bellows. Fludd, Hoell, Belidor and Westgarth, all 
employed a piston and cylinder in pressure engines ; and some of them 
were not aware of their having been employed before in such machines. 
G-uerricke, Papin and Newcomen at once adopted them in atmospheric en- 
gines, Hautefeuille in explosive engines, and Watt and others in those moved 
by steam; and why not Garay, Ramseye and Worcester? And even the 
troublesome neighbor of Zeno also? It required no great sagacity in 
Worcester to apply steam to move the loaded piston in Fiudd’s pressure 
engine, (page 354) and so simple an idea could hardly escape him after 
he had turned his attention to impart motion by steam. Indeed, he uses 
an expression which implies that it was a loaded piston to which he gave 
motion. But even if this idea escaped both Ramseye and Worcester, the 
apparatus of Guerricke so clearly exhibited the mode of applying steam 
to move a piston, that the latter could not possibly have remained any 
longer ignorant of it. 

When the three following propositions in the Century are duly consider- 
ed, every candid mind will, we think, admit that he was really in possession 
of an engine similar to Leopold’s, or to Newcomen’s, or to the single 
acting one of "V^tt : — 

“ 9S. An engfne, so contrived, that working the moMle forward 

or backward, upward or downward, circularly or cornerwise, to and fro, 
streight, upright, or downright, yet the pretended operation continueth, 
and advanceth, none of the motions above-mentioned hindering, much less 
stopping, the other ; but unanimously and with harmony agreeing, they 
all augment and contribute strength unto the intended work and opera- 
tion ; and, therefore, I call this a semi-omnipotent engine, and do intend 
that a model thereof be buried with me. 

“ 99. How to make one pound weight to raise an hundred as high as 
one pound falleth, and yet the hundred pound descending doth what no- 
thing less than one hundred pound can effect. 

“ 100. Upon so potent a help as these two last-mentioned inventions, a 
water-work is, by many years experience and labor, so advantageously 
by me contrived, that a child’s force bringeth up, an hundred foot high, 
an incredible quantity of water, even two foot diameter, so naturally, that 
the work will not be heard, even into the next room ; and with so great 
ease and geometrical symmetry, that though it work day and night, frotn 
one end of the year to the other, it will not require forty shillings repara- 
tion to the whole engine, nor hinder one day’s work ; and I may boldly 
call it the most stupendous work in the whole world : not only, with little 
charge, to drain all sorts of mines, and fux'nish cities with water, though 
never so high seated, as well as to keep them sweet, rumnng through 
several strocrs, and so performing the work of scavengers, as well as fur- 
nishing the inhabitants with sufficient water for their private occasions ; 
but likewise supplying rivers with sufficient to maintain and make them 
portable from town to town, and for the betteinng of lands all the way it 
runs; with many more advantageous* and yet greater effects of profit ad- 
mirable and consequence. So that deservedly I deem this invention to 
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crown my labours, to reward my expences, and make my thoughts acqui- 
esce in way of further inventions; this making up the whole century, and. 
preventing any further trouble to the reader for the present, meaning to 
leave to posterity a book, wherein, under each of these heads, the means to 
put in e.xecution, and visible trial, all and every of these inventions, witli 
the shape and form of all things belonging to them, shall be printed by 
brass plates.” 

To an ordinai-y reader all this appears preposterous, nor without the 
key can any satisfactory interpretation be given. The first seems incre- 
dible, the second impossible, and the third a proof of mental alienation. 
But in considering them it should be kept in mind, that Worcester’s design 
was to exjjlain the effects and uses of the mechanism he here refers to, 
and at the same time to conceal the moving principle. This he has accom- 
plished in the happiest manner; and in doing it, has furnished a specimen 
of ingenuity, and of the fertility of his genius, almost equal to the inven- 
tions themselves. The three problems certainly refer to a cylindrical 
steam-ettgine raising water by means of a pump. In No. 98 he speaks 
of steam only ; this was the jjrimwn mobile whose effect was the same in 
whatever direction it was conveyed to the piston ; i. e, whether through 
ascending, descending, curved, angular or straight tubes, or through a 
number of them meeting in the cylinder from every imaginable direction; 
the steam from one not iuterfei-ing with, or being counteracted by, that 
from others, but the whole ‘‘ unanimously and with harmony agreeing, 
they all augment and contribute strengtli unto the intended work and 
operation,” viz. in pushing the piston along. It seems impossible for 
VVorcester to have .selected a feature of aeriform fluitls better adapted 
for his purpose, or to have made use of it more skillfully. In concealing 
his meaning by riddles, he seems to have equalled the most expert among 
the ancients.® In No. 99 he plays in a similar style upon the 'jdsUm, and 
has contrived with admirable tact to contradict (apparently) one of the 
most palpable maxims in mechanics, and thus to divert prying curiosity 
into a wrong track. The piston was attached hy its rod to one end of a 
working-beam, and a loaded pump-rod to the other, so that when th.e 
steam was turned on, the small piston (which he compares to one pound) 
was pushed down, and consequently the heavy pump-rod, or the water 
raised by it, (compared to a hundred pounds) elevated “ as 'higli as the 
one pound falleth.” In No. 100 he opens his views still further by stating 
it to be a water-worlc, for draining “ all sorts of mines, and furnishing cities 
with abundance of water, though never so high seated,” and that its action 
depended upon the two last mentioned inventions (Nos. 98 and 99.) In 
other words, he here contemplates the pump and steam-engine as a whole ; 
but lest the dev.icG should be too easily aqiprehended, he tlirow’-s in a dash 
of the enigmatical, declaring it was so contrived “ that a child's force 
brlngedi up, an hundred foot high, an incredible quantity of vvater, even 
{a column] two foot diameter ;” that is, a child could by a lever open and 
close the cocks, or valves, by which steam was admitted into the cyliuJei'. 
The uniformity of the movements of a steam-engine, and the little noise 
attending them, — .its working incessantly night and day, a.nd the trifling 
expense inquired to keep it in repair, ai’e now well understood. 


Of ancient lidtfles, that of tlie Sp'hynx is one of the neatest.^ What anunn:! is)t_that 
walks on four leg;s in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in the evening? OEdipus 
explained it. The animal, he said, was man, who in the morning of life (in infancy) 
crept on his liands.and feet, at the noon of life walked erect, and in the evening of liia 
days supported himself with a stick. 
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Nothing more is necessary to convince us that Worcester here speaks 
of a steam-engine working a pump. No other solution can he given — no 
other conclusion arrived at. No one could have written and spoken as he 
has done without having either seen or possessed a steam engine. Of its 
value he was fully aware ; for in the patent granted by Parliament in 
1663 to himself and his heirs for the long term of ninety years, those who^ 
pirated the invention were to forfeit five pounds for every hmtr they used 
it. He tells us that it was the result of “ many years experience and 
labor,” and when it was complete, he poured out his feelings in an ad- 
dress to the Deity, a copy of which was found among his papers, entitled 
“ The Lord Marquis of Worcester’'s ejaculatory and extemporary thanks- 
giving prayer, when first with his coi'poreal eyes be did see finished a 
perfect trial of his water-commanding engine, delightful and useful to 
whomsoever bath in recommendation either knowledge, profit or pleasure.”" 
Gan any one suppose he here was mocking his Creator, when, in tlie- pri- 
vacy of his closet, he prayed that he- might not he- “ puffed up ” with the 
knowledge of this great machine, and returned thanks next to his creation 
and redemption “ for an insight into so great a secret of nature,” and finally 
desired no greater monument than to have one buried with him % Some- 
men have lost their reason by the excitement attending the-ir discoveries.. 
Pythagoras offered a hecatomb to tlie gods, and Archimedes ran naked 
through the streets of the city* Wo-rcester- acted more like a philoso-pher 
and a Christian. Had he imitated the Syracusan, he had probably been- 
more successful in securing attention to his discoveries. 

From the latter part of the 99th proposition, we infer that Worcester 
used a forcing: pump, as he- intimates that the effect was produced by the- 
descent of a weight (on the pump-rod,) not by its- ascent ;; and this agrees 
with the description and figui’es of old water-engines. In “ Art and Na- 
ture,” published as before- observed in 1633-4, they consist of forcing 
pumps worked by large tread and other wheels — i. e. the pistons are- raised 
by these but are carried do-wn by their own weight, or that of weights 
with which they are loaded* These weights were sometimes attached to 
the rod, at othei*s to- the end- of the working-beams to which the rods- were 
connected ; and hence they were named “ beetle-beams,”’ from their re- 
semblance to a large hammter. Loading the piston-rod of pumps- did not 
therefore originate with Moreland or Newcomen, since the practice 
was older even than Woi'cester.. The piston in Fludd^s pressure 
engine is an example. Such pistons were named “ heavie forcers,” (a 
solid piston being named “ a forcer,”' and the upper bo-x of a cora-mon 
pu-mp “ a sucker,”)) 

As Worcester is believed to have- applied steam>to-work apumpy it will' 
be asked, did he not perceive ks application as a mover of' machinery in- 
general — -to propel boats,. &c-. f Yes ; and lie has left a proof of this also* 
In a m-anuscript (see Stuart’"3. Anecdotes, vol. k 56) he observes, spealring; 
of the device No. 90', “ I can rsiake a vessel of" as great a burden as the- 
river can bear, to- go- against the streami, which the- more rapid it is, the- 
foster it shall advance, and the moveable part that worlcs it, ntay be by 
one inani still guidfed to te^e adfvantt^e of the stream and- yet to st?eer the- 
boat to- any point ;■ and this engine is- applicable to any vessel or boat 
whatsoever, without being therefore made on- purpose-; and" it worketli- 
these effects: it rowe-th, it dVaweth, it driveth (if need) be) to pass London- 
Bridge against the stream at low water; and a boat laying at anchor, the- 
engine may be used for loading and unloading.’'' Besides the Century,. 
Worcester published what he called “An exact and true Definition of the 
most stupendous. Water-camraanding Eiigiae,. invented by the- Right Hio-' 
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nourable, (and deservedly to be praised and admired), Edward Somer-set, 
Lord Marquis of Worcester, and by his lordship himself presented to his 
most excellent Majesty Charles the Second, our most gracious Sovereign.” 
This was a tract of twenty-two pages, and is supposed to have been printed 
for the purpose of forming a company to introduce the device. It is writ- 
ten in the same style as the Century, and instead of describing the machine 
is confined to an enumeration of its properties- 

In Worcester’s day, patents for useful inventions were often classed 
with the most unnghteous monopolies, and the holders of them held in 
general contempt. This may serve to account in some measure for the 
neglect that Earaseye and Worcester’s projects met with. The abomina- 
ble abuse which Elizabeth, James and Charles made of the power to grant 
patents, excited general disgust. Courtiers and others obtained monopo- 
lies for nearly all the chief branches of trade, and sold rights in them to 
others, so that prices were raised to an exorbitant height. Had patents 
been confined to new inventions, the result would have been beneficial ; 
but exclusive grants were obtained to work and sell the commonest articles, 
as salt, iron, lead, coals, and even bones and rags: with the monopolists 
of these, (Jtarpies and horseleeches as Elizabeth once called them) the au- 
thors of discoveries and improvements in the useful arts were confounded. 
Cn a masquerade got up for the entertainment of Charles I, in 1633, 
(among the managers of which were Noy the Attorney G-eneral, Sir J ohn 
Finch and Mr. Selden) were several flings at monopolies, as hints for the 
king, In the ” Antimasque of Projectors,” says Maitland, ” rode a fellow 
upon a little horse, with a great bit in his mouth ; and upon the man’s 
head was a bit, with head-stall and reins fasten’d, and signified a projector 
who begged a ‘patent^ that none in the kingdom might ride their horses, but 
witli such hits as they should buy of him. Then came another fellow 
with a bunch of carrots upon liis head, and a capon upon his fist, describ- 
sng fropresenting] a projector who begged a patent of monopoly, as the 
first invetitor of the art to feed capons with carrots ; and that none but 
himself should make use of that invention \ and have the privilege for 
fourt.e(‘n years, according to the statute.” 

Putting out of view his political conduct, the fate of W^orcester resem- 
bled that, of great inventors in almost every age. In some respects it wa.s 
peculiarly gevercu The heir of one of the richest and most powerful fami- 
lies of the land, he devoted his wealth and his energies, for more than one 
third of a century, to useful discoveries ; and in his old age lie was re- 
<luced to borrow small sums to meet his necessities ; — and when at last 
the [»rofllgate Charles was restored, although W^orcester recovered his 
dotnesrKJ, his dwellings, furniture, papers, models and machines had all 
been de.stroyed, and he was overwhelmed with debt. Still his enei^gies 
were stimulated by a consciousness of the importance of his inventions, 
but which, alas! hts contemporaries were unable to appreciate, except by 
insinuations that tliey were the fruits of a partial insanity. ^ Finally death 
stept ill and closed his laliors foreve.r. Then it was that his widow, who 
was fully sensible of the yaliic of his great machine, used her exeitions 
to introduce it; but her confessor, a Roman Catholic priest, expostulated 
with her on the folly and shi of her conduct, and solemnly declared to 
her on the faith of a prie.st,” that if she did not cease her endeavors, ^he 
would not only lose the fitvor of heaven, but the use of her reason ! She 
died ill 16S1, and the evil genius of Worcester did not even then cease 
its poi-seculious; for posterity, which generally corrects the errors of con- 
temporaries, has not yet done justice to his memory. While a lew writers 
aulinit Om value and originality of hh inventions, and account him one ot 
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the chief authors of the steam-engine, others condemn the “ Century ” as 
a mass of absurdities, and deny his ever having constructed a steam-ma- 
chine at all. Those persons however who entertain the latter opinion, 
evince as much credulity as others, for they cannot deny that he has des- 
cribed the peculiar properties of the great c/ic/d’ceziz-re of human ingenuity 
(a high-pressure steam-engine) with a degree of accuracy of which history 
affords no parallel; and hence, if he lacked truth he possessed prescience, 
and while they reject him as an inventor, they must admit him as a 
prophet. 

In the annals of the arts, there is not to he found a more singular exam- 
ple of devotion to their improvement, either as regards the number of 
years or the amount of treasure spent, the importance of the results or the 
ardor with which they were pursued, and the efforts made to excite public 
attention to them. Whatever others may have done before him, they left 
no account of their labors. Worcester is the first to communicate with 
the public by means of the press, and to give a tangible description (al- 
though an intentionally obscure one) of his discoveries — (for we do not 
reckon either the device of Branca or Decaus among such.) On this ac- 
count alone he is entitled to the praise of every modern engineer ; and 
had he but fulfilled his promise of leaving detailed accounts illustrated 
with engravings, his fame would have endui'ed as long as the steam-engine 
itself, if he were not the great magician who evoked the mighty spirit 
that lay dormant in steam — who pointed out its power and. the means of 
employing it — who revived the pimject of G-aray and embodied and ex- 
tended the apparatus of Porta — it may be asked who was ? And although 
none of bis machines are extant, nor any of his immediate successors have 
had the candor to acknowledge their obligations to him, it is not less the 
duty of historians to uphold his claims until evidence shall be adduced to 
establish those of another — until some older and clearer fountain than 
his Century of Inventions shall be discovered — from which streams 
equally unacknowledged have been drawn. We cannot but hope that 
the obloquy and uncertainty under which his name is yet shrouded will 
eventually be dispersed, when he will be esteemed one of the most re- 
markable mechanicians of modern tinaes, and be associated with the Dse- 
dalnses and Archytases of antiquity. 

How similar to Worcester’s mamaer of announcing his discoveries, is 
the following one from dauber, an older writer ! It appears, at the first 
glance, as absurd as any thing in the Century. “ A certain secret by the 
help whereof wines are easily transported from mountainous places, re- 
mote from rivers and destitute of other conveniences of carriage, so that 
the carrying of ten vessels is of cheaper price than, otJiO'wis.e, the carrying 
of one.” This passage, he observes, offended many both learned and un- 
learned, who “ believed the thing impo.ssilile, and nothing but dreams and 
fancies.” He was so much quizzed about it as to regret having mentioned 
it ” Many judge this thing incredible because of the want of ivmged carts, 
that need not horses ! confirming one the other in unbeliefe, leading one 
another after the manner of the blind.” His plan was to take the juice of 
the grape before fermentation commenced, and concentrate it by boiling 
till it became of" the consistence of honey.” The water being thus eva- 
porated reduced the wine to less than one tenth of its former bulk and 
weiglit, while it still retained the strength and virtue of the whole; for 
“ new wine decocted and inspissated before its fermentation lose th nothing 
of its virtues;” hence it could be transported at one tenth the expense. 
When used, it was to be diluted with the same quantity of water as was 
evaporated from it. (Treatise on Philos. Furnaces : Lond. 1651, p. 353.) 
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The adoption of some mode of concentrating wines as abtve, would 
produce an immense saving in their freight and carriage over the globe, 
and would consequently greatly reduce their cost. It would also defeat 
the enormous frauds that are practiced in the manufacture of artificial 
wines — mixtures in which not a drop of the juice of the grape is said to 
emer. Glauber says, “ the new wine is not to be inspissated in caul- 
drons,” on account of the taste which it would contract from the metal. 


CHAPTER VII. 


riautefRuino, Huyghens and Hooke — Morclond — His table of cylinders — His pumps worked by a 
cylindrical liigh-pi'cssure steam-engine— He made no claim to a steam-engino in England— Simple de- 
vice liywliieli he probably worked his plunger pumps — Inventions of his at VauxhuU — Anecdote of liim 
from Evelyn’s Diary — Early steam projectors courtiers — Ilidiculoiis origin of some lionors — Edict of 
Nantes — Papin— Digesters — Safety valve — Papiu’s plan to transmit power tlirougb pipes by means of 
air — Cause of its failure — Aiiotlior plan by compressed air — Papiu’s experiments to move a piston by 
gunpowder and by steam — Tlie latter abandoned by him — The safety valve improved, not invented by 
Papin— Mercurial safety valves — Water lute — Steam machine of Papin for raising water and imparting 
niutinu to inacliincry. 


Towards the latter part of Worcester’s life, a young Frenchman was 
fast rising into notice. This was John Hautefeuille, the son of a baker at 
Orleans, and one of the most brilliant mechanicians of the age. He was 
in his twentieth year when Worcester died. The device for regulating 
the vibration of the balance in watches by a spring, whence arose the 
name of pendulum watches, was invented by him, and was subsequently 
improved by Huyghens. Hautefeuille entered the church and became 
an abbe. He wrote several tracts on subjects connected with mechanics. 
In 167S he proposed steam as a source of power, and applied it to give 
motion to a piston. Instead of aqueous vapor he also pi'oposed the alter- 
nate evolution and condensation of the vapor of alcohol, in such a manner 
that none should be wasted ; and both he and Huyghens gave motion to 
pistons, by exploding small charges of gunpowder in cylinders. In 
1678, Dr. Hooke proposed a steam-engine on the atmospheric principle, 
but the only information respecting it is in a memorandum to that effect 
found among tlie papers of Dr. Robison, the author of the treatise on Me- 
chanical Philosophy. 

These examples of imparting motion to afiston by aSriform fluids are 
interesting, inasmuch as they show that the device was not very novel in 
the middlf; of the 17th century, and that mechanics in different countries 
were (amillar with it. 

We must now refer to another member of the English court, a contem- 
porary of Worcester, and like him actively engaged in the politics of the 
times, ljut who on the other hand adhei-ed to the commonwealth until the 
latter part of Cromwell’s administration. We are told that one evening, 
near midnight, an interview took place between Cromwell and Thurloe, 
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his secretary, at the house of the latter, on some state business that required 
the utmost secrecy. It was not till the matter had been opened that the 
Protector became aware of a third person being in the room, wlien he is 
said to have drawn his dagger, and would have dispatched the supposed 
intruder, had not Thurloe guaranteed silence on the part of his sleeping 
attendant. This was Samuel Moreland, the inventor of the plunger pump. 
He was then employed by and in the confidence of the secretary, and was 
asleep, or affected to be so, during the interview. On this or some other 
occasion, ho overheard the discussion of a plan to take off the exiled king; 
to whom he disclosed the whole, and was rewarded with a title at the 
restoration. 

It is not known when Moreland first tunied his attention to mechanics: 
probably not till the restoration. As a favorite of Charles II, and a groom 
of the privy chamber, he must often have met Worcester at court; while 
from their congenial habits and pursuits as mechanicians, they were most 
likely on familiar terms with each other. As master of mechanics to the 
king, Moreland was no doubt one of those who visited and examined the 
machine erected by Worcester at Vauxhall, and as a matter of. course he 
often perused the Century of Inventions. He has not however had the 
ingenuousness to mention any of these things ; but notwithstanding this, we 
cannot believe so far as his applications of steam are concerned, that he was 
not Indebted either to the machine itself, to the Century, or to personal in- 
tercourse with Worcester, and probably to them all. The first invention of 
Moreland that we hear of is the pump that he patented in 1675, and on which, 
according to one writer, he had previously spent twelve years. This carries 
the date back to about 1663, the year in which the Century was published. 
It is not at all unlikely that this famous pamphlet first induced Moreland 
(as w'ell as many others) to turn his attention to mechanical discoveries, 
and furnished him with materials to work upon. In the manuscript volume 
presented by him to the French king in 1683, (see page 273) and now 
preserved in the British museum, there is a veiy short chapter on fire or 
steam engines, of which the following is a translation : — 

'■'* The Principles of the new Force of Fire, invented hy the Chevalier More- 
land, in the year 1682, and presented to his most Christian Majesty, 1683. 

“ Water being evaporated by the force of fire, these vapors immediately 
require a greater space (about two thousand times) than the water occu- 
pied before, and too forcible to be always imprisoned, will burst a piece 
of cannon. But being governed according to the rules of statics, and re- 
duced by science to measure, weight and balance, then they will peace- 
ably carry their burden, (like good horses) and thus become of great use 
to mankind ; particularly to raise water according to the following table, 
which shows the number of pounds which can be raised 1800 times per 
hour to six inches in height, by cylinders half filled with water, as well 
as the different diameters and depths of those cylinders : — 


CYLINDERS. 

Diameter in Feet. 

1 - - 

Length in Feet. 

- 2 


Pounds ■weight to ho 
raised. 

- 15 

2 - 

- 

- 4 

- 

- 

- 120 

3 - 

- 

- 6 

- 

- 

- 405 

4 - 

- 

- 8 

- 

- 

- 960 

5 - 

. 

- 10 

- 

- 

- 1875 

6 - 

- 

- 12 

- 

- 

- 3240 
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Number of Cylinders, having' a diameter 
of 6 feet and a length of 12 feet, 

1 - - - 

2 - - - 

3 - - - 

4 - - - 

5 - - - 

6 - - - 

7 . . . 

8 - - - 

9 - - - 

10 - - - 

20 - - - 

30 - - - 

40 - - - 

50 - - - 

60 - - - 

70 - - - 

80 - - - 

90 


required to raise the following numbers of 
pounds weight of water. 

3,240 

6,480 

9,720 

12,960 

16,200 

19,440 

22,680 

25,920 

- 29,160 
32,400 

- 64,800 
97,200 

- 129,600 

- 162,000 

- 194,400 

- 226,800 

- 259,200 

- 291,600 " 


As this Is all that Moreland has left on the subject, it is difficult if not 
impossible to ascertain the precise construction of his apparatus. He is 
as silent respecting the manner and details by which the object was ac- 
complished as Worcester himself, and hence the steam-engine of one is 
quite as much a riddle as that of the other. Were these “cylinders" 
generators 0 ^ steam — boilers 1 or were they separate vessels for the re- 
ception of water, and from which it was expelled by the vapor, as from 
the receivers of Savery 1 or, working cylinders, whose pistons were moved 
by the expansive force of steam ? or, lastly, were they pump chambers, 
by which the liquid was raised % We suppose they were the last. Had 
they acted on the principle of Savery’s receivers, they could never have 
been filled and discharged thirty times a minute, or 1 SOO times an hour. 
Then as Moreland speaks only of high steam, it can hardly be imagined 
that he used or thought of using its expansive force to move pistons in the 
largest cylinders he has named, or made calculations for the employment 
of ninety of them. Where could he have got a boiler sufficiently strong 
and capacious to supply a cylinder twelve feet long and six in diameter, 
to say nothing of the difficulty of making such cylinders ? Yet he speaks 
of them as nothing extraordinary. Now there was no difficulty in making 
them of all the dimensions named for his plunger pumps, (see No. 123 of 
our illustrations) for the simple reason that they were not required to be 
bored ; as the piston or plunger worked in contact only with the collar of 
leathers or stuffing box at the top. That it is to these he refers appears 
also from the terras, “reduced by science to measure, weight and balance," 
these being the very same that he used when he claimed, hy the invention 
of this pump, to have “ reduced the raising of water to weight and mea- 
sure''' viz. by comparing the weight of the loaded plunger to the quantity 
of water displaced from the cylinder by its descent, (see page 273) — and 
thence the number of pounds raised by each cylinder in the preceding 
table, would be the sum of the weights on each plunger. The term “six 
inches” probably arose from that being the length of stroke of his experi- 
mental plunger; the length of the other cylinders and their eflPects being 
calculated from it. The cylinders being only “half filled with water," 
would then refer to that quantity, or about that, being expelled at each 
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stroke, because tlie pluogers would occupy one half only of the interior 
capacities of the cylinders. See the figure of one on page . 

H this view of Moreland’s project be correct, then he meiely used 
steam to work his plunger pump ; and therefore could noy ustly claim in 
1682 to have invented, but only to have applied, the foicc of fiie. 
That he employed a simple form of a high-pressure engine, m other words 
moved a piston by the elasticity of the vapor, like Hautefeuille and Wor- 
cester, wd have little doubt. His language intimates that steam was then 
rendered so manageable as to be applicable to numerous operations for 
the benefit of mankind,” of which the raising of water was the only one 
under his consideration. He obviously was in possession of the means 
of imparting motion to solids by steam, and thus making it peaceably 
to carry burdens, or overcome resistances, “like good horses : —In- 
deed, one mi^ht almost suppose from his apparent carelessness in not 
mentioning the mode in which the steam was applied, viz. m giving 
motion to a piston, that explanation on this point was then no longer 

necessar^.^lar j„ade no claim for this invention in England. 

Why was 'this, if he had any ? Does it not imply that he did not invent 
the steam part of the apparatus 1— else why not have patented it as well 
as the pump '] for the object deserved it, and the prospects of remunera- 
tion were as promising at home as in France. The fact is, he could not 
claim the piston steam-engine where the labors of 'Worcestei and others 
were still in remembrance, and where some of their machines weie pio- 
bably extant. As an educated man and an enlightened meclianlc,_ More 
land was not ignorant of the labors of Bamseye, Fludd, Hautefeuille and 
Worcester. It is pretty clear that he lit his candle at the lamps of these 
men, and particularly the latter ; for in the short chapter on steam quoted 
above, he has copied both the ideas and the language of the author of the 
Century of Inventions. One observation is highly creditable to him, if he 
was the author of the experiments from which it was deduced, viz. the 
relative volume of steam and water. A quantity of the latter when con- 
verted into the former occupies, he observes, 2000 times its former space : 
modern experiments make it between 1800 and 1900 times. 

Of several simple modes by which Moreland may have applied steam 
to work his pumps, we shall mention one : — Let a small steam-cylinder, 
open at the top, be placed under the same end of a vibrating beam as the 
plunger of the pump ; the piston rods of both cylinders being connected 
to the beam : then, by turning a three-way steam-cock, the vapor would 
rush into the bottom of the steam-cylinder, and pushing up the piston, 
would raise the beam and the loaded plunger of the pump ; and by then 
turning the cock so as to close the communication between the cylinder 
and the boiler, and to open one between the former and the external air, 
the steam would escape, and the weights on the plunger would cause it, 
with the beam and steam-piston, to descend. By turning the steam-cock 
as before, the stroke would be repeated. The only objection to such a 
device is, that it is too crude to be attributed to Moreland; for, from the 
advantages he possessed in knowing all that had been previously done, 
there can be little doubt that he was in possession of a self-acting engine, 
and of the knowledge of increasing its energy according to the different 
sized pumps required to be worked by it. 

Moreland possessed a natural turn for mechanics, and during the latter 
half of his life devoted himself almost exclusively to the invention and 
improvement of useful machinery. W^ere a description of his and Wor- 
cester’s workshops now extant, it would possess more real interest than 
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any thing_ which history or- tradition has handed down about round-heads 
and cavaliers. ^ He had a place fitted up at the expense of government, 
wuh the requisite apparatus for carrying on his researches, at which 
Charles sometimes assisted ; and he speaks of having moreover expended 
large sums of his own in experiments, to please the king’s fancy. Of the 
number of curious things here contrived, besides his speaking trumpet, 
capstan, purnps and steam-engines, we may judge from what is reported 
of his dwelling house at Vauxhall, every part of which exhibited proofs 
of Ills inventive mind ; even the side table in his dining room was supplied 
with a large fountain, and the glasses stood under little streams of water. 
His coach too contained a portable kitchen with clock-work machinery, 
by which he could make soup, broil steaks, or roast a joint of meat. 

Vauxhall gardens, as a place of public resort, appear to have originated 
in the curious things constructed there by Moreland. Aubrey, in his His- 
tory of Surrey, slates that in 1667, Sir Samuel “ built a fine room at 
Vauxhall, the inside all of looking-glass, and fountains very pleasant to 
behold, which is much visited by strangers. It stands in the middle of 
the garden, covered with Cornish slate, on the point whereof he placed a 
Punchinello very well carved, which held a dial; but the winds have de- 
molished it.” The house [observes Sir John Hawkins] seems to have 
been rebuilt since the time that Sir Samuel Moreland dwelt in it ; and 
there being a large garden belonging to it planted with a great number 
of stately trees, and laid out in shady walks, it obtained the name of Spring 
Gardens, and the house being converted into a tavern or place of enter- 
tainment,' it was frequented by the votaries of pleasure.” 

Moreland’s attachment td mechanics continued unabated in his old age, 
and even after his sight -v'-as lost. A pleasing proof of this is given in the 
diary of the celebrated John Evelyn. “ October 25, 1695. The arch- 
Inshop and myselfe went to Hammersmith to visite Sir Sam. Moreland, 
who was entirely blind ; a very mortifying sight. He shewed us his in- 
vention of writing, which was very ingenious, also his wooden kalender 
which instrvrcted him all by feeling, and other pretty and useful inventions 
of mills, pumps &c. and the pump he had erected that serves water to his 
garden, and to passengers, with an inscription, and brings, from a filthy part 
of tho Tlioraes neere it, a most perfect and pure water. He had newly 
buried <^200 worth of music books, six feet under ground, being, as 
he said, love songs and vanity. He plays himselfe psalms and religious 
hymns on the Theobo.” 

It is singular that almost all the early English steam machinists and 
supposed experimenters were courtiers. Bacon was Lord Chancellor ; 
Rarnseye, groom of the privy chamber to Charles I; Worcester, a mar- 
quis and a general ; Moreland, a knight, and groom of the privy or bed 
chamber* to Charles II; and Bushell and Savery held offices under the 
government. 


» It is a natural inejniry, what odd duties were attached to such an office, that gentlemen 
should desiro to perlortn them 1 and particularly to such beasts as Charles 11 or George 
IV? An analysis of the honors which monarchs bestow, would aflord amuseinent and 
instruction to American readers. It would add to the causes of honest exultation in the 
foundnra of our republic, for tlioir excluding such fooleries from our shores. Our ex- 
ample in this respect as well ns in others, is destined by Providence to exert a salutary 
in(lunnce on the world. A spirit of enquiry, and ideas of self respect, are already be- 
coming too prevalent for men to be kept much longer in a mere state of pupilage, to be 
governed like children through the medium of their senses, with pageants and high 
Kounding title.s, costumes and ceremonies, tinsel and gewgaws. _ Those persons who 
have not reflected on the subject, have need of a large share of faith to believe one half 
tlie circumstances connected with the origin and the conferring of titles, so truly pre- 
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The next experiments on steam of which we have any account were 
made by a Frenchman, but not in France. The reason of this may as 
well be noticed, since it will serve to show how great the blessings are 
which we enjoy over the people of the old world. Of all the different 
species of tyranny under which Europe has groaned and still groans, that 
by which the inhabitants are compelled to adopt such articles of religious 
faith as their governors choose to give them, is the most diabolical. This 
may be considered as the climax of human degradation, and of human 
oppression. No feeling mind can contemplate without horror the acts of 
those despots who, not content with consuming the substance and tyran- 
nizing over the bodies of their subjects, as they call them, insist on sub- 
duing their minds and consciences also ! — despots who, though covered 
with crime, blasphemously set themselves up as “ Heads of the Church !” 
and “ Defenders of the Faith!” and this too by the “ grace of God 1” — 
And these Heads of the Church, in order to defend “the Faith,” have 
harassed, plundered, hanged, shot and even burnt alive both men and wo- 
men who would not acknowledge them as such ! Thus it was when the 
edict of Nantes, which Henry IV established to protect his Protestant 
subjects in their civil and religious rights, was revoked by Louis XIV, it 
became the signal for the most violent persecutions of that people. Their 
children were taken from them and placed under Papist teachers — they 
were compelled by the penalty of military execution to embrace the Ho- 
man faith — a price was set on the heads of those who refused — a twentieth 
^ part of their whole number was butchered — ^half a million fled into other 
lands (as the Pilgrims did to this) that they might be at liberty to worship 
God according to their own consciences. In this way the most ingenious 
and avowedly the most industrious mechanics of France were driven 
into exile ; and by a righteous and retributive Providence, the staple ma- 
nufactures of that kingdom were transferred to other nations. 

Of those who took refuge in England was Papin, a native of Blois; a 
physician and philosopher, and one of the most talented of the early ex- 
perimenters on steam and air : a man of whom any country might have 
been proud, and who, though France then cast out as a disgrace, she 
noio claims honor to herself for having given him birth; and mourns that 
the records of his labors ai-e only to be found in foreign archives. What 
a commentary on religious persecution, that the only claims which Roman 
Catholic France has or can ^et up for a share in the invention of the 
steam-engine, are based on the ingenuity of a Jew and a Protestant ! — on 
Solomon Decaus and Denys Papin. 

Through the influence of the celebrated Boyle, Papin was elected a 
fellow of the British Royal Society in December, 1680. He was an ac- 
tive and useful member, and contributed several interesting papers to the 
Society’s Transactions. In 1681 he invented a method of softening bones, 
with a view to extract noui’ishlng food from them, viz. by submitting them 
to the action of steam at high temperatures, in close vessels named digesters. 


posteroiis are they. The Orders were derived from all sorts of things, as the moon, 
stars, dugs, horses, .swords, flowers, stone.s, shells, birds, pigs, the Savior, angels, saints, 
women — and there was even au order of fools! — elephants, thistles, mountains, blood, 
wool, a table — and who does not know that “ the most honorable ” of English Orders at 
the pre.seiit. day are tho.se of the bathing tub, or hath! and of the garter ! The ceremo- 
nies attending these can only be equalled for mummeries and childish puerilities by the 
old inlei'liides, as those of “ The Bishop of Fools” and " The Abbot of Unreason.” 
Snell are the things that distinguish “ the privileged orders” of Europe — that are 
deemed necessary to maintain “the dignity of the crown,” — and the debasement of the 
people. 
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There seems however to be some mistake respecting the date just men- 
tioned, which is the one generally assigned; for in the second volume of 
Boyle’s Works (by Shaw, Lon. 1725) are details of experiments on boiling 
beef &c. “ in screw’d vessels or digesters,” in the b(^ginnlng of the year 
1679 — thus : “January 29, Eight days ago I fill’d a screw’d vessel with 
beef and water together, and when it had continued over a modei-ate fire 
for 8 or 9 hours in halneo marice [a water bath] stopp’d also with a screw, 
I took the flesh out,” &c. “ Feb. 10. I boil’d a cow heel after the same 

manner as I had done the flesh above mention’d, but left it for four hours 
or more upon a moderate fire; then the vessels being unstopp’d, we found 
the flesh exceedingly well boiled, and the bones so soft that they might be 
easily cut with a knife and eaten.” “ Feb. 12. I repeated the experiment 
and let the vessel remain exposed to the fire for 12 hours,” &c. - - - - - 
“ Hence it appears that many bones and hard tendons, which we daily 
throw away as unprofitable, may, by the help of a halneo marice stojop’d 
with a screw, be converted into good nourishment.” pp. 550, 551, 

Papin’s first digesters were as liable to be rent asunder as eolipiles 
placed on a fire with their orifices stopped. They are figured in detail in 
Poliniere’s Experiences de Physique^ 2d ed. Paris 1718. Each consisted 
of a short but very thick tube, of bell-metal, about a foot in length and 
five inches in diameter, with one end closed. The open end had a collar 
cast on it, to which the cap or cover was secured by clamps and a screw. 
The cover and end of the tube were ground together so as to fit air-tight, 
like a valve to its seat. A few bones and a little water were put in, and 
the cover screwed down ; the vessel was then laid in a horizontal position 
on a bed of charcoal in a long iron grate. The almost unavoidable rup- 
ture of these vessels, led Papin to tlie invention of the lever safety-valve, 
which he first applied to them, and afterwards to machines for raising 
water by steam. 

Notwithstanding the practical knowledge of the properties of steam 
acquired by the employment of digesters, Papin does not appear to have 
had any idea of using it as a mechanical agent till some years after. His 
first paper on the subject of raising water is dated July, 1685, (Phil. Trans, 
vol. XV, page 1093; Abridgment, vol, i, page 539) entitled “A New Way 
of Raising Water, enigmatically proposed.” Three different solutions 
wore sent in, after which ho explained. The device was a small fountain, 
in which the liquid was raised by a piston bellows “ put in some secret 
place, where a body may play tlie same.” The application of the device 
was then pointed out, viz. to draw water from mines, by means of a run- 
ning stream located “ far distant” from them: in other words, to transmit 
power to a considerable distance by means of air. 

His plan was this : a series of air-tight receivers were to be placed, 12 
feet above each other, in the shaft; the highest on a level with the ground, 
and the lowest 12 feet a})Ove the bottom of the pit. The water was to bo 
transferred by the pressure of the atmosphere from one receiver to ano- 
ther, till it was discharged above. For this purpose a pipe extended from 
the water to the bottom of the lowest vessel ; another pipe from the lower 
part of this to the next one, and so on to the top ; and to prevent the water 
from running back, the upper orifice of each pipe wms covered by a valve. 
The mode by which he alternn.tely withdrew air from and admitted it into 
the receivers, constitutes the main feature of the j^lan. The upper parts 
of every two receivers were connected by branch pipes to a long one at- 
tached to the bottom of a separate air-pump, which was to be placed near a 
water-wheel impelled by the current ; and the piston was to be worked by 
a emnk formed on the shaft of the \vheel. The operation o^ two pumps 
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and four receivers will be sufficient for tbe purpose of illustration. The 
pump cylinders were open at tbe top. They had no valves, and but one 
small opening’ at the bottom of each where the long air-pipe was united ; 
and the capacity of each cylinder was equal to that of two receivers. The 
cranks were so arranged that as one piston ascended the other descended. 
It was not two adjoining receivers that were connected to the same pump, 
but the lowest and the next but one above it, i, e. Nos. 1 and 3, while to 
Nos. 2 and 4 the pipe of the other pump was attached. Then as the 
piston of the first mentioned pump was raised, the air in Nos. 1 and 3 
would be rarefied by rushing into the pump cylinder, and water would be 
forced into them by the atmosphere : in the mean time the other piston 
would produce a partial vacuum in Nos. 2 and 4, and they would become 
filled with the liquid contents of Nos. 1 and 3, in consequence of the air 
previously in these being driven back by the descent of the piston ; so 
that as the wheel revolved, water would constantly be entering one half 
of the receivers, and the contents of the other half be discharging. How 
the water was to be delivered from the highest receiver Papin, has not 
informed us — probably through an orifice covered by a valve opening 
outwards. 

This project was ingenious, but of no practical value ; and it failed even 
in an experiment. In consequence of the extreme elasticity of air, and 
the great facility with which it dilates and is compressed, little or no effect 
was produced by the action of the pumps. When a piston descended, the 
air in the long»pipe readily yielded to its impulse without imparting any 
very sensible compression in the receivers ; and on the piston’s ascent, the 
air in the pipe again dilated and no sufficient rarefaction took place, in 
consequence of the great distance of the receiver from the exhausting 
apparatus. 

On the failure of this he devised another plan. Suppose, for example, 
that it was required to raise water out of amine, and that there was no 
river to turn a wheel to work the pumps nearer than a mile. Papin pro- 
posed to place two air-pump cylinders fitted with pistons near the water- 
wheel, and other two at the mouth of the mine. These were to be con- 
nected by a pipe. The action of the pistons moved by the wheel was to 
compress the air in the cylinders, and in the pipe throughout its whole 
length, under the idea that when the pistons at one end of the pipe were 
depressed, those at the other would, by the communication of pressure, 
be elevated ; but although the pistons moved by the water-wheel con- 
densed the air, those at the mine stood still. The same cause that led 
Papin to abandon the first device, also rendered this one useless. If air 
were incompressible, the plan would have answered : had he employed 
toater instead of air, the machine would have performed. Nothing daunted 
however, he tried again in 1686, and with a somewhat similar apparatus, 
but one whose action depended upon the rarefaction of air. Two large 
air cylinders, open at top, were placed a short distance apart at the mouth 
of the mine, and directly over them a cylindrical shaft or axle, supported 
on journals at each end. Instead of rods being attached to the pistons, a 
strong rope was fastened to the centre of each, and coiled three or four 
times round the axle in qpposite directions, and fastened to it. Between 
the cylinders a large drum or wheel was fixed upon the axle, having a 
long rope wound round it, and the two ends (of the rope) suspended from 
opposite sides reached half way down the mine. To these ends two large 
buckets were attached, in which to raise the water. As the drum turned 
first one way and then the other, one bucket would be raised and the other 
lowered, like two buckets suspended over a pulley in a well. The design 
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of the air cylinders was therefore to impart an alternate movement to the 
axle and drum, and consequently to the buckets, by the descent of the 
pistons. (The power that forced these down was the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and the manner of exciting it will presently be noticed.) Hence 
as one piston descended, the rope secured to it necessarily drew round 
the axle, and raised the other; and when this one in its turn was forced 
down, the movement was reversed and the first one raised. 

A communication was made between the underside of the two cylinders 
by a pipe, and to this another long one was attached at right angles. This 
last pipe was to be of such a length as to reach to the place where an 
under or overshot wheel could be applied to work two air-pumps. These 
were to be furnished with valves and suckers like common sucking pumps, 
and to the lowmr part of each the exhausting pipe was to be connected by 
a branch. These pumps would therefore draw the air out of the cylinders 
at the mine, and consequently cause the pistons in them to descend. Tor 
this purpose, however, some device for alternately opening and closing 
tlie communication of each cylinder with the exhausting pipe was required; 
because if a vacuum were made in both cylinders at the same time, the 
pressure of the atmosphere on both pistons would be the same, and neither 
of them would move. To avoid this, Papin introduced at the intersection 
of the exhausting pipe with the one that connected the cylinders, a four- 
way cock — three of its passages being joined to tbe three branches formed 
by the intersection of the pipes, while the fourth one opened to the air. 
Thus, supposing the pumps to be constantly at work, and the plug of tbe 
cock so turned that tbe air in one cylinder at the mine might be drawn 
out, tbe atmosphere would then push down the piston, provided the ex- 
ternal air bad access to the under side of tbe other piston. This was that 
which the fourth passage of the cock was designed to accomplish; for 
whenever one cylinder was in communication with the exhausting pipe the 
other was in communication with this passage, and hence by turning tbe 
cock a constant reciprocating motion was imparted to tbe axle, drum and 
buckets. 

A project something like this, Papin thought, might be applied to work 
the pumps of the great machine at Marli, (see page 296) — the power of 
tbe water-wheels on the Seine being transmitted by air instead of chains 
&c. The device is creditable w bis ingenuity, but he was doomed to 
experience further disappolntdienc ; for, on trial, the air was so slowly 
drawn from the cylinders, icfid the difficulties of making the pistons work 
■ air-tight were so great, £kat no practical beneht could be derived by its 
t' adoption. He enlarged^his pumps and diminished tbe bore of the pipes 
£Lccelera^ the movement of tbe pistons, but without success. 
^ JJgbl he placed, a cptise vessel, several times larger than his cylinders, in 
* communication \yith the farther end of the exhausting pipe, and in which 
a constant vaepdm was maintained, then, on turning the cock, the air in 
the cylinder .>^buld have rushed into this vessel, and the piston would im- 
mediately d^gin to descend. This mode of transmitting power is capable 
of some-' 'useful applications. See an account of a proposed pneumatic 
rail- Wily in tbe current journals of the day. 

Although these attempts to raise water and transmit power by means 
ip.fair were unsuccessful, they are interesting for the ingenuity displayed, 
Sq.nd also because their failure led Papin to the employment of other agents. 
iHaving been invited by the Landgrave of Hesse to accept the professor- 
ship of mathematics in the university of Marpurg, in Gerrnany, he left 
BIngland in 1687 ; but shortly before his departure, he exhibited to the 
koyal Society some experiments on the application of gunpowder to pro- 
t 57 
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most pleasing and honorable circumstances connected with the history of 
Papin’s labors, is the candid admission of several English writers of his 
great merits, and their generously expressing regret that his attention 
should have been diverted when he was so near realizing the most splen- 
did reward. His name is however inseparably connected with the steam- 
engine, and as long as the safety-valve shall be used the world will be his 
debtor. 

It should not however be supposed that safety-valves were wholly un- 
known before Papin’s time ; on the contrary, they were frequently used, 
although this fact has not been noticed by any writer on the steam- 
engine. The liability of stills and retorts to be rent asunder led old che- 
mists to apply plugs to openings in those vessels, that the vapor might 
raise or drive them out and escape ere its tension exceeded the strength 
of the vessels : such were the plugs in ancient steam deities, see page 399. 
In some old works on distilling, conical plugs or valves are shown as fitted 
into cavities on the tops of boilers, and in some cases they were loaded. 
In the Maison Rustique de Maistres Charles Estienne et Jean Liebault, 
Docteurs en Medecine,” Paris, 1574, folio 196, 197, are figures of two 
close boilers in which the distilling vessels were heated : one formed a 
water, the other a vapor bath. On the top of each is a conical valve open- 
ing upwards. These served both to let out the superfluous steam and to 
introduce water. Glauber, who contributed .several valuable additions to 
the mechanical department of chemistry, has figured and described, in his 
Treatise on Philosophical Furnaces, the modes by which he prevented 
glass retorts or stills from being burst by the vapor. A long stopple or 
conical valve was fitted to the neck of each, being ground air-tight to its 
seat, and loaded with a “ cap of lead,” so that when the steam became too 
“ high ” it slightly raised the valve and a portion escaped ; the valve then 
closed again of itself, “ being pressed down with the leaden cap and so 
stopt close,” (EngUah Translation, Lond. 1651, p. 306.) The valve on 
Newcomen’s first engine was of this description. In the same work Glau- 
ber describes the most philosophical of all safety-valves, viz. a column of 
mercury enclosed in bl bent tube which communicates with the boiler or 
still, somewhat hke the modern mercurial gauge. He also describes that 
beautiful modification of it known among chemists as the water lute, or 
quicksilver lute : that is, around the mouth or neck of a vessel a deep 
cavicy js formed and partly filled with water or mercury, as the case may 
be. A cylindrical vessel, open at top and closed at bottom, forms the 
caver: it is inverted, the open end being placed in the cavity and dipping 
^ far into the liquid as the internal pressure may require. In “'The Art 
: of Distillation, or a Treatise of the choisest Spagyrical Experiments,” &c. 

! by John French, Doctor of Physic, Lond. 1651, the author describes the 
same devices for preventing the explosion of vessels as those mentioned 
by Glauber. Speaking of the action of such safety-valves he observes, 
(page 7) “ upon the top of a stopple [valve] there may be fastened some 
lead, that if the spirit be too strong, it will only heave up the stopple and 
let it fall down again.” Papin’s claim therefore is not to the valve itself, 
but to its improvement, or rather to the mode of applying it by means of 
I a lever and moveable weight ; thereby not only preventing the valve from 
; being blown entirely out of its place, but regulating the pressure at will, 
and rendering the device of universal application. 

It was not till some years after Savery had introduced his steam machine 
■jthat Papin proposed the following one, which he announced in a work 
Entitled “ Nouvelle manidre pour lever I’eau par la force du feu, mise en 
^fimidre, par M D. Papin, Docteur en Med. Prof, en Mathdm. a Casel. 
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1707,” It is inserted here out of chronological order, to keen this notice 
of his labors unbroken. 



A copper boiler, A, is set in brick work and furnished with a safety- 
valve, B, whose lever is loaded with the weight C. The steam pipe and 
cock D connect the boiler with the receiving cylinder F. A hollow float 
or piston is made to move easily iti F, to prevent the steam from coming 
in contact with the water, A cavity is made in this float for the reception 
of an iron heater, Z, designed to keep up the temperature of the steam 
when the latter is admitted into F. The-^heater is admitted through the 
opening on the top of F, which is closed hy the valve G. X, a funnel 
through which the water to be raised is introd'aQed, which is kept from re- 
turning by closing the cock or valve H. The lower part of F is connected 
with the rising rhain K by a curved and tapered babe. The pipe K ter- 
minates in a reservoir or air chamber, whence the wh^r is discharged by 
the pipe O upon an overshot wheel, or conveyed to the ^^ce where it may 
be required.' If the receiver be charged from below, a station pipe (im- 
perfectly represented by the pipe I) was continued to it from the under 
side of the curved pipe. The steam flowing through the pipe D presses 
down the piston, and the water beneath it is forced up the pipe K, (the 
valve at the lower part of K preventing its return.) When the piston has 
reached the bottom of F, the cock D is shut and the one marked 
opened, H is then opened, and the water rushes in and drives up the 
piston as before, when the operation is repeated. Water was raised by 
one of these machines to an elevation of 70 feet, whence it descended and 
formed a jet d’eau in the court of the Hessian Academy of Arts. 

Belidor inserted a figure and description of this machine in the second 
volume of his Architecture Hydraulique, p. 328. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 


Experimenters contemporary with Papin — Savery— This engineer publishes his inventions— His 
project for propelling vessels — Ridicules the Surveyor ofthe Navy for opposing it — His first experiments 
on steam made in a tavern — Account of them by Desaguliers and Switzer — Savery's first engine — Its 
operation — Engine with a single receiver — Savory’s improved engine described — Gauge cocks — ^Excel- 
lent features of his improved engine — Its various parts connected by coupling screws — Had no safety- 
valve — Rejected by miners on account of the danger from the boilers exploding — Solder melted by 
steam — Opinions respecting the origin of Savery’s engine — It bears no relation to the piston engine 
— Modifications of 'Savery’s engine by Desaguliers, Leopold, Blakey and others — ^Rivatz — ^Engines by 
Gensaiine — De Moura — De Rigny — Francois and others — ^Amonton’s fire mill — Newcomea and Cawley — 
Their engine superior to Savery’s — ^Newcomen acquainted with the previous experiments of Papin — 
Circumstances favorable to the introduction of Newcomen’s engine — ^Description of it — Condensation by 
injection discovered by chance — Chains and Sectors — Savery’s claim to a share in Newcomen’s patent an 
unjust one — Merits of Newcomen and Cawley. 


Botli pTiiloaopliera and mechanics were engaged in experiments on air 
and steam machines about the same time as Papin. Of these, Savery, 
Amontons, Newcomen and Cawley were the most successful. The two 
last named have not generally been considered so early in the field ; but, 
from an observation of Switzer, such appears to have been the case. As 
weekly and monthly ‘Journals of Az'ts’ and ‘Mechanics’ Magazines’ had 
not then been introduced, those who were disposed to communicate their 
discoveries to the public had no appropriate medium for doing so, except 
by a separate publication, and this mode but an exceedingly small number 
of inventors ever adopted : hence it is that not only the dates of several 
modern inventions are uncertain, but numerous devices and valuable 
floating thoughts have, with their authors, been constantly passing into 
utter oblivion. The history of steam as a mechanical agent affords signal 
proofs of the advantages of inventors recording their ideas ; thus the name 
of Decaus had long been forgotten, when an old tract of his was disco- 
vered containing the device we have figured at page 410. This he pro- 
bably considered the most trifling thing in his book, yet on account of it 
a place has been claimed for him among the immortal authors of the steam- 
engine. Moreland, of whose speaking trumpet an account was inserted 
in the sixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, and his ideas of the 
power required to force water to different elevations in the ninth, omitted 
to publish through the same or any other medium a description of his 
steam-engine ; and by this neglect has lost a large portion of honor that 
might have been attached to his name. The same may be said of Garay, 
Ramseye and Worcester. Savery, however, knew better, for he laid his 
machine before the Royal Society and got it noticed in their Transactions; 
and when he had subsequently Improved it, he published a separate ac- 
count with illustrations ; in consequence of which he has sometimes been 
considered the author as well as describer of the first working steam- 
engine. 

Of Savery’s personal history, less has transpired than of either More- 
land’s or Worcester’s. He evidently was a man of great energy, who 
raised himself from obscurity by his talents — a self-made man. According 
to a tradition he commerced life as a working miner, and in process of time 
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became an engineer and thus acquired the title of Captain, agreeably to 
a custom which is said still to prevail among the Cornish miners. He 
seems to have acquired a competence, if not wealth, previous to the com- 
mencement of his experiments on steam, and we shall find that he was as 
independent in his spirit as in his purse. Switzer, who was intimately 
acquainted with him, says he was a member of the board of commissioners 
for the sick and wounded ; but this was probably in the latter part of his 
life, and subsequent to the introduction of his steam machines. 

The first invention of Savery that we meet with is in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by him in 1698, on the propulsion of ships in a calm. His plan 
consisted of paddle-wheels to be worked by the crew. In the first edition 
of Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, A. D. 1704, there is a description, and in 
the second, 1710, a figure of Savery’s “ engine for rowing ships.” A 
horizontal shaft passes through the vessel between decks, and to each end 
a paddle-wheel is attached. On the middle of the shaft is a pinion or 
trundle wheel, and underneath a capstan upon which a cog wheel is fixed, 
whose teeth are made to work between those of the pinion. A number 
of bars are arranged in the capstan, and the crew were to apply their 
strength to these as in raising an anchor. As the officers of the admiralty 
after examination declined to adopt it, Savery tells them he had two other 
important inventions, which he would not disclose until they did him jus- 
tice in this ! He even held up his opponents to ridicule. On the Surveyor 
of the Navy, who reported against the adoption of his plan as one neither 
new nor useful, he was very severe. At that time large wigs were com- 
monly worn, and Savery gave a smart rap on that which covered the 
head of his official adversary. “ It is [he observed] as common for lies 
and nonsense to be disguised by a jingle of words, as for a blockhead to be 
hid by abundance of peruke.” Had Savery been of a timid disposition, 
we should probably never have heard of him. After enduring one or 
two rebuffs in attempting to introduce his inventions, he would have re- 
tired and sunk unknown into the grave, like thousands of inventors before 
him. 

Of the few Incidents preserved respecting his private life, there are two 
from which it seems that he loved a glass of good wine and a pipe of to- 
bacco ; and that, to obtain them, he was in the habit of visiting a taveni. 
Let not those who eschew such things complain of us for unnecessarily 
mentioning them, for Savery’s first experiments on steam were made in a 
bar-room, with a wine flask and a tobacco pipe. At such a place and with 
such implements he is said to have become acquainted with the principles 
of his famous machine. The circumstance has not been commonly known, 
or some scientific Boniface would, long ere now, have adopted Savery’s 
head for a sign ; and artists would have made him, in the act of experi- 
menting, the subject of a picture. There is a rich but neglected field for 
historical painters in the facts and incidents connected with the origin and 
development of useful mechanism. 

According to Desaguliers, Savery declared that he found out the power 
of steam by chance, and in the following manner : “ Having drank a flask 
of Florence [wine] atfetavern, and thrown the empty flask upon the fire, 
he call’d for a bason of water to wash his hands, and perceiving that the 
little wine left in the flask had filled up the flask with steam, he took the 
flask by the neck and plunged the mouth of it under the surface of the 
water in the bason ; and the water of the bason was immediately driven 
up into the flask by the pressure of the air.”^ This illustration of the ascent 
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of water into a vessel from which the air had been expelled by steam, was 
of course not new in Savery’s time, although it appears to have been so 
to him. Switzer gives a different account. “ The first hint from which 
it is said he took this engine was from a tobacco pipe, which he immers’d 
to wash or cool it, as is sometimes done : he discover’d by the rarefaction 
of the air in the tube, by the heat or steam of the water and the gravitation 
or impulse of the exterior air, that the water was made to spring through 
the tube of the pipe in a wonderful surprising manner,”^ It was an old 
practice of veteran smokers, when their (clay) pipes became blackened 
through use, and more particularly when choked or furred up, to place 
them in a bright fire till they became red hot, then to remove and allow 
them to cool. By this operation they were whitened and purified like the 
incombustible cloth of the ancients, which was cleansed in the same way. 
But frequently when taken from the fire the mouth^of the pipes were 
plunged slowly into water; steam was thus formed, and rushing through 
the tubes, was sometimes preceded, often accompanied, and sometimes 
followed by jets of water. There are however different causes, and far 
from obvious ones, for the liquid issuing through tobaceo pipe^nder such 
circumstances, so that it is difficult to perceive what inference Savery drew 
from the experiment. 

But whatever may have led Savery to the subject of steam, he had so 
far matured his ideas respecting its application to raise water as to erect 

several engines, and to secure a 
patent as early as 1698. In June 
of the following year he submitted 
a working model to the Boyal So- 
ciety, and made successful experi- 
ments with it at the same time. A 
figure of this engine was published 
in the Transactions of that year, and 
may also be found in the first volume 
of Lowthorp’s Abridgment. No. 
193 is a copy. It consisted of a 
close boiler, B, set in a brick furnace 
A, and two receivers D D support- 
ed on a stand, and made of strong 
copper and air-tight. A suction pipe 
whose lower end descends into a 
well, or other place whence water 
is to be raised, (which may be about 
24 feet below D D) and whose up- 
per part, divided into two branches, 
communicates with the top of the 
receivers. Each branch is furnished 
with a valve at E E, opening up 
wards, to prevent the water from 
No. 193. Savery’* First Engine. A. D. 1698. returning when once raised. The 

lower part of the forcing pipe Gr has 
also two branches, F F, which communicate with the hottom of the receivers, 
and these branches have also valves, E E, like the others opening upwards. 
Each receiver has a communication with the upper part of the boiler by 
stearh pipes and cocks C C. 

The operation was as follows : — The boiler was two thirds filled with 
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water, a fira made under it and tke steam raised. One of the cocks was 
then opened, and the steam passing through filled the receiver by driving 
the air previously within it into the forcing pipe : the cock was then closed, 
and the steam within the receiver soon became condensed by the cold air 
in contact with its exterior surface, or by pouring cold water upon it ; 
hence a vacuum was produced within, and consequently the water in which 
the lower end of the suction pipe was immersed was driven up by the 
pressure of the atmosphere so as to fill the void. When this had taken 
place the same cock was again opened, and the steam rushing in urged by 
its expansive force the contents of the receiver up the forcing pipe. In 
this manner water was alternately raised into and expelled from both 
vessels. 

As a practical miner, and consequently conversant with the subject of 
raising water on a large scale, Savery was better qualified to carry his 
views into operation than a mere philosopher. His first essay in employino- 
steam was a proof of this. “ I have heard him say myself [observes Switzer] 
that the very first time he play’d, it was in a potter’s house at Lambeth, 
where tho’ it was a small engine, yet it [the water] forc’d its way through 
the roof, and struck up the tiles in a manner that surpris’d all the spectators,” 



No. 194. Savory’s Single Engine. 


Sometimes Savery employed but one receiver. No. 194 represents an 
engine of this kind, erected by him at Kensington. A description of it 
was first published by Mr. Bradley in his ” New Improvements of Planting 
and Grardening.” It is also figured and described by Switzer, who exa- 
mined it and thought it “ the plainest and best proportion’d of any ” he had 
seen. Its effects were considered proportionally greater than those with 
two receivers. C, a spherical boiler of the capacity of forty gallons, and 
charged through the tunnel. B, the receiver, which held thirteen gallons 
A, the suction pipe, sixteen feet long and three inches bore. D, the forc- 
ing pipe, of the same bore and forty two feet long. A valve opening 
upwards was placed in A, and another at the lower part of D, at H. E, 
the steam pipe, an inch in diameter. Gr, a sliding valve or cock, furnished 
with a lever handle. P, a cock in the forcing pipe, to admit cold water 
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to flow upon the receiver. A pipe attached to the tunnel descended into 
the boiler and served the purpose of a gauge cock. 

The operation will be understood from the description of figure No, 193. 
By turning the handle of G- steatn is admitted into B, and as soon as the 
air is expelled from the latter, G is closed and F opened ; the affusion of 
cold water (see the figure) quickly condenses the contained vapor, and 
hence the receiver becomes chai-ged with water by the pressure of the 
atmosphere through the suction pipe A. F is then shut and G opened, 
when the steam issuing from the boiler displaces the water from the re- 
ceiver, and having no other way to escape the liquid is driven up the pipe 
D into the reservoir prepared to receive it. As soon as all the water is 
expelled from the receiver, (which was known by applying the hand to 
the lower part, for it would be hot) G is shut and F again opened, when 
the operation is repeated as before. 

“ When this engine begins to work [says Switzer] you may raise four of 
the receivers full in one minute, which is fifty two gallons, [less the quan- 
tities drawn from F for the purposes of condensation] — and at that rate in 
an hour’s time may be flung up 3120 gallons. The prime cost of such 
an engine is about fifty pound, as I myself have had it from the ingenious 
author’s own mouth. It must be noted that this engine is but a small one, 
in comparison of many others of this kind that are made for coal-works ; 
but this is sufficient for any reasonable family, and other uses required for 
it in watering all middling gardens.” 

Here is no provision made to replenish the boiler with water except 
through the tunnel : hence the working of the machine had to be stopped, 
and the steam within the boiler allowed to escape, before a fresh supply 
could be admitted. Under such circumstances the boilers were very 
liable to become injured by the fire when the water became low. They 
were also exposed to destruction from another cause, the force of the 
steam; for they had no safety-valves to regulate it, and hence the necessity 
of the following instructions : “ When you have rais’d water enough, and 
you design to leave off working the engine, take away all the fire from 
under the boiler, and open the cock [connected to the tunnel] to let out 
the steam, which would otherwise, was it to remain confin’d, perhaps 
hurst the engine." 

Savery, from his profession, was aware of the want of an improved 
mode of draining mines. The influence of the useful arts in enriching a 
nation was then beginning to be understood. A stimulus was imparted to 
manufactures, and the demand for coal and the ores of England rapidly 
increased. As a necessary consequence the depth of the mines increased 
also ; and hence proprietors became anxious to possess some device for 
clearing them of water, and by which the old, inefficient and excessively 
expensive horse-gins and buckets might be dispensed with. The cost of 
drainage was so great in some mines, that their produce hardly equalled 
the cost of working them : in one mine five hundred horses were constantly 
employed. Numerous novel projects had been tried and abandoned : 
what they were we are not informed, but as Bamseye and Worcester and 
probably others had proposed fire machines for the purpose, steam had 
probably been tried in some way or other and had failed. Having greatly 
improved his machine, Savery published an account of it, illustrated with 
engravings, in a pamphlet entitled The Miner's Friend ; or a Description 
of an Engine for Raising Water by Fire, with an Answer to the Objections 
against it. London, printed for S. Crouch, 1702. In his address he begs 
proprietors not to let the failure of other plans prejudice them against the 
ti'ial of his. “ Its power [he observes] is in a manner infinite and unlimited, 
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and will draw you water 500 or a 1000 feet high, were any pit so deep. 
- - - - - I dare undertake that this engine shall raise you as much water 
for eight-pence, as will cost you a shilling to raise the like with your old 
engines.” The original figures in the Miner’s Friend were inserted iu 
Harris’s Lexicon Technicum, in 1704, and copied into Switzer’s Hydro- 
statics in 1729, and by Desaguliers in his Experimental Philosophy in 1744, 
(which works are before us) and subsequently into almost every treatise 
on the steam-engine. No. 195 is a reduced copy : the figure of the fire 
man is an addition. 



No. 195. Savory’s Double Bngine. A. D. 1702. 

A detailed description of this elegant apparatus is not necessary, since 
its operation will be understood from the explanation of the two preceding 
machines. It is substantially the same as No. 193, except that this one 
has two boilers, which are heated by separate furnaces, G H. The addi 
tional boiler G was designed merely to supply the other with hot water, 
and need not therefore divert the attention of the reader in realizing the 
working of the essential parts. The upper end of the suction pipe shown 
at the mouth of the pit consists of two branches, which are connected to 
similar branches on the lower part of the forcing pipe N. The suction 
valves are at B A, and the forcing ones at E F, all opening upwards. 
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Between these valves two short curved tubes connect the bottoms of the 
receivers I M with the branches, as represented, ahd two other bent tubes, 
P Q,, unite the top of the receivers with the boiler H. On the top of this 
Doiler, and forming a part of it, is a stout round plate, having two openings 
of the same size as the bore of the tubes last mentioned. In these open- 
ings the two steam tubes P Q, terminate. Between the openings, and 
on the under side of the plate, is a moveable disk, which by a short arm 
is connected to an axle and moved by the long lever shown on the top of 
the boiler ; so that by moving this lever the disk can be made to close 
either opening, so as to admit or exclude steam from the receivers, and 
answering every purpose of a three-way cock. It is made somewhat on 
the plan of the one in No. 189, page 421. The face of the disk is ground 
smooth, so as to fit close to the under side of the plate, against which it is 
pressed by the steam. The perpendicular axle by which the disk is turned 
passes through the plate, and the opening is made tight by a stuffing box. 
(The plate and moveable disk are represented in the small figure at the top, 
one of the openings being covered by the disk and the other exposed.) 
A small cistern, U, is placed over the receivers, and kept supplied with 
cold water from the forcing pipe by means of a ball cock, viz. a cock 
that is opened and shut by a ball floating in the cistern. From the bottom 
of this cistern a short pipe, T, proceeds; and to it is connected, by a swivel 
joint or stuffing box, another one at right angles. This pipe furnishes 
water to condense the steam in the receivers, over both of which it can be 
moved by the rod attached to the plug of the cock as shown in the figure. 
The upper cistern denotes the place where the water raised by the engine 
is to be discharged. 

A communication is made between the boilers by a siphon or bent tube, 
R, wliose legs extend nearly to the bottom of the boilers. In the leg 
within the small boiler is a valve opening upwards, which permits the 
water of G- to pass into H, but prevents any returning from the latter. 
When the attendant wishes to inject into H a fresh supply of water, he 
increases the little fire kept up under the boiler Gr, (which is always kept 
supplied with water by the pipe S,) and as soon as the liquid boils and 
the force of the steam exceeds that in H, the contents of G-, both steam 
and hot water, are forced through the valve ; and thus H is kept supplied 
witliout the action of the machine being stopped. The cock on the pipe 
3 i.s tlieu opened, the small boiler again charged, and the water becomes 
gradually heated ; so that by the time it is wanted in the other boiler, a 
small addition to the fuel quickly raises its temperature, and it is again 
forced in as before. 

The quantity of water in the boilers was ascertained by gauge codes. 
These were inserted at the top, (see figure) and pipes soldered to them 
descended-' to different depths. The principal boiler had two of these, the 
other but one. 

The general arrangement of this engine and the adaptation of its various 
parts to each other are admirable, and could hardly be improved. The 
obviously good workmanship — the improved form of the receivers — and 
the connection of these with the boilers and pipes, and the latter with each 
other, hy coupling screws, thus securing easy access to the valves — are 
highly creditable to Savery and the workmen he employed. Every part 
was made of the best materials. The cocks, coupling screws, regulator, 
valves, and all the pipes immediately connected with them, were of brass ; 
while the boilers, receivers and suction pipes were of “ the best hammered 
copper, of sufficient thickness to sustain the force of the working engine ; 
in sliort, [continues the inventor] the engine is so naturally adapted to 
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perform what is required, tliat even those of the most ordinary and meanest 
capacity may work it for some years without injury, if not hired or em- 
ploy’d by some base person on purpose to destroy it;” — that is, by inat- 
tention or design to permit steam to accumulate within the boilers till they 
were burst. Some device to prevent this was wanting, viz. a safety-valve 
or something analogous to it ; and it is astonishing that he never thought 
of such a thing, but permitted his machine for lack of it to fall into dis- 
repute. 

The miners could not be induced to adopt it, in consequence of the 
danger of explosion. " Savery [says Desaguliers] made a great many 
experiments to bring this machine to pei-fection, and did erect several, 
which raised water very well for gentlemen’s seats, but could not succeed 
for mines, or supplying towns where the water was to be raised very high 
and in great quantities; for then the steam required being boiled up to 
such a strength, as to be ready to tear all the vessels to pieces. ------ 

I have known Captain Savery at York’s Buildings make steam S or 10 
times stronger than common air ; and then its heat was so great, that it 
would melt common solder, and its strength so great as to blow open 
several of the joints of his machine ; so that he was forced to be at the 
pains and charge to have all his joints soldered with spelter or hard solder,” 
Ex. Philos, ii, 467. 

There has been much discussion respecting the origin of this famous 
engine ; some writers contending that it was wholly Savery’s own, others 
that he derived it from one of Worcester’s, or from the Century of In- 
ventions,- Desaguliers asserts that Savery, to conceal its origin, ” bought 
up all the Marquis of Worcester’s books that he could purchase in Pater- 
noster Bow, and elsewhere, and burn’d ’em in the presence of the gentle- 
man his friend, who told me this.” But as Savery denied being indebted 
to any one for it, and as he was certainly a man of great mechanical genius, 
it is •i)robabl 0 that the doctor was imposed upon by his informant. It is 
not likely that Savery would have committed such an act in the presence 
of a witness, when there was not only no necessity for one, but every 
possible inducement for secrecy. Many years before the publication of 
this charge by Desaguliers (in 1744) the opinion was prevalent that the 
machine was not original with Savery. In 1729 Switzer remarks, “others 
say that the learned Marquis of Worcester, in his Century of Inventions, 
which book I have not seen, gave the first hint for this raising of water.” 
(Hydr, 325.) Dr. Hutton, in his Math. Dictionary, asserts, though on what 
authority we know not, that Savery knew more of Moreland’s experiments 
than he was willing to acknowledge ; and Desaguliers maintains that he 
invented the story of the experiment with the wine flask “ to make people 
believe that he had not got the idea from Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions.” 

In reply to the above it may be remarked, that independently of those 
coincidences of thought that always have and will happen to inventors, 
there are circumstances which strongly corroborate Savery’s own account. 
In the first place, the experiment with the wine flask was one very likely 
to occur in the manner he has mentioned, and to a mind like his would 
naturally lead to a practical application of it. His thoughts, we are told, 
“ were always employed in hydrostatics or hydraulics, or in the improve- 
ment of water-works.” Then there is no evidence that he was much of 
a reader : had he been conversant with books, he would not have proposed 
the propulsion of vessels with paddle-wheels p.s new. These occurred to 
him as they have done to thousands in every age when devising means to 
increase the speed of boats ; and so it may have been with his steam ma- 
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chine: a device like it would, naturally be the result of the experiment 
with the wine dask, and even without it, when bis thoughts were once 
directed to raising water by steam. Moreover, Savery was ignorant of 
the safety-valve, the very thing w'anted to remove the most formidable 
objection to his machine ; and yet, as we have shown, he might have 
found it in some popular works on chemistry and distillation, — besides 
which, Papin’s improved application of it had been published several 
years. (The single machine figured No. 194 was erected by Savery 
himself as late as J 711 or ’12, and it had no safety-valve.) 

But whether he derived the hint from Worcester or not, he is entitled 
to all the honor he has received. He was the first effectually to introduce 
the device, and the first to publish a description of it in detail. He con- 
cealed nothing, but, like a sensible and practical man, explained the w'hole, 
and left it to its own merits. No one’s claims to a place in the history of 
the steam-engine were better earned, whether he be considered the rein 
ventor, or improver only of Worcester’s 68th proposition. There are 
several points of resemblance in the characters of Savery and Oliver Evans. 
By their energy and indomitable perseverance they forced their inventions 
into public notice in spite of public apathy, and so worked their way into 
the temple of honorable fame. Both published curious pamphlets, that 
will preserve their names and inventions from oblivion. 

But Savery’s steam-engine does not belong to the same family as the 
modern one, nor can he be said to have contributed to the invention of the 
latter, except so far as making his contemporaries more familiar with the 
mechanical properties of aqueous vapor. ’Tis true he employed this fluid 
in close vessels, and so far he succeeded ; but his ideas seem to have been 
wholly confined to its application to raise water, and in the most direct 
manner — hence he never thought oijmtons. Had he turned his attention to 
imj^art motion to one of these, he would have left little for his successors 
to do ; but as it was, he did not lead engineers any nearer to the piston 
engine. He proposed to propel machinery by discharging the water he 
raised upon an overshot wheel ,*• hence his patent was “ for raising water, 
and occasioning motion to all sorts of mill work.” But this was obviously 
an afterthought, an accidental result, rather than one originally designed 
or looked for. A piston and cylinder only could have given his machine 
a permanent place in the arts, either as a hydraulic or a motive one. He 
accomplished almost all that could be realized without them. The most 
splendid talents of the present times could have done little more. Papin 
abandoned the piston and cylinder, and in doing so quenched a halo of 
glory that would have shone round his name for ever ; and Savery, for 
want of them, notwithstanding his ingenuity, perseverance and partial 
success, lived to see his device in a great measure laid aside. Savery 
died about the year 1716. 

As Savery’s engine became known, several additions to and modifica- 
tions of it were px-oposed. A few of these may be noticed : — 

Drs. Desaguliers and Gravesande, from some experiments, concluded 
that single engines were more economical than double ones — a single 
receiver being “ emptied three times whilst two succeeding ones [of a 
double engine] could be emptied but once a piece.” Of single engines 
Desaguliers erected seven between the years 1717 and 1744. ‘‘The first 
was for the late Czar, Peter I, for his garden at Petersburgh, where it 
was set up. The boiler of this engine was spherical, (as they must all be 
in this way, when the steam is much stronger than air) and held between 
five and six hogsheads ; and the receiver held one Ixogshead, and was 
filled and emptied four times in a minute. The water was drawn up by 
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mction 01 ’ the pressure of the atmosphere 29 feet high, out of a -well, and 
then pressed up 11 feet higher. Another engine of tins sort which I pm 
up for a friend about five and twenty years ago, [1719] drew up the water 
29 feet from the well, and then it was forced up by the pressure of the 
steam 24 feet higher,” &c. But these “improved” engines differed in 
reality but little from Savory’s single one. No. 194. Desaguliers furnished 
his boiler with Papin’s steelyard safety-valve ; a three-way cock alternately 
admitted steam into the receiver and water from the forcing pipe to con- 
dense it : in other respects the engines were much the same. Savery 
made no provision to secure his boilers from being exploded ; but the 
safety-valve was not always a preventive in former times, any more than 
at present. “ About three years ago [says Desaguliers] a man who was 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the engine, and without any instructions, 
undertook to work it ; and having hung the weight at the farther end of 
the steel-yard, in order to collect more steam to make his work the quicker, 
he hung also a very heavy plumber’s iron upon the end of the steel-yard : 
the consequence prov’d fatal, for after some time the steam, not being able 
with the safety-clack to raise up the steel-yard loaded with all this unu- 
sual weight, hurst the boiler with a great explosion, and kill’d the poor 
man.” Exp. Philos, ii, 489. 

In a double engine by Leopold, A. D. 1720, the receivers were placed 
below the water they were to raise : hence the principle of condensation 
was not required — for as soon as the steam expelled tke contents of a re- 
ceiver, a communication was opened between the upper part of the latter 
and the atmosphere, so as to allow the steam to escape and a fresh supply 
of water to enter below. He produced a rotary movement by discharging 
the water into the buckets of a water-wheel. 

When steam is admitted into a receiver, a portion is immediately con 
densed by the low temperature of the vessel and the cold water within; 
so that not till a film or thin stratum of hot water is thus formed on the 
surface, can the full force of the vapor be exerted in expelling the contents. 
This waste of steam is not however so great as might be imagined, because 
the water with which it comes in contact still remains on the surface, 
having become lighter than the mass below by the accession of heat, and 
consequently preventing the heat from descending : yet various attempts 
were made to interpose some non-conducting substance between the steam 
and the water. Papin, as we have seen, used a floating piston. In 1766, 
Mr. Blakey, an enterprising English mechanic, took out a patent for the 
application of a stratum of oil or air. To use these he made some corres- 
ponding alterations in the receiver ; but the advantages were not so great 
as had been expected. Blakey also introduced a new boiler, consisting 
of tubes or cylinders completely filled with water and imbedded in the 
fire. It caused considerable excitement among scientific men, but the 
danger arising from them, and the explosion of one or more, caused them 
to be laid aside. He spent several years in France, where be erected 
some of his engines. He wrote on several subjects connected with the 
arts. There is a copious and interesting extract from his Dissertation on 
the Invention and Progress of Fire Machinery, in the Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine for 1792, page 502. 

Other modifications of Savery’s engine were made previous to and 
about Blakey’s time, of which no particular accounts are now extant. In 
his Comparisons of French and English Arts, (article Horology) Blakey 
says, “About 1748 another Swiss, named Rivatz, appeared in Paris: 
he understood all the known principles and methods for regulating time in 
equal parts, to which he added others of his invention. And I 
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can say witliout pretending' to prejudice any one’s merit, that I never 
met with any French or English man who had so nauch ingenuity and 
knowledge in mechanical, hydraulic, fire machine^-y principles, &c. as Hi 
vatz.” (Grent. Mag. 1702, page 404.) 

In 1734 M. Gensanne, a French gentleman, made some improvements 
on Savery’s engine, and by additional mechanism rendered it self-acting. 
The alternate descent of two vessels of water opened and closed the 
cocks, on much the same principle as that exhibited in Fludd’s pressure 
engine, page 354. (Machines Approuvees, tome vii, 222.) In 1740 M. 
De Moura, a Portuguese, accomplished the same thing by the ascent and 
descent of a copper ball or float within the receiver ; but the device was 
too complicated for practical purposes. It is figured and described by 
Smeaton in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlvii, 437, in the Supple- 
ment to Harris’s Dictionary of the Arts, and in other English works. In 
1766, Cambray de Rigny, an Italian, made some additions to Savery’s 
engine so as to make it in a great measure independent of manual assistance. 
Professor Francois, of Lausanne, having been consulted respecting the 
draining of an extensive marsh between the lakes Eeuchatel, Bienne and 
Morat, adopted a fire engine on Savery’s plan, and which he made self- 
acting by a more simple device than either of the preceding. A descrip- 
tion and good figure of his machine may be seen in the fourth volume of 
the Repertory of Arts, (1794) page 203. Nuncarrow’s improvement on 
Savery’s is described in the American Phil. Transactions, vol. i, 209, in 
Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. vol. ix, 300, and in Galloway’s History of the Steam- 
Engine. An English patent was issued in 1805 to James Boaz, and an- 
other in 1819 to Mr. Pontifex, both for improvements on Savery’s engine. 
For further information see the Repertory of Arts, Nicholson’s Journal, 
vol. i, 419, and the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

“ A commodious way of substituting the action of fire instead of the 
force of men and horses to move machines,” was proposed in 1699, by M. 
Amontons, one of the earliest and most useful members of the French 
Academy of Sciences. He named his machine afire mill. It resembled 
a large wheel, supported on a horizontal axis, but was composed of two 
concentric hollow rings, each of which was divided by partitions into a 
dozen separate cells. The small or interior ring was at a considerable 
distance from the axis, and the cells communicated ■with each other through 
openings made in the partitions and covered by valves or clacks. The 
cells of the exterior rings had no communication with each other, but a 
pipe from each connected them with the inner ones. The outer cells 
contained air, and about one half of the inner ones contained water. The 
object was to keep this water always on one side, that its weight might 
act tangentially, and so cause the wheel to revolve, and the machine con- 
nected to it. A furnace was built close to a portion of the perlphei-y, and 
the lower part of the wheel was immersed in water, to a depth equal to 
that of the exterior cells. When the fire was kindled, the air in the cell 
against which the flame impinged became rarefied, and, by means of a 
pipe communicating with an inner cell below tJie axle, forced the water 
contained in that cell into an upper one. This caused that side of the wheel 
to preponderate, which brought another air cell in contact with the fire, 
and the fluid becoming expanded by the heat forced up the contents of 
another of the inner cells into a higher one, as before ; in this way every 
part of the periphery of the wheel was brought in succession in contact 
with the fire, and the water in the inner cells kept constantly rising on 
one side of the wheel, thus causing the latter to revolve. The air in the 
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outer cells was cooled as they passed tkrough. tlie water in which the 
lower part of the wheel dipped. 

This device of Amontons is rather an air than a steam machine. It 
hardly belongs to this part of our subject; biit as it may be considered 
the type of most of the steam wheels subsequently brought forward, we 
have been induced to notice it here. As a theoretical device, it is highly 
meritorious, but as a practical one, of little value. There is in Martyn and 
Chambers’s abridged History of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, Lond. 
1742, a full account of this wheel, and of the experiments from which it 
was deduced. (See vol. i, 69.) It was simplified by Leopold. 

Towards the close of the 17th century there lived in Dartmouth, a small 
seaport town on the English channel, two mechanics who combined their 
energies to devise a machine for raising water by means of steam. Their 
names were Thomas Newcomen and John Cawley; the first a blacksmith, 
but sometimes called an ironmonger, the latter a plumber and glazier. 
The circumstances that led them to the subject have not been recorded., 
nor have the particular contributions of each been specified. Their efforts 
were however eminently successful, for to them belongs the honor of 
having permanently established the employment of steam as a mechanical 
agent. The date of the commencement of their efforts is unknown, but 
from the observation of a contemporary writer it seems to have been as 
early as tlie first attempts of Savery. 

The principal objection of miners to Savery ’s machine, viz. the enor- 
mous force of the steam required, and the consequent frequent explosion 
of the boilers, &c. was completely avoided by Newcomen and Cawley; 
for they used steam of little or no greater force than cooks do in common 
cauldrons — hence it could never explode a boiler or endanger human life. 
Savery’s engine had other disadvantages. It was required to be placed 
within a mine or pit, and in no case farther from the bottom than 25 or 30 
feet ; whereas Newcomen and Cawley’s was erected on the surface, near 
the mouth of the shaft. Moreover, in those mines which were previ- 
ously drained by pumps, it could be used to work these as before, without 
any additional cost for new pipes and pumps; the engine in such cases merely 
superseding the horses and their attendants. Instead of applying steam 
like Savery directly to the water to be raised, these mechanics made use 
of it to give motion to a piston and vibrating beam, and through these to 
common pump rods ; hence the device may be considered rather for im- 
parting motion to machines proper for raising water, than as one of the 
latter. 

It is in evidence that Newcomen had some correspondence respecting 
his machine with Dr. Hooke, and that he was acquainted with what Papin 
had previously done. This however might very well consist with the 
idea of giving motion to a pistem originating with himself or partner; yet 
as their labors were subsequent to those of the French philosopher, their 
claims to it, if they ever made any, could not be sustained. Their machine 
in its essential features is a copy of Guerricke’s, and the mode of producing 
a vacuum under the piston similar to Papin’s ; but as Papin did not suc- 
ceed, the reintroduction of a device similar to his, and its successful appli- 
cation to the important purpose of draining mines, belong wholly to them; 
and the merit of doing this was certainly much greater than can ever be 
cla.imed for the abortion of Papin. Pulton did not invent steam boats, 
but he was the first to demonstrate their utility and to introduce them into 
use here after they had been tried and abandoned in Europe. 

It should not be supposed that the piston engine woufd not have been 
realized at the close of the I7th or beginning of the 18th century, if Papin 
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and Newcomen had not lived. The spirit of inquiry that was abroad in 
their days, and the number of ingenious men engaged in devising means 
to employ steam as a motive agent, would assuredly have soon brought it 
into use. Indeed, every Improvement in the application of steam seems 
to have been always perceived by some contemporary projectors, among 
whom the contest of maturing it was, as in a race, one of speed. “ Watt 
[observes Prof. Penwick] found a competitor in Gainsborough, and but a 
few weeks would have placed Stevens on the very eminence where Pulton 
now stands.” The circumstances of the times, the increase of English 
manufactures, and the general want of some substitute for animal labor, 
were all then favorable to the introduction of the steam-engine, “Had 
the mines of Cornwall been still wrought near the surface, Savery orNew'- 
comen would hardly have found a vent for their engines. Had not the 
manufacturers of England been wanting in labor-saving machinery, the 
double-acting engine of Watt would have been suited to no useful appli- 
cation. A very few years earlier than the voyage of Fulton [to Albany] 
the Hudson could not have furnished trade or travel to support a steam 
boat, and the Mississippi was in possession of dispersed hordes of savages.” 



No. 196. Nowcomon and Cawley's Engine. A. D. 1703. 

The above figure will sufficiently explain the principles and operation 
of Newcomen and Cawley’s first engine ; and, when compared with those 
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already noticed, will enable the reader to do justice to all concerned. It 
will be perceived tbat although steam is an essential agent, it is not the 
primy,m mohile of the apparatus : the pressure of the atmosphere is the 
first mover, and to excite this only was steam employed. 

A, in the figure, (No. 196) represents a vibrating beam with arched 
ends or sectors, from one of which the main pump rod is suspended by a 
chain. This rod descends into the mine or pit, and is connected to as 
many other rods as there are pumps to be worked. A counterpoise or 
heavy weight m is fixed to the rod, so as to depress it and raise the other 
end of the beam in the position represented, a, the steam cylinder, open 
at top, its sides being surrounded by another, and the apace between them 
containing water, r, the piston rod and piston, attached to the beam by 
a chain, h, the boiler, c, gauge cock. N, safety valve with weights 
placed directly upon it. d, a cock to admit steam into the cylinder, c, a 
pipe and cock to convey the water round a, into the well or tank o. f, a. 
pipe and cock to supply cold water to condense steam in the cylinder, 7i, 
another pipe and cock to furnish occasionally a little water to the upper 
side of the piston, to prevent air from passing between the packing and 
sides of the cylinder : this water was kept at the depth of about two inches, 
i i, a pipe proceeding from one of the pumps in the pit to supply the small 
cistern with water, p, a pipe to convey the steam condensed within a 
into the tank o. w the ash pit. x x, flues round the boiler. 

Fire being applied to the boiler and steam generated, the cock d is 
opened and the cylinder filled with steam, provision being made for the 
escape of the air previously within, d is then closed and f opened, by 
which cold water from the cistern is admitted to flow round a : this con- 
denses the vapor within, and a vacuum being thus formed under the piston, 
the latter is pushed down by the atmosphere ; consequently the opposite 
end of the beam is raised, and with it the pump i*ods and the load oi water 
with which they are burthened. f" is now closed and d again opened, 
when the counterpoise m preponderates, the piston is raised, the cylinder 
again filled with steam, and the operation repeated. But previous to the 
admission of vapor the second time into the cylinder, the cock f is closed 
and the one on pipe e opened, to allow the water between the cylinders 
to escape into the tank o, this water having become heated by its contact 
with a. As soon as the cylinder is charged anew with steam, a fresh 
supply of cold water to condense it is admitted by again opening yi 

The amount of force thus excited depends upon the diameter of the 
cylinder a, or the area of its piston, and the state of the vacuum made 
under the latter. The dimensions of a must therefore be proportioned to 
the resistance to be overcome — to the quantity of water to be raised from 
a mine, and the height at which it is to be discharged — and to render an 
engine of the kind effective, the whole of the steam in a should be con- 
densed, and as quickly as possible. These conditions were not very well 
fulfilled by the apparatus as figured above. Time was required for 
the cold water between the cylinders to extend its influence from the cir- 
cumference to the centre of the inner one, in. order completely to condense 
the vapor ; hence the movements were extremely slow, the strokes seldom 
exceeding seven or eight per minute. An accidental circumstance pointed 
out the remedy, and greatly increased the effect. As the engine was at 
work, the attendants were one day surprised to see it make several stroke.? 
much quicker than usual; and upon searching for the cause, they found, 
says Desaguliers, “ a hole in the piston which let the cold water [kcjpt 
upon the piston to prevent the entrance of air at the packing] into the mside 
OI the cylinder.” The water falling through the steam condensed it al- 
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most instantaneously, and produced a vacuum with far less water than 
when applied to the exterior of the cylinder. This led Newcomen to 
remove the outer cylinder, and to insert the lower end of the pipe f into 
the bottom of a, so that on opening the cock f a jet of cold water was 
projected through the vapor. This beautiful device is the origin of the 
injection pipe still used in low-pressure engines. 

Newcomen and Cawley’s engine, as figured page 465, was improved in 
several parts in 1712, and soon after adopted as a hydraulic machine for 
draining the coal aizd iron mines in various parts of Europe. Very 
elaborate engravings of some used in French mines may be seen in the 
folio edition of Arts et Metiers. See also Desaguliers’ Ex. Philos, vol. ii, 
and Switzer’s Hydrostatics. 

The application of sectors and chains to pump rods did not originate with 
Newcomen. They are figured by Moxon, and were probably employed 
in working pumps in mines previous to the invention of the steam-engine. 

We liave often thought the heaviest charge against Savery was to be 
found in his conduct towards Newcomen and Cawley. Their machine 
was essentially different from his in its principle, construction and mode 
of action, yet he insisted that it W''as an infringement upon his patent. He 
employed the pressure of the atmosphere in charging his receivers, by 
condensing with cold water the steam within thena. So far as regards 
tills mode of forming a vacuum, (ho in his receivers and they beneath a 
piston) there is a resemblance between the two machines, but no farther ; 
and this plan of making a vacuum was not original with him any more 
than with them. It was no more a new device in his time than his paddle 
wheels were. The object of Newcomen and Cawley in forming a vacuum 
was also quite different from his ; for they did not raise water into the 
vacuity, but employed it solely to excite the pressure of the atmosplicre 
upon the upper side of a piston, in order to impart motion to common 
pump rods. Again, he used the expansive force of high steam : this was 
tlie prominent feature in his machine, and the great power that gave effi- 
ciency to it ; but they did not use this power at all. The weight of the 
external air, not the expansive force of steam, was the prbnuvi mohile in 
their machine, and it was brought into action by the vapor of water at the 
ordinary boiling point. 

But as they formed a vacuum in their cylinder by the condensation of 
steam, he insisted on having a share in their patent ! The fact was his 
machines had become in a great measui’e laid aside, and he doubtless per- 
ceived that they were destined to be wholly sujiersodod. Desaguliers 
(in 1744) observes that^the progress and imiirovcmont of the fire engine 
were stopped by the difficulties and dangers attending it, till Newcomen 
and Cawley “ brought it to the present form, in which it is now used, and 
has been near these thirty years.” Unless his name was included as a 
joint patentee, Savei’y threatened an appeal to the law^; and it is said his 
influence at court, as commissioner for the sick and wounded, gave weight 
to this ungenerous and unjust demand. Newcomen we arcs informesd was 
a Q,uaker, or like Cawley a Baptist, and tlierefore on principle averse to 
legal controversy : he was moreover a man of “ a great deal of modesty,” 
and so yielded the point. The patent was consequently issued (in 1705) 
“to Thomas Newcomen and John Cawley of Dartmouth,* and Thomas 
Savery of London.” 

Another point has been generally overlooked : 80 far from Newcomen’s 
machine being an infringement or improvement upon Savory’s, it was really 
invented as early if not earlier than the latter. Switzer (Savery’s friend) 
says, “ it [Newcomen’s engine] is indeed generally said to be an improve- 
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ment to Savory’s engine, but I am well inform'd that Mr. Newcomen was 
as early in his invention, as Mr. Savery was in his, only the lattm’ being 
nearer the court, had obtain’d his patent before the other knew of it j ^ on 
which account Mr. Newcomen was glad to come in as a partner to it. 
(Hydrostatics, 342.) That is, as a partner to his own invention. 

To Newcomen and his associate belongs the honor of laying the found- 
ation for the modern engine. The piston engine of Worcester had been 
forgotten, Papin’s was an abortion, and Savery probably never thought of 
one ; hence, whether the Dartmouth mechanicians were aware of its pre- 
vious employment or not, to them a large share of merit is justly due. 
They were moreover amiable and unassuming in their manners, and seem 
to have passed through life without exciting much of that envy that em- 
bitters more or less the nights and days of successful inventors. From 
such men, who can withhold expressions of approbation and esteem ? Had 
they been members of the Roman church, they should have been canonized 

could we believe in the efficacy of prayers for the dead, we would have 

masses performed for the repose of their spirits — and had we the power, 
every contributor to useful mechanism should be commemorated by an 
apotheosis. 

Cawley died in 1717, but the date of Newcomen’s decease has not 
been ascertained. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GeoOTal adoption of Newcomen and Cawley’s engine — ^Leopold’s machine — Steam applied as a morer 
of general machinery — ^Wooden and granite boilers — Generating steam by the heat of the sun — Floats — 
Green-houses and dwellings heated by steam — Cooking by steam — ^Explosive engines — ^Vapor engines — 
English, French and American motive engines — Woisard’s air machine — Vapor of mercury — ^Liquefied 
gases— Decomposition and recomposition of water. 


Newcomen and Cawley’s engines were found to answer the purpose 
of raising water so well, that in a few years they were introduced into 
Russia, Sweden, France and Hungary ; and about 1760, one was imported 
by the propifietors of the old copper mine near Belleville, New Jersey. 
They in fact imparted a new and very beneficial impulse to mining opera- 
tions, and quickly raised the value of mining stock. Deluged works were 
recovered, old mines deepened, and new ones opened, in various districts, 
both in Great Britain and continental Europe : nor were they confined to 
draining mines, but were employed to raise water for the use of towns 
and cities, and even to supply water-wheels of mills. By exciting the 
attention of ingenious men to their improvement, they became the means 
of extending manufactures generallp^, and introduced one which had never 
before been known in tbe world, viz. the fabrication of motive engines — a 
manufacture upon which the wealth, power and happiness of nations are 
destined in a great degree hereafter to depend. 



Leopold's Engine, 
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pold, to whom we have frequently referred, reflecting on Papin’s 
ments, suggested the following application of steam to move pistons 
raise water ; — 



Xo. 197. LeopoW’a Higli Frossur® Engine. A. D, 1720. 

> Steam cylinders, open at toj) and provided with pistons a t, were 
over the boiler c, from tlie upper part of which a four- way cock d 
d steam alternately into the bottom of each. The pistons wore 
;ed by inflexible rods to the ends of two working beams, and to the 
e extremities of the beams were connected, by similar rods, the 
f g o^ two forcing pumps, whoso lower parts were placed in the 

0 bo raised. An attendant turned the plug of the cock to admit 
inder one piston, which was pushed up by the expansive force of 
i, and consequently the piston of the pump connected to the same 
ms forced down, and the water in its chamber driven uj) the rising 

The cock was then turned to admit steam into the other cylinder, 
piston was raised in like manner ; at the same time one passa.g'e of 
k opened a communication with the interior of the first cylinder 
external air, so as to allow the steam within to escape. — the 

is the first high-pressure piston engine figured lA books. It has been 
admired, and yet as represented it is useless and impracticable ; 
m the steam pistons were once raised the whole would remain im- 
le, there being no means for causing them to descend. Had Leo- 
ed one beam instead of two, and placed a pump and steam cylinder 
ach end, the device would have been complel« and very effective, 
lingular that the researches of Leopold had not made him ac- 

1 with the fact that four-way cocks were used long before Papin, 
Q he attributes them. 

this device of Leopold, we take leave of steam machines. Hitherto 
1 been employed only to raise water, but the period was now ap- 
ig when the agency of this fluid as a first mover of machinery in 
was to become indefinitely extended. The engines of Newcomen 
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and Leopold were the links wkick connected the labors of Heron, Garay, 
Porta, Worcester, Moreland, Papin and Savery with those of Watt. They 
opened the way for the introduction of the crank and fly-wheel, which 
changed completely the character of the old engines. Like Worcester’s 
and Savery’s, Newcomen’s engine required the constant attention of an 
attendant to open and close the cocks ; but a boy named Potter employed 
in this service, stimulated by the love of play, ingeniously added cords to 
the levers by which the cocks were turned, and connecting the other ends 
of the coi'ds to the moving beam, rendered the machine selflacting, and 
thus acquired oppm'tunities of joining his sportive companions unknown 
to his employers. Iron rods were soon after substituted for the cords by 
Beighton, and finally Watt and Gainsborough, Hornblower, Evans and 
Trevithick, &c. appeared and made the steam-engine the great prime 
mover of man. 


A few subordinate devices relating to steam and steam-engines may here 
be noticed. There is in Stuart’s Anecdotes an historical note respecting 
wooden boilers, in which water is heated by furnaces or flues within 
them. They are traced back to 1663. It may be interesting to some 
readers to state, that they were in use in the preceding century, and that 
the device in all probability dates from even a more remote period. They 
are described in Gesner’s “ Secrets of Phisicke and Philosophie.” In the 
Engli^ translation of 1599, by Baker, to which we have already had re- 
course, they are twice figured, and thus described : “A wooden bowle or 
tubbe of a sufficient compasse and largnesse over: in the middes of which 
tubbe erect and set from the bottom unto the edge or brinke of the same, 
or rather above it, a great copper vessel, in the iorme of a hollow pype. 
Let a parte of the copper pype descende, in such sort and manner, that 
the water be contained betweene the outward bored wall of the pype and the 
parte within of the tubbe : But witbin that parte of the pype which de- 
scendeth by the hottome of the tubbe, let the fire be put and kindled, for the 
heating of the water.” Folio'25. The third part of Glauber’s Treatise on 
Philosophical Furnaces also relates to wooden boilers, in wliich liquids 
were heated by a copper retort placed in a fire, and whose neck was in- 
serted in the lower part of the boiler, the liquid circulating through the 
retort. Eng. Trans, by Dr. French, London, 1653. 

We have been informed that an enormous steam boiler for an atmos- 
pheric engine was in use many years ago at a copper mine near Redruth, 
in Cornwall, England, which was composed entirely of large blocks of 
granite, or “ moor stone.” The water was heated by a furnace, from 
which iron pipes traversed backwards and forwards in the water. 

The old chemists often boiled liquids by the sun’s heat, and a writer in 
the London Magaaine for 1750 proj^xjsed to substitute the solar rays for 
common fires in heating steam-engine boilers, via. by collecting the rays in 
a focus ‘‘by means of a common burning glass, or a large concave reflecting 
mirror of polished metal, or perhaps more conveniently by the newly re- 
vived method of Archimedes, which by throwing the focal point to a greater 
distance may be capable of many advantages that the others have not.’^ 
He anticipates three objections : — 1. "• The focus will vary with the motion 
of the sun.” To obviate this he proposes to make the mirror moveable 
by machinery attached to the engine itself. 2-. “ The extreme heat of the 
focal point.” If this should be too intense, it may be moderated by en- 
larging the focus. 3. “ The sun does not constantly shine” — therefore the 
engine must stop. This objection, he remarks, is common, to. wind.',, tide 
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and other mills ; and he thinks in the hot months, at least, a steam-engine 
might be made to raise by the sun’s heat water enough from a well to 
replenish fish ponds &c. as opportunity served. We have long thought 
that solar heat will yet supersede artificial fires to a limited extent in raising 
steam, as well as in numerous other operations in the arts, especially in 
places where fuel is scarce. It is a more legitimate object of research 
than one half of the new projects daily brought forward. 

The mode adopted by Watt for supplying water to his boilers by means 
of 0 . float attached to a lever, and so arranged as to open and close a valve 
in an adjoining cistern, was not invented by him. It was employed by 
Mr. Triewald, the Swedish engineer, in 1745, in his apparatus for commu- 
nicating heat to green-houses by steam, and is described, with a figure, in 
the London Magazine for 1755, p. 18 — 21. 

Heating green-houses by steam is mentioned by an English writer in 
1 660. Rivius, in 1548, speaks of eolipiles being employed to impart an 
agreeable temperature to apartments in dwellings. Col. Wm. Cook’s 
"‘Method to warm rooms by the steam of boiling water,” is described, 
with a cut, in the G-entleman’s Magazine for 1747, p. 171. A boiler was 
to be heated by the kitchen fire, and the steam pipe to ascend through one 
tier of rooms, and descend through another, traversing backwards and 
forwards in each room according to the temperature required ; the escape 
of the condensed and waste steam being regulated by a cock. 

A patent for cooking by steam was taken out in England by Mr. How- 
ard in 1793. He named his apparatus “a pneumatic kitchen.” Repertory 
of Arts, vol. X, 147. 


There are two other classes of motive machines that we intended here 
to notice in some detail ; but as they have not come into general use, and 
this volume having already nearly reached its prescribed limits, a brief 
sketch may suffice. The origin of most of them may be traced to attempts 
to supersede steam by more portable fluids, or such as require less fuel to 
generate. We allude to explosive, and to vapor engines. Of all the devices 
to which the steam-engine has given birth, none possess greater interest 
than these. Some were designed to raise water directly, and all of them 
indirectly. The first class are named from the force by whicli they act 
being developed by the firing (generally under pistons) of explosive com- 
pounds. These are either concrete or abriform substances, us gunpowder, 
a mixture of hydrogen gas and common air, 5cc. Those of the second 
class are similar to steam-engines, except that they are worktid by elastic 
fluids evolved from volatile liquids, or such as pass easily and at low tem- 
peratures into the abriforrn state, as alcohol, ether, &c. 

Explosive like steam engines have been made to act in two different 
ways, according to two opposite properties or ofTecls of the exploded sub- 
stance — the exfianslve force developed, and the vacuum or partial vacuum 
which succeeds. For the purpose of explanation, suppose two large re- 
peating guns or muskets, provided with small charges of powder only, to 
he secured by a frame in a perpendicular position, with their muzzles up- 
wards, and three or four feet apart. Directly over thorn let there be 
adapted a working beam, sornewliat as in tlie last figure, snspended on a 
fulcrum at an equal distance from each. Suppose the ramrods placed in 
the barrels with their buttons or plirg.s so made as to fill the bore, and 
work air-tight like the piston of a syringe or pump. Let the upper ends 
of these rods then be connected by a bolt to the ends of the beam, wbicb 
should he at such a distance above the muzzles that when the plug of one 
rod is at the bottom of its barrel, that of tlie other may be just within the 
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muzzle of the ottieE barrel. Now let that musket with whose breech the 
plug of its ramrod is in contact be first fired, and the rod will instantly be 
forced like a bullet up the barrel, and by its connection with the beam 
will cause the other rod to descend. The musket in which this last rod 
moves is then in its turn to be fired and the rod forced up in the same way. 
Thus the operation is continued. The reciprocating motion of the beam 
is converted, if required, into a continuous rotary one by means of a crank 
or some analogous device. 

Engines on this plan have not succeeded, nor is there any probability 
of their success. There are apparently insuperable objections to them, 
but which need not here be detailed. The explosion of gunpowder has 
therefore been more frequently employed to produce a partial vacuum in 
■a cylinder when its piston is raised, in order to excite the pressure of the 
atmosphere to force it down. Suppose one or more openings, covered by 
valves or flaps, were made near the upper ends of the muskets mentioned 
above, i. e. just beneath the pistons or plugs of the ramrods when at the 
highest point in the barrels, and the powder exploded when they are in 
that position : the sudden expansion would drive out through the valves 
most of the air previously in the barrel, the valves would instantly close, 
and the atmosphere would push down the rod and thus raise the other ; 
which in its turn might be caused to descend by exploding the charge 
under it, and so on continually. Instead of openings in the cylinders for 
the escape of the air, some experimenters have made large openings in 
the pistons and covered them with flaps, (like the suckers of common 
pumps) so that when the explosion ceased the flaps closed and 2 >revented 
the air’s return. Others have used solid pistons and removed the bottoms 
of their cylinders, and covered the openings with leather flaps so as to 
operate as valves and give a freer exit to the air and heated gases. This 
was the plan adopted by Mr. Morey. Papin used hollow pistons. The 
vacuum produced in this manner by gunpowder has always been very 
Imperfect. Instead of obtaining a pressure of 14 or 15 pounds on the inch, 
Papin could not realize more than six or seven. 

Gunpowder has also been applied to raise water directly, by exploding 
it in close vessels like the receivers of Savery, with a view to expel their 
contents by its expansive force, and also to produce a vacuum in order to 
charge them — but with no useful result. 

Explosive mixtures, formed of certain proportions of an inflammable 
gas and common air, have been found to produce a better vacuum than 
gunpowder ; for a volume of air equal to that of the gas used is displaced 
from the cylinder by the entrance of the gas previous to every explosion, 
and when this takes place nearly the whole of the remaining air is expelled. 
As yet, however, the best of explosive engines have had but an ephemeral 
existence. Besides other disadvantages, the heat generated by the flame 
attending the explosion expands the air that remains, so as to diminish 
considerably the effect. 

Of vapor engines, the most promising at one time were those in which 
the moving force was derived from ether and alcohol. The former boils 
at about blood heat, or 98° of Fahi’enheit’s scale, and the latter at 174°', 
while water requires 212°. The vapor of alcohol, it has been stated, 
exerts double the force of steam at the same temperature ; and if to this it 
he conceded that the same quantity of fuel produces equal temperatures 
on both alcohol and water, then the former would seem to be more econo- 
mical than than the latter. Moreover, in consequence of the diffei'ent spe- 
cific gravities of water, alcohol and ether, the cost of vaporizing equal 
volumes of each varies in a still greater ratio than their boiling 2 >oints — • 
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this cost being as the numbers 11, 4, 2 — thus making the scale preponde- 
rate still more in favor of alcohol and ether. Why then, it naay be asked, 
have they not superseded water % Principally because the different vo- 
lumes of vapor from equal quantities of the three liquids turn back the 
scale in favor of steam. A cubic inch of water affords 1800 cubic inches 
of steam, while a cubic inch of alcohol produces about 600 and ether only 
300 inches; hence the expense of producing equal volumes of vapor (and 
that is the main point) is actually in favor of steam. It has therefore been 
deemed more economical to use this fluid than the others, even if they 
were equally cheap — to say nothing of the danger arising from such an 
employment of highly inflammable liquids, and the practical difficulties 
attending their application. 

In 1791, Mr. John Barber obtained a patent for an explosive motive 
engine : he used gas or vapor from “ coal, wood, oil, or any other com- 
bustible matter,” which he distilled in a retort, and “ mixed wdth a proper 
quantity of atmospheric or common air.” See Repertory of Arts, vol. viii, 
371. Another patent was issued in 1794 to Robert Street, for an “ in- 
flammable vapor force,” or explosive engine. He exploded spirits of 
tar or turpentine mixed with common air under a piston, and forced it 
entirely out of the cylinder, into which it was again returned (by its own 
weight) and guided by grooves in the frame work. Repertory of Arts, 
vol. i, 154. In 1807, a patent was granted in France to M. De Rivaz, for 
another, in which hydrogen and common air were mixed and exploded. 
De Rivaz moved a locomotive carriage by the power he thus derived. 
He also inflamed the gaseous mixture by the electric spark. Dr. Jones, 
in 1814, made experiments on another. See Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute, vol. i, 2d series, page 18. Mr. Cecil, in' 1820, published in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, (Eng.) a description 
of an explosive engine of considerable merit. 

In 1825, Ml', Brown, of London, patented his pneumatic or gas vacuum 
engine. The very sanguine expectations it excited have now died away. 
It is figured and described in too many works, both English and Ameri- 
can, to require insertion here. In 1826, Mr. Morey, of New Hampshire, 
patented an explosive engine, and soon after exhibited a large working 
model in this city, (New York) which we took several opportunities to 
examine. The piston rods of two vertical and open cylinders were con- 
nected to the opposite ends of a vibrating beam. The pistons were made 
of sheet copper, in the form of plungers, about nine inches diameter, and 
were made to work air-tight by means of a strip of oiled listing or cloth 
tied round the upper ends of the cylinders. This was all the packing. 
Mr. Morey employed the vapor of spirits of turpentine and common air. 
A small tin dish contained the spirits, and the only heat he used was from 
a common table lamp. By means of a crank and fly-wheel a rotary move- 
ment was obtained, as in the steam-engine. 

A singular device for making the atmospheric changes of temperature 
a means for raising water, was devised by M. 'Woisard. It consisted of 
two vessels, one above the other, connected by a tube. The lower one, 
having a valve in its bottom, was placed in the water to be raised. The 
upper vessel was exposed to the sun’s heat, and within it was a bag or 
small balloon containing air, and a little ether, or other volatile liquid. 
“As the atmospheric temperature falls, the balloon will diminish in bulk, 
the surrounding air will become rarer, and the water will introduce itself 
into the machine through the valve ; and when the temperature again 
rises, the pressure exerted within the machine by the increasing volume 
of the baPoon, will cause the excess of water to flow out.” With the ex- 
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ception of the ether, this device is a modification of the air machines Nos. 
174 and 175, fig’ured at page 3S0. 

The vapor of mercury has been tried as a substitute for steam, but 
without much success. This metal boils at 660°. 

Another source of power has been sought in the tremendous force with 
which the liquefied and solidified gases expand at common temperatures. 
Liquid carbonic acid, at the low temperature of 32°, has been found to 
exert a force equivalent to thirty five atmospheres ! and every increment 
of heat adds to its energy. No very practical mode of employing this 
force as a mechanical agent has yet been matured. 

The alternate decomposition and recomposition of water has also been 
suggested. By decomposing this liquid by galvanic electricity, oxygen 
and hydrogen gases are produced in the exact proportions in which they 
combine In water. If these gases be made to occupy the interior of a 
cylinder when the piston is raised, and the electric spark be then passed 
through them, they instantly become condensed into a few drops of water, 
and an almost perfect vacuum is the result, when the atmosphere acts on 
the piston. The water is then to be reconverted into its constituent gases, 
and the operation repeated. See “ The Chemist,” for 1S25. For further 
and more recent information respecting motive engines, consult the Re- 
pertory of Arts, Hebert’s Register of Arts, London Mechanics’ Magazine, 
and the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


END OP THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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NOVEL DEVICES FOR RAISING WATER, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 
SIPHONS, COCKS, VALVES, CLEPSYDRAE, &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

SuDjoets treated in the fifth book — Lateral communication of motion — ^This observed by the ancients— 

Wind at the Falls of Niagara — ^Tho trombo described — Natural trombes — Tasting hot liquids— Water- 
spouts— Various operatious of the human mouth — Currents of water — Gulf stream — Large rivers — Ad- 
ventures of a bottle — Experiments of Venturi — Expenditure of water from various formed ajutages — 

Contracted vein — Cause of increased discharge from conical tubes — Sale of a water power — Regulation 
of the ancieut Romans to prevent an excess of water from being drawn by pipes from the aqueducts. 

In this book we propose to notice some devices for raising water that 
are either practically useful, or interesting from their novelty or the prin- 
ciples upon which they act. An account of siphons is added, and also 
remarks on cocks, pipes, valves, and other devices connected with practical 
hydraulics. 

A fluid moving in contact with another that is comparatively at rest, 
drags along tliose particles which it touches, and these by their mutual 
adhesion carry their neighbors with them ; the latter also communicate 
the impulse to others, and these to more distant ones, until a large mass 
of the fluid on both sides of the motive current is put in motion. "Whatever 
may be the process by which this is effected, or by whatever name the i 

principle involved may be called, (lateral communication of motion or any ^ 

other) there is no question of the fact. The operation moreover is not 
confined to any particular fluid, nor is it necessary that the one moved 
should be of the same nature as the mover: thus air in motion moves 
water and other liquids as well as air, and aqueous currents impart motion 
to aeriform fluids as well as to standing waters. A stream of wind from 
a bellows bears with it the atmospheric particles which it touches in its 
passage to the fire — i. e. it sweeps along with it the lining of the aerial 
tube through which it is urged. Blowing on a letter sheet to dry the ink, 
or on scalding food to cool it, brings in contact with these substances 
sti'eams of other air than what issues from the thorax.® The operations 
by which the man in the fable blew hot and cold “out of the same mouth ” 


Does not the same principle perform an important part in respiration 1 — the lungs 
not being wholly inflated by air directly in front of the lips, where particles of that 
previously exhaled might still linger, but also by currents flowing in from all sides of 
the mouth or nostrils. 
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may here be explained : in the first case the hollow hands closely encom- 
passed the mouth and received the warm air from his chest ; in the latter, 
his food was at a distance from his lips, and consequently the heat of his 
breath was absorbed by the surrounding air and that which was carried 
along with it to his soup. 

A blast of wind directed over the surface of a placid pond or lake not 
(.)nly creates a current on the latter, but sometimes bears away part of the 
water with it. A vessel sailing before the wind is aided in her course, 
though it may be but slightly, by the liquid current produced on the 
ocean’s surface. Storms of wind long continued heap up the sea against 
the mouths of rivers, and cause them to overflow their banks, while low 
tides often result from the sai^e a^ent driving the ocean away in opposite 
directions. These effects of wind were observed in remote ages. “ He 
raiselh the stormy wind which lifteth up the waves.” The river Jordan 
was “ driven back ” by wind, so that “ all the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground.” By its agency, a passage for the same people was opened 
through the Bed Sea. '‘And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, 
and the Lord caused the sea to go back, hy a strong east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided.” Exodus 
xiv. 21. 

On the other hand, rivers and water-falls bear down immense quantities 
of air with them. Strata of this fluid on the surfaces of rapid streams ac- 
quire a velocity equal to that of the latter, and in some places aerial cur- 
rents thus produced are very sensible. At Niagara they are sufficient to 
drive mills or supply blasts for a long line of forges. In 1829, while as- 
cending the path on the Canadian side, in order to pass under the grand 
chute, we entered suddenly into one of those invisible currents under the 
Table Rock, and were nearly prostrated by it. It is the ascent of this air 
loaded with minute particles of water, (which are borne up by it in the 
same manner that it is itself carried down) that contributes to the forma- 
tion of the solar and lunar rainbows seen at the great North American and 
other cataracts. Heavy rains bring down oceans of air, and in the shower 
bellows, or tromhe, blasts of wind are produced on the same principle. 
Could we see the air brought down by heavy showers, we should behold 
it rebounding from the earth, something like smoke when driven against 
a wall or any other plane surface. 

As the trombe illustrates this part of our subject, 

i a figure of one may as well be given. The pipe A 
discharges water from a reservoir into a funnel placed 
on the vertical tube C. The end of A terminates 
in the funnel, and opposite to it is made a number 
of openings in C, two of which are shown in the cut. 
The lower end of C enters the close vessel D, and 
discharges its contents on a stone placed directly 
under it. As the water from A passes down C, it 
draws air along with it through the top of the funnel, 
and also through the holes in the upper part of C. 
As the liquid dashes against the stone, the air sepa- 
rates and rises to the top of the vessel, whence it is 
forced by successive volumes through B to the fire, 
while the water collects at the bottom and is let off 
by a regulating valve or cock. This machine it will 
be perceived is a miniature imitation of some of na- 
ture’s operations ; for cascades, water-falls, and also 
No. 198. The Tromhe. heavy showers of rain, are all natural trombes. 
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Chap. 1.] Gulf Stream. 

The trombe is of considerable antiquity. It was known to Heron, and 
is referred to in Pliny’s Natural History. Kircher has given several figures 
of it. See tom. i, 203, of his Mundus Subterraneus, and tom. ii, pp, 310, 
347, of his Musurgia Universalis ; in which last work he shows its appli- 
cation to supply wind to organs, and by discharging the water from the 
bottom of the vessel upon a wheel he imparted motion to the keys of those 
instruments. See also Phil. Trans. Abridg. vol. i, 498. 

Liquids raised by currents of air may be illustrated by operations in 
common life. Whenever water in a well settles to a level with the orifice 
of the pump pipe, air rushes in (on the ascent of the sucker) and sweeps 
up with it portions of the liquid in the form of dense rain. On the same 
principle people are enabled to taste scalding liquids. The next time the 
reader sips hot soup, or tea, or coffee, he will find himself involuntai’ily 
keeping the edge or rim of the spoon or vessel a short distance from his 
mouth, and protruding his lips till the upper one pl-ojects a little over the 
edge : then drawing in his breath, the entering air ripples the surface of 
the liquid, and by its velocity bears broken portions along, precisely like 
the pump just mentioned. The liquid particles being thus mixed with 
comparatively large volumes of cool air, are so reduced in their tempera- 
ture as to be received without injury and without inconvenience.® 

Water-spouts appear to be charged in much the same way, whatever 
may be the active agent in the formation of these singular phenomena ; for 
the sea immediately under their orifice has often been observed to bubble 
or boil violently, and rise into the spout in disjointed masses. 

A stream of water directed into or through a body of the same liquid, 
also communicates motion to those particles of the latter that are in contact 
with or adjacent to the current. Examples of this are furnished in several 
of nature’s hydraulic operations. That constant oceanic current produced 
by the trade winds is one. It sweeps round the globe, but is deflected 
and divided by the varying configuration of the lands that lie in its way. 
Under the torrid zone, it passses through the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
whirls round the southern point of Africa, inclines to that continent in 
a^ain approaching the equator, then Stretching across the Atlantic is di- 
vided by the South American coast — one part turning northward to the 
Gulf of Mexico — thence this last division issues as the Gulf Stream, and 
being turned in an easterly direction by the coast of the United States, it 
bears away past the banks of Newfoundland, and extends its influence to 
Ireland, Iceland, Norway and the North Sea. This mighty current not 
only draws with it the liquid channel through which it flows, but the ocean 
for leagues on each side is carried along with it, or follows In its train ; 

Some of the operations of the mouth are deserving of particular notice. They will 
be found to elucidate several philosophical principles, and attention to them would cer- 
tainly have enabled inventors to have anticipated many useful discoveries. We have 
in a preceding book observed that the mouth is often employed as a forcing pump in 
ejecting liquids, and as a sucking one when drawing them through siphons, or through 
simple tubes. We have just seen how it raises hot liquids by drawing a stream of air 
over them, and machines on the same principle have been made to raise water. It is 
often used as a bellows to kindle fires, and every body employs it to cool hot victuals 
bjr blowing. It even acts as a stove to warm our frozen lingers, by giving out heated 
air. Many make a condensing air-pump of it, to fill bladders, air-beds and air-pillows j 
some make an exhausting one of it, and in all it acts continually as both in respiration. 
How often does it perform the part of a fife, an organ, or a whistle, to produce music ? 
— of an air-gun to shoot bullets and arrows from the sarbacan ? — and, not to weary the 
reader, when employed in smoking a pipe of tobacco, we see in operation the identical 
principle of increasing the draft of locomotive chimneys by exhaustion — i. e. a sucking 
apparatus is applied to that extremity of the flue that is the farthest from tlie fire — a device 
patented in Europe a few years ago. 
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and thus it is incessantly transferring to northern latitudes the warm waters 
of the equinoctial regions.^ 

The volumes of water which shoot from the mouths of the Amazon, 
Oronoco and Mississippi, continue with almost unabated velocity for leagues 
into the sea, and impart motion to the contiguous portions of the latter, 
which are compelled to accompany them in their course. 

A current of water not only imparts motion in this manner to a mass of 
the same liquid when on a level with itself, but it may be applied to raise 
water from a loioer level. This at first sight does not appear very obvious. 
A person having a field which he is unable to drain for want of a place 
of discharge sufficiently low for the purpose, would hardly think his object 
could be obtained by passing a rapid stream into it from a higher level. 
To some farmers this would seem the most direct way to deluge the land; 
yet the thing is not only possible, but in some cases quite easy, as will 
appear from the following experiments made by M. Venturi in 1797. 

From the lower part of the cistern D, No. 199, a horizontal tube pro- 
ceeded into the vessel A C. The water in D was kept at 32J inchei 
above the centre of the pipe. Opposite and at a short distance from the 
pipe was placed the mouth of an inclined rectangular channel or gutter 
open at top. The water issuing from the pipe rushed up this channel, anc 
was discharged at B ; but as it entered the gutter, the current dragged h 
with it the contents of A C, until the surface sunk from A to C. From 
this experiment it is obvious that land on a low level, as at C, might b(. 
drained in this manner, and the water discharged above, as at B, where- 
ever a motive current could be obtained. Venturi applied the principle 
with success to some marshy land belonging to the public. 

In the next experiment both air and water are moved by the current, 
and the pressure of the atmosphere excited to raise water as in the pipe 

lines in diameter 

I A and 57 long. A glass tube 

^ I ^ connected to its 

C tance of eight lines from 

its junction with the reser- 

„ „ „„„ voir. The other end of 

No. 199. No. 200. - , , , , , 

the glass tube descended 

into a vessel, T, containing a colored liquid. When water flowed through 


“ Floating substances have often been thrown into the Gulf Stream to ascertain its 
direction. Upwards of twenty years ago we cast overboard, near the Banks, a common 
quart bottle carefully corked and sealed, and having a few inches of red bunting tied to 
the neck. The bottle contained a letter addressed to a gentleman in London, and an 
open note in English and French, requesting the finder to put the letter into the nearest 
posl-oflice, American or European, and also a memorandum of the circumstances, date 
and place of its discovery. Precisely eleven months from the day the bottle was com- 
mitted to the deep, the letter was delivered by the postman, and accompanied with an- 
other from an Irish clergyman. The fragile vessel floated safely ashore near Sligo. Its 
little pennon excited the attention of a peasant, who broke the bottle, and not knowing 
what to m.-ike of the contents, carried the whole to his priest. This gentleman politely 
forwarded the letter to its destination, and wrote another containing the particulars just 
mentioned. Both letters, we believe, were laid before the British Admiralty by the gen- 
tleman to whom they were addressed. 
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K it dragged the air at the mouth of the glass tube with it, the remaining 
air dilated, and finally the whole was canded out with the effluent water, 
and the colored liquid rose to the height of 24 inches in A B. The glass 
tube was then shortened to about 22 inches, when the contents of T rose 
up and were discharged from K. In another experiment K was placed 
in nearly a perpendicular position, being inclined a little that the jet might 
not fail back on itself, but the liquid rose through A B q,s before. The 
end of A B where it joined K was flush with the interior surface of the 
latter. Several small holes were made round K ; these diminished the 
velocity of the issuing current, but no water escaped through the openings. 

There is a singular fact relating to the discharge of liquids from different 
shaped ajutages : for example, more water flows through a short tube than 
through a simple orifice of the same diameter. A circular opening, of the 
same diameter as the bore of K in the last fi^rc, was made in a sheet of 
tin, and the latter attached to a cistern in which the water was kept at a 
constant altitude of 32^ inches : now while four cubic feet of water escaped 
through the opening in 41 seconds, an equal quantity passed through K in 
31 seconds ; and when the length of K was only twice its diameter, the 
quantity discharged was still greater. 

But the quantity discharged may be still further Increased if the end of 
K next the reservoir be made to assume the form of the contracted vein. 
This term is used to designate that contraction which a liquid column un- 
dergoes when escaping through an orifice, or when entering a tube. Sup- 
pose an aperture, an inch in diameter, made in the bottom of a bucket or 
a cauldron, and closed by a plug. Then fill the vessel with water, and 
withdraw the plug. Upon examination the descending column will bo 
found contracted or tapered for a short distance below the orifice, viz. 
half an inch, or half the diameter of the orifice. The area of the section 
of the smallest or most contracted part will be to the orifice as 10 to IG 
according to Bossut, but when a short cylindrical tube was applied to iho 
orifice, he found the contraction as 10 to 12.3. (The same thing occurs 
whether the opening be made in the side or bottom of a vessel.) Hence 
by enlarging the end of K next the reservoir, in the proportions named, 
the contraction within the cylindrical part of the tube would be avoided, 
and the discharge consequently increased. 



No. 201. No. 202. 


By substituting for K a compound tube of the form and proportions 
figured at No. 201, the quantity discharged has been ascertained to be 
more than doubled, being to that delivered by the orifice in the tin plate 
as 24 to 10 ! A, the cistern ; B, a short conical tube connecting the cylin 
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drical one to the conical frustrum G D. Supposing the diameter of C 
to be unity or 1, that of D should be 1.8, and the distance between them 
9. The increased discharge ceases when the cylindrical part of the tube 
B C is of considerable length, and of the same bore as the smaller end 
of C D. 

A tube of the form represented at No. 202 was applied by Venturi to 
the same reservoir, the depth of water in which was also kept at 32J 
inches. Three glass tubes, ABC, were connected to the under side of 
the pipe, and their lower ends inserted into a vessel containing mercury. 
When water flowed through the pipe the mercury rose 53 lines in A, 20 
in B, and 7 in G. These quantities correspond with 62 inches of water 
in A, 24 inches in B, and 8 in C. The length of the pipe should not ex- 
ceed four times the diameter of its smaller end, and its sides should not 
diverge from each other more than what is required to form an angle of 
from three to four degrees. By this principle it will be perceived, that 
water may also be raised from a lower level and discharged at an upper 
one, and in many situations it might doubtless be adopted with advantage. 
See Nicholson’s Journal, vol. ii, and Hachette’s Traite Elementaire des 
Machines. 

Different causes have been assigned for the increased discharge of 
liquids through conical tubes. One is certainly to be found in the material 
of which they are made ; for when formed of or lined with any substance 
that repels or refuses to coalesce or be wetted with the effluent water, as 
wax, tallow, &c. the effect ceases. The phenomenon therefore depends 
upon the attraction and adhesion of the liquid to the sides of the tubes, 
which sides exert a capillary force in drawing the particles of the liquid 
towards them, so as not only to prevent its assuming the figure of the con- 
tracted vein when entering the tube No. 202, but also drawing the particles 
to the diverging sides of the discharging ajutage. 

A knowledge of the increased discharge of liquids from conical tubes 
has led some persons to take advantage of the fact, to the serious injury 
of others. We have heard of the purchaser of a water power, who ac- 
cording to the covenant was to connect his mill-race with the dam by a 
trunk of a certain specified bore at the junction. This he did, but making 
the sides of the trunk diverge as in the last figure, the proprietor of 
the dam was astounded to find the water, as if moved by instinct, giving 
the new channel the preference, and unaccountably persisting in rushing 
through it with a velocity that threatened to drain the well supplied reser- 
voir, and leave his own mill to take its rest. This increased discharge is 
not confined to tubes of a cylindrical or conical form. The walls of the 
channel may he straight, and its section may be a square, a triangle, &c. 
as well as a circle. 

There is some reason for believing that overreaching in this way is not 
wholly a modern discovery. No city, ancient or modern, was perhaps 
ever supplied with water in greater profusion than old Rome ; yet the con- • 
tents of her aqueducts were meted out with economy, and, as in modern 
times, a revenue was derived from the sale of the water. The superin- 
tendence of the aqueducts and of the distribution of the liquid through the 
streets and houses were always intrusted to a citizen of rank and talents. 
The celebrated Frontinus held the office under Nerva, by whose directions 
he wrote two books on the water-works of Rome, the times of their erec- 
tion, districts of the city supplied by each, the number of public and pri- 
vate fountains, quantities of water discharged from different sized orifices, 
&c. From him we learn that numerous frauds were practiced in obtaining 
more than the assigned quantity of the liquid, one of the means for pre- 
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venting wliich was this : when a pipe for the supply of a house was to be 
connected to the castelluni or reservoir, (which received the water from 
one of the aqueducts) a brass calix, or short bent tube, (probably the same 
as the modern ones which connect the lateral pipes to the mains) was de- 
livered by the officer in charge to the workmen, to insert into the castellum; 
and it was enacted that the bore of the cylindrical leaden pipe should be 
the same as that of the calix for at least fifty feet from the castellum. It 
is therefore pretty clear that Roman engineers were aware, that the in- 
creased discharge through enlarged orifices ceases when a considerable 
length of pipe of the same bore as the calix intervened. 


CHAPTER II. 

Water raised by carrents of air — Fall of the barometer during storms — ^Hurricanes comraoiice at tbs 
leeward — Damage done by storms not always by the impulse of the wind — ^Vacuum produced by storms 
of wind — Draft of chimneys — Currents of wind in houses — Fire grates and parabolic jambs — Experi- 
ments with a sheet of paper — Exporimouts with currents of air through tubes variously Connected- 
Effect of conical ajutages to blowing tubes — Application of those tubes to increase tho draft of chimooys 
and to ventilate wells, mines and ships. 

Currents of air and other elastic fluids may be employed to raise water 
in a manner different from any yet noticed ; i. e. not by any modification 
of the lateral communication of motion, nor by breaking the liquid into 
minute particles by the motive fluid mixing with them, but by tho removal 
or diminution of atmospheric pressure. The principle to which we allude 
is to be found more or less active in nature, and illustrations of it are not 
infrequent in common life, although for want of reflection they are seldom 
noticed and are not always understood. 

Meteorologists have long observed that storms of wind are accompanied 
with a diminution of the air’s pressure, and that the descent of the mercu- 
rial column in the barometer keeps pace generally with the violence of 
the tempest : thus in hurricanes tho depression is much more than during 
ordinary gales, while in the vortex of a tornado or a whirlwind it is 
excessive. 

Some persons are apt to consider winds as proceeding directly from the 
power that generates them, as a stream of water proceeds from a fire- 
engine or one of air from a bellows, whereas they as often rush towards 
the source that gives them birth ; and hence it is that hurricanes, some- 
times if not always, commence at the leeward. Should any mystery ap- 
pear in this it is easily explained : — if a person blow through a tube, the 
blast proceeds from him ; if he suck air through it, the current is directed 
to him : when we close a pair of bellpws, wind issues from the nozzle ; if 
they are opened while the valve in the lower board is shut, it rushes back 
through the same channel : so it is with currents in the atmosphere. A 
partial void is formed in the upper regions, perhaps by electricity, by 
changes of temperature or humidity, by rarefaction or other causes, and 
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instantly oceans of tke fluid matter around rush to restore the equilibrium: 
then the removal of these oceans necessarily induces others to move also 
to take their place, and in this way various strata of the atmosphere, for 
miles and hundreds of miles, are put in motion towards the place where 
the cause of their movements is located, and in a way not unlike that by 
which streams of air enter a person’s mouth while he sucks an empty tube, 
or a bellows during the act of opening them. 

When the lowering sky and flitting clouds announce the approach of a 
violent storm, and when, like a demon broke loose, it destroys in its fury 
nearly every thing in its track, we commonly suppose the mischief is done 
by the cHrecx. impulse of the blast — that agitated and groaning forests, trees 
prostrated, walls and fences leveled, buildings o’erturned and others un- 
roofed, &c. are the results of a tempest sweeping these objects before it, 
somewhat as we blow dust &c. from a table or from the cover or edge of 
a book. But this, though sometimes the case, is not always so; for if it 
were, almost every object blown down by the wind would be found lying 
in the direction of the blast, whereas they are frequently discovered in the 
opposite one. The effects enumerated are sometimes caused by winds 
blowing over a district of country without coming in contact with the earth 
or the objects "upon it, but merely sweeping at some distance above them: 
at other times similar results are met with at the extreme edge of a storm, 
and even beyond it. In these cases a partial vacuum produced by the 
aerial currents often works all the mischief, although it may be, as it fre- 
quently is, but of momentary duration. Close buildings have been instan- 
taneously destroyed by the expansion of the air within them, their walls 
being thrown outwards, and their roofs projected aloft. The tornado by 
which the city of Natchez was recently destroyed furnished striking proofs 
of this removal of atmospheric pressure, and of fearful damages occasioned 
by the void. The doors and windows of one or two houses left standing 
amid the general wreck happened to be open, and thus furnished avenues 
for the dilated air to escape. In some houses the leeward gable ends 
were pushed out, and the windward ones stood ; in others, the leeward 
walls remained standing while those to the windward were thrown out- 
wards in the face of the storm. Both gable ends were burst out in some, 
and of others the sudden expansion of the air raised the roofs for a pas- 
sage, and left more or less of the walls standing.^ 

Persons whose ideas of a vacuum are inseparably associated with air- 
tight vessels, would hardly suppose that any thing approaching to one 
could be formed in the open regions above and about us ; yet every breath 
of wind — the gentle zephyr as well as the furious tempest — destroys the 
equilibrium of the air’s pressure, and consequently produces a partial void; 
and it will be seen in this and the following chapter that a vacuum may 
be produced and maintained in open tubes. It should however be kept in 
mind, that an absolute vacuity is not found in nature nor to be obtained by 
art : the slightest rarefaction and the best results of the best air-pump are 
but degrees in the range of a scale, of whose limits we know but little. 

A few more familiar illustrations of the removal or diminution of atmos- 
pheric pressure by currents of air will not be out of place. And first, who 
has not, while sitting by a winter’s fire, witnessed the coals in the grate 
brighten suddenly up, and heard the flames and heated air roar in the 
chimney as if urged for a few moments by some invisible bello ws-blower ? 
— phenomena attributed, we believe, in the days of witchcraft, to elves and 


® See an interesting account of this tornado by Dr. Tooley, of Natchez, in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute for June, 1840. 
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fiiries, those isiischievjms imps who, in their w'aywarJ mooils, snniPtimes 
unilertook to hlmv the fires as well as to swet'p and sand the flof ifs ef thso 
honsos ihey and wlio, hy tlieir screams of delight tm le.'ivir.ir thrdr 

wr>rk, wore .Mjp|>os4‘il to produce the hollow sounds in do* ilie- thev 
shifli-il up tr* jo'ui iheir cfunrades in the tempest 'without ! It iiefii harJlv 
Of* ohserved that it is gusts of wind, sweeping in particular <I;re<'tior::^ over 
the tups til’ chimneys, and therehj causing a partial vacuum witiii'i theiTi, 
that thiis puweriully increases the draft. But it is not iiecessjiry to liavt- 
firs in t'le irrate, for the effect may l»e noticed in parlors durifig the summer 
months, when tltose li-xht and ortiamental pajter aprons with which ladies 
cover the frrinfs of their grates are often thus drawn into the flues, and W- 
corne disfigured and sjfoilecl. 

Other examples may be derived from the movements of interior door#, 
blinds and curtains of windows, &c. While we are writing, llie frorg 
tlonr of our d^velltng is opened, which affords a clear passage from the 
street to a garden in the rear. The door of the room we occupy opens 
info the passage, through which a flaw’ of wind has just passed, and in a 
twinkling the blimia swing from the windows, and the door is slammed to 
its frame, by the air in the room rushing to join the passing current, or to 
fiil the slight vacuum produced by it. An oj>en fire-place creates a draft 
up the chimney, which acts as a pump to dra-w' cold air into the room ; 
hence the complaint, not at all uncommon, of being roasted in front while 
facing the fire, and at the same time experiencing the unmitigated rigors 
4)f witiler behind. (In such cases the combustion should be supported by 
air drawn from without by a pipe terminating lieneath the grate — a device 
patented in modem days, though it "was known two centuries ago, and is 
described by M. Gauffer in his treatise on “Fires Irnproveil,” a work 
trandated by Desaguliers in 17I5.‘) The motion of every object in nature 
produces currents of air, and in every possible direction — the movement 
of the hand in w'riting or sewing — the tremhlin’g of a leaf or of an earth- 
quake — the flight of an eagle or of an insect — the ball ’whizzing from a 
cannon’s mouth, the creeping of a snail, or a wasp using her forceps. 

Artificial illustrations might be quoted without end. Lay two books of 
the same size, or fwo pieces of board, six or eight inches apart upon a 
table, and place a sheet of paper over them ; then blow between the books, 
and the paper, instead of being displaced by the blast, will be pressed 
down to the table by the atmosphere above it, and with a force propor- 
tioned to the intensity of the blast. Instead of the mouth next use a pair 
of bellows, by inserting the nozzle under one edge of the paper, and the 
elfect will still be the same. The stream of wind may even be directed 
partly against the under side of the paper, which notwithstanding will re- 
tain Its place and be pressed down as before. Suspend the books or fix 
them to the under side of a table, then hold on the paper till the blast is 


suto a tube and blow through it with the mouth, or with bellows — in both 
cases it ■will be collapsed. From this experiment 'we learn that the force 
which fluids exert against the sides of pipes that contain them, is greatly 
diminished when they pass rapidly through. We have known a small 
leak in the pipe that supplied steam to a high-pressure engine, cease to 
give oat vapor every time the communication was opened to the cylinder 
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— the particles of the fluid then being hurried along with a velocity too 
great to allow any of them to change their direction to escape at the leak. 

The following abstract of experiments made by us in 1834-5, to illus- 
trate the same principle, may interest some readers: — To ascertain the 
extent to which atmospheric pressure was removed from under the sheet 
of paper, we bent a small glass tube at right angles, and placing one end 
under the paper let it rest on the table, while the other descended into a 
tumbler containing a little water. Then taking a small pair of bellows, 
and directing the blast over the pipe, the water rose from one half to three 
fourths of an inch. The books upon which the sheet laid were then placed 
within two inches of each other, when the effect was increased, the liquid 
rising from to 2 inches. We next laid aside the paper and made use 
of two tubes, one to blow through and the other to measure the ascent of 
the liquid. 



Two leaden or block tin tubes, straight and polished in the inside, were 
united at right angles. See No. 203. A C the blowing pipe, 8 inches 
long and half-inch bore. B 12 inches long and three-eighths bore. The 
upper end of B was joined flush and smooth with the interior of the other, 
three inches from the end A. Upon applying the mouth to C and blowing 
in the direction C A, indicated by the arrow, instead of the liquid rising 
in B, part of the current from the lungs entered that tube and was forced 
through the water in the tumbler. Various portions of the end A were 
then cut off without changing the result, until half an inch only remained 
in front of the joint, when the air no longer descended, but no rarefaction 
was produced in B. When both tubes were made of the same hare, part 
of the blast descended in B until the whole of A in front of the joint was 
removed. In numerous trials, the water in the lower end of B was de- 
pressed more or less, whether the blast of wind through A was weak or 
strong. (From these experiments we discover the impropriety of placing 
cylindrical tubes on chimney tops at right angles to the draft, and espe- 
cially on locomotive carriages, as was at fir.st proposed. In the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, vol. xvii. p. 457, a carriage by Tredgold is described, and 
a figure of it given in plate 511. The chimney is represented with a short 
liorizontal tube attached fore and aft to the top, as in No. 203, with a view 
“ to assist the draft” by the passage of the air or wind through it. The 
experiments above show that the reverse would have been the case.) 

As part of the air in passing through A, in No. 203, turned off into B, 
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the i<iea occurred that if the junction of B were made to form an acnle 
angle with the longer part of A, then the whole of the aerial current might 
possibly pass out at A, since to enter B it would have very nearly to 
reverse its direction. The device figured at No. 204 was made to test this. 
(The part of A in front of the joint was 1^ inches long, which from several 
experiments we thought produced the best elfect, when A was half an 
inch in the bore — i. e. the length of this part of the blowing tube was three 
times its diameter.) Upon trial part of the current passed into B and es- 
caped through the liquid, as in the preceding experiment; and even when 
B was turned up in a vertical direction before entering the water, the same 
effect took place. 

Various modes of uniting the pipes with the view of preventing the 
blast from entering the vertical one were now tried, and to ascertain the 
effects produced a glass tube, three feet long and three-eighths of an inch 
bore, was attached to the vertical or exhausting tube of each. In No. 205 
a portion of B protruded into A, so as to form a partition or partial cover 
to the orifice. Upon blowing through A (in the direction of the arrow) 
the water sprung up B to the height of 12 inches, and in subsequent trials 
varied from 10 to 20 inches, according to the strength of the blast. By 
connecting the glass tube to the blowing end of A and then blowing 
through B, the liquid rose from 8 to 10 inches ; the difference no doubt 
being caused by the current of air having had greater facilities in one 
passage than in the other. 

We next united two tubes at right angles, but instead of making the 
joint flush within as No. 203, the upper end of B was cut obliquely, as 
if to form a mitred or elbow joint. This end was insei’ted into the under 
side of A, as represented at No. 206, the open part of B facing A. The 
object of this device was to ascertain wbetber the convex part of the ver- 
tical tube within A would be sufficient to divert the blast from entering B, 
while it swept over the upper edge and passed round each side. Previous 
to connecting the lower end of B with the glass tube we inserted it in 
water, and upon blowing smartly through A, the liquid rose (10 inches) 
and was expelled with the air, forming a dense shower. The glass tube 
was then attached, (by a slip of India rubber) and upon blowing again the 
water rose, on different trials, from Umnty to thirty inches. The tube A 
was half-inch bore, and B tliree-eightbs. Various experiments were made 
to determine the best length of that part of Ain advance of the joints the 
result was generally in favor of the extent already mentioned. 

The end of B cut obliquely, as in the preceding experiment, was now 
inserted into A at an acute angle. See No. 207. The ascent of the liquid 
in several trials varied from 20 to 28 inches. A moderate puff raised it 
14 inches, but a strong effort of tlie lungs was required bo elevate it over 
two feet. When the glass tube was connected to A, as in No. 208, and a 
blast directed through B, the highest ra,nge of the liquid was nine inches. 

The tubes were next united as in No. 209 ; that is, the axis of the 
part of B which entered A coincided with that of the latter, thus leaving 
an annular space one-eightb of an inch wide for the passage of the blast. 
The effect of this did not differ so much from No. 208 as was expected. 
The rise varied from 20 to 30 inches ; and not more than half the former 
amount was produced by reversing the tubes., as in No. 210. The annular 
passage for the blast in No. 209 was too small, the current was pinched in 
passing, and its velocity consequently diminished. In another tube in 
wbicli the space was enlarged, the water rose six inches higher. 

W e next endeavored to ascertain the effects of varying the form of the 
discuarging ends of tlie blowing tubes, either by adapting additional ones 




of a tapering form to diem, or by enlarging tbe ends ^ themselves. Of a 
number of experiments, the following will be sufficient for our present 
purpose. In two of the tubes (Nos. 211 and 212) the exhausting pipe did 
not protrude into the blowing one : in No. 213 it did. As it is difficult to 
keep up a strong blast from the lungs through a pipe so large in the bore 
as half an inch, No. 211 was made of quarter-inch tubing, and No. 212 of 
five-sixteenths. The blowing tube of No. 213 was seven-sixteenths, and 
the exhausting one three-sixteenths, and all were made of lead. Besides 
the tubes just named we prepared a dozen conical ones, nine inches long, 
the small ends one-quarter inch bore, and the large ones varying from 
three-fourths to 2^ inches. They were made of tin plate, the seams were 
lapped, and no pa*rticular care was taken in their formation. From nu- 
merous trials with them in a variety of ways, we obtained the best results 
with two, one of which was 1^ inches at the large end, and the other seven- 
eighths. But of these the latter, marked C in the cut, generally caused the 
water to rise highest in the exhausting tube. 

The discharging end of No. 211 extended 1^ inches from the joint, 
and the opposite end 2^ inches. When blown 
through in the direction of the arrow, part of 
the current descended through the water, but 
when the conical pipe C was held close to the 
discharging end the liquid rose in the vertical 
pipe 9^ inches. A quarter of an inch was next 
cut off the discharging end and C again ap- 
plied, when the water rose 12 inches. The 
end was next remered out with the tapered 
prong of a file, when the water rose (without 
G) 11 inches. Another portion was next cut 
off, leaving only half an inch in front of the 
joint, and the end swelled out as before, upon 
No, 211. No.212. No. 213. which the rise was 7^ inches; but when C 

was applied the water rose 17^ inches. 

In all the trials with C it was necessary, in order to obtain tbe best 
results, that its axis should coincide with that of the blowing tube ; other- 
wise the current of air is deflected in its passage. The length of the 
blowing end of the tube should be no more than what is necessary to give 
a straight direction to the current. If longer than this, the velocity nnd 
strength of ^ the blast is unnecessarily diminished by friction against the 
prolonged sides. The blowing tube should also be straight and smooth 
within; for the energy of the blast is less diminislied in passing through a 
straight th^ through a crooked channel — through a smoothly polished 
tube than through one whose interior is marked with asperities. Moreover, 
dints or bruises in a pipe produce counter currents, and materially diminish 
the ascent of the liquid. In small tubes, the end received into the mouth 
might be enlarged or cut obliquely to facilitate the entrance of the air ; 
tor It the fluid be retarded in its entrance, part of the force exerted by the 
lungs IS uselessly expended. It is immaterial in what position the blowing 



r t^ibe was jointed to the exhausting one at an angh 

0120 . The part in a^anceofthe joint was If inches. Upon trial, the liquk 

lose seven inches. The tube D was applied, (its small end being enkrgec 
0 five-sixteenths) and the water rose nine inches. The tube was thei 
swelled out by the prong of a file until its orifice was seven-sixteenths of 
10| inches. D was then applied, its end en 
tenng the other, and the water rose IS inches. Previous to this trial I 
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had become slightly bruised in the middle of its length by tWall: the 
bruises were taken out, and the water rose 24 inches. Various portions 
were cut from the large end of D, but no diminution of the rise occurred 
while 3^ inches remained, and this length from several trials gave better 
results Than when the tube was made shorter. 

In No- 213, the discharging end of the blowing tube was 1^- inches long. 
Without any additional tube, the water rose 16 inches. The end was 
swelled out, and the liquid rose 19 inches. D was applied, and It rose 
29 inches. G was then tried, which made the liquid ascend 31 inches. 
The discharging end was reduced in length from an inch and a half to 
half an inch, and the elevation of the liquid was diminished, both with and 
without the additional tubes C and D. 

Two other tubes connected like No. 213 were also tried. From slight 
vai-iations in the dimensions of the passage way over the end of the ex- 
hausting tube, the results varied. Without the additional tube C, one 
raised the water only seven inches, while with C the rise was 17 inches. 
The other alone raised the liquid 14 inches, and with 0 20 J inches. 

It has been seen from preceding experiments, that when two tubes of 
the same bore are united, as in Nos. 203, 204 and 211, part of the current 
from the mouth will descend the vertical one, if but half an inch or even 
less of the discharging end project beyond the joint. To ascertain at what 
distance from the joint this descent of the cux-rent could bo counteracted 
by additional tubes, we connected two pieces of leaden pipe (A and B) 
five-sixteenths of an inch bore to each other, as in the figure, A was 15 

inches long; B four inche.s, 
and joined to the other three 
inches from the blowing 
end, thus leaving 12 inches 
in front of the joint. The 
lower end of B dipped not 
more than onc-tenlJi of an 
inch in water, A tapered pipe, C, whose wide end wo.s inches and 
the small one five-sixteenths was attached to A, and upon blowing througli 
A, part of the blast descended through B, Small portions wore then .suc- 
cessively cut off the discharging end of A, until the air ceased to descend 
in B. When nine inches remained in front of the joint, bnt a solitary 
bubble or two escaped through the water, and after another it)ch was re- 
moved, leaving eight inches in front, the whole current from ihe lungs 
passed through A. The conical tube was nine inches long, and after the 
last result it was divided at D, four inches from the end. Upon removing 
the part thus cut off, air again descended through B. 

From this experiment w'e sec that the influence of such terminations ns 
C to cylindrical air tubes, extends to a distance equal to 25 tinuis the tube’s 
diameter. It is however modified by the velocity of the motive current. 
When high steam is used instead of air, the distance is great, ly diminished, 
and in some cases a,nnihilated. A smoky chimney, or one with a feeble 
draft, may be cured by enlarging its upper part like the additional tube G 
in tlie last figure. The reason why an equal amoxmt of rise in the tixhaust- 
ing tube is not produced by additional ones to such devices as No, 213, 
arises no doubt from the projection of the exhausting tube into the blowing 
one, which prevents the blast from sweeping directly into the conical one 
andjillmg the latter, a condition necessary to the increased ascent. 

Some applications of the principle illustrated by the preceding experi- 
ments may be noticed: — 1. In siphons for decanting corroding or other 
Siqxiids — for which see remarks on these instruments In a subsequent 
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chapter. *2. Increasing the draft of chimneys, as well as preventing them 
from smoking. Instead of the old fashioned caps of clay or the moveable 

ones of iron, let them be made in the form of 
the annexed figure, and either of sheet iron or 
copper. A short pipe should be fixed on the 
chimney, and over it an outer one (shown in 
the cat) to turn freely, but as close as possible 
without touching, that the horizontal one to 
which the latter is attached may veer round 
with the wind. The vane V keeps the oppo- 
site end A to the wind, which enters as indi- 
cated by the straight arrow, and in passing 
through sweeps over the projection and causes 
a vacuum in the chimney, as in the blowing 
tubes already described. 

A device of this kind might be made to act in windy weather as a per- 
petual bellows to blast or refining furnaces, and also to those of steam- 
boats and locomotive carriages. When used on chimneys of the latter, a 
contrivance to turn and keep the blowing tube fore and aft, as the carriage is 
turned, would be required. The joint where the perpendicular tube moves 
over the fixed one might also be made air-tight by an amalgam, on the 
principle of the water lute. From the experiments with the tubes Nos. 
206, ’7, ’8, ’9, ’10 and ’13, it follows that if the waste steam of a locomo- 
tive carriage were discharged over the mouth of the chimney as above, 
instead of up its centre, the resulting vacuum would be greater. 

It is worth while to try whether wells, mines, and the holds of ships, 
could not be more speedily and effectually ventilated by a similar device 
than by the common wind sails used in the latter. These displace the 
noxious vapors by mixing fresh air with them, but by tlie proposed plan 
the foul air might be drawn up alone, while the atmosphere would cause 
a steady and copious supply to streatn in at every avenue. 

If two or three exhausting tubes, of metal or of any other suitable ma- 
terial, (whose diameter for a ship of the largest class need not exceed 
three or four inches) were permanently secured in a vessel, their lower 
ends terminating in or communicating with those parts where noxious 
effluvia chiefly accumulates, and the upper ends leading to any convenient 
part of the deck, sides or stern, so that the blowing part could readily be 
slipped tight into or over them, the interior might be almost as well ven- 
tilated, even when the hatches were all down, as the apartments of an 
ordinary dwelling. It appeal’s to us moreover, that a vessel might by this 
means be always kept charged with fresh and pure air ; for the apparatus 
might be in operation at all times, day and night, acting as a perpetual 
pump in drawing off the miasmata. The only attention required would 
be, to secure the blowing tube in its proper position with regard to the 
wind during storms. In ordinary weather its movements might be regu- 
lated by a vane, as in the figure, when it would require no attention what- 
ever. The upper side of the blowing part of the tube should be cut partly 
away at the end, so as to facilitate the entrance of descending currents of 
wind. See the above figure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Vacuum by currjiits of steam— Various modes of applying them in blowing tubes — ^Experiments — 

Effects of conical ajutages — Results of slight changes in the position of vacuum tubes within blowing 
ones — Double blowing tube — Experiments with it — Raising water by currents of steam — ^Ventilation of 
mines — Experimental apparatus for concentrating siraps in vacuo — Drawing air through liquids to pro 
mote their evaporation — Remarks on the origin of obtaining a vacuum by currents of steam. 

As the Utmost rarefaction which can be produced with blowing tubes 
by the lungs is exceedingly limited, we next endeavored to ascertain how 
far it could be carried with currents of steam. This fluid presents several 
advantages. By it a uniform blast can be obtained and kept up, and its 
intensity can be increased or diminished at pleasure : hence experiments 
with it can be continued, repeated or varied, till the results can be relied 
on. As it is inconvenient to measure high degrees of rarefaction by col- 
umns of water, mercury was employed for that purpose ; and as the 
blowing tubes &c. if made of lead or block tin would have become soft 
and bent by the heat, they were all made of copper, while the additional 
or conical tubes (generally) were of cast brass, and smoothly bored. A 
detail of all or even half the experiments made would possess no interest 
to general readers, and would be out of place here ; w’e therefore merely 
notice such as gave the best results. The force of the highest steam used 
was equal to a pressure of 90 pounds on the inch. It was measured by 
the hydrostatic safetyr valve described in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, vol. X 2d series, page 2. 

While engaged In the prosecution of this subject, we supposed that cur- 
rents of steam had never been employed to produce a vacuum ; but it will 
be seen towards the close of the chapter, that we were anticipated by a 
French gentleman, though to what extent we are yet uninformed. We 
were not aware of the fact until all the following experiments had been 
matured, and most of them repeatedly performed. The circumstance af- 
fords another example of those coincidences of mental and mechanical 
effort and resource with which the history of the arts is and always will 
be crowded. The shoemakers’ awl was formerly straight, but is now hent : 
the author of the improvement was supposed to have lived in comparatively 
modern times ; but recent researches among the monuments of Egypt 
have proved, that the artists who made shoes and wrought in leather under 
the Pharaohs used awls identical in shape with the modern ones. 

The expenditure of high steam through open blowing tubes like those 
figured in Nos. 203 and 204 would obviously be enormous, since there is 
nothing in them to prevent its passing freely through. They are not there- 
fore so well calculated for practical operations as those in which the end 
of the exhausting pipe projects into the blowing one and contracts the 
passage for the vapor, as in Nos. 205 — 210. These are also better on 
another account — they produce a better vacuum. Economy in the em- | 

ployment of steam is of the first importance ; hence it was desirable to 
determine if possible that particular construction of the apparatus by which 
the highest degree of rarefaction may be obtained with the least expendi- 
ture of vapor. Fortunately for the solution of this problem, there is one 
form of the apparatus in which both are eminently combined ; for while 
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an increase of tke steam’s elasticity increased tlie vacuum, an increased 
discharge of the vapor was often found to diminish it. This was frequently 
the case when high steam was employed : for example, if the cock through 
which steam passed into the blowing tube marked C in No. 217 was wide 
open, the mercury would sometimes fall two or three inches, but when 
partially closed, would instantly rise ; thus indicating that it is the velocity 
and not the volume of vapor passing over the orifice of the exhausting 
pipe, upon which the vacuum depends. 




No ai9. 


We first passed steam through tubes connected like No. 213, both with 
and without the conical ajutages C D in Nos. 211 and 212. Various pro- 
portions ot the steam passage over the orifices of the vacuum or exhausting 
pipes, were also employed, as at A, B, C, D, E, No. 216, which repre- 
sent horizontal sections of the vacuum pipe and steam passage over its 
orifice. The dark parts show the passage for the steam, and the inner 
circle the mouth of the vacuum tube. In A the steam channel did not 
extend over one-fourth of the circumference of the orifice ; in B it reached 
nearly half way round \ in C three-fourths ; while in D and E it extended 
entirely round. Upon trial, the vacuum produced by B was greater than 
that by A; C surpassed B, and D uniformly exceeded them all. We 
therefore finally arranged the appai’atus as shown at No. 217, in which A 
is a brass tube composed of two conical frustums united at their lesser 
ends. The longer part, A, was smoothly bored and polished in the direc- 
tion of its length, to remove any minute ridges left by the borer. The 
interior diameter of the large end was an inch and an. eighth, and of the 
smallest part nineteen-fortieths, (rather less than half an inch.) The ex- 
ternal diameter of the vacuum pipe B was seventeen-fortieths, so that the 
annular space left round it for the steam was only one-fortieth of an inch 
in width, being about as small a space as could well be formed without 
the pipe B touching A. The length of A from the contracted part was 
5^ inches. A glass tube three feet long, whose lower end was placed in 
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a vessel of quicksilver, was attached to B, and a scale to measure the 
ascent of the mercurial column. 

When the pressure of the steam in the boiler was equal to 30 pounds 
on the inch exclusive of atmospheric pressure, and die steam cock C 
opened, (the hole in its plug was five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter) 
the mercury, rose 9 inches in the vacuum tube B. When the steam was 
at 40 pounds, the mercury rose 15| inches. At 50 pounds it reached over 
18 inches, at 60 pounds over 19 inches, and at 70 pounds 21 inches. At 
SO pounds it was only 21 inches, but on partially closing die cock it sprung 
up to 22 inches. When the steam was at 90 pounds on the inch, the mer- 
cury fell to 20 inches, but on turning the plug of C it rose to 22 inches. 
These experiments were repeated several times and on different occasions 
without materially altering the results. 

The effect of additional tubes inserted into the open end of A was next 
observed. Ten or twelve of these were made of tin plate, and of different 
lengths and taper. The small ends of all wci*e half an inch in diameter, 
and made very thin, so as to slide into A nearly up to the contracted part, 
and at the same time to present the least projection possible to the issuing 
current. The effect of three of these tubes, two of which gave the best 
results, are stated in the following table. The tube No. 1 was 14 inches 
long, and its wide end inches across. No. 2 was 27 inches long, and 
in diameter at its mouth. No. 3 was five feet long, and its mouth or wide 
end 2^ inches in diameter. 


Tmesuro orstoam in pounds 

Vacuum in inches of moroury 

VACUUM WITH 

ADDlTIONAt, TUBES. 

on oach square inch. 

with apparatus No. 217. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

30 

. 

. 

9 

- 

- 

10 

11 

— 

40 

- 

- 

15.5 

_ 

- 

17 

18 

10.5 

50 

. 

- 

18.1 

- 


20 

20.5 

— 

60 



19.6 

- 

- 

20.5 

22 

— 

70 

. 


21 

- 

- 

21.5 

22.8 

16.5 

80 


- 

■'21 

. 

- 

22 

23.6 

— 

it 



22 

- 

- 

22 

23.5 

— 

90 

- 

- 

20 


- 

20 

21 

— 

tt 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

22 

— 

— 


In adjusting an additional tube it was moved till its axis coincided with 
that of A. This was ascertained by the mercury, which oscillated with 
every movement of the tube, but always rose wdien it was in the position 
indicated. On one occasion, when the mercury stood at 15 inches, the 
additional tube No. 1 was slipped into A and the mercury fell to 12 indies; 
but this was caused by pushing the tube in too far, i, o. till it touched the 
vacuum pipe — for on withdrawing it and swelling out the end a little, the 
mercury rose to 17 inches on the tube being reinserted. A small addition 
was made to the wide end of No. 1, so that it flared out like a trumpet: 
on trying it, the mercury stood two inches lower than before. 

The fall of the mercury when the steam was raised to 90 pounds, was 
quite unexpected. It was at first supposed to have been caused by a 
wrong position of the additional tube, and then to some small object lodged 
by the steam between the vacuum and the blowing pipes; but on exami- 
nation nothing of the kind was found. As the mercury still refused to rise, 
we tried another apparatus similar in all respects to No. 217, except being 
of rather larger dimensions ; but the same thing occurred. When the 
steam was at 30 pounds the mercury stood at 7^ inches — at 50 pounds 17 
inches — at 60 pounds 20 inches — at 70 pounds 22 inches — at 80 pounds 
23J inches — and at 90 pounds 20 inches ! Several experiments seemed 
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to indicate that the length and taper of the additional tubes should vary 
•with the force of the steam, and that the annular passage for the vapor 
should be contracted as the elastic force of the steam was increased. 

Cylindrical pipes applied to the mouth of A, or to those of the addi- 
tional tubes, caused the mercury to fall ; but any plane object held against 
the current issuing from A, did not affect the vacuum, A piece of board 
was gradually brought to witbln one-fourth of an inch of the end of A, and 
of course deflected the steam at right angles ; yet the vacuum was not in 
the least diminished until the board was pushed still nearer. By applying 
the large ends of the additional tubes to A the vacuum was diminished. 

The noise made by the steam issuing from A is indicative of the state 
of the vacuum. If it be loud and sonorous, the vacuum is not near so high 
as when the sound is less and hissing. In the former case there is generally 
too much steam escaping — the cock should be partially closed. 

No. 21S is a vertical and a horizontal section of the device by means of 
which the vacuum tube was retained in a position either eccentric or con- 
centric with the blowing one, and by which it could be drawn to one side 
so as to touch the narrowest part of the latter. Three fine screws with 
blunt ends were tapped at equal distances from each other into solid pro- 
jections cast on A, inches below the contracted part. By these, the 
exact position of the vacuum tube which gave the best result was accu- 
rately ascertained j and it was remarkable how small a change in its posi- 
tion affected the mercurial column. A few examples are annexed : — 1, 
The steam in the boiler being low, and the mercury standing at 3^ inches 
only, the vacuum tube was drawn by the screws so as barely to touch A, 
and instantly the mercury fell to 2 inches. 2. When the pipes were clear 
of each, and the mercury 19^ inches high, as soon as they touched it fell 
to 16 inches. Similar results took place whatever might be the force of 
the steam. 3. The mercury fell also when the axis of both tubes did not 
quite coincide, although a clear passage still remained for the steam, as 
shown at E, No. 216. In this case, as in the others, the greater flow of 
vapor on one side probably created cross currents in A, after passing the 
contracted part. On one occasion, the mercury suddenly fell several inches 
while the pipes were concentric with each other. Upon examination this 
was found to be owing to a minute piece of grit, or a film of lead, blown 
by the steam between the two pipes, where it was wedged in. It did not 
exceed one-sixteenth of an Inch in any direction. It produced the same 
effect as when the pipes touched. Upon removing it, the steam rose as 
before. 

Another point necessary to be attended to is the position of the orifice 
of the vacuum pipe with respect to the narrowest part of the blowing one; 
i. e. whether in a line with it, or in advance, or behind it, as figured at A 
B C No. 219. To test the effect of these various positions, the vacuum 
pipe was so arranged by a screw cut on it, as to be pushed in or drawn 
back at pleasure. In one experiment, the mercury stood at 21 inches 
when they were on a line, as at A. The vacuum tube was pushed for- 
ward three-sixteenths of an inch without any change in the vacuum; but 
when the pipe protruded three-eighths, as at B, the mercury fell to 18 
inches. It was then drawn behind the contracted part of A, and the mer- 
cury instantly began to fall. When the orifice was one-fourth of an inch 
behind, the mercury fell from 21 inches to 4 ; and when drawn back one- 
eighth of an inch more, as at C, the steam descended the vacuum tube and 
blew the mercury out of the vessel that contained it. In another experi- 
ment, the vacuum tube was one-fourth of an inch in advance of the con- 
tracted part, and the mercury 20 inches high : when the tube was drawn 
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back so that its end was in a line with the contracted part, the mercury- 
rose half an inch. When drawn back one-eighth of an inch, it fell to 
17|- inches. 

That part of the vacuum tube within the steam chamber, or back end 
of A, should be straight, and its axis should coincide as nearly as possible 
with that of A, else the vapor in passing over the orifice will be more or 
less deflected to one side, and thus diminish the vacuum. 

Although the blowing tube figured at No. 217 has its mouth opening 
upwards, in practice we used it in a horizontal position, as at No. 219, or 
rather inclined downwards, as at No. 221, that the condensed vapor might 
not fall back and enter the vacuum tube. 

No. 220 represents another modification of this mode of removing at- 
mospheric pressure, by which the vacuum may be carried to 
a greater extent than with No. 217. It consists of two blow- 
ing tubes attached to one vacuum pipe. The lower blowing 
tube in its narrowest part was seven-twentieths of an inch in 
diameter, and the annular passage for the steam between it 
and the vacuum pipe was only one-fiftieth of an inch in width. 
The bore of the steam cock and pipe C was three-tenths of an 
inch. The upper end of the lower blowing tube was half an 
inch in diameter, and terminated at the contracted part of a 
larger one, D, where a space of one-thirtieth of aii inch was 
left for the steam between them. D was six inches long, and 
its upper end an inch in diameter. It was also furnished with 
steam by the pipe and cock E. (Both blowing tubes in 
the accompanying illustration are figured too largo for the 
exhausting one.) 

When this device was tried, the safety-valve of the boiler 
indicated a pressure of 40 pounds on the inch. The cock E 
was first opened, and as the steam rushed from D tho mercury 
rose 8 inches. E was then closed and C opened, upon which 
the mercury rose 8,8 inches. Both cocks were then opened, 
and the mercury rose 16.6 inches. 

When the steam was at 60 pounds and E opened, the mercurial column 
was 9 inches. With E closed and C opened it rose 15 inches. Both 
cocks were next opened, and the height was increased to 20 Inches. 

Steam at 80 pounds and E open, the mercury stood at 17.5 inches. C 
open and E shut, it rose to 21 inches ; and when both were opened, it 
reached to 24^ inches. The addition of another blowing tube over D 
would most likely have carried it to the full height of the barometer. If 
D were inserted in a chimney in the direction of the flue, it would not 
only increase the draft, but the draft would increase the vacuum. 

The steam pipe that supplied D was then unscrewed from the cock E, 
which was left open. The cock C was again opened, and the metcury 
rose as before to 21 inches, the air rushing through E producing no effect 
on the column except rendering its surface slightly concave. By often 
closing and opening the orifice of E with the finger, no sensible change in 
the vacuum could be perceived. 

After removing the vessel of mercury from the bottom of the vacuum 
pipe, a piece of twine several yards in length which happened to be laying- 
on the ground near by, was drawn into the tube and discharged through 
D. This was repeated several times. By presenting one end near the 
end of the glass tube, the whole was almost instantaneously drawn up and 
thrown out by the steam, although the vacuum tube was continued in a 
horizontal position nearly two feet before it was connected to the glass 
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one. On applying a vessel of sand, and anotker of water, to the end of 
the tube, the contents of both were raised and discharged in the same way. 

The vacuum tube of No. 220 was connected to a soda fountain, and an 
opening one-sixteenth of an inch diameter made in the latter to admit air. 
The mercury previous to making this opening stood at 16 inches, and it 
still remained at that height. The opening was next widened to one- 
eighth of an inch, when the mercury fell to 12 inches. The opening was 
then made as large as the bore of the vacuum tube, (about five-sixteenths) 
upon which the mercury fell to six inches. 

It is obvious that by connecting one of these blowing instruments to an 
air-tight vessel, water may be raised into the latter by the atmosphere, and 
to an elevation corresponding with the vacuum. In one of our earliest 
experiments, we attached a blowing tube to a soda fountain placed 22 feet 
above the surface of the water in a well, into which a pipe descended from 
the upper part of the fountain. But by arranging a series of close vessels 
at certain distances above each other, (according to the extent of the vacu- 
um obtained by the apparatus) water may be raised in this manner to any 
elevation — the pressure of the atmosphere transferring it from one vessel 
to another till it arrive at the place of discharge, as in Papin’s plan, de- 
scribed at page 447-8. An English patent was granted in 1839 for a very 
elaborate French machine of this kind. See Civil Engineer and Architect’s 
Journal, vol. iii, page 51. In December 1840, an American patent was 
obtained for the same thing by a French merchant of this city. This gen- 
tleman has had one consti-ucted from drawings sent from Paris. The re- 
ceiving vessels were 12 feet apart. The mode of applying the steam is 
to discharge it at the orifice of the vacuum pipe, over a small part of the 
periphery, as at A No. 216. The steam however does not come in contact 
with the sides of the vacuum tube, as in the preceding figures No. 217 to 
220, for this tube does not form one of the walls of the small steam cham- 
ber behind its orifice — the chamber being a separate part complete in itself, 
and having a semicircular recess formed at one side, into which the va- 
cuum pipe is received. There is therefore, between the interior of the 
vacuum tube and the steam without, not only the thickness of the metal of 
which that tube is fabricated, but also the thickness of the plate of which 
the steam chamber is made. Floats are arranged in the interior of the 
receiving vessels, so that when one of the latter is filled with water from 
the one below, the float opens a valve to admit the atmosphere to press 
the contents into the vessel next above it. 

There is another mode of raising water to considerable elevations by an 
^'apparatus like Nos. 217 and 220, and for which they seem much better 
adapted than any other, viz. by admitting portions of air to mix with the 
ascending liquid, as in the examples given at pp. 224, 225. No air-tight 
receiver would then be required, as both the air and water would be dis- 
charged with the steam at the open end of the blowing tube, which, for 
the reason already stated, should be inclined downwards. 

Wherever large volumes of air are required to be withdrawn, as in the 
ventilation of mines, these instruments we believe would be found as effi- 
cient and economical as any device yet tried. A number of vacuum tubes, 
whose lower ends were made to terminate in different parts of a mine — 
(they might be of leather or other flexible materials, so as readily to be 
moved wherever required) — and whose upper ones were connected to 
one or more lilowing tubes through which currents of steam were con- 
stantly passing, would effectually withdraw the noxious vapors from below, 
and Induce a more copious supply of fresh air than any forcing apparatus 
could ever furnish. The waste steam of engines at coal or other mines 
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might be beneficially applied to large blowing tubes, and thus contribute 
to the same result. 

There are other useful applications of these blowing instruments. One 
of our first attempts was to employ them as substitutes for the expensive 
air-pumps worked by steam-engines, employed in evaporating sirups and 
refining sugar by Howard’s vacuum plan. 



No. 5121. Apparatus for evaporating liquids in vnouo. 

We fitted up a very strong old still, (No. 221) three feet in diameter and 
about the same in depth. A jacket of copper was fitted to its lower part 
so as to :i^rra a double bottom. The discharging pipe passed through the 
jacket, and was closed by a valve V. Steam "being conveyed into the 
jacket heated the liquid within the still, but instead of taking steam from 
the boiler expressly for this purpose, we made use of that by which tlie 
vacuum was produced. The open end of a blowing tube was inserted 
into the jacket as represented in the cut, and the vacuum tube B connected 
by a cock to the neck of the still. C the steam cock and pipe leading to 
the boiler. D a pipe that conveyed the surplus steam from the jacket 
into the chimney. The orifice of the vacuum pipe within the blowing one 
was three-eighths of an inch diameter, and the annular space around it for 
the passage of the steam was the same as in No. 217. At the first trial 
with this apparatus, 25 gallons of sirup were put into the still through the 
funnel, and the cock shut. The steam cock C was then opened, and in a 
few moments the mercury in the gauge rose 15 inches, but in eight minutes 
fell to 10 inches, the fall being occasioned by the evolution of vapor in the 
still. The steam in the boiler was raised higher, until the mercury rose 
to 16 inches ; but after the operation had been continued about half an 
hour it commenced rising, and was at 18 inches when the experiment was 
closed. On another trial 32 gallons of sirup were poured in, and when 
C was opened the mercury rose to 22 inches, but in ten minutes fell to 17. 
In half an hour it began slowly to rise, and in fifteen minutes reached to 
20 inches, at which h^eight it remained when the concentrated sirup was 
withdrawn. 

Had a double tube like No. 220 been used, the vacuum might probably 
have been carried to 28 or 29 inches, and the operation performed in much 
less time. The experiment however shows how small a tube can with- 






draw the vapor arising from a surface of seven square feet. It would be 
an advantage to apply two or perhaps three separate blowing tubes, of 
different sizes, to each sugar pan — using the largest first, to draw off the 
the bulk of the vapor, and finishing with the smaller ones. There would 
be a savino- of steam, and the vacuum might be carried higher towards 
the close of an operation with a very small tube and current. 

Another mode of using these tubes to promote evaporation, is to draw 
air throuo-h liquids instead of forcing it through them with pumps, as in 
the pneumatic processes of concentrating sirups. An open boiler, four feet 
in diameter, was inverted and placed in another over a fire and containing 
sirup : a blowing tube, the orifice of whose vacuum pipe was three-fourths 
of an inch diameter, was connected to the inverted vessel, and it drew so 
much air under the edges as to cool the liquid to such a degree that the 
operation of concentration was prolonged to twice the ordinary time. 

While engaged in making the experiments described in this chapter, (in 
1835) and stimulated by the conviction that we were the first thus to apply 
currents of steam for the purposes of raising water and promoting the 
evaporation of liquids at low temperatures, &c. we were exceedingly sur- 
prised to learn that something of the kind had been previously done, or 
proposed to be done, in France. As we had made preparations to secure 
the invention by a patent here, and by others in Europe, our experiments 
were discontinued with a view to ascertain the particulars of the French 
plan, that it might be known whether we were traveling on beaten ground 
or not; but to the present time we have not obtained any specific descrip- 
tion of it, nor do we know whether It consisted of a jet of steam discharged 
through the centre of a tube, as in Nos. 208, 210, and as applied to in- 
crease the draft of chimneys in locomotive carriages, or whether the jet 
was directed over the outside of a part or the whole of the end of the 
vacuum tube — nor have we learnt what degree of rarefaction was obtained. 
We have therefore concluded to insert the preceding notice of our labors, 
that since we cannot claim priority in the research, we may be allowed 
the credit, if any be due, for our modes of application, and the extent to 
which they carried the vacuum and are obviously capable of carrying it, 
especially by such devices as No. 220. 

The whole of the devices, from the blowing tubes described in the last 
chapter to the apparatus for boiling sugar in vacuo described in this, with 
the exception of the patented plan of raising water by a series of vessels 
on different levels, originated entirely with ourselves, nor were we in- 
debted either directly or remotely for so much as a hint in maturing them 
to any persons or writings whatever ; and upon them we have also spent 
no inconsiderable amount both of time and /money. But as we have on 
several occasions shown that neio devices, so called, are often old ones, it 
is but just that we should mete to ourselves the same measure which we 
have given to others. We therefore with pleasure record the fact, that at 
a meeting of the Paris Academy of Arts and Sciences, held in January, 
1833, M. Pellatans read a paper on the dynamic effects of a jet of steam, 
of which a notice (not a description of the plan) was published in an Eng- 
lish journal, and copied into the J ournal of the Franklin Institute for March 
of the same year — vol. x, 2d series, p. 195. 

There is also described in the London Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. iii, p. 
275, an experiment of a current of air from a bellows directed over the 
orifice of an inverted glass funnel, which was placed in a saucer filled with 
water. From this (which we did not see till recently) the blowing tubes 
described in the last chapter might, with a little ingenuity, have been 
deduced. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Spouting tubes — Water easily disturbed — Force economically transmitted by the oscillation of liquids 
—Experiments on the ascent of water in dilTcroiitly shaped tubes — Application of one form to siphons — 
Movement given to spouting tubes — Tlieso produce a jot both by their ascent and descent — ExporimcnU 
with plain conical tubes — Spouting tubes with air pipes attached — Experiments witii various sized tubes 

Observations respecting their movements — Advantages arising from inertia — Modes of communicating 

motion to spouting tubes — Purposes for which they are applicable — The Souffleur. 

There is a simple mode of raising water which to our knowledge has 
never been adopted, nor yet suggested — viz. by straight and open pipes, or, 
as they might be named, spoutirng tubes. 

Water is raised in the ram (No. 168) by the force whlcli the liquid ac- 
quires in flowing through descending channels, but in the instruments to 
which we now refer, the same effect is produced by its momentum in 
passing up vertical ones. So far as respects the force of a liquid in mo- 
tion, it makes little difference in what direction it moves — whether the 
liquid rise perpendicularly, or having first descended at one angle it ascend 
at another. A jet d’eau, deducting all resistances, rises with the velocity 
with which it would fall througli the same space ; but in practice, tlio ve- 
locity is diminished by the length, figure and dimensions of the channel 
through which the liquid flows, and of tho ajutage from which it escapes. 

Every person’s experience teaches him, that a very small force is suffi- 
cient to disturb a large body of water, and that the consequent movement 
of the liquid is long continued after the force is withdrawn. A stovie dropt 
into a tank, or thrown into a pond, causes waves to rise and roll to and 
fro over their whole surfaces, and some time elapses cro the movements 
cease. Days and even weeks elapse after a storm is over before the ocean 
recovers its previous repose. This effect is the result of the great mobility 
of water ; its particles move with such extreme facility among themselves, 
and so actively impart their motion to each other, that a force once com- 
municated to them is long ere it becomes exhausted. It is tho same to a 
certain extent when waves rise and fall within tubes ; for although the 
friction of liquids against the sides of these channels is considerable, espe- 
cially in small ones, still the force in the central parts is but slowly con- 
sumed. A device therefore by which the oscillation of liquids is employed 
in transmitting forces, will probably consume as little in the transit as any 
mechanical device known. 

It has already been remarked, that the momentum of a flowing liquid 
suffers less in passing through a short than through a long tube — through 
a straight than a crooked one ; and wo may add that this is more especially 
true when the figure of the tube is expressly designed to facilitate tho 
passage of the moving liquid, instead of being uniform in its bore through- 
out. Now in these particulars spouting tubes are eminently superior to 
others, or they may be made so. They are short, straight, and of a form 
adapted to the rising wave within them. 

Motion is imparted to water in a spouting tube either by depressing the 
liquid below the orifice and then admitting it to enter, or by excluding it 
from the tube till the lower orifice of the latter be sufficiently immersed. 
If a pipe whose lower end is closed be plunged perpendicularly in waier, 
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the liquid will rise within it the moment its end is opened ; hut it will 
depend upon, the length and figure of the tube, and the relative proportion 
of its two orifices, whether the liquid rush up above the surface without, 
or slowly reach it and there remain. 

The following are selected from a number of experiments made several 
years ago. Instead of closing the lower orifice, the upper one was closed 
with the fore finger, the confined air acting the part of a cork, and pre- 
venting the liquid from entering until the finger was removed. 


li ^ 

pi i 

i 






Nos. 233. 223. 224. 225. 220. 227. 228. 

Exper. I. — No. 222, a cylindrical glass tube, 18 inches long and half-incli 
bore. Its upper orifice was closed air-tight by the finger, and the lower 
one then held four inches under the surface of the water in the vessel. 
Upon raising the finger, the liquid rose in the tube six inches ; i. e. its 
momentum carried it two inches higher than the surface in the cistern, 
and after a few oscillations it settled at the same level. Cylindrical 
tubes of various sizes were tried at dlfrerent..depths, and the average ex- 
tent of the rise (above the surface) was equal to half the length of the part 
of the .tube immersed below the surface. If No. 222 dipped four inches, 
the rise was two — if eight inches, it was four — and if twelve, it was six. 
By contracting either orifice the effect was diminished. 

Exper. II. — No. 223, a tube slightly conical, 16 inches long, the dia- 
meter or bore of the lar^e end half an inch, and that of the small end one- 
third of an inch. The nse of the liquid in this exceeded that in No. 222. 
When tried with the large end up, little or no rise took place. 

Exper. III. — No. 224, another tube, IS inches in length, the diameter 
of whose upper orifice was three-sixteenths and of the lower seven-eighths 
of an inch. Four and a half inches of the lower part was cylindrical. 
When dipped four inches in water and the finger removed, the liquid rose 
but two inches above the surface. This was owing to the cylindrical form 
of the lower part of the tube, all the water that entered being required to 
fill the lower part. When the dip was six inches, the rise was five; when 
eight, the je.t passed out of the tube and ascended sixteen inches. When 
the tube was lowered to ten inches below the surface, the jet rose thirty 
inches; and when the end of the tube was twelve inches under the surface, 
the jet ascended four feet and a half. Fourteen inches dip threw it six 
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feet, and sixteen inches dip caused it to ascend over seven feet. The rise 
in cylindrical tubes, we have seen, bore the same relation to the dip at 
various depths; but this experiment shows that the elevation of the jet in 
conical tubes increases in a much greater ratio. 

Exper. IV. — To include the extreme proportions between the two ori- 
fices, we next took a matrass or bolt head (No. 225) and cut a portion 
from the globe opposite the junction of the neck or pipe. The opening 
thus made was 3^ inches, and the orifice of the tube three-tenths. "When 
the lower end was thrust two inches below the surface, scarcely any rise 
took place upon removing the finger; and when half the length of the 
whole was immersed, say ten inches, the rise did not exceed six or seven. 
The reason was plain : the large volume of air contained in the lower part 
could not he expelled instantaneously by the pressure of the liquid column 
through the small orifice above, but the force of the ascending liquid was 
consumed in doing this. Various jDortions were now cut from the lower 
part, with a view to ascertain the greatest rise that could be obtained with 
a dip of four inches. This occurred when the diameter of the lower end 
was reduced to If inches : the liquid then rose between nine and ten 
inches above the surface. I'lie upper end was now heated in the flame 
of a lamp, and the bore enlarged by pressing into it a tapered piece of 
wood, till the end resembled the conical ajutage C D in No. 201. This 
caused the liquid to rise an inch higher. 

Exper. V. — A number of conical tubes of the same length, (21 inches) 
whose wide endvS diverged or flared differently, were next procured, with 
the view of selecting those through which the jet rose the highest, as 
affording an approximation to the best form. The one represented at No. 
226 gave a better result than any other. With a dip of four inches the 
jet rose thirteen. The diameter of its lower orifice was 1.6 inches, and 
that of the upper one .4 : three inches below the latter, the bore was .2. 
At seven inches from the small end, the bore was .3 — at fourteen inches, 
.4 — and at seventeen inches, .5. The curve ^iven to the flaring part of 
the lower end should be that which the fluid itself assumes in entering; 
but that given in the figure is sufficient for all practical purposes to which 
small instruments of this kind are applicable. 

Before proceeding we may observe, that these instruments, simple as 
they are, and even when charged in the manner indicated above, are sus- 
ceptible of some useful applications ; among which may be named siphons. 
If the tube No. 226 were bent in the form of one, it might bo applied in 
numerous cases to transfer acids or other liquids ; and as it would be 
charged by the mere act of inserting its short leg into the liquid to be 
withdrawn, there could be no danger from sucking, &:c. as in using the 
ordinary instrument. It will moreover be perceived from the third expe- 
riment, that the extent to which these siphons are applicable increases 
with the depth to which the short leg can be immetiscd : but as this chapter 
is appropriated to the application of spouting tubes to raise water from 
one level and discharge it at a higher one, their employment as siphons 
will be illustrated in a subsequent part of this volume. 

It will at once occur to every machinist, that to render these tubes of 
any practical value for raising water, some mode of working them very 
different from that of alternately opening and closing the upper orifice with 
the finger, and raising them wholly out of and then plunging them into the 
liquid, would be required : a mode of regularly and rapidly depressing 
the liquid within them, that the wave formed by its ascent might rise and 
fall uniformly. 

There is a simple way of doing this : — If the whole of the tube No. 227 
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be sunk perpendicularly in water, except one or two inches by which it is 
held, and then raised eight or ten inches, air will enter the small orifice 
and fill the part previously occupied by the liquid ; if the^ upward move- 
ment be very slow, the air will gradually fill the interior without disturbing 
the surface of the liquid; but if the tube be raised by a rapid movement 
or slight jerk, the air will then rush into the void with a force that will 
push down the liquid before it to a considerable depth, so that on the re- 
ascent of the liquid its momentum will project a portion ln the form of a 
jet, precisely like Nos. 224, 225 and 226._ It is surprising how elevated 
a wave is generated in the tube by the slightest ascent of the latter, pro- 
vided its movement be made sufficiently quick. 1 he rise of the water, 
too, follows that of the tube so rapidly that most observers at first suppose 
them to rise simultaneously. The fact is, the liquid when depressed re- 
turns with such velocity as to escape from the tube the instant the stroke 
is finished, and even before its motion be slackened. 

Exper. VI. A jet may be produced by the descent of the tube as well as 
by its ascent. Let No. 22S be so held that its lower end dip not more than 
an inch or an inch and a half in the water, and then be pushed quickly 
down eight or ten inches — a stream will be projected from its upper ori- 
fice to an elevation of six or seven feet, and will be instantly followed by 
another that will reach nearly as high. The same cause operates here as 
in the upward movement, but it is differently excited. A small part only 
of the air within is expelled at the end of the stroke, on account of the 
tube’s rapid descent, and consequently the water is prevented from enter- 
ing; but as soon as this movement of the tube ceases, the liquid rushes in 
and a portion ascends in the form of a jet. On the subsequent ebb of the 
wave within, another one rises nearly equal to the first, and causes the 
.second jet. The following experiment will illustrate both movements : — 
A small glass tube eight inches long, its wide end an inch and five-eighths 
diameter and its small end one-eighth, was employed. By its upward 
movement or stroke the extremity of the jet reached to an elevation^of nine 
feet. By the downward stroke a jet rose six feet, which was succeeded 
by another that reached four feet and a half. Now if both movements 
are properly combined in a spouting tube of largo dimensions, we believe 
the instrument may be made to raise as much water, in circumstances 
adapted to its employment, as any other hydro-pneumatic machine. 

If the figure given to No. 226 should be found better adapted than any 
other when the tube is used as a siphon, it does not therefore follow that 
the same form would be the most suitable to produce jets of water. In 
the former case the instrument acts while at rest, but in the latter a con- 
stant and rapid movement is required : hence, to prevent an unnecessary 
expenditure of the power employed, it should be so formed as to present 
as little opposing surface to the resistance of the dense fluid in which it 
woi’ks as is consistent with the elevation, or quantity of water to be raised 
by it. This remark applies particularly to the lower or wide end, for if 
that part be suddenly expanded or flared like a trumpet, a volume of water 
of equal diameter has to be displaced in the reservoir every time the tube 
is pushed down, and also a ring of water whose external diameter is the 
same (the internal one being bounded by the tube) every time the latter 
is lifted up. When used as spouting tubes the lower end should there- 
fore flare very little, if any, unless in cases where the outlay of power to 
work them is of little consequence or of secondary importance. The 
upper end of a spouting tube, when intended to throw jets from its orifice, 
should not diverge like that of No. 226, since the elevation of the stream 
would be thereby diminished : instead of rising in a compact jet, it would 
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sooner become expanded and broken. When, however, orje of these ' 

instruments is intended to deliver water at a level with its upper orifice 

only, then the discharging orifice should resemble that of No. 226, or C D 

in No. 201, as an increased discharge of the liquid would in that case take 

place : a greater flow of air would enter on the ascent of the tube, and a 

larger volume of water flow out on its return. 

Exper. VII. — A number of conical tubes, ten inches long, were 
prepared. The diameter of the small ends of all was \ inch, while the 
large ends were respectively 4 inches, 3J, 3, 2f , 2^, 2J, 2, 1|, 1^, Ij and 
1 ; and besides these, two cylindrical ones of ^ inch and j inch bore. 

With the cylindrical tubes no jet could be produced by any movement 

given to them, either quick or slow, however deep they were immersed ; 

nor yet when they were Inclined, When the conical ones were immersed 

half their length, and worked without plunging them deeper, no water 

could be ejected : the cause of this however was not the same in all. In 

six or seven of the largest, the parts below the surface were too capacious 

to be filled instantaneously with air through the small orifice above as they I 

were raised. The sound made by the entering fluid (like a pierson gasping 

for breath) showed this, especially in the largest. But in the smaller sizes, 

the air entered as fast as they were raised, and consequently disturbed but 

slightly the surface of the liquid within. 

When any one of them was immersed within an inch of the small end , 

and then moved two or three inches up and down, a jet was thrown out, j 

and from the large ones with considerable force, on account of the greater 
mass of the liquid put in motion in their lower part. Still, however, the 
jet did not rise so high from the large as from some of the smaller tubes, 
because the sides of the former converged so rapidly to the discharging 
orifice that the liquid particles crossed and counteracted each other as they 
issued. Short cylindrical ajutages soldered on two of the largest made 

The disadvantages of making the lower parts 

too wide or spacious for the j 

entering air fully to occupy, 
was also very apparent when 
the tubes were raised five or 
six inches in working them. 

The water within not being 
wholly displaced, it hung in 
-T th<5m as in an inverted tum- 
blcir or bucket, and conse- 
quently its weight was add- 
ed to that of the tube. This 
not only required an increase 
of force, but the intended 
effect was diminished and in 
a great measure destroyed. 

The same thing of course 
occurs if a smaller tube be 
used, with a large additional 
part to its lower extremity, 
as at No. 229. To obviate 
this by furnishing a larger 
supply than would enter the | 

No. 229. No. 230. No. 231. No. 232. No. 233. smaller orifice, we adapted j 

an air tube whose exterior 
end was covered by a valve opening upwards, as shown in the cut. The 


no sensible improvement. 
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torce required to work the larger tubes was very sensible, but with the 
smaller ones it was scarcely appreciable. Those whose larger ends were 
2 inches and If inches produced the highest jets, but they were obviously 
too much tapered for practical purposes, and even the sides of the smallest 
one named, formed too large an angle to be applied with advantage at 
great depths. 

The tube No. 230, two feet one inch in length, was made of tin plate. 
It consisted of a conical piece 22 inches long. If inches wide at one end, 
and f inch at the other. To the wide end a flaring piece, 3 inches long 
and 4 diameter at the lower edge, was added. This piece was made of 
sheet lead for the convenience of forming it. When wholly immersed in 
water, except 2 or 3 inches by which it was held, this tube threw a jet 15 
feet high. By the upvvard stroke the jet rose 12 feet. When the diverg- 
ing ajutage A (whose contracted part was the same as the orifice of the 
tube) was slipped on the latter, the jet was dispersed before it rose 8 feet. 
An inch was cut off the lower end, leaving the diameter 3 inches, upon 
which the jet rose to about 14 feet Another inch was then removed, 
when it rose still lower; yet it might still, by a quick back stroke, be 
thrown nearly as high as at the first. It would therefore seem, that al- 
though a large flaring end requires more force to raise it than a small one, 
yet the increased velocity required to be given to the downward stroke, 
in order to raise the jet to an equal height, comes to much the same thing. 
There is a way however by which the resistance which a large flaring end 
meets with from the water may be avoided in the upioard stroke, viz. by 
enclosing the tube in an air-tight cylindrical one, of the diameter of the 
flaring end, as represented by the dotted linos in No. 230 ; or the instru- 
ment might be inserted in a wooden tube, whose specific gravity was 
aljout the same or rather less than that of water. 

No. 231 was 3f feet long, formed of copper, and of a regular taper to 
within four inches of its lower end. Its diameter at the small end was 
half an inch, and at the lower end 3f inches, to which a piece flared out 
to six indies was added. By an upward stroke of IS inches, the jet rose 
17 feet; and by a downward stroke of one foot, it rose to the same height. 
(These measurements, and the others mentioned, relate to the extreme 
li eight to which a small part only of the liquid rose. The main body of 
the jet seldom reached over two-thirds of the distance.) When the up- 
ward stroke was continued 2J feet, the rushing air pushed all the water 
out of the tube, and rose up on the outside. 

Exper, VIII. — We next prepared a larger tube, and arranged it so as 
to be worked in a light wooden frame, which was secured in a wine pipe 
filled with water. (See No. 233. The wine cask is omitted.) This in- 
strument was deemed equal to any that was tried — the quantity of water, 
and the elevation to which it was raised, being compared with the force 
employed. It should not, however, be considered as exhibiting anything 
like the maximum effect which spouting tubes are capable of producing, 
because the friction of the liquid in passing through so small an orifice as 
that of No. 233 was very considerable. . The reader is therefore requested 
to bear in mind, that the larger the bore of these tubes, the more favorable 
would be the result ; and that, although jets of water may be thrown very 
high by them, yet they are better adapted to raise large volumes of water 
to small heights. 

The tube No. 233 was five feet long. It was composed of one piece 4 
feet 4 inches in length, .75 of an inch diameter at one end, and 2.9 inches 
at the other. To this end a piece 5 inches long was added, which made 
the diameter 5.5 inches ; and to this another piece 3 indies long, which 
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made the extreme end of the tube 7.5 inches diameter. The tube as thus 
formed was secured to a straight strip of wood of nearly the same length, 
by means of three copper straps, which were soldered to the tube and 
screwed to the wood. (See the figure.) About a foot from each end, and 
across the back of the strip, two pieces of wood, 3 inches long and 
wide, were secured. They projected half an inch over each side of the 
strip, and were beveled at the ends, so as to fit into and slide readily up 
and down in a dovetailed groove formed on the face of the post F F. 
This post was secured in an inclined position, as represented. When 
large tubes are used they should always be inclined, that the water once 
raised above the orifice may not fall into it again and run back. The 
surface of the water in the cask was 13 inches below the upper end of the 
tube, and upon working the latter the jet (| of an inch diameter) rose 22 
feet. A piece of pipe was next slipped on the end, which made the tube 
a foot longer, and reduced the orifice to half an inch, when the jet rose 
little if any higher than before. Another tapered piece of pipe was added 
to the last, making the orifice five-sixteenths of an inch, upon which the 
jet did not ascend over six or eight feet. An air-pipe, figui’ed at No. 232, 
was now added, that the water might be fully depressed in the tube on its 
ascent, but the jet was so pinched at the orifice that no obvious change 
was perceived. 

The upward stroke ought to be so regulated, that the air in rushing 
down should push nearly all the water out of the tube, that the wave in 
rising may be urged up with the full pressure of that above it in the re- 
servoir : hence the elevation of the jet produced by the upward stroke of 
a spouting tube depends chiefly upon the depth of its immersion. But if 
the upward movement exclude nearly all the water, the downward one 
if made with due velocity prevents it, or much of it, from entering before 
the tube itself gets nearly to the end of its stroke, and consequently the 
effective height of the hydrostatic column is then increased to an extent 
equal to the length of the stroke. On the other hand, if the upward 
movement be rruidc so quick that the air has not time to fill the enlarged 
space below before the stroke is finished, then little or no rise will take 
place. The operation in this case is the converse of the experiment with 
the matrass, No. 225. 

When the movements of one of these instruments are properly timed, 
the inertia of the descending air and ascending liquid is peculiaidy bene 
ficial. In ordinary machines, where the direction of moving masses is 
reversed, or when they are alternately brought into a state of rest and 
motion, the inertia is overcome by an outlay of the force employed ; but 
this is not the case with spouting tubes. Thus when a tube is raised, the 
air descends into the vacuity left by the retiring liquid, and when its mo- 
mentum is expended, its motion is continued by inertia alone, and conse- 
quently the water is pushed down*still further. Then again, on the ascent 
of the liquid the elevation of the jet, or the volume discharged, will be 
increased if the inertia of the rising wave be suffered to expend itself 
without interference by an untimely movement of the instrument. 

A reciprocating rectilinear movement might be given to spouting tubes 
by a spring-pole, as in the canne hydraulique. The movement, however, 
should be regulated by that of the wave. This might be accomplished in 
large tubes by connecting to the moving apparatus a heavy pendulum, 
whose length could be increased or diminished according to that of the 
stroke. 

If a tank or reservoir be not sufficiently deep for the employment of 
these tubes, an opening of the proper size and depth might be made at 
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the comer or side in which to work them. When water is to he discharged 
on a level with the orifice, the upper part of the tube should slide through 
another fixed to and standing above the bottom of the receiving cistern, 
that the liquid when once raised may not run back ; and, for the same 
reason, the tube should be inclined. Among other uses to which they 
are applicable is that of occasionally watering or washing trees and 
plants. In public gardens and other places, where a jet d’eau cannot 
otherwise be conveniently obtained, these instruments might be placed 
in a reservoir and moved by concealed mechanism, so as to produce one; 
and although it would consist of a succession of jets, the movements might 
be so regulated that they would appear but one. The motion of the tube 
itself might also be hid, by making it play in the interior of a fixed one, 
above whose orifice it need not protrude. In this manner the air in fac- 
tories, hospitals, and rooms of private dwellings, might be kept cool, and, 
by perfuming the water, rendered very agreeable and refreshing in sultry 
weather- In fact, at every place where a fountain is desirable, a vase 
and spouting tube might be used. 

The experiments we have given are very imperfect, but they may serve 
to excite those persons who have leisure and opportunity to pursue the 
subject. This mode of raising water is deserving of a rigid investigation, 
and will amply repay all the labor expended upon it. 

There is a natural illustration of spouting tubes in the Souffleur, or 
Blower, on the south side of the Mauritius. The action of the waves has 
undermined some rocks that run out into the sea from the main land, and 
has worn two passages that open vertically upwards. They are repre- 
sented “ as smooth and cylindrical [conical 1] as if cut by a chisel.” When 
a heavy sea rolls in, it fills in an instant the caverns underneath, and finding 
no other egress, a part is forced up the tubes to an elevation of sixty feet. 
The moment the waves recede, the vacuum left by them causes the wind 
to rush into the apertures with a noise that is heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. See a description of this phenomenon in the Saturday Magazine, 
vol. vi. p. 77. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Nature’s devices for raising water— Their influoneo— More common than otlior natural operations— 
The globe a self-moving hydraulic engine— Streams flowing on its surface— Others ejected from its 
bowels— Subterranean cistorns, tubes and siphons— Intermitting springs- Natural rams and pressure 
engines— Eruption of water on the coast of Italy— Water raised in vapor— Clouds— Water raised by 
steam— Geysers— Earthquakaa-Vcgotation-Advantagcsofstudying it— Erroneous views of future hap- 
piness— Circulation of sap — This fluid wonderfully varied in its offbets and movements — Pitcher plant 
and Peruvian canes — Trees of Australia— Endosmosis—Watorspouls-Ascont of litiulds by capillary 

attraction Tenacity and other properties of liquids — Ascent of liquids up inclined planes — Liquid drops 

Their uniform diffusion when not counteracted by gravity — ^Thoir form and size — Soft and hard 

soldering — Ascent of water in capillary tubes limited only by its volume — Cohesion of liquids — Ascent 
of water through sand and rags — Rise of oil in lamp wicks and through the pores of boxwood 

Before taking leave of artificial machines for raising water, a few of the 
most prominent of those which nature employs may be noticed ; for, after 
all, the best of human contrivances are but imitations of hers. 

The extent to which raising of water is carried by nature is wonderful. 
Persons who have not reflected on the subject would hardly suspect the 
influence which this operation exerts on our globe ; yet it is one which 
the Creator has adopted to bring about results upon which the happiness 
of all things living depend. To the elevation of water into the atmosphere, 
and its return to the earth, the formation of continents and islands, lakes, 
rivers, fountains, valleys, plains, gravel, sand, mould, &o. are due. The 
fertility of soil, growth of vegetables, and life of animals, are also to bo 
attributed in a greater or less degree to the same source. 

Of nature’s machinery, devices to raise, diffuse and collect water are 
the most common. They pervade all her works — the most magnificent 
and the most minute : and if we turn our thoughts to the world at largo 
and contemplate it as a whole, we find it performing the part of an immense 
hydraulic engine, one which never stops working, and whose energy never 
flags. In almost every point of view this feature is obvious. In its ex- 
terior our planet is rather aqueous than terrene. Three-fourths of its 
surface are sunk into basins and scooped into channels for the reception 
and transmission of water ; more than one-half is occupied by die ocean, 
the principal reservoir ; while the other half is intersected in every direc- 
tion by lakes, rivers, and rivulets innumei’able, that convoy the dispersed 
liquid back to the sea. The motion imparted to water also exhibits every 
degree of activity and agitation, from overwhelming torrents and moun- 
tainous waves, to the gentle shower that descends as if dropt through the 
finest cullender, and the placid stream that glides imperceptibly by. 
Sometimes we behold it running with the speed of a race horse, roar- 
ing among rapids, leaping over precipices and darting down cataracts — 
here dashed into spray, there churned into foam ; now winding in eddies 
and gyrating in whirlpools ; passing through channels whose paths are 
tortuous as those of a serpent, and shooting through others straight as an 
arrow. 

Open channels and reservoirs constitute, however, but a part of nature’s 
hydraulic machinery. In the interior of the earth, are close and air-tight 
reservoirs, and tubes of every imaginable size and figure, and of incon- 
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ceivable streng’th. These receive and transmit liquid columns whose 
liydrostatic pressure would shiver the strongest conduits made by man, 
while the volumes of water that play within and pass through them render 
utterly insignificant all the products of artificial engines. We know that 
rivers sometimes discharge themselves into subterraneous tubes, which, 
transporting the fluid to a distance, again vomits it up. In this manner 
water is often conveyed to places where its appearance is difficult to 
account for, because of the level of all the neighboring regions being 
far below the aperture of discharge — this being sometimes on the summit 
of mountains, and often at their sides. 

But the transmission of water from one level to another through pipes, 
is one of the simplest operations in natural as it is in artificial hydraulics. 
The flexure of the tubes fabricated by nature convert some of them into 
siphons, and these often decant the contents of caverns in which water 
slowly accumulates. The liquid rises till it flows over the highest bend 
in the tube, and the siphon being thus charged continues in operation, like 
one of ours, until the reservoir that supplies it be emptied, or the contents 
reduced to a level with the external orifice of the discharging leg. The 
action then ceases until the cavern be again filled and the operation 
renewed. Hence intermitting springs, and some of those that ebb and 
flow. 

Natural machines analogous to water-rams, pressure engines, and foun- 
tains of compression are doubtless also in operation in the bowels of the 
earth. In the intricate and infinitely variegated chasms and fissures 
through which water is falling and gases collecting, the principles of these 
machines must necessarily be often excited, and on scales of magnitude 
calculated to strike us with awe. It is not improbable that some of those 
horrible eruptions mentioned in history and others that have occurred at 
sea without human witnesses were effected by machinery of this descrip- 
tion. The subaqueous eruption which occurred on the south-west coast 
of Italy, in 1831, was probably an example, A column of water, 800 
yards in circumference, was forced to an elevation of sixty feet, and an 
island formed of the solid materials displaced. 

But natural devices are not confined to such as raise liquids by the mo- 
mentum they acquire in flowing through tubes, or oscillating in waves, 
nor by the hydrostatic pressure of one volume transmitted by means of 
airs to another. There are some in which water is raised by solar heat. 
The liquid is converted into steam or vapor, in which state it is rendered 
lighter than air, and consequently ascends. This may be considered as 
nature’s favorite plan. It is in operation everywhere, and always. By it 
water is drawn from every part of the earth’s surface — both sea and land, 
and by it oceans of the liquid are kept suspended above us in the form 
of clouds, until it again returns in showers of rain and drifts of hail and 
snow. Of the quantity thus elevated, we may form some rude idea from 
the calculations of Halley respecting that drawn daily from the surface of 
the Mediterranean, viz. between five and six millions of tons ! a result 
which he deduced from experiments. Every person knows that canals 
require an extra supply of water to meet the expenses of evaporation. 
By experiments on the canal of Languedoc in France, the annual quan- 
tity thus borne off was found to be nearly three feet in depth over its 
whole area. Clouds of vapor or steam are often observed hanging over 
marshy ground, until the wind rises and bears them away. In hot sea- 
sons copious steams may be seen ascending just after a shower ; hut in 
general aqueous vapor thus generated, is invisible as it is impalpable. 
In clear weather, we are not sensible of its presence or of its movementa 
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We literally live in it, as in the spray of a fountain, but our perceptions 
are too gross to detect it. 

How simple is this mode of raising water, and yet how effective ! How 
silently does it work, and yet how sure ! In its liquid state, water is too 
heavy to be suspended in the firmament ; hence the Creator has made 
this provision to attenuate its particles by heat. It then rises upwards of 
its own accord — neither wheels nor cranks, pumps, pistons, pipes, nor 
even power is required to ‘send them up, or to keep them there ; and yet 
billions of tons are rising every hour, and accumulating in masses so 
great as to baffle language to describe or thought to grasp. And, what 
is equally remarkable, neither cisterns are required to contain, nor con- 
duits through which to convey them. The phenomenon teaches us how 
a heavier fluid may be suspended in a lighter one, and that the proposition 
of water being 800 times heavier than air, is only conditionally true — 
depending merely upon the state in which those fluids are ordinarily 
exhibited to us. To increase our admiration, the salt water of the ocean 
is during the process of elevation distilled into fresh, thus furnishing 
among other suggestions that by which navigators have often adopted to 
sustain life in the extremities of thirst. 

Water is also continually being converted into vapor and urged into 
the atmosphere by subterranean heat. Our planet may be considered, 
as indeed it was by the ancients, as a cauldron, in which steam is gene- 
rated by those fires whose flues are volcanos. Oceans of the liquid arc 
incessantly but silently thrown up from this cause. But, as might be 
expected, from the intricate arrangement of internal chambers and’cliannels 
of communication, steam must often accumulate in cavities until its tdasticity 
drives up the water that seals the passage to the surface. Hence l)c)iling 
and thermal springs, and hence also the hot spouting springs of Iceland. 
According to Olafsen, a Danish traveler, one of the Geysers exhibited a 
jet at one time 19 feet in diameter and 360 feet high 1 

Modern authors explain the phenomenon of earthquakes by tlic accu- 
mulation of steam in the bowels of the earth. Plutarch says the Stoic 
philosophers did the same ; but long before Zeno appeared the opinion 
prevailed, and caused the epithet “ shaker of the earth” to be given to 
NcjJfunc. The mechanical as well as chemical operations going on within 
the earth, are wonderful in their nature and terrible in extent. Well 
might mythologists locate the workshops of the gods there, and place the 
forges of Vulcan and the Cyclops at the base of volcanos. 

Of contrivances for raising liquids, as developed in the organization of 
animals, we took some notice in the second and third books. Most if not 
all of them may be considered modifications of bellows and piston pumps, 
111 the vegetable kingdom, other devices, and such as are based on other 
iirinciples, are in active operation. This portion of creation exhibits in a 
striking light the important part which devices for raising water perform 
in the constitution of our globe. Every tree and every plant, from the 
towering cedar of Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, 
fi-om the wide-spreading banyan to a wheaten straw or melon vine, is a 
natural pump, through whose tubes water is drawn from the earth or 
imbibed from the air. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing and sublime in the contempla- 
tion of the growth of vegetables, the germination of seeds, appearance of 
sprouts, development of stems, branches, leaves, buds, blossoms, flowers, 
and fruits — their variegated forms, dimensions, movements, colors, and 
odors. Some persons who have never turned their attention to this subject 
till the evening of their days, have been astonished at the wonders which 
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burst on tbeir view. A new state of existence seemed to open upon them. 
Their perception and estimate of thing's were changed. Instead of con- 
sidering the world as calculated only for what man too generally makes 
it — a scene for the display and gratification of the most groveling and 
sordid passions, they find it a theatre crowded with enchanting specimens 
of the Creator’s skill, the study of which imparts the sweetest pleasure, 
and the knowledge of which constitutes the greatest wealth. 

Those pious but mistaken people, who incessantly murmur against the 
world, and long to depart from “ this howling wilderness,” as they are 
pleased to term it, reproach their Maker by reviling his work. They'are 
waiting for future displays of his glory, and neglect those ravishing ones 
by which they are surrounded, forgetting that “ the whole earth is full of 
his glory” — looking for sources of pleasure to come, and closing their 
eyes on those before them — thirsting for the waters of heaven, and despis- 
ing the living fountains which the Father of all intellects has opened for 
them on earth. They seem to think happiness hereafter will not depend 
upon knowledge, or that knowledge will be acquired without effort — a 
kind of passive enjoyment, independent of the exercise of their intellectual 
or spiritual energies. But they have no ground to hope for any such thing. 
Reasoning from analogy and the nature of mind, the happiness of spirits 
must consist in being imbued w’ith a love of nature — in contemplating the 
wisdom and other attributes of the Deity, as they are unfolded in the works 
of creation. In what else can it consist? It is not probable that human or 
finite beings of any class can ever know G-od except through the medium 
of his works. 

It is admitted that the study of nature is a source of exquisite pleasure 
to intelligent beings, and the most refined one too that the mind can con- 
ceive ; it is also one that can never be exhausted. Those persons, therefore, 
who take no pleasure in examining the works of creation here, are little 
prepared to enter upon more extensive and scrutinizing views of them in 
<ither worlds. If they have no relish for an acquaintance with the Crea- 
tor’s works while they live, they have no right to expect new tastes for 
them after death. The works of Grod are all perfect ; those in this world 
as well as those in others ; and he that can look with apathy on a tulip 
or a rose, a passion flower or a lily, or any other production of a flower 
garden or a forest, has not begun to live. Besides, we are not sure that 
other worlds possess more captivating or more ennobling subjects for 
contemplation and research — more thrilling proofs of the wisdom and 
beneficence of God. 

The circulation of sap (sometimes called the hlood of plants) is one of 
the most interesting of natural phenomena. It is connected with some of 
the most delightful feelings of our nature, and with the activity and jovs 
of the brute creation. When in spring its action commences, a sensation 
of buoyancy pervades all organized beings. The earth begins to put on 
her richest attire — her inhabitants rejoice in her approaching splendor, and 
exult in view of the feasts preparing for them. On the other hand, when 
in autumn her freshness fades and her glory withers, all feel the change. 
How infinitely varied are the effects of sap and the energy of its move- 
ments ! Rushing to the summit of the tallest trees, and lingering in the 
grass of our meadows — ^shooting up perpendicularly in the poplar and 
pine, horizontally in the branches of the baobab and oak, and descend- 
ing in those of the Indian fig-tree and willow. In some plants, accumu- 
■•ating chiefly in their roots, as in the turnip, radish, and potato, and 
emerging above ground in cucumbers and melons — ascending higher in 
the bushes of currants and gooseberries, and ranging over those in apple 
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and pear trees. By what wonderful process is sap distilled into liquid 
honey in the maple, and into wine in the grape ? How is it elaborated 
into fruits of every flavor, and exhaled in perfumes from sweet scented 
herbs, and in what manner does it contribute to produce every imaginable 
color and tint in flowers ? 

By what means does sap form a natural vase in the intcher plant, and 
then enter it as limpid water, along with rain and dew 1 This singular 
production of the vegetable kingdom collects water from the earth and 
atmosphere in vessels of the same consistence and color as the leaves. 
Each pitcher is strengthened by a hoop, and furnished with a cover or lid 
that turns on a fibrous hinge. When dew or rain falls, this cover opens ; 
and as soon as the weather clears, it closes and prevents the water that 
entered from being wasted by evaporation. There are other plants which 
store up water much in the same way. Such were the reeds that relieved 
Alvarado (one of the conquerors of Peru) and his companions from perish- 
ing of. thirst. Garcilasso, in his Commentaries observes, “ The infor- 
mation they had of the water was from the people of the country, who 
guided them to the canes, some of which contained six gallons, and some 
more.” 

We know that the juices of plants cannot be raised without force, and 
that this force must be increased with the elevation to which the liquid is 
to be lifted. Animals exert a muscular power in working the pumps 
formed in their bodies, and these machines they put in motion at will. 
This is not the case with vegetables : yet sap, the pabulum of their life, 
is elevated to the tops of the highest trees, and apparently with the same 
facility as it is diffused through microscopic plants. That the force bjy 
which this is done is not latent or negative in its nature, is clear, since it 
may easily be rendered manifest. Cut a branch from a vine in the S])ring 
when the sap is rising, and stretch a piece of India rubber over the end 
of the part that remains, secure it by thread wound round the stump, so 
as to exclude the air and prevent the wound from healing. In a little 
while the caoutchouc will be swelled or bulged out by the exuding 
fluid, and it will continue to swell, however thick it may be, till it burst. 
A few years ago we treated in this way some branchesj of an Isabella 
grape vine, and afterwards applied to one of them a close vessel contain- 
ing mercury, in which the lower end of a long glass tube was immersed 
with a view to measure the force excited. In four days the mercury 
rose 36 inches in the tube, being pjushed up by the sa[> which took its 
place in the vessel ; and but for an accident, l)y which the apjiaratus was 
broken, it would probably have ascended still higher. 

But this force, great as it was, is small when compared with that which 
sends the fluid through trees that grow on the Au.stralian continent and 
islands. Some of these resemble single tubes, and are filled with a semi- 
fluid or soft pith. Tasman, the discoverer of Van Dieman’s Land, found 
trees there whose lowest branches were between 60 and 70 feet above the 
ground. The French expedition sent in search of the lamented Perouse, 
found on Cocos island a tree nearly 100 feet high, and only three inches 
in diameter. It was of so hard a texture, that it resisted at first the 
heaviest blows of an axe; and when the pith was taken out, the thick- 
ness of the wood did not exceed -j-g- of an inch — forming a perfect tube. 
But this tree was only half the height of some others in the same regions ; 
for several were seen whose diameters were only seven or eight inches, 
and whose tops towered upwards of 200 feet above the earth ! The force 
that drives sap to such elevations is wonderful indeed ; and gould it be 
applied as a mechanical agent, it would be resistless as steam. It might 
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be supposed tbat a force so energetic — one that would rupture pipes 
which convey water to our dwellings — would rend asunder most ot‘ the 
delicate pores through which it circulates ; and so it would were not their 
diameter so exceedingly small — for the strength of tubes increases as their 
bore is diminished. 

The ascent of sap has been explained hy Endosmosis, or transit of bodies 
through pores. See two interesting papers on this subject in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, vols. xvii and xviii, by J. W. Draper, now Prof, 
of Chemistry in the New-York University. 

Water Spouts constitute a peculiar class of nature’s contrivances for 
raising water. Electricity is supposed to have a controlling influence in 
their formation ; but the mode by which it acts is not clearly understood. 
More water is drawn up by them within the same space of time than by 
any other natural device. The liquid appears to be borne up the vortex 
mechanically as solid substances are raised by whiidwinds, except that 
it is broken by masses of air rushing into and mixing with it. After 
arriving at the top of the spout, it is dispersed by lateral currents of wind. 
A drop of water suspended from the conductor of an electrifying machine 
is supposed to exhibit a miniature water spout. When a vessel of water 
is placed under it, and the machine put in operation, the drop assumes 
the various appearances of a spout in its rise, form, and mode of disap- 
pearance. Clouds act as cisterns in holding water raised by evaporation ; 
but in water spouts they perform a more singular part, since they are 
moulded into visible pipes, through which volumes of liquid are conveyed 
as securely as through those made of solid materials. 

Although the rise of sap in trees is attributed to endosmosis, there is 
reason to believe that capillary attraction takes part in the process, as 
well as in a thousand other operations of nature. When one end of a 
small glass tube is placed in water, the liquid rises within it ; and the 
height to which it ascends in different tubes, is inversely as their diame- 
ters. The phenomenon is more or less common to all liquids when the 
tubes dipped in them are made of such materials as they readily unite 
with. This condition is necessary, otherwise the liquid would be de- 
pressed. Water rises higher than other liquids in glass tubes ; and as 
these instruments are transparent, they are always adopted in experiments 
on this subject. 

The phenomenon of capillarity has exercised the ingenuity and learn- 
ing of the most eminent philosophers, and various are the causes to which 
they have attributed it. Some supposed the atmospheric pressure less 
within the tubes than without. Others imagined an unknown fluid cir- 
culating through them that bore the liquid up ; and some ascribed it to 
moisture on the inside of the tubes. An attractive force existing between 
the glass and the water is now more generally admitted ; and hence in 
tubes of very small bore, it is said, the glass being nearer the water, at- 
tracts it more powerfully, i. e. raises it higher — other writers think the 
effect is due to electricity. The subject is admitted to be an intricate one, 
and the manner in which it has been handled by scientific men, has not 
rendered it very accessible to ordinary readers. Without looking for 
ultimate causes, the phenomenon, like that of an increased discharge, 
through diverging ajutages, may be traced to the relative properties of 
the liquid and the material of the tube, and to the force with which 
particles of liquids cohere among themselves. 

Capillary attraction is exhibited in a great variety of forms. Particles 
of water, like those of all other liquids, require some force to separate 
them. A needle or film of lead while dry, will float; and myriads of 
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gnats career on the surface of a pond as securely as on land. Some 
liquids are viscid, and may be drawn into threads; and even water may 
be stretched into sheets ere its substance be broken : bubbles produced 
during rains, and those pellicles sometimes formed over the mouths of 
small vials and the interstices of sieves are examples. Water, moreover, 
in common with other fluids, unites with some substances more readily 
f than with others. It does not combine with oils, nor adhere to substances 

impregnated with grease. Hence umbrellas and water-proof dresses are 
made of oiled silk ; and rain rolls off the backs of ducks and other aquatic 
birds without wetting them, because these fowls dress their feathers with 
an unctuous fluid which their bodies secrete. 

When a vessel contains a liquid that readily unites with it, the liquid 
stands highest at the edges. Thus in cups of tea or tumblers of water, 
the fluid climbs up against the sides until it is considerably elevated above 
the general level. This is observable with milk in a pot, pitch in a caul- 
dron, oil in cans, mercury in vessels lined with an amalgam ; melted tin 
in tinned iron or copper vessels, and fused brass in an iron ladle whose 
interior has been coated with the alloy, as in the process of hard soldering. 
If, on the other hand, a liquid has no aflinity for, or will not unite with 
the substance of which the vessel is made, an effect the reverse is pro- 
duced ; that is, the liquid is depressed at the sides, as when mercury is 
contained in a vessel of glass, wood, or earthen ware ; or even in one of 
metal not lined with an amalgam, or with which the mercury cannot form 
one. The same thing occurs. to fused brass, or lead or tin in crucibles, to 
water in greasy tubes or dishes, &c. 

The same thing, in another form, occui's with drops of liquid. When 
water is sprinkled on a greasy surface, the iiarticles remain separate how- 
ever near to each other. By blowing against them, they may bo rolled 
over the plate on which the^ rest without leaving any |)oruon hohind ; 
but if the substance on which they are dropped combine readily with 
moisture their figure is changed ; each becomes flattened by spreading, 
BO that two adjacent drops quickly run together. A drop of oil or speck 
of grease makes a large stain on a lady’s dress or a marble table. Quick- 
silver will not unite with marble, but a small portion dropped on a sheet 
of tin will spread over it like water on damp paper. A portion of tin- 
men’s solder kept in fusion on clean plates of tin or lead spreads, and is 
absorbed in like manner. When ink Is spilt upon unsized paper, the lat- 
ter is stained to a considerable extent : round each drop a broad ring of 
moisture is formed ; the darker and grosser particles remaining as a 
nucleus, in the centre. 

The different forms which drops assume when pendent from solid 
bodies, are governed by the parts with which they are in contact. When 
water is sprinkled on a plate partly covered with grease, those particles 
that fall on the clean parts resemble very flat segments of spheres, while 
those on the greased parts are larger portions of smaller spheres ; the 
liquid in these swelling out above the base on which they rest, in pre- 
ference to extending itself like the others upon it. A drop hanging from 
the point of a wire is elongated vertically — if held between the finger 
and thumb, it may be stretched out horizontally. If suspended in a ring, 
its upper surface becomes hollow and its lower one convex, forming a 
species of liquid cup, and supported somewhat like the dishes which de- 
mists hang over lamps in moveable rings of brass. A drop of liquid in a 
capillary tube is thus supported ; the tube being nothing more than a 
deep ring. 

The quantity of liquid contained in pendent drops varies with the 
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extent of surface in contact with the supporting body. When one is ready 
to fall from an inclined object, as the bottom of a bucket or a tea cup, it 
may be retained by making the bottom approach nearer to a level ; the 
fluid then spreads and holds by a larger surface. This is illustrated in 
the case of metals : tin-plate workers commonly take up solder on the 
face of their irons. The under sides of these instruments are tinned, 
and being placed upon the metal, a larger or smaller portion is melted 
and borne off at pleasure. An equal quantity of water may probably be 
thus suspended from a plane surface, as within a cylinder of the same 
area. 

Numerous facts show, that when not pulled down by gravity, liquids 
diffuse themselves uniformly on substances with which they combine — as 
much upwards as downwards. Small drops of water or ink dashed 
against vertical sheets of paper equally extend themselves from the 
centre. We are so much in the habit of contemplating fluids in masses, 
where gravitation greatly preponderates, that we overlook this property 
in them, or do not suspect its existence. The observation that water 
never runs “ up hill” is proverbial, but it is not correct. Examples might 
be quoted, in which it prefers to ascend an inclined plane to going down 
one — to rise in a wet channel, than descend in a dry one. Take a dry 
piece of glass, or china, the blade of a knife, or the bottom of a saucer, or 
almost any solid material, and dampen or slightly wet a part of it : place 
a drop of ink or water near the edge of the wetted part, then incline the 
saucer so that the drop may be beneath, and make a channel of com- 
munication between them, by drav/ing with a pointed instrument a small 
streak of fluid from one to the other. The instant this is done, a cur- 
rent will set up with considerable velocity from the drop into the thin 
sheet above. 

This effect takes place on wood and on metals, and even paper. Pen- 
men, who have their paper inclined towards them often witness the 
experiment in another form, especially when they make the bottom of 
their strokes thicker than the rest. The ink may then be seen to ascend 
from the bottom upon the removal of the pen. This takes place if the 
paper be held vertically. Again, when a large drop of ink falls on a 
book, it is customary to shake out that which remains in the pen, and to 
place the latter over the drop as in the act of writing ; upon which a large 
portion of the liquid enters the quill. This is then shaken, and the opera- 
tion renewed. Here the pi’inciple of distribution again appears. There 
is a surplus below, and a deficiency (or less depth of it) above, and the 
liquid ascends to produce an equilibrium. Were the pen fully charged 
with ink before applied to the drop, it could take none from the latter. 

Other examples of the ascent of liquids, and even of solids against 
gravity are familiar to some classes of mechanics, but not to alb When 
two sheets of tin plate are soldered together in an inclined position, small 
pieces of solder laid near the lower edge of the joint arc drawn up under 
the face of the iron as soon as the fused mass touches them. Illustrations 
of this occur in whatever position the joint may be. They are still more 
common in hard soldering^ for copper and silversmiths commonly charge 
their joints on the outside, so that the solder is below or next to the fire 
when fused. 

These experiments are all based on the same principles as the ascent 
of water in capillary tubes. We see that when a mass of liquid (wholly 
resting on a plane surface or enclosed in a cylinder) is connected by a 
short channel to a thin sheet of the same substance above, a part of the 
mass below will ascend. The channel it should be remembered is a fluid 
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sither water nor any other liquid will thus rise except in channels 
le substance as themselves. The effect does not therefore appear 
wholly to the material that sustains the liquid, but, to some ex- 
at force by which particles of matter congregate with their kind 
nee to mingling with others. The aqueous vapor floating in the 
•e moistens more or less the surfaces of all bodies. Glass tubes 
. with it ; but if a capillary tube previous to its use was not thus 
it becomes so the instant one end is immersed in water — a 
vapor (though not obvious to sight) then passes through it : the 
jrior is thus coated with aqueous moleculoe accumulating upon 
sible distances from each other, and those adjacent to the surface 
id operate to solicit its ascent through the channel thus prepared 
ne ascent of vapor under these circumstances is unlimited, btit 
quid column is soon arrested. This however does not prove that 
excited is insufficient to raise liquids to great elevations, but that 
olume which determines the height. If the quantity be indefi- 
.11 it will be raised indefinitely high. Experiments so far as 
been made prove this ; but as the finest of artificial tubes are, 
pared to nature’s, as a mast is to a needle or a cable to a thread, 
: of liquids in them must necessarily be very limited. As long 
lid column can be sustained by adhesion to the sides of a tube 
e, but when the weight of the central parts (which not being 

0 the tube are sustained by cohesion alone) exceeds this force, 
ceases. 

;ce with which particles of some fluids cohere is so energetic 
present the singular spewacle of liquid rods, pendent like icicles 
.tes. When one of these rods Is broken an interesting contest 
gravitation and cohesion takes place, during which the figure of 
int changes as one or the other of those foi’ces prevails : it 
longer while the first predominates, shorter when the latter 
.nd stationary when both are balanced. These phenomena ma^ 
ad by letting a drop of molasses fall from the point of a knife 
i. The globule descends to a considerable distance before it is 
parated from the portion above, because a rod of the liquid 
to be formed that unites them. When this rod breaks, the part 
L from the mass above is drawn up : a thread over a foot in length 
nes thus contracted to less than of an inch, strongly remind- 
' the elasticity of caoutchouc. 

rises to considerable heights through sand and other porous 
Iso through rags and threads of cotton, &c. Oil ascends in the 
Lamps. Capillary siphons formed of cotton wick are employed 
oil to the Journals and working parts of machinery. It is cus- 
th stereotype founders to oil the faces of engraved wooden blocks 
;o taking casts from them. These blocks are of box, a species 
vhose texture Is exceedingly close. We have often placed some 
ised in the illustration of this work on receiving them from the 
into a dish containing oil to the depth of inch, and have wit- 
3 appearance of the liquid at the top within half a minute, and 
' in a quarter of one. Unlike water in glass tubes, the oil here 
ely out of the tubes in the wood and collects in globules over the 

he infinite variety and importance of devices for raising liquids 
,t work in the animal and vegetable kingdoms and in general 
e wisdom displayed in their formation and raovement.s, and their 

1 effects, it would seem as if the Creator designed particularly 
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to call man’s attention to this department of knowledge, and to induce 
him to cultivate it. 

Sources of hydraulic contrivances and of mechanical movements are 
endless in nature j and if machinists would but study in her school, she 
would lead them to the adoption of the best principles, and the most 
suitable modifications of them in every possible contingency. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sii'HOKs— Modo of charging thorn— Principle on which their action depends— Cohesion of liquids— 
Siphons act in vacuo— Variety of siphons — Their antiquity— Of Eastern origin— Portrayed in the tombs 
at Tliebos— Mixed wines— Siphons in ancient Egyptian kitchens— Probably used at the feast at Canu— 
Their application by old jugglers— Siphons from Heron’s Spiritalia— Tricks with liquids of different 
specific gravities— Fresh water dipped from the surface of the sea— Figures of Tantalus’ cups— Tricks 
of old publicans— Magic pitcher— Goblet for unwelcome visitors — Tartar necromancy with cups— Roman 
baths— Siphons used by the ancients for tasting wine — Siphons, A. D. 1511 — Figures of modern siphons— 
Sucking tube— Valve siphon— Tin plate— Wirtemburg siphon— Argand’s siphon— Chemists’ siphons— 
Siphons by the author— Water conveyed over extensive grounds by siphons— Limit of the application 
of siphons known to ancient Plumbers — ^Error of Porta and other writers respecting siphons— Decaus- 
Siplioris for discharging liquids at the bend — ^Rnm sipl^. 

The siphon, or as it is sometimes named tbe crane, is in its simplest 
form merely a tube bent so as to resemble an inverted letter U or V; and 
is employed to transfer liquids from one level to a lower one, in circum- 
stances where natural or artificial obstructions prevent a straight pipe 
from being used ; as when rooks or rising grounds intervene between a 
epring and the place where the water is required, or when the contents 
of casks and other vessels are to be withdrawn without making openings 
for the purpose in their bottom or sides. Thus farmers occasionally have 
water conveyed over hills to supply their barn-yards and dwellings ; and 
portable siphons are in constant requisition with oil and liquor merchants, 
chemists and distillers. The two branches of a tube that constitute a 
siphon are commonly of unequal lengths, and named legs ; the “ short” or 
receiving leg, and the “ long” or discharging one. The highest part where 
the legs are united is known as the apex or bend. 

As liquids are raised in siphons by atmospheric pressure, the perpen- 
dicular length of the short leg, like the suction pipe of a pump, should 
never exceed 25 or 28 feet. To put siphons in operation, the air within 
them must be first expelled. Small ones are sometimes inverted and 
filled with a portion of the fluid to be decanted, but more frequently the 
liquid is drawn through the tube by sucking. Other devices for charging 
them will be noticed farther on. 

The action of a siphon does not depend upon any inequality of atmo- 
spheric pressure, as some writers on natural philosophy have inadvertently 
intimated. In one popular work, it is said, “ the pressure of the air is 
more diminished ;” and in another, more “ weakened or abated” over the 
discharging than over the receiving orifice ; whereas, philosophically 
speaking, the reverse is the fact : for as the discharging end is nearer the 
earth, a deeper and consequently heavier column of atmosphere rests over 
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it than over the other. Nor does the effect depend upon any difference 
in the actual lengths of the legs, for they are often in this respect the 
same ; and sometimes the receiving one is much longer (in an oblique 
direction) than the other — not yet does their comparative diameters con- 
trilmte to the results ; for the short one may be much more capacious 
than the long one. It is the difference in the i^erfcndicular length of the 
liquid columm within the legs that causes a siphon to act : the column in the 
discharging leg must exceed in this respect that contained 
in the receiving one, or no action can take place. By 
examining the figure in the margin, it will be perceived 
that the column in the receiving leg extends only from the 
surface of the liquid in the vessel to the bend, whereas in 
the other it extends from the bend to the orifice. As the 
pressure of fluids is as their depth witl)out regard to their 
volume, the hydrostatic equilibrium of the two columns is 
destroyed, when the longer one necessarily preponderates, 
upon which the vacuity left in the upper part of the tube 
is filled, by the atmosphere driving fresli portions up the 
No. m other leg. 

But siphons could not act at all were- it not for that 
property of fluids by which their particles cling to each other. Tho tena- 
city of liquids may be considered like that of solids, only less intense ; 
and thus it is when water flows through a siphon, the descending particles 
actually drag down those above them, somewhat like a chain or rope 
unequally suspended over a pulley, when the longer end pulls the Kshortcr 
one after it. A siphon is in fact d contrivance by which liquid chains or 
ropes are thus made to act. But for the cohesion of liquids tl)o contents 
of the discharging leg would drop out like sand, and no further effect 
would follow — the rope would bo broken, and the separated jnirts fall 
asunder. The influence of cohesion in the action of siphons is proved by 
the fact that very short ones continue to operate when removed into a 
vactmm.^ 

The tenacity, or what might almost be called the malleability of liquids, 
is beautifully exemplified in soap bubbles. These yield to impressions 
without bi-eaking. They fall on and rebound from the floor like bladders 
or balls of India rubber. They shake in the wind, and their figures be- 
come altered like that of balloons tossed to and fro in the air ; all this they 
often endure before their shells are broken by evaporation. 

Siphons are exceedingly diversified in their forms, materials and uses. 
They are made of cylindrical and other shaped tubes, and both of uniform 
and irregular bore. The logs of some are parallel, while in others fhey 
meet at every angle — sometimes straight ana often crooked — one may bo 
larger than the other, or both may be alike ; they also may bo separate, 
one loosely slipping into or over the other. Instead of tubes siphons are 
sometimes formed by an arrangement of plates, and also by a combination 
of vases. This plastic property has occasioned their concealment in more 
various forms than Proteus ever assume.d. Siphons are made of tin, cop- 
per, iron, silver, glass, load, earthenware, leather, wood, canes ; and 
(capillary ones) of paper, strips of cloth, threads of cotton, &c. Examples 
of their various forms and applications will be found noticed in the follow- 
ing historical sketch. 

The origin of siphons like that of pumps is lost in antiquity. Some 

For information on the action of siphons in vacuo, see Boyle’s Works, by Shaw, 
vol. ii. 44G. History and Memoirs of the French Academy, translated by Martin and 
Chambers, vol. iv. 374 ; and Desaguliera Exper. Philos, vol. ii. .168. 
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writers of tke last century attributed them to Ctesibius, (see page 268,} 
because they were used in some of bis water-clocks, and no earlier appli- 
cation of them was then known. For the same reason tbe invention of 
toothed wheels has been erroneously ascribed to him. All the informa- 
tion extant respecting the ancient nations of the East is exceedingly 
limited, while of their arts and details of their mechanism we know next 
to nothing. The greater part of our ordinary machines cannot be traced 
to a higher source than Greece, but Greece itself was colonized by Egyp- 
tians ; and however much the children of Cadmus may have refined on 
some departments of the useful arts, the general mechanism of their 
ancestors is believed to have passed through their hands to those of the 
Romans, and from the latter to us with little alteration. This was cer- 
tainly the case with their hydraulic and hydro-pneumatic devices. The 
siphon is an example. The name of this instrument is taken from a Greek 
word, which signifies simply a tube ; but it has been ascertained that the 
word is of a remoter — of an oriental origin, being derived from sipli or 
sif, to imbibe or draw up with the breath, and whence comes our expres- 
sion to sip. Now if it can be proved that the siphon was in use, and was 
charged by sucking before the times of Grecian history, we may safely 
conclude that a more ancient people furnished the Greeks with both the 
instrument and its name. 

The researches of Roselllni and Wilkinson have settled this point. 
These gentlemen have brought to light irresistible evidence that siphons 
were used in Egypt at least as early as 1450 years before Christ. In a 
tomb at Thebes, which bears the name of Amunoph II, who reigned at 
the period just named, they are delineated, and in a manner too distinct 
to admit of any doubts. See No. 235, Several jars are represented 
upon a frame or stand. Into three of them siphons are inserted ; two 
apparently in operation, and a man is in the act of charging the other by 
sucking : the contents of the jars being transferred into a large vase sup- 
ported upon an ornamental stand. 



Mr. Wilkinson supposes that siphons were invented in Egypt, and were 
Tised to decant the Nile water from one vessel to another. He says it is 
necessary to let this water stand for some time before being used, that the 
mud suspended in it may settle to the bottom. On this account vases 
containing it cannot bo moved without rendering it again turbid, and the 
same effect is produced by dipping ; hence the use of siphons. The con- 
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jecture may be correct, but it does not derive much support from the 
use of those instruments figured at No. 235 ; for unless there was some 
contrivance to prevent the ends of the siphons from going too near the 
bottom of the jars, scarcely any thing would more effectually disturb and 
draw off the sediment with the water. The tubes were obviously of 
some flexible material, and from the manner in which they are held, it 
would be impossible for the person using them to regulate by hand the 
depth to which the short legs were immersed. Moreover, another indi- 
vidual (omitted in our illustration) is represented pouring a liquid into 
one of the jars, an operation that would effectually disturb the sediment. 

Instead of water, jars so small probably contained wines, and the artist 
designed to exhibit the mode of mixing them ; a common practice of old, 
and one referred to in several parts of the scriptures. The Egyptians 
were much given to luxurious living, and especially with regard to wine, 
a fact which the sculptures corroboi'ate, for scenes of gross excess, and in 
females too, are portrayed. The Jews we know carried with them into 
Palestine not only the arts but many of the worst habits of the Egyptians, 
and the excessive indulgence of mixed wines was one. “Woe unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink.” Isaiah v, 22. “ She hath mingled her wine, she hath also furnished 
her table.” Prov. ix, 2. “ They that tarry long at the wine, they that 

go to seek mixed wine.” Ibid xxiil, 30. 

Other examples of the early use of siphons are met with. In the tomb 
of Remeses III. who flourished 1235 B. C., is a rcpresentatioii of an 
Egyptian kitchen, with the various operations of slaying animals, cutting 
up the joints and preparing them for cooking — kneading dough with the 
feet, and paste with the hands — making cakes and confectionary, &c, — 
Of kitchen furniture, there are tables, jars, plates, cauldrons, bellows, 
ovens, molds, pestle and mortal*, knives, baskets, &c., and suspended 
on ropes or rods, a number of siphons ; showing evidently that those 
instruments were in constant reejuisition. See No. 236. Theso were 
probably adapted for jars of certain depths, unlike those in tho preceding 
figure, which seem to have been appropriated to diflerent sized vessels, 
and their shape altered as occasions might require. 

How singular that these philosophical instruments should have been 
more common before the siege of Troy than at the present day ! And 
how precious are those monumental records that have preserved this and 
other facts of the kind 1 

The circumstance of siphons having been used in Egypt at so early a 
period may be deemed conclusive that other nations were not ignorant of 
them. With Egypt, all the famous people of antiquity maintained an 
intercourse ; and enterprising men flocked from all parts to acquire a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences that were cultivated on the banks of 
the Nile. Their neighbours, the Jews, as a matter of course, were ac- 
quainted with siphons, and there is probably a reference to them in John 
ii. “ Jesus saith unto them, fill the water pots with water. And they 
filled them to the brim. And he said unto them, draw out now and bear 
unto the governor of tho feast, and they bare it.” How did they dro.w 
this liquid 1 Certainly not by inclining die jars and pouring it out ; nor 
yet does it appear to have been done by d,ip>ping : for as the large pots 
were filled to the very brim, this would have caused the liquid to over- 
flow. It is more reasonable to suppose that small siphons were used on 
die occasion, and that they were charged by sucking, as represented in 
No. 235. This and this only clearly accounts for the feet that those who 
drew the liquid were first aware, as they must have been, of the change it 
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kad undergone. This ckange does not seem to have affected the color, 
for not till lie iasied of it was the presiding officer himself sensible of its 
being wine. “ When the ruler of the feast had /lasted the water that was 
made wine,” he “ knew not whence it was, but the servants that drew the 
water knew.” 

No. 235 probably was designed to represent one of Pharaoh’s butlers 
engaged in that part of his duty which required him to draw and mix the 
king’s drink. Such officers formed part of large e.staldishineuts among 
the ancients, and so they do in modern times, idwitzer, speaking of small 
siphons observes, “the insinuation of air is such that wine will not always 
keep on its regular ascent, without the iutkr pata his mouth sometimes to 
it, to give it a new suction.” 

One of the modes by which Ctosibius applied siphons to clepsydrae, 
will be found figured in a subseipiont chapter. 

Were the old plulo30|)hors of Egy[)t acquainted with the principle on 
which the siphon acts f Doubtless they wore, else they could never have 
diversified its form and ada[>tod it with such admirable ing-enuity to the 
great variety of purposes both open and conceah'd, whicb we know they 
did. In connection with hydromancy it was made to play an important 
part. Magical goblets wore often nothing else tbau modifications of sljihons j 
and from the Spirltalia wo learn that they formed the liasis of more com- 
plex and imposing ap[)aratus. The tricks connected with the glass tomb 
of Belus, aAd the miraculous vases in tlio temple of Bacchus probably 
depended upon siphons ; and most writers ou the vocal statue of Memnon 
have introduced them as essential parts of the .suppoHCil mucdiinery j imi- 
tating in this ro.spoct the (qiparutus descrihiid hy llerou for producing 
mysterious sounds from the figures of uuni, birds, dtc. 

Heron is more dilluso on tlie subject of siiibons tbau any other writer, 
Upwards of twenty prol)lt'ms in liis Splritulla rclalu to or arp illu.strrated 
by them ; and from him wo learn that these iiiHLraimmts were in his time 
employed on a largis scale in draining and irrigating land, via. by transfer- 
ring water over bills from one valley to miollior. This use of the siphon 
was probably quite as conirnon under the I’huraolis as under the Ptolemies j 
for Heron does not intlrnato that it was novel in his time any more than 
the instrument itself. 



The above figures are illustrations of the first, second, third, and tkirtietfe 
problems of Heron’s work. 


Liquids of different Specific Gravities, 
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^5? (the first figure in the Spii’italia) represents an ordinary siphon 
^ver the handle of a vase, within which the short leg is inserted. 
^^I’ument was charged by sucking, as the more ancient ones in the 


exhibits another form of the siphon, consisting of two straight 
'^j^rate tubes, the smaller one of which is inserted through the bot- 
. j;he covered vase, and reaches as high within it as the liquid is 
to stand. Over this tube another one is slipped whose upper 
'^josed air-tight. Hence it is obvious that when the liquid is higher 
orifice of the inner tube which forma the long leg, it will ascend 
the tubes and continue to be discharged as in the common siphon, 
surface descends below the lower end of the outer tube, or short 
0 .cve the liquid is discharged from the bottom of the vessel, not 
.g rim as in the preceding figure. The siphon admits of a great 
^ of modifications, some of which in the hands of ancient jugglers 
^^ted not a little to amaze the ignorant. The contents of the large 
^ften permanently fixed in temples, could and doubtless often were 
V emptied hy contrivances of this kind ; the siphons of course being 
^^ed in the ornaments, handles, or other adjuncts. The si.x vessels 
<3 placed dally in the temple of Bel, which the priests c.landcstinoly 
3 J every night, might have been move neatly robbed of their contents 
-jocaled siphons, than hy entering through a secret passage under the 
but as the abstraction of the more Bolid food which the priests pre- 
1 was consumed every da^ by the brazen deity, (foi'ty slujop and 
£5 measures of floor,) required some contrivance like tlie latt(‘r ; the 
■vimro emptied at the same time. [Story of Bel and the Dragon.] 
•o mantle account by Hci'odotus of tlie robbery of Rharnpsiiiilns’ ti-ea- 
sTiow^o what extent the system of secret passages was carried, and 
g-enudy with which they were made and ccmccaled. 
c 3 velocity with which water flows from an ordinary siphon riece8sa,ri]y 
islios as the surface in the reservoir falls. In some cases a uniform 
a.i’ge is dcsira1)le. No. 230 shows how ancient engineers ticeorupliBhed 
A float or hollow dish was attacked to the end of the shoit leg, so 
li e instrument descended with the water. The long leg w'as passed 
Ly through two openings in projecting pieces that preserved it in the 
3r position. 

I'e difference in the specific gravity of liquids was a fruitful source 
jception. Many cajiital tricks were based upon it, espccuilly when 
ghter fluids employed wore of the same color as those on which they 
sed. If for example, a vessel contained oil, wine and water, these 
ds could be discharged hy a siphon like No. 239 in the same order; 
■>y secretly raising or lowering an ordinary one, or the rnovefdile tube 
o. 238, any one liquid could bo drawn off. Fresh water being ligliter 
salt is often found some distance at sea; and sailors, likci old jugglers, 
ifaw up either, according to the depth to which tlufir buckiMs are 
3t’.sed. Four miles from the mouth of the Mississifipi the IVe.sh water 
put two feet deep, and at ten miles it may be obtained by careful 

problem XXX of the Spiritalia, ITcron shows how siplions mo,y bo 
’^'■a.led within the figures of oxen or otlier a.uiraals in tho act of drink- 
^ the orifice of the short leg being at tho mouth, and thnt of the long 
one of tlie feet. See No. 240. When the bore of the siphon is 
'^I'ly adjusted to the quantity of wafer flowing into a basin, tlio animal 
appear to drink the whole. 


I 
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The following represent a number of Tantalus’ cups, magic goblets, &c. 
In No. 241, the long leg of the siphon, passes through the bottom of the 
vessel, and the short one remains above ; so that when the liquid rises 
over the bend, it will be discharged by the siphon into the cavity below. 



Devices of this kind admit of numerous modifications by tvhich the tube 
may be concealed. When it is enclosed within the figure of a man, (the 
water entering at one foot slightly raised, and passing out through the 
other,) the vessel is named a Tantalus' cup, and the liquid instead of enter- 
ing the mouth, as in No. 240, only rises to the chin, and then runs away — 
illustrating the classical fable, which represents Tantalus suffering the 
tortures of thirst in the midst of water that reached to his lips, but which 
on his attempting to taste sunk below his reach j hence the ^gin of our 
word tantalize, and its relatives. ^ 

Next, sufF’ring gihevous torments, I beheld 

Tantalus : in a pool he stood, his chin 

Wash’d by the wave ; thirst parch’d he seem’d, but found 

Nought to assuage his thirst ; for when he bow’d 

His hoary head, urdeni to cjuafF, the flood 

Vanish’d absorb’d, and at lus feet, adust 

The soil appear’d, dried instant, by the gods. 

■ p Odys. XI. Cowper. 

It is supposed the' fable was intended to illustrate the influence of ava- 
rice, by which misers in the midst of plenty often deny themselves the 
necessaries and comforts of life. 

Sometimes the sifJes and holtovi of Tantalus’ cups are made hollow and 
the siphon formed within them. No. 242 is one of these. An examina- 
tion of it will sufficiently explain the construction. A small opening near 
the bottom (which may easily be concealed) communicates with a passage 
formed by a partition, above the top of which the liquid must rise before 
it can pass down the other side into the base of the cup. 

In No. 243 the siphon is formed within the handle. The short leg 
communicates with the lower part of the cup at the swell, so as not easily 
to be detected, and the long one with the cavity formed below. The 
figure represents a Tantalus’ cup in our possession. 

A liquid is retained in one of these as in an ordinary goblet, so long as 
the surface does not reach above the highest part of the siphon ; but if 
the cup be once -inclined so as to set the latter in operation, the contents 
will gradually be transferred to the hollow base, and this whether the 
vessel be replaced in an upright position or not. Thus tankards have 
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been so contrived that the act of applying them to the lips charged the 
siplion, and the liquid instead of entering the mouth then passed through 
an illegal passage into the cavity formed for its reception below. By 
making the capacity of the siphon sufficiently large, a person ignorant of 
the device would find it a difficult matter even to taste the contents how- 
ever thirsty he might be. In the dark ages, simple people would naturally 
on such occasions give credit to legends respecting mischievous demons 
loving beer and taking these opportunities to get it. Dishonest publicans 
whose sign-boards announced “ entertainment for man and beast,’' are 
said to have occasionally thus despoiled travelers of a portion of their ale 
or mead, as well as their horses of feed. Oats were put into a perforated 
manger, and a large part forced through the openings into a receptable 
below, by the movements of the hungry animal’s mouth. 

Martial the Roman poet refers to tricks of ancient publicans, and what 
will surprise some readers, he complains of having had wine foisted on 
him instead of water. Ravenna was originally built like Venice on piles, 
and was a sea-port, though now several miles inland. Water has always 
been extremely scarce at this city, and probably was more so formerly 
than at present. In the poet’s time it seems to have brought a higher 
price than inferior kinds of wine. Hence his complaint : 

By <a Ravenna vintner once betray’d. 

So much for wino and water mix’d I paid; 

But when I the purchas'd liquor mine, 

The rascal fobb’d me off with wine. L. hi, Ep. 57. Addison. 

No. 24.4, a magical pitcher, from the eighth problem of the Spivitalia. 
The siphon is not employed, but the device is allied to the preceding 
ones. A horizontal partition or diaphragm perforated with minute holes 
divides the vessel into two parts. The handle is hollow a.nd air-tight, 
and at the place where its lower end is connected to the pitcher, a tube 
proceeds from it and reaches nearly to the bottom. At the upper part of 
the handle a small hole is drilled, where the thumb or finger can readily 
cover It- It should be disguised by some neighboring ornament or scroll. 
If this pitcher be half filled with water and inverted, the liquid would be 
retained as long as the small hole in the handle was closed — being sus- 
pended as in the atmospheric sprinkling pot, No. 69 and 70, and in Tutia’s 
sieve. No. 74. If the lower part be filled with water and the upper with 
wine, the liquids will not mix as long as the small hole in the handle is 
closed ; the wine can then either be drunk or poured out. If the hole be 
left some time open, a mixture of both ’ .|uors will be discharged. With 
a vessel of this kind, says an old w r, “ You may welcome unbidden 
guests. Having the lower part alre .<ty filled with water, call to your ser- 
vant to fill your pot with wine ; then you may drink unto your guest, 
drinking up all the wine : when he takes the pitcher thinking to pledge 
you in the same, and finding the contrary, will happily stay away until 
he be invited, fearing that his next presumption might more sharply be 
rewarded.” 

Another old way of getting rid of an unwelcome visiter, was by offering 
"him wine in a cup resembling No. 245. The sides were double, and an 
air-tight cavity formed between them. When the vessel was filled, some 
of the liquid entered the cavity and compressed the air within ; so that 
when the cup was inclined to the lips and partly emptied, the pressure 
being diminished, the air expanded, and drove part of the contents in the 
face of the drinker. Porta, in his Natural Magic, (Eng. translation, 1658,) 
mentions several similar devices, but they are all to be found in one form 
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or another in the Spiritalia. One goblet was so contrived that “ no man 
can drink out of it but he who knows the art.” The_ liquid was suspended 
in cavities and discharged by adniltting or excluding air through secret 
openings. Another one “for making sport with them that sit at table with 
us,” a cup into which wine was poured in the presence of the drinker, but 
who could derive from it nothing but water, &c. 

The necromancers of the Tartars and Cathayans, [Chinese,] says 
Purchas, “ are exceedingly expert in their divellish art. Tliey cause that 
the bottles in the hall of the great Man doe fill the bowls [cups] of tlielr own 
accord, which also without man's help pass ten paces through the ayre into 
the hands of the great Mian ; and when he hath druuke, in hke sort they 
returne to their place.” The cups were doubtless filled and moved by 
some ingenious device ; but this being concealed, the whole was of course 
miraculous. 

Among the antiquities of Lunenburg was a magical goblet or ewer, 
“ une aiguiere dans laquelle il j B.un secret hydratiUque” (Le Curieux 
Antiquaire, a Leide, 1729, tom ii, 495.) 

From the time of Heron up to the 16th and 17th centuries little specific 
information respecting siphons is to be met with. They were of course 
known to the Romans. Sir Wm. G-ell supposes some modification of them 
was employed in connecting the large boilers in which water was heated 
for the public baths! It appears from discoveries made in Pompeii that 
these vessels were closed on all sides and boro some resemblance to the 
bodies of modern stills ; and that to economize the heat, three of them 
were placed upon each other. The lowest one in contact with the fire 
was the largest, and named “ the caldarium, that above it the tepidarium, 
and the uppermost which was supplied with cold water directly from the 
aqueduct or other reservoir the frigidarium ; and they wore so contrived, 
by means of something of the nature of a siphon, tliat when the water of 
the lowest was drawn off for the bath, an equal quantity descended slmub 
taneously from the second to the lowest cauldron, and ^rom tho uj^permost 
to the second.” Julius Pollux, who lived in l.lio second centui’y, informs 
us that siphons were used for tasting wine. They are also referred to by 
other ancient writers, hut as several instruments were designated by the 
same name, it is difficult to determine with precision what particular one 
was, in every case, intended. It is very proho.blc, from the remark of 
Pollux, which is corroborated by the Illustration No. 235, that siphons 
were employed by ancient vintners and private gentlemen for decanting 
wine, just as the same classes use tkom at this day. 



No, 246. A. D. 1511, No. 247, A. D. 1511. 

The earliest modern figures of siphons that we liavo met with are in the 
G-erman translation of Vegetius, Erffurt, 1511. The above figures, Nos. 
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246 and 247 are copies. Both are designed to show the application of 
these instruments for transferring large quantities of water over rising 
grounds, as mentioned by Heron. No. 246 is formed entirely of wooden 
planks strongly nailed together. The upper ends of the two trunks or 
pipes are united to a square and close box, by means of which they were 
charged through the opening on the top- The lower orifices were tem- 
porarily closed by plugs, figured below with short ropes attached. When 
the whole was filled, the hole at the top was closed by driving in the stop- 
per, figured near it, and then the two plugs below wore withdrawn by 
means of the ropes. 

There is little doubt that large siphons made of planks and jointed or 
lined with pitch would work well, even if they were not perfectly tight, 
provided the orifice of the discharging leg was considerably lower than 
the surface of the water in which the short leg was placed. 

Heron directed large siphons to be filled through a funnel at the top, 
and the orifices closed below, as represented in Nos. 246 and 247. 

No. 247 was of metal, but charged like the last by means of a wooden 
box ; the opening to admit the water and its stopper being clearly repre- 
sented. There appears no device for closing the lower ends of tins 
siphon ; and as they enter the water perpendicularly, the plugs and ropes 
used in No. 246 would hardly apply. Probably the short leg was closed 
by a valve opening upwards at the bottom of the box, on which account 
the latter was made conical to aflPord room for it to play. This valve 
would be sufficient for the purpose of charging the siphon, provided the 
upper part of the box was higber than any other part of the instrument. 
We therefore suppose that the disproportionate size of the box and its 
being figured below the bend are errors of the artist. 

Of modern improvements, the addition of sucking tubes by whicli small 
siphons are now commonly charged was the first. It is uncertain wlien 
or by whom they were introduced. They do not appear to have been 
much used, if at all, before the early part of the last century ; for all the 
siphons described in old treatises on chemistry, distilling, &c. invariably 
consist of single tubes, which were either charged by immersing them, or 
by drawing out the air from the orifice of tbe discharging leg by the 
mouth. It may contribute to some future history of the siphon to preserve 
a few of these. 



The first two are from the English translation of one of Conrad G esner’s 
works, Lond. 1599. (See page 381 of this volume.) Speaking of draw- 
ing off water from the head of a still, the author observes, “ You may put 
certaine draping pipes Into the cover such as you see liere livelie portray- 
ed.” Copies of the same are inserted in several other old works. In 
“ Maison Kustique,” Paris, 1574, folio 217, they are to be seen, and the 
instruments are said to have been made of tin- plate, ^ (tuya.ux defer Uanc.) 

* This beautiful manufacture (tin plate) which contrihutes ao largely to the furnishing 
of our kitchens, &c. is supposed to be of ancient date. The Germans were the first 
makers of it in modern times. 
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No. 250 is from the “ Dictionnaire CEconomique,” Paris, 1732, 3cl edit. 
Tome i, 364. It is obviously copied, with the distilling apparatus of which 
it forms a part, from some older work. No. 248 differs in nothing from 
those belonging one of the Pharaohs, (No. 236,) while the forms of Nos. 
249 and 250 are evidently owing to the material of which they are made, 
viz. tinned iron; the legs were separate pieces, and their junction formed 
an acute angle. 

The sucking tube is not figured by Decaus, Fludd, Moxon, Boyle, Beli- 
dor ; nor yet by Rohault, Gravesande, Desaguliers, and the Abbe Nollet, 
although it was in use before the popular works of the last named authors 
were published. Switzer, in his Hydrostatics, 1729, has figured a siphon 
for transferring water over a hill with a short sucking tube attached ; but 
this is placed near the top, and was designed to draw off the air that 
might accumulate at the bend after the instrument had been some time 
in use. 

In Martin’s “Philosophical Grammar,” Lond. 1762, sixth edit. No. 251 
is represented. The sucking tube appears but as the nucleus of the 
modern one, being a very short conical piece attached to the extremity 
of the discharging leg. The figure we suppose was in the previous edi- 
tions of the work. It was copied into the London Magazine for 1764, 
p. 584, and is there named “ the syphon or crane in common use’' But 
the sucking tube was fully developed before these dates. In “Arts et 
Metieres,” it is not curtailed of its fair proportions. The treatise on the Art 
of the Cooper, (Art du Tonnelier,) was published in 1763, and in it No. 
252 is given as the siphon then used in Paris for emptying wine casks, &c. 
It was made of tin plate, and for the convenience of hanging it up when 
not in use, a ring v/as attached to the upper part. “ Ce siphon est connu 
sous le nom ds pomjfe.” (Folio edit. p. 47.) 

“ L’Art du Distillateur Liquoriste,” was published in 1775. In it 
another valuable modification of the siphon is exhibited. See No. 253. 
This in its outline resembles the preceding one, being made of the same 
material. It has no sucking tube, but the discharging leg is closed by a 
cock, and the receiving one by a light valve opening inwards ; hence 
when once charged, this siphon would always remain so while the cock 
was kept shut : it could be moved from one vessel to empty another at 
pleasure, for as soon as the end of the short leg was immersed and the 
cock opened, it would commence to act. This instrument was named 
“ siphon d clapet” (Folio edit. p. 140.) 

The more common form of the siphon as now used is shown at No. 254, 
a valve in the short leg being dispensed with. Small instruments are 
so easily charged, that little or no advantage is derived from keeping them 
filled. Liquids confined in them become insipid, and in some cases tainted 
by the material of the tube ; besides, as small siphons are required to 
decant different liquids, their contents must be discharged every time the 
liquid is changed. On these accounts the valve has been dropped. The 
junction of the sacking tube with the discharging leg must always be kept 
below the surface of the fluid to be drawn, as the virtual length of the leg 
there terminates. By means of the cock the discharge can always be 
regulated, and when a receiving vessel is filled — entirely stopped until 
another vessel is prepared. 

Siphons with small syringes attached for the purpose of charging them, 
are Frequently made by silversmiths for decanting wine from ordinary 
bottles, &c. ^ See No. 255. The capacity of the syringe should equal 
that of the siphon, as one stroke only (an upward one) of the piston can 
be used. Atmospheric and forcing pumps are often used to charge very 
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long siphons ; the former being applied to the discharging, and the latter 
to the receiving orifice. 

Of devices for stopping and renewing the discharge without either cocks 
or valves, the Wirtemhurg siphon is the oldest. It was so named from 
its invention in that city. The legs are of equal length, and to prevent 
the admission of air when the instrument is not in use, their ends are bent 
upwards. See No. 256. (For the convenience of discharge, one end is 
commonly recurved.) The alledged advantages of this siphon over others 
were more imaginary than real. It was at one time announced as “ a very 
extraordinary machine, performing divers things which the common siphon 
cannot reach.” Thus, when the legs were inserted in different vessels, it 
was said to preserve the liquid at the same level in both ; and although 
the legs were of equal length, water rose indifferently up one and descend- 
ed through the other, besides other properties which in fact are common 
to all siphons. Its only peculiarity consists in the ends of the legs being 
turned upwards, so as to retain the fluid within, and thus be always ready 
for use : but this retention of the contents, although theoretically true, is 
in practice hardly attainable, since it requires the orifices to be always 
preserved on the same horizontal line — a condition extremely difficult to 
perform, except with very small instruments, and vvliose ends arc turned 
considerably up. If the ends reach only to a level with the upper side of 
the floxui-e, the slightest change of position makes one leg longer than the 
other ; air is admitted, and in a moment the whole contents are expelled. 
A siphon thus made of inch, or f inch tubing, could not be moved from 
one vessel to another, or hung against a wall, without the contents being 
displaced. Disks or stoppers placed over the orifices would prevent this, 
but they would virtually be valves. The Wirtemhurg siphon is conse- 
quently seldom seen except in the lecture room. (See Phil. Trans, xv, 
846-7, and Lowthorp’s Abridg. i, 537-9.) 

In 1808, M. Argand, the inventor of lamp burners that go under his 

name, devised a “ valve siphon” precisely 
similar to No. 253. From remarks made 
I in the journals of the time, he seems to have 

J li been considered the introducer of the valve 
1 — an erroneous idea. As regards the con- 

strurtion of his siphon all that could be claim- 
by or for him was the mode of connecting 
the legs to the horizontal part by screws, so 
* might easily be separated, either 

for the purpose of cleaning or more con- 
I veniently packing. But Argand 's mode of 

jjg.. charging his siphon wms novel. It was 

effected on the same principle as water is 
raised by the canne hyd.rauligue, (page 372,) viz. by moving the instru- 
ment perpendicularly up and down in the liquid, until it became filled. 
Instead of imparting motion to the whole instrument, which in larger ones 
would be inconvenient, M. Hachette suggests that the lower part of the 
receiving leg be connected to the upper part by a flexible tube of leather 
or cloth impermeable to liquids, so that the part in which the valve is 
situated need only be moved. See No. 257. 

Siphons are necessary in numerous manipulations of the laboratory, and 
modern researches in chemistry have given rise to several beautiful devices 
for charging them, and also for interrupting and renewing their action. 
When corrosive liquids or those of high temperatures are to be transferred 
by siphons, it is often inconvenient, and sometimes dangerous to put them 
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in operation by tbe lungs. Moreover cocks and valves of metal are acted 
on by acids, and in some cases would affect or destroy the properties of 
the fluids themselves. 



No. 25S shows how hot or corrosive liquids may be drawn off from a 
wide mouthed bottle or jar. The short leg of a siphon is inserted through 
the cork ; and also a small tube, through which the operator blows, and 
by the pressure of his breath forces the liquid through the siphon. 

No. 259 represents a siphon sometimes employed by chemists. When 
used, the short leg is first placed in the fluid to be decanted, the flame of 
a lamp or candle is then applied to the underside of the bulb ; the heat 
rarefies the air, and consequently drives out the greater part of it through 
the discharging orifice. The finger is applied Co tliis orifice, and as the bulb 
becomes cool the atmosphere drives up the litiuid into the void and puts 
the instrument in operation. 

No. 260 is a siphon by M. Collardeau. It is charged by pouring a 
quantity of the fluid to be decanted into the funnel ; the bent pipe attached 
to which terminates near the top of the discharging leg. The fluid in 
descending through this leg bears down the air within it, on the principle 
of the trombe, and the atmosphere drives up the liquid in the reservoir 
through the short leg. In experiments with this instrument we invariably 
found the contents of the charging tube drawn into the siphon whenever 
the orifice of the discharging leg was not made smaller than the boro of 
the receiving one. By not attending to this, such siphons will only act as 
long as water is poured into the funnel. 

No, 261. A glass siphon for decanting acids, &c. It is charged by 
sucking, and to guard against the contents entering the mouth, a bulb is 
blown on the sucking tube. The accumulation of a liquid in this bulb 
being visible, the operator cun always withdraw his lips in time to pre- 
vent hi.s ta, sting it. 

No, 262 is designed to retain its contents when not in use, so that on 
plunging the short leg dodp into a liquid tho instrument will operate. This 
effect however will not follow if tho end of tho discharging leg descend 
below the flexure near it, and if its orifice be not contracted nearly to that 
of a capillary tube. 

No. 263 is a siphon by which licpiids may be drawn at intervals, v:z, 
by raising and lowering tbe end of tho discharging leg according to the 
surfiice of the liquid in the ci.storn. 

Our own labors have developed some novel modifications of tho siphon. 
No. 264 i.s cliargcd by an apparatus designed as a substitute for the 
syringe. (S(?o No, 255.) The sucking tube of an ordinary siphon is made 
to pass through the centre of a much larger pipe. This is closed at the 
bottom, open at top, and its length cqxral to that of the short log. A move- 
able tube open at bottom and closed above is fitted to slide in tbe last, and 
is of such a boro that the space between its sides and the exhausting tube 
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equals the capacity of the siphon. To use this instrument, fill the wide 
tube Muth watei’ or some other fluid, and place the short leg into the liquid 
to be decanted; then close the orifice of the long leg with the finger, and 
raise the moveable tube (by the ring attached to it) and the siphon will 
be charged. In using this instrument, the fluid by which it is charged 
does not mix with that which is decanted, as in No. 260. The apparatus 
is more simple than a syringe and is not liable to be deranged. By using 
mercury both the length and bore of the charging tubes may be greatly 
reduced. As these tubes themselves constitute a siphon, (see No. 23S,) 
the upper en'd of the small exhausting one should extend a little above 
that which contains the charging fluid, lest this should occasionally rise 
over the orifice — in which case the whole would be drawn oif. A descrip- 
tion of this siphon was published in the Journal of the Franklin Institute 
for November, 1834. 



Nos. 265—6 represent another mode of charging siphons on the same 
principle, but the apparatus is more simple and is accompanied with some 
peculiar advantages. The siphon itselt has no exhausting pipe attached 
to it, hut is a bent tube simply. It is put in operation by means of a 
moveable tube of about the same length as the discharging leg, and having 
the bottom closed and a lip or spout formed on its upper edge. This 
tubular vessel is filled with water (or other fluid) and the long leg of the 
siphon inserted into it. The short leg is then placed into the liquid to be 
decanted and the moveable tube draivn gently down. The air within 
becomes rarefied and the instrument charged in consequence of tbo vacuity 
left in the long leg by the receding liquid. The moveable tube may then 
be wholly withdrawn or not as circumstances may dictate. If the liquid 
is to be decanted at intervals, or the stream increased or diminished, the 
tube should be used ; thus, to lessen or stop the discharge, slide up the 
tube and as the lip approaches to a level with the surface in the reservoir 
the stream will become less and less, and by raising it still higher, as in 
No. 265, entirely stopped. Hence the instrument acts as a perfect cock, 
by which the liquid may be discharged in single drops or in a full stream, 
and unlike the ordinary brass taps, it can never leak nor require repairs. 

The apparatus also performs the part of tt. guage, viz. l)y accurately indi- 
cating the surface of the fluid within any vessel to which it is attached. 
Suppose wo wish to know the quantity of liquid remaining in a demijohn, 
or other close vessel, after drawing off part by one of these siphons ; all 
that is required is to slide up the tube till the liquid barely drops from the 
lip — its surface in the tube will then be on the same level as in the demi- 
john. If the moveable tube be made of glass, the quantity left can always 
be known at sight, because its surface in the tube would always be visible. 
A device of this kind might be employed to draw off and to guage the 
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contents of standing casks. It would be better to make tlie discharging 
leg of this siphon of rather larger bore than the short one, since the rare- 
faction would then be more perfect. The discharging leg must always 
be inserted in the moveable tube before the short one is placed in the 
liquid to be transferred. (See Journal of the Franklin Institute for July 
and November, 1834.) 

No. 267 is formed of a conical tube, and charged by the act of placing 
it in the fluid to be transferred. The end of the long leg is first closed 
tight by the finger, and the short one then immersed as deep as can be 
conveniently in the liquid. The air being thus confined prevents the liquid 
from entering, but when the finger is withdrawn, it is urged up the short 
leg by the hydrostatic pressure of the column over the orifice of the latter, 
and the momentum of the large volume contained in the lower part drives 
sufficient over the bend to put the instrument in operation. The action 
of this siphon depends upon the same principle as the spouting tubes 
described in the last chapter. This siphon is in fact merely one of these 
bent into a proper form. The bend should be a regular curve in order to 
present as little obstruction as possible to the liquid in passing over : it 
should also he short, so as to require less of the passing fluid to fill it than 
a longer one. The proportions of the different parts of these siphons 
should approach those represented in the cut. Small siphons on this plan 
are limited in their application to those cases where the short legs can be 
immersed half their depth or more ; but the application of large instruments 
increases with the depth. (See No. 226 and remarks upon it, page 499.) 

Nos. 268-9 are hloioing siphons, being charged by blowing with the 
mouth through the tubes connected to the orifices of the discharging legs. 
This mode of producing a vacuum in one pipe by blowing air througli 
another is sufficiently explained in a previous chapter. In No. 269, the 
junction of the siphon with the blowing tube is flush or smooth in the 
interior of the latter, and whenever this is the case a conical ajutage must 
be added as represented, or the Instrument cannot be charged. (See 
remarks on blowing tubes, pp. 486-7.) The better way is to make the 
siphon like No. 268, .in which a part of the leg projects into the blowing 
tube and diverts the current of air from the lungs over the orifice, as in 
Nos. 205-6, ’7, and ’13. These are more readily charged than the others, 
and although they will operate without the conical ajutage, they are much 
easier charged with it. By such siphons water may be raised one or two 
feet by a smart puff. They are safe and convenient to transfer acids, &c, 
as there is, not the least danger of receiving any portion into the mouth, 
as when sucking siphons are used. 

Siphons are now used, as they were by the Egyptians in Heron’s time, 
to convey water to considerable distances. When they are laid over 
ground that is elevated from 20 to 25 feet above the spring, a quantity of 
air is disengaged from the water at the highest parts of the tube, and accu- 
mulating there Is very apt to cause the action to cease. To prevent this, 
a close vessel, furnished with a cock and funnel at the top, should be con- 
nected at its bottom to the highest part of the siphon by a stop cock or 
valve. The air evolved from the water will collect in this vessel and 
should bo occasionally drawn off in the following manner. Shut the lower 
cock and open the one attached to the funnel ; then expel the air by filling 
the vessel with water and turn the cocks as at first. As fresh portions of 
air arise from the liquid, they will enter the vessel and drive the water 
down the discharging leg. When the ground is very uneven at the 
highest parts, the several eminences of the siphon should be connected by 
small tubes to the air-chamber. 
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We have known siphons from a quarter to half a mile in length and 
formed of leaden pipes only half an inch in the bore continue runnino- from 
nine to fifteen months without once stopping, although no air-vessels were 
attached to them. In one case the pipe was 1200 feet in length, the orifice 
of the discharging leg was but five or six feet below^ that of the receiving 
one, and the highest part of the tube was from 12 to 15 feet above the 
surface of the spring. 

An opinion is current with some writers, that the extreme elevation to 
which water can be carried by siphons was unknown to the ancients, and 
that Heron, the most celebrated writer of antiquity upon these instru- 
ments, was not himself aware of its limitation to about 30 feet. It is not 
clear that Heron was thus ignorant; but if he were, it would only show 
that in this department of the arts he was no practical man. That ancient 
plumbers and pump-makers, who prepared and laid large siphons were 
aware of the limitation there can be no doubt, just as the same class of 
mechanics were in modern times with regard to pumps, before philosophers 
were informed of the fact or able to account for it. As however siphons 
for conveying water over hills and to great distances have always been 
of rare occurrence, (comparatively speaking,) it is not at all surprising that 
even some hydraulic engineers should have been thus ignorant with regard 
to them, although familiar with the extent to which water can be raised by 
atmospheric pumps. If some of these men have talked of conveying 
water by siphons over mountains, we never hear them speak of raising it 
to equal elevations through the suction pipes of pumps. Daily experience 
in applying the latter to various depths prevented them from falling into 
the error. 

Baptist Porta, in the X9th Book of his Natural Magic, speaks of raising 
Water by a siphon to die top of a high tower, and several old writers have 
the same conceit. This was in accordance with the ancient doctrine of the 
plcnists, who denied the possibility of a vacuum. They attributed the ascent 
of liquids through siphons to nature’s abhorrence of a void, and imagined 
the elevation to lie unlimited. But these men were philosophers, whose 
practical knowledge was confined to portable experiments; had they been 
working pump-makers they would have known better ; they would have 
become advocates for the opposite doctrine — vacuists. So Jong was the 
error of the plenists maintained, observes Switzer, “ that I have seen a 
book of Machines, written even in Queen Elizabeth’s time, by one Ward, 
an qngineer, who ventur’d to give a sketch of a high hill, and a house at the 
bottom or side, over which, by a vast extended syphon, the water was to 
be convey’d from one vale to another.” The author of the old treatise, 
entitled, ‘ Art and Nature,’ quoted at pp. 321, 375, was of the same dpi- 
nion. ” How to convey water over a mountain : this experiment is as easie 
to be performed as any of the former, and indeed after the same manner, 
for you must lay a pipe of lead over the mountain, with one end in the 
spring or water that you desire to convey, and the other end must lie 
somewhat lower; then open the pipe at the top of the mountain; stop 
both ends of the pipe, and with a tunnell fill the pipe full of water ; then 
close it up exactly that neither ayer nor water may come out thereat ; then 
unstop both the ends of the pipe, and the water will run continually, 
(p. 10.) Decaus appears to have been better informed, if we may judge 
from his remarks respecting the perpendicular length of pipes of atrrm- 
spheric pumps. In large engines, he recommends that they be not made 
over 20 feet; and including the working cylinders, he says, I am o 
opinion that it [the water] must not be constrained^ to rise more than thirty 
feet in height.” The second plate of his “Forcible Movements repre- 
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tlien be tne same as tbe sipbon for raising water which Gravesande 
tared in tbe second volume of his Philosophy, p. 39, plate 74. 
best of these devices are not only subject to derangement by the 
the cocks and valves, and want of care in opening and closing them 
-proper times, but they require almost as much attendance as would 
to raise the water directly from the spring. On this account various 
/ances have been pi’oposed to render them self-acting, 
ingenious device of this kind may be seen in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
, for 1747, p. 582. It is named a “lifting si/pJion.” Water from a 
' is received into an open cistern, from the bottom of which a pipe 
^ds to a perpendicular depth of 33 feet. The bore of this pipe is 
I and opened by two stop-cocks, one at its lower end and the other 
t.bie upper, or just below its junction with the cistern. A close 
I to receive the water raised is to be fixed at any required elevation, 
?cceedlng 30 feet above the cistern ; and from its bottom a pipe 
xids to within two inches of the bottom of the cistern. This pipe 
i.tutes the short leg of the siphon, and its upper orifice is covered by 
/e to prevent the water that ascends through it from returning. From 
ip of the close vessel a small or exhausting pipe proceeds down to 
>ne beneath the cistern and is connected to it below the upper cock. 
} united they may be considered as the long leg of the siphon, al- 
■rh water only descends through the lower branch and air through the 
v one. The apparatus for alternately opening and closing the cocks 
ta which the action of the machine depends) is somewhat similar in 
jiple to that represented at page 354. A bucket containing water is 
5rime mover ; a rope attached to it is passed twice round two rollers, 
a counterpoise is suspended from the other end of the rope. When 
bucket is partly filled it preponderates, and when it is emptied the 
iterpoise prevails ; hence an alternating movement is imparted to the 
jrs and to the plugs of the two cocks, as the shanks of these constitute 
axles of the rollers. 

. plan for making siphons of this description self-acting by means of 
vessels placed one over the other, and each provided with a siphon 
jvhich its contents may be discharged, was proposed by Mr. wm. 
36, in Nicholson’s Journal before referred to. 

M. Hachette has combined tbe ram 
of Montgolfier with the siphon, in order 
to discharge water from the apex of the 
latter : see tbe annexed figure. A the 
short leg and R the long or discharg- 
ing one. The upper end of each termi- 
nates in a close chamber within which 
two valves attached to a perpendicular 
rod are made to work. The upper 
valve closes an opening in the horizon- 
tal partition that separates the interior 
of the chamber from the air-vessel and 
jet pipe above. The seat of the lower 
valve is at the orifice of R. The dis- 
tance between tbe valves is such that 
when one is closed the other is open. 
Their movements are produced as in 
the ram; a ‘coiled spring keeps the 
upper one closed till the momentum of 
No. 270. RnmBipiion. the fluid in passing through the siphon 
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The taste of old landscape gardeners for fountains and cascades, ser- 
pentine stneams, and other “ pieces of water-works” although derived 
from the East, had its origin in nature. “Even as Paradise itself (says 
Switzer) must have been deemed an immodelled and imperfect plan, had 
it not been watered by the same Omnicient hand which first made it, so 
our gardens and fields, the nearest epitomy and resemblance to that happy 
place which is to be met with here below, cannot be said to he any way 
perfect, or capable of subsisting without it.” These men contemplating 
the world as a garden endeavored to copy it in miniature. They con- 
structed lawns for deer and reared diminutive forests for game — they 
formed lakes and stocked them with fish — walks were made on the margin 
of brooks, torrents fell from artificial mountains, and tiny streams wound 
their way through labyrinths of reeds and of sedge. Springs were seen 
bursting out of rocks rudely piled up, as if thrown together by nature, 
while aquatic birds sported in basins below. But they went further, for 
ascending jets were thrown up so as to resemble bundles of reeds, others 
were crested 'like wheat sheafs, or branched out like trees. Sometimes 
the streams were directed so as to form avenues and alcoves, as of chrystal, 
which when the sun shone produced a magical effect. Even hedges and 
borders of gardens were imitated. “ The hedge of water (says Evelyn) 
in forme of lattice-worke which the fontanier caused to ascend out of the 
earth by degrees exceedingly pleased and surprised me.” 

Giving the reins still more to their imaginations, these artists were hur- 
ried into singular puerilities. They made the fluid to spout from the sides 
of ships, the mouths of birds, and other incongruous figures. Swarms of 
heathen deities were also pressed into their service ; and not content with 
a Triton blowing water through his shell, or Neptune pouring it from an 
urn, figures of the latter were made to rise from the bottom of deep basins, 
and drawn by spouting dolphins and accompanied with Amphitrite and a 
legion of sea nymphs, sailed over his fluid domains to allay the tempest 
that called him up ! 

Old treatises on water-works are full of such things. In “ Art and 
Nature,” Neptune is figured “ riding on a whale, out of whose nostrils, as 
also out of Neptune’s trident the water may bee made to spin thorow small 
pin holes.” Other devices consisted of “divers forms and shapes of birds, 
beasts, or fishes ; dragons, swans, whales, flowers, and such like pretty 
conceits, having very small pin holes thorow them for the water to spin 
out at.” The 15th and 16th plates of Decaus’ Forcible Movements 
represent the mechanism of “ an engin by which Galatea is drawn upon 
the water by two dolphins, going in a right line and returning of herself, 
while a Cyclope plaies upon a flajolet.” And the 17th and 18th plates 
shew Neptune drawn by sea horses, preceded and followed by Tritons, 
sailing round a rock on which Amphitrite is reposing, and from which 
water is gushing forth. 

Fountains for supplying the inhabitants of iovms and cities are frequently 
mentioned in scripture, but it is difficult to discriminate between artificid 
ones and those that were natural. In the eaidy history of Rome some are 
mentioned. The news of the victory obtained over the Tarquins and the 
people of Latium was conveyed in an incredibly short time by two young 
men, said to have been Castor and Pollux, who were met “ at the fountain 
in the markct-placcf at which their horses foaming with sweat were drink- 
ing. (Plutarch in Paulus iEmilius.) Statues of Jupiter Pluvius, of the 
Egyptian god Canopus and others, were erected over fountains, the liquid 
issuing from different and sometimes from all parts of the bodies. On the 
day J ulius Cmsar was assassinated, he was implored by Calphurnia in 
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consequence of a dream, to remain at home Instead of meeting the sena 
tors according to appointment, a circumstance to which Shakefepeare thus 
alludes : — 

Decius. Most mighty Ccesar, let me know some cause, 

Lest I be laughed at when I tell them so. 

Ccesar. Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home ; 

She dreamt to-night she saw mij statua, 

Which liku a fountain, with a hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood, and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

Pliny (xxxi, 2.) speaks of a fountain from which water ran “ at many 
pipes.” From excavations made at Pompeii, it appears that in almost every 
street there was a fountain, and that bronze statues, through which the 
water issued were common. Several have been found — four or five are 
boys of beautiful workmanship ; the fluid issued from vases resting on their 
shoulders or held under their arms, and in some cases from masks. Paint- 
in o-s of elegant fountains, from which the water issued in perpendicular 
jets from vases, have also been discovered both at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

A circumstance mentioned by Suetonius in his Life of Claudius, the 
successor of Caligula, although not directly related to this part of our sub- 
ject, shows that Roman engineers were quite at home in devices analogous 
to those moving and musical statues, which two centuries ago were so 
common in European fountains. Previous to drawing off the waters of 
the lake Fucinus, the emperor exhibited a naval conflict, in which 19,000 
criminals were engaged against each other in two fleets. An immense 
multitude of spectators attended. Claudius presided dressed in a coat of 
mail, and with him was Agrippina in a mantle of cloth of gold. When 
the two fleets were ready to engage, a Triton of silver rose up in the midst 
of the lahe and, sounded the charge. 

Of modern street fountains many curious ones are to be seen in Italy, 
France and G-ermany, while descriptions of others, no longer extant, may 
be found in Misson, .Blainville, and other writers of the last century. Thirty 
folding plates, representing some of the most remarkable, are attached to 
Swltzei’’s Hydrostatics, A colossal statue of Jupiter Pluvius, in a singu- 
lar stooping position, was designed for a fountain at Tratolino, by John of 
Bologna. The extremities are of stone, but the trunk is formed of bricks 
overlaid with cement that has acquired the hardness of marble. A num- 
ber of apartments are constructed within it — one in the head is lighted 
through the eye-balls, which serve as windows. To add to the extraordi- 
nary effect, a kind of crown is formed by little jetteux that drop on the 
shoulders and trickle down the figure, shedding a sort of supernatural 
lustre when irradiated by the sun. One hand of the figure rests on the 
rock as if to support itself, while the other is placed on the head of a lion, 
from the mouth of which the principal stream issues. 

A fountain designed by Michael Angelo is described by Sir Henry 
Wotton as ‘ a matchless pattern,’ being ‘ the figure of a sturdy woman, wash- 
ing and winding linen clothes ; in which act she wrings out the water that 
made the fountain, which was a graceful and natural conceit in the arti- 
ficer, implying this rule that all designs of this kind should be proper.’ 

Of remarkable fountains at Nuremberg, Blainville has noticed several. 
Of one he observes, “ Its basin is an octagon in the middle of wblch stands 
a large brass pillar ; from its chapiters project six muzzles of lions, each 
of which spurts water into the air out of a twisted pipe. On the cornish 
are the six cardinal virtues, which squirt water from their breasts. On tl is 
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the abundance of water they poured forth, must have greatly contributed 
to the beauty and effect of the surrounding scenery. 


Two plenteous fountains tlie wliolo prospect crown’d ; 
This through the garden loads its streams around, 

Visits each plant and waters all the ground ; 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 

And thence its current on the town bestows. Ody. vii. 


Pope. 


Tbe younger Pliny’s doscription of his Tuscan villa contains the only 
detailed account extant of an ancient Roman garden. As might be sup- 
posed, fountains and jets d’oau frequently occur. Tlie front of tlic house 
faced the south and had several porticos. The terrace was embellislied 
with hedges of box, and the lawn overspread with the soft acanthus. At 
one end of the front portico a dining room opened on the terrace, and 
opposite the centre of the portico there was a small area shaded by four 
plane trees, " in the midst of wbioh a fountain rises, from whence the 
water running over the edges of a marble basin, gently refreshes the sur- 
rounding plane trees and tlie verdure underneath them.” In tlie same 
vicinity he describes ” a little fountain playing through several small pipes 
into a vase.” Speaking of the view from the front windows of a spacious 
chamber, he observes, they look ” upon a cascade, which entertains at once 
both the eye and the ear, for the water dashing from a great height foams 
over the marble basin that receives it below.” 

After mentiouiug bathing rooms and other apartments, walks, meadows, 
groves, trees, &g. Pliny continues— “ In one iplaco you have a little rriea- 
iii another the box is cut into a thousand different forms, sonuuinics 


low, 


into letters, expressing the name of the master, sometimes that of the artist; 
whilst hero and tluire little obelisks rise, intermixed alternate with fruit 
trees ; when on a sudden iu tho midst of this elegant regularity yon are 
surprised with au imitation of tho negligent beauties of rural nature. In 
tho centre is a spot surrounded with a knot of dwarf plane trees. Beyond 
these is a wall planted with tlio smooth and twining acanthus, where tho 
trees are also cut into a varitUy of names and shapes. At tlie upper end 
is an alcove of whil.ci tnarhUi shaded with vinos, supported by four small 
Carystinn pillars. From tbe bench [or triclinium, a species of coucli on 
which the Romans reclined to eat] tho water giisliitig tlirough several 
little, pipes, as if U loare pressed out Ity the weight of the persons who 
repose thernselve.s upon it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, whence it 
is received into u fine [xdialu.'d marble basin, so artfully contrived that it 
is always full without eviu* overflowing. When I sup hero this basin 
serves for a taltli^, the largest sort of dishes being placed round tbe margin, 
while! till! .smaller ones swim about in tho form of little vesseds and waier- 
fowls. Corresponding to this in a fountain which is incessantly emptying 
and filling; for the water which it throws to a groat lieight, fiilling hack 
into it, is by means of two optmiugs returned as fast as it is received." 
This must have been eitlier a modification of Heron’s fountain, (No. 163,) 
in whicli till! water would appear to bo returned, or some concealed force 
pump t.lirew it back. 

The practice of eating, and oven of sleeping, in gardens during the 
suuuuer months, has always lieeu inon; or less common in the East. In 
Solomon’s Song it Is obviously ulhulccl to. ” Thou that dwellost in tho 
garden, H,” that ” feedoth among tho lilies, in a fountain of gardens,” or 
rather a garden of fountains. Indeed a great part of tliis song seems to 
■refer to that season, (and anxiety for its apfiroach,) when tlie custom was 
for the wealthy to remove, like I’liiiy, to their country villas. It was very 
common with the rich (.Treoks and Ilornans, as well as with the Jews and 
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other Asiatics, “ when the winter was past, the rain over and gone ; when 
the flowers appeared on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds 
was come, and the voice of the turtle heard in the land ; when the fig tree 
put forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes gave a good 
smell” — to hie away to their villas, and in the figurative language of the 
East, to dwell in gardens and feed among lilies. The custom is based on 
some of the finest feelings of our nature, and it is on such occasions only 
that we can realize some of the most exquisite pleasures which our pro- 
genitors in Eden enjoyed. Motezuma, we are informed by Solis, took 
j^eculiar pleasure in supping in his gardens, in which were numerous foun 
tains and flowers “ of delightful variety and fragrance.” 

That the Jews had fountains in their gardens and often washed in the 
basins during the heats of summer, we learn from the accounts of Bath- 
sheba and Susannah. The fountains doubtless being shaded with foliage 
and trees like those mentioned by Pliny. 

Cato .the censor, that terrible scourge of the luxurious Homans, ren- 
dered himself generally obnoxious by the reformations he introduced. 
Among other measures, “ he cut off the pipes by which people conveyed 
water from the public fountains into their houses and gardens," probably 
on account of its excessive waste in ornamental water-works. Plutarch 
has quoted an epigram, from vvhich we learn that \he physiognomy of this 
celebrated man, like that of Socrates and Phocion, was not very pre- 
possessing. 

With eyes ho grey and hair so red, 

Willi tusks so Hharp and keen, 

Tliou’l fright the shades when thou art dead. 

And hell wont let thee in. Langhome's Trans 

To give an account of modern street and garden fountains w'ould be 
an enaiess task. Descriptions of the most remarkable, as those in the 
gardens of Frescati and Versailles, are too common to need repetition here. 
We shall therefore merely notice a few singular ones. 

There is no doubt that the general features and essential parts of ancient 
fancy water-works were preserved in those of modern Italy, whence they 
were, including water-organs, spread over the rest of Europe. A sketch 
of those in the gardens at Pratolino will give, says an old writer, a general 
idea of other Italian works of the kind. ‘‘Besides Tritons, Cupids, and 
other statues which on a sudden cover you with water, other streams 
issue from between rows of trees, &c. You are led into a grotto, of 
which the roof alone is said to have cost 30,000 ducats, being all of coral, 
mother of pearl, and other costly materials ; the walls are lined with the 
same, and the pilasters adorned with an organ, which by means of water 
plays several tunes. Hero your eyes are diverted with a great variety 
of moving figures : the god Pan strikes up a melodious tune with his 
mouth, at the sight of his mistress standing before him. In another grot, 
an angel carries a trumpet, puts it to his mouth, and gives you a tune upon 
it. In another, a clown carries a dish of water to a serpent , which lifts up 
its head and drinks it. Here you have a mill grinding olives — in another 
a paper mill with the hammers going. The grotto of Galatea, shows her 
coming out of a door in a sea chariot with two nymphs, and having sailed 
a while upon the* water she returns the way she came. In the basin is a 
large dolphin carrying a naked woman on his back, and swimming about 
with several other figures, all moving as if alive. In another place, you 
see a curious round table fit to receive fifteen guests, having a fountain 
placing in the midst, while other streams play between every two persons 
and supply them with water to cool their wine. The woman of Samaria 
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appears next, coming out of her house with two buckets, and having filled 
them, goes back the same way. Meantime you are diverted with smiths 
thumping, mills going, and birds chirping on trees — all which are set to 
work by the water." 

In Dr. H. Brown's Travels, (Lond. 1685,) are figures of one or two 
ancient fountains — one, in Carinthia, of the form of a dragon, from whose 
mouth the water issued. 

In the year 916, an embassy proceeded from Constantinople to Bagdad 
and was received with much pomp by the Caliph Moctader. “ In the 
midst of the great hall in which he gave audience to the ambassadors 
was a tree of massy gold, which had (amongst others) eighteen principal 
branches, whereon were birds of gold and silver, which clapped their 
wings, and warbled various notes.” — (Martigny's History of the Arabians, 

iii, 32k) 

Marco Paulo, in the 13th century, mentions a fountain in the gardens 
of the “ Old man of the Mountain,” which gave out wine, milk, and a 
mixture of honey and water. 

Rubriques, in the same century, saw a silver tree at the court of the 
Great Khan, which poured forth milk and wines of different kinds. At 
the foot were four lions, through each of which passed a tube. On the 
summit was the figure of an angol holding a trumpet, and which by some 
interior mechanism was made to sound. It was the work of a French 
goldsmith. 

This predilection for trees as ornaments for fountains and gardens seems 
to have been of a rnoro ancient date. The palm tree of brass, which was 
conseortued to Apollo by Nicias, and placed in a field or garden purchased 
by him, probably served for a fountain. It must have been of tniorrnons 
dimensions, since a fragment that wa.s blown off by a storm of wind, “ fall- 
ing upon a largo statue demolished it.” (Plutarch in Niciii.s.) The 
pedestal of this statue 1ms been discovered. A golden statuo of Ibdlns, 
Plutarch observes, was erected in tlie temple of Delphi on u pohn tree 
of brass, which had golden fruit. T’liero aro two other cidebrateil trees 
mentioned in history, hut rlieir usc.s are not indicated. Wo learn from 
Herodotus, vii, 27, tliat Pythius, a native of Lydia, presented Darius, with 
a plane tree oil gold. It was worth 5 j^ millions sterling according to Mont- 
faucon. The golden vine of Aristobolns was valued at 400 talents. It 
was carried through Rome in Pompey’s third triumph, and afterward 
deposited in the temple of Jtr[)it.er Capitolinus. Another one, which 
Alexander took at the sack of Tluibes, was preserved at Rome in the 
temple of Apollo in Pliny’s time. This author has a remark on the decay 
of die art of working brass, wbicli may here be noticed. Ho observes, 
m former times the artists worked t;o win fiayne and glory, “ but now as in 
all things else for gain atid Jwre. only,” (xxxiv, chap. 2.) 

One of the fountains at Versailles was in the form of an oak tree, from 
which the liquid was dispensed in all directions. (It is figured in one of 
the plates attached to Switzer’s work.) 

Among the garden water-works at Chatsworth were, “ 1. Neptune with 
his nyinplis, who seem to sport in the waters, let out by a cock in several 
columns, and falling upon sea-wee.dB ; 2. a pond wboro sea-horses con- 
tinually roll ; 3. a tree of cojiper, rt^semlding a willow, and by the turning 
of a cock every leaf drops wafer, which represents a shower; 4, a grove 
of cypress and a cascade with two sea nymphs at top with jars under 
their arms ; 5. at tho bottom of the cascade a pond with an artificial rose, 
through which by the turning of a cock the water ascends, and hangs in 
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the air in the figure of that flower ; 6. another pond with Mercury point- 
ing at the gods and throwing up water.” — Lond. Mag. 1752, p. 7. 

Bell, in his account of the Russian embassy to Ispahan, notices those in 
the gardens of the Scah. In front of the Hall of Audience was “ a large 
fountain of pure water, which springs upward in three pipes and falls 
into a basin filled with roses, jessamines, and many other fine flowers.” 

In one of the public gardens of Brussels, among other water- works was 
an hydraulic organ. — (Le Curieux Antiquaire, tome i, 175.) 

The old device of artificial music combined with fountains, is thus men- 
tioned in the 17th Proposition of Worcester’s Century of Inventions : — 
“ How to make upon the Thames a floating garden of pleasure, with trees, 
flowers, banqueting houses and fountains, stews for all kinds of fishes, a 
reserve for snow to keep wine in, delicate bathing places and the like ; 
with music made with mills, and all in the midst of the stream where it is 
most rapid. 

Fountains were often placed within ancient public buildings as well as 
near them. They were common appendages to temples, and the custom, 
as mentioned in our first book, is still retained by the Turks and other 
Asiatics. Henry Blount visited Adrianople in 1624, and in describing 
the mosque, says, there were “ tcfme conduits with cocks on the north 
side, and as many on the south for people to wash before divine ser- 
vice ; to which use also on the west side in the church-yard, are thirty or 
forty cocks under a fountain, so sumptuous, as excepting one at Palermo, 
I have not seen abetter in Christendome.” — (A Voyage into the Levant, 
Lond. 1638.) 

During hot weather, Augustus the Roman emperor slept (observes 
Suetonius) with his chamber doors open, “ and frequently in a portico with 
waters playing around him.” 

“In the middle of the square of the Coliseum is a pretty remarkable 
piece of antiquity, (says Blainville,) though very little minded by most 
people. Here stood anciently a beautiful fountain, adorned with the finest 
marbles and columns ; and on the top was a bronze statue of Jupiter, 
from which issued great plenty of water, as may be seen on the reverse 
of one of Titus’ medals. They called it Meta Sudans : meta, because it 
was made in the form of a goal ; and sudans, sweating, because of the 
water running from the several 'parts of the statue. This fountain was of 
great use both to the spectators and the gladiators in the amphitheatre to 
refresh themselves. Pope Alexander VII. caused it to be repaired, but 
since his time it has been entirely neglected.” — (Travels, vol. ii, 535.) 

The theatres of the Romans were fitted up with numerous concealed 
pipes tliat passed in evei’y direction along the walls, and were connected 
to cisterns of water or to machines for raising the latter. Certain parts of 
the pipes were very minutely perfoi’ated, and were so arranged that by 
turning one or more cocks, the liquid escaped from them and descended 
upon the audience in the form of dew or extremely fine rain. This effec- 
tually cooled the heated air, and must have been exceedingly refreshing 
to the immense multitudes, especially in such a climate as Italy. On 
some occasions the water was scented with the richest perfumes. Thus 
Hadrian, in honor of Trajan his father, commanded water impregnated 
with saffron and balsam to be sprinkled on the ijeopio at the theatres. 
The dining rooms of Nero’s golden house were ceiled in such a manner, 
that the attendants could make it rain either flowers or liquid perfumes. 
At one feast 100,000 crowns were expended in perfumed waters. Sue- 
tonius says they were discharged Ivova.'^ secret pipes'' The statues that 
adorned the interior of the theatres were made to sweat perfumes oVi the 
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audience. This was accomplished by making them hollow, drilling in 
them an infinite number of small holes, and connecting them by secret 
tubes to reservoirs of scented waters. The practice is alluded to by several 
authors, and among others by Lucan in the following passage : — 

As when mighty Rome’s spectators meet 
In the full theatre’s capacious seat; 

At once by secret pipes and channels fed 
Rich tinctures gush from every antique head 
At once, ten thousand saffron currents flow, 

And rain their odors on the crowd below. 

Sometimes rich people left by their wills sums of money to furnish 
these perfumes and the apparatus for dispersing them. An example is 
given by Maffei in his ‘ History of Ancient Amphitheatres.’ (Lond. 1730, 
p. 168.) A Roman lady bequeathed funds to celebrate a hunting of wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and she ordered that salientes should be made. 
This term Maffei understood to mean “ those hidden channels or pipes by 
which with wonderful artifice, [as is twice mentioned by Seneca,] they 
caused odoriferous liquid to spring up from the bottom to the lop of the 
amphitheatre, which then jetted and spread itself in the air like a very 
fine shower of rain.” 

The custom might be adopted with advantage in modern theatres : it 
would render visits to these crowded places more agreeable and less in- 
jurious to health. Why can’t the managers announce it in their “bills,” 
among other inducements, just as their predecessors did eighteen centuries 
since 'i One of the notices of a public entertainment in Pompeii has been 
found written on the walls of a bath in that city. It is in these words : — 
“ On occasion of the dedication of the baths, at the expense of Cneeus 
Alleius Nigidius Malus, there will be the chase of wild beasts, athletic 
contests, sprinfcUng of perfum.es, and an awning.” — (Pompeii, vol. i, 148.) 

Fountains for cooling the air should constitute part of the ordinary ap- 
pendages to churches, as much as apparatus for heating and lighting them. 
They should be considered by us, as they were by the ancients, essential to 
the health as well as comfort of large assemblies of people. They certainly 
are as necessary here, especially in the Southern states, as they were in 
southern Europe. Their construction is so simple, their modifications so 
various, their application so universal, and their effects so beneficial and 
cheap, that it is surprising they have not been introduced. We don’t see 
why a person might not be as innocently employed in pumping water 
during worship to supply a fountain or jet d’eau, as in pumping air into the 
pipes of an organ. But it is unnecessary, for where the fluid would not 
rise sufficiently high from public reservoirs or pipes that pass through the 
streets, it might be elevated into a reservoir in the roof the day previous 
to the sabbath. In this use of fountains ancient architects were clearly 
in advance of ours. 

The custom of cooling the air in private apartments is of great antiquity 
in Asia, and is still kept up in the dwellings of princes. See a plate 
in Generale Histoire, tome xiii, p. 311, representing a private apartment 
in the seraglio of one of the generals of Aurengzebe. An octagon basin 
with a handsome jet is in the centre of the room, with iirages of birds 
floating in the water. On the borders of the basin are trays with refresh- 
ments, and the company reclining around on carpets, much in the same 
manner in which Pliny represents himself and friends feasting around a 
fountain in his garden. 

Henry Blount describing one of the palaces at Cairo in 1624, observes, 
“ In the chiefe dining chamber, according to the capacitie of the rootne, is 
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made one or more richly gilt fountains, which through secret pipes sup- 
plies in the middle of the roome a daintie poole, which is so neatly kept, 
the water so cleare, as makes apparent the exquisite mosaik at the bot- 
tome. Herein are preserved fish which have often taken bread out of my 
’ hand.” 

Sometimes the jet is made to fall into basins filled with flowers, the 
odor of which is dispersed in the spray. Bell describes the hall of audi- 
ence at Ispahan as a most magnificent room, lined with mirrors of vai’ious 
sizes, the floor covered with carpets of silk interwoven with branches 
and foliage of gold and silver. In the centre were two basins in which 
several pipes spouted water that fell among roses and other flowers and 
produced a fine effect. Another fountain at the entrance threw the water 
so high that it fell like a thick rain or dew which concealed the Schah from 
those on the opposite side. 

See remarks on the introduction of portable fountains into jprivate dwel- 
lings at page 361. 



No. 271. Ancient fountain for oattic. 


That ancient farmers occasionally conveyed water through pipes into 
fields for the use of their stock, as is now sometimes done, appears from 
the above cut, from a basso relievo preserved in one of the museums at 
Rome. — (D’Agincourt’s History of the Fine Arts. Sculp. Plate I.) 

It has already been remarked, (pp. 163, 170,) that the old Me.xicans and 
Peruvians had fountains, from which the fluid issued through figures of 
snakes and crocodiles. 

There is reason to believe that three and four way-cocks were anciently 
employed in fountains ; they are to be found in the old water-works of 
Italy and France. — (See L’Art du Plombier in Arts et M^tieres, 4to. edit, 
p. 660, planche xiii.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Clbpsvdiije and Hydraulic Organs: Time measured by the sun — Obelisks — Dial in Syracuse 

Time measured in the night by slow matches, candles, &c. — Modes of announcing the hours — “ Jack of 
the clock” — Clepsydroe — ^Their curious origin in Egypt — Their variety — Used by the Siamese, Hindoos, 
Chinese, ifec. — Ancient hour-glasses — Indexes to water-clocks — Sand clocks in China — Musical clock of 

Plato Clock carried in triumph by Pompey — Clepsydra of Ctesibius — Clock presented to Charles V, 

Modern Clepsydrae — Hour-glasses in coffins — ^Dial of the Peruvians. Hydraulic Organs: Imperfectly 
described by Heron and Vitruvius — Plato, Archimedes, Plutarch, Pliny, Suetonius, St. Jerome — Organs 
sent from Constantinople to Popin — Water organs of Louis Debonnaire — A woman expired in ecstacies 
while liearing one play— Organs made by monks— Old Regal. 

CLEPSYDRiE and water organs are not strictly included in the general 
design of this volume ; but as they are ancient devices in which water 
performed an important part, and as they undoubtedly contributed to the 
improvement of hydraulic machinery, and moreover gave rise to clocks 
and watches, we were unwilling to omit them. 

Sun-dials were the earliest means employed to note the lapse of time. 
Country people in all ages have marked the passing hours by the shadow 
of a tree, a post, the corner of a house, or any other permanent object; 
these were natural gnomons, while the ground upon which their shadows 
were thrown served as dials. In cities, artificial objects were necessary; 
hence the obelisks of the Egyptians and other ancient people. These gno- 
mons were placed in open and conspicuous places for public convenience, 
and many of them from their great elevation threw their shadows to a 
considerable distance. Sometimes their pedestals formed magnificent 
buildings. When Dion, after delivering the Syracusans, spake to them 
on the tyranny of Dionysius, Plutarch says, he stood upon a lofty sun-dial 
erected by the tyrant : “ at first it was considered by the soothsayers a 
good omen that Dion, when he addressed the people, had under his feet 
the statch) edifice which Dionysius had erected ; but upon reflecting that 
this edifice on which be bad been declared general, was a sun-dial, they 
were apprehensive his present power might fall into speedy decline.” 
” The dial of Ahaz” seems to have been a public building of a similar 
description. The governors of provinces in China assemble on the ” time- 
telling towers” on public occasion. (Atlas Chinensis of Montanus, p. 594.) 
The Peruvians bad pillars erected for measuring time by the sun. Small 
dials were anciently made of brass or other metals and placed upon columns, 
or were attached to public buildings. Vitruvius has described several 
in bonk ix. of his Architecture, and among them one by Berosus the 
Chaldean. 

But dials are only serviceable while the sun shines. During cloudy 
weather and after sun-set they are useless ; other devices are therefore 
required to mark the fleeting hours. Of ancient conti-ivances for this pur- 
pose there were two whose action depended one upon fire and the other 
on water, viz : by burning slow matches, powder, or candles, and by 
water-clocks. The former were used by the Anglo-Saxons, (see p. 350,) 
and are still common in Japan, and probably other AsiatiO countries. 
NieuhofF, in his account of the Dutch embassy to China, says, the Chinese 
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have instruments to show the hour of the day which operate by fire and 
water. Those that depend upon fire “ are made of perfumed ashes.” 
(Ogilhy’s Trans. 1673, p. 159.) This is too vague to convey an idea of 
their construction ; but from Thunberg’s account of those he saw in Japan, 
we at once learn what they were. For the mensuration of time, observes 
that enlightened traveler, the Japanese use the bark of the skimmi (anise 
tree) finely powdered. A box, 12 inches long, being filled with ashes, 
small furrovs s are made in the ashes from one end of the box to the other, 
and so on backwards and forwards to a considerable number. In these 
furrows is strewed fine powder of skimmi bark, and divisions are made 
for the hours. The powder is ignited at one end of a groove, it consumes 
very slowly, and the hours are proclaimed by striking the bells of the 
temples. (Travels, hi, 228.) Time is also measured in Japan by burn- 
ing matches, twisted like ropes and divided by knots. When one of these 
after being lighted has burned down to a knot, and thereby denoted the 
lapse of a certain portion of time, an attendant announces it by a certain 
number of strokes on bells near their temples, if in the day time ; but in 
the night, by striking two pieces of wood against each other. — (Ibid. 88.) 

In all ancient devices, the passing hours were announced by men ap- 
pointed for the purpose, a custom still continued over all Asia. Sometimes 
It was done by the voice. Thus the Turks have an officer (with strong 
lung.s) on the top of every mosque who, stopping his ears with his fingers, 
proclaims with aloud voice the breo.kof day, noon, three in the afternoon, 
and twilight. Martial the Roman satirist, refers to a similar jiractice, iuicl 
Athenfflus mentions “ a mercenary hour-teller.” Allusions to the same 
custom are to bo found in the Bible — that which ye have spoken in 
closets “shall be proclaimed upon the house tops.” But the more general 
mode was that which is still so common in the East, viz. by striking a bell, 
drum, gong, or some other sonorous instrument, and distinguishing the 
different hours, as in our clocks, by the number of strokes. In modern ages 
in Europe before the striking parts of town clocks were invented, men 
struck the hour on a bell, and long after these officers were dispensed with 
figures of men were made as ornaments to perform the same duty. To 
these “ Jacks of the clock,” Shakespeare and other writers of his age often 
refer. Such clocks are still extant : the one attached to St. Dunstan’s 
church near Temple Bar, London, is often mentioned by writers of the 
last century, and we believe is still to be seen. 

Some authors attribute the invention of water-clocks to Ctesibius, and 
others suppose they were first used under the Ptolemies ; but both are 
mistakes ; they were doubtless greatly improved by the Alexandrian 
mathematician, and probably reached the acme of perfection under the 
successors of Alexander. In India, Egypt, Chaldea and China, clepsydrse 
date back beyond all records. They were known at an early period in 
Greece. Plutarch mentions them in his life of Alcibiades, who flourished 
in the fifth century B. C. when they were employed in the tribunals at 
Athens to measure the time to which the orators were limited in their 
addresses to the judges. Demosthenes and his great rival JEschines 
allude to this use of them. Plato had water-clocks, and to him was attri- 
buted their introduction into Greece. Plutarch in his Philosophy, observes, 
that Empedocles illustrated the act of respiration by “ a clepsidre water 
hoiJr-gla.ss.” (Opin. of Philos.) Julius Ctesar found the Britons in pos- 
session of them. Pliny (book vii, 60.) says, men announced with the voice 
the hours from the shadow of the sun, and that Scipio Nasica set up the first 
clepsydra “ to divide the hours of both day and night equally, by water 
distiliing and dropping out of one vessel into another.” 
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The ancients had various modifications of water-clocks, some were ex- 
ceedingly simple, and others elaborately constructed, and the forms and 
decorations wonderfully diversified ; but the principle was more or less 
the same in all, viz. water trickling through a minute channel from one 
vessel into another. The instruments were made of various materials 
from glass to gold, and of sizes differing, like modern clocks, from large 
ones permanently erected for public use to such as were carried in. the 
hand. 

Valerianus, who wrote in the 16th century, says the priests of Egypt 
divided the day into twelve hours, because the cynocephalus, a sacred ani- 
mal, was observed to make a violent noise at those times, and to void urine 
as often. Cicero mentions a tradition of Trismegistus observing the same 
thing. The Egyptians, therefore, ornamented their water-clocks with 
figures of apes, and some were of the form of those animals urinating ; 
hence it would seem that this singular people not only derived enemas 
from studying the habits of the ibis, but were led to cohstruct clepsydrae 
from noticing those of monkeys. 

As it is impossible to give anything like a history of these machines in 
this volume, wo shall notice a few only, but sufficient to give a general idea 
of their construction and variety. Sometimes an empty basin with a 
minute opening through its bottom was placed floating in a cistern of 
water; the fluid gradually entering filled it in an hour, half an hour, or 
some other determinate time. It was then emptied and allowed to swim 
as before ; as soon as it became filled, a gong or other instrument was 
sounded for the information of the public. 

“ The Siamese measure their time by a sort of water-clock, not like the 
clepsydra of old, wherein the water descended from above, but by forcing 
it upwards through a small hole in the bottom of a copper cup placed in 
a tub of water. When the water has sprung up so long that the cup is 
full, it sinks down, and those that stand by it, forthwith make a noise with 
basons, signifying that the hour is expired." (Ovington’s Voyage to Surat 
in 16S9, p. 281.) 

The glmrree al, or clepsydra of the Hindoos, consists of a thin brass cup 
having a liole in the bottom. “A large vessel is filled with water and this 
cup placed on the surface ; the water rises through the hole, and when it 
has reached a height marked by a lino previously adjusted, the watchman 
strikes the hour with a wooden mallet on a pan of bell metal." — (Sho- 
berl’s Hind, v, 157.) 

In other devices, time was measured by emptying the vessel. Valeria- 
nus observes, that the priests of Acanta, a town beyond the Nile, poured 
water every day into a vessel, by the dropping of which through a small 
hole tliey measured the hours. — (Harris’ Lex. Tech.) 

Hr. Fryer, who visited India in the 17th century, observed the Hin- 
doos measuring time “ by the dropping of water out of a brass basin.” — 
(Travels, 186.) 

It is obvious that by adapting the size of an opening in the bottom of a 
vessel, the entire contents of the latter might be made to flow out in a 
certain time and with tolerable accuracy ; but in refilling it great care 
was required to introduce precisely the same quantity. To accomplish 
this, both the vessel and receiver were closed on all sides and connected 
together, so that when the proper quantity of fluid was once introduced, 
it could neither escape by leakage or evaporation. Both vessels were 
shaped like a pear and vmiied at the smaller ends, through which the passage 
for the fluid was made ; and sometimes sand was used instead of water. 
Hence the hour-glass of modern days, the only modification of ancient 
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clepsydrse which tnodern nations continue to use. Nieuhoff observes of 
Chinese water-clocks, “ they bear a resemblance to some great hour- 
glasses in shape and he says, in several sand was used instead of water. 
On an ancient bas-relief at Rome, representing the marriage of Thetis and 
Pelens, Morpheus holds an hour-glass ; and from Athenseus we learn that 
the ancients carried portable ones about with them somewhat as we do 
watches. 

In another variety of clepsydrae, the sides of the vessel from which the 
fluid escaped were graduated, somewhat like chemists’ measuring glasses, 
and the hours announced as the descending surface of the fluid reached 
the marks. If the vessel was of a cylindrical or cubical figure the distance 
between the marks was not uniform, because the water escaped fastest at 
first, in consequence of the greater pressure of the column over the orifice, 
which pressure constantly diminished with the efflux ; the surface of the 
fluid could not therefore descend through equal spaces in equal times. 
When such formed vessels were used, the relative distances of the marks 
were probably determined by experiment, although they might have been 
by calculation. Sometimes the vessels were funnel-shaped, the angle of 
their sides being so adjusted that an equal distance could be preserved 
between the marks — unequal quantities of the fluid escaping in equal 
times. These instruments were generally made of glass, and a cork or 
some floating image, to which a needle was secured, pointed out the hour 
as the water sunk. Pancirollus says, tho small holes were edged with 

In some clepsydrae the fluid was received into a separate vessel to raise 
a floating image that pointed as an index to the hours. Sometimes a boy 
with a rod. Time with his scythe, and Death with a dart. In this variety 
of the instrument, it was desirable that the quantity of fluid discharged into 
the vessel should be uniform at all times ; and to effect this, the floating 
siphon, No. 239, was sometimes used." Such we presume was the clepsydra 
of Orontes, which was made “ in the form of a small ship floating on the 
water, and which emptied itself by means of a siphon placed in the middle 
of it.” Dr. Harris, not aware of the property of a floating siphon, could 
not perceive how the hours were made equal by this contrivance, which, 
he observes, Orontes devised to remedy the unequal flow of water from 
an open vessel. — {Lex. Tech.) 

Nieuhoff noticing the numerous towns in China, upon the greater part 
of which, he observes, were clepsydrae, says, “ upon the clock-house tur- 
rets stands an instrument which shows the hour of the day by means of 
water, which running from one vessel into another raises a hoard, upon 
which is portrayed a mark for the lime of day ; and you are to observe, 
there is always a person to notice the time, who evei-y hour signifies the 
same to the people by beating upon a drum, and hanging out a board with 
the hour writ upon it in large letters,” (Ogilby, Trans, 196.) Montanus 
says these letters were “ a foot and a half long.” See also Purchas’Pil- 
grimage, 499. 

In another class of ancient clepsydree, the water dropped upon an over- 
shot wheel, which turned an index in the centre of a circle, round which 
the hours were marked ; hence our clock and watch dials. “ The Chinese 
have other instruments to know the hour of the day, being somewhat like 
our clocks with wheels, and they are made to turn with sand as mill- 
wheels are with water.” (Nieuhoff.) At last solid weights were intro- 
duced in place of water, and by means of cords gave motion to the index, 
and thus opened the way still more for the introduction of modern clocks. 

It would appear from the description of clepsydras by Vitruvius and 
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other writers, that the ancients liacl carried these machines to very great 
perfection ; and as regards ornament, they probably excelled many of 
our mantel time pieces. They were even combined with music. Thus 
Plato had one that, during the night, when the index of the dial could not 
be seen, announced the time by playing upon flutes. Athenasus also con- 
structed one that indicated the hours by sounds, produced by the com- 
pression and expulsion of air b^y water-~the same principle as Plato's. 
Petrarch in enumerating the spoils of Asia which Pompey exhibited at 
his third triumph, besides cups, chests and beds of gold, a mountain of the 
same metal, with statues of harts, lions and other beasts ; trees, and all 
kinds of fruits formed of pearls suspended from golden branches, &c. 
continues, "Of the same substance, there was a clocke, so cunningly 
wrought that the woorkmanshyp excelled the atuffe, and which conti- 
nually moved and turned about — a right woonderfull and strange sight.” 
— ("Phiaicke against Fortune,” translated by T. Tsvyne. Lond. 1579, 
F. 120.) 

The want of uniformity in tho going of ancient water-clocks was noticed 
by Seneca, and compared to the differoncos of opinions entertained by 
philosophers ; and Charles V. after shedding rivers of blood to make men 
believe tho dogmas ho wished to irapoao, amused himself in his retire- 
ment in tho construction of watches, and was surprised that he could not 
make two go alike. 

No. 272 represents ono of the improved cloj^sydrte of Ctesibius,'^ from 
Perrault’s Translation of Vitruvius.’’ It presents several interesting par- 
ticulars redating to tho state of thp useful arts upwards of twenty centuries 
ago, and is better calculated to im[')art inft>rmation to mechanics respect- 
ing the ingenuity, and oven tho workshops and tools, of their ancient 
brethren, than reams of letter-press, .Besides carving, turning, found- 
ing, &c. &c. — it shows tho practical apjdication of water to move over- 
shot wheels — tho art of transmitting motion and of changing its direction 
by toothed wheels — it exhibits tho same principle of measuring time as 
practised by our clock and watch-makers, viz. by proportioning the num- 
l)er of teeth on wheels to tliosii on tho pinions between which tlicy work. 
Th(! application of the siplion I.s also interesting, being the same as is used’ 
to illustrate tho action oi intermitting springs. 'Upon this instrument tho 
renewal of tho diurnal inov(uuoiits oi' tho machinery depended : its effect 
being sltnilar to that of winding up an ordinary clock. 

This clopsydra consisted t)f a cylindrical column placed on a square 
pGdo.stal, within which tho mechanism was concealed. The hours for 
i)oth day and night were marked upon the column; their inequality at 
diiforout seasons being measured l)y iino<jua] distances botwoon tlie curved 
lines and by the revolution of tho column rf)und its axis once a year. On 
the pedo.stal arc seen the figures of two ])oy.s, one of which was immove- 
able, but the other rose and pointed nut the different hours with Ins wand. 
"Water (supplied from some ro.sorvoir by a ooncoaled pipe) continually 
dropped from tho eyes of tiui figure on tho loft, and falling into a dish 
was conveyed, by a horizontal chaunol, .under the feet of the other figure, 
wiioro it trickled into a doop vessel, or large vertical tube, whoso lower 
end was closed. In this Lubo a float was made to rise and fall with tho 
water, and being attached to tho feet of tho figure with tho wand caused 
it to rise also, and thus to indicate the lapse of time. At tho end of 24 


* Tbnro wns another ancient philosopher of the same name, Ctesibiua of Chalcis. 

^ In Barbnro’s Vitruvius, Venice, 1567, there are figures of two others equally inge- 
nious, butratlier more complex. 
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hours the tube -would be filled ^ 

It was the, that the siphon came into p^. 'CUthel f “i“™d 

4 m the cut was connected to the lower part 

of the tube that contained the float, and its 
bend reached as high as the upper end of 

?f, tlScfore was 

tuil the siphon would be charged, and the 
contents of the tube discharged by it into 
one of the buckets of the. wheel. The fiemre 
with the wand would then descend, havino- 
nothing to support it. The wheel having 
SIX buckets only, performed a revolution in 
SIX days. To its a.xis was secured a pinion of 
SIX teeth that worked into a wheel with sixty, 
and on the shaft of this wheel a pinion of 
ten^ teeth drove a wheel of sixty-one teeth, 
which last wheel by its axis turned the 
column round once in 365 days. 

As the accuracy of such a clock depended 
upon the size of the orifices in the weeping 
figure, whence the water escaped, to pre- 
■vent their enlargement by the friction of the 
liquid, Ctesibius bushed them with jewels. 

About the year 807, the Caliph Haroun 
sent some valuable presents to Charlemagne, 
and among them a water-clock, which struck 
the hours by means of twelve little brass 
balls falling on a bell of the same metah 
There were also twelve figures of soldiers, 
which at the end of each hour opened and 
shut doors according to the number of the 
hour. — (Martigny’s Hist. Arabians, iii. 92.) 

There is avery simple clepsydrainKircher’s 
Mundus Subterraneus, tom. i, 167. M. Amon- 
tons devised another. Mem. Acad. Science, 
A. D. 1699, p.51. See also Phil. Trans, vol. xlv, 
p. 171, and Fludd’s Simla. Decaus has given 
a clepsydra in the fifth plate of his Forcible 
N0.m Clepsydra by ctesibiua. Movements. A water pendulum is figured 

in Ozanam s Recreations, p. 38S. 

Hour-glasses were formerly placed in coffins and buried with the corpse, 
probably as symbols of mortality — the sands of life having run out. See 
Grent. Mag. vol. xvi, 646, and xvii, 264. Lamps found in ancient sepul- 
chres were possibly interred with the same view — to indicate the lamp 
of life having become exiinguished, 

Q-arcilasso mentions a dial by which the Peruvians ascertained the rime 
when the sun entered the equinox : whether these people or the Mexmans 
had water-clocks we have not been able to ascertain. 

UydravMc Orgmis do not appear to be of so high antiquity as clepsydras, 
but their origin is equally uncertain. Perhaps they were derived from 
musical water-clocks. 

The first organs were probably nothing more than simple combinations 
of flutes, pipes, and other primitive wind instruments. What the cir- 
cumstances were that led to the idea of uniting a number of these and 
supplying them with wind from bellows instead of the mouth can hardly be 
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baff-pipes, and tbe second the 

conjectured. The first step was p bly^ instruments instead 

addition of keys or tubes, were formed of metal; and 

of being made of reeds ^er M u increased until organs became the 
their number, variety and consequently the most esteemed ot 

tnost powerful and xnentioned in the Bible were probably 

all musical machines. Th J ^ The ancients dmded theirs 

portable ones, L/ Wic, or wind and water orpns. 

Fnto two classes^»«ft^ supplymg the wm(f-m 

The difference while in the other bellows were worked 

one it was by means of water, wnue 

by men- , . ^ --oug -wrays in ancient hydraulic organs. 

Vater was employed w various y ^ respvoir, as m 

1. By fallhig through a pipe, it c furnished 

the trombe or" showp fellows. No According to l^iroher, it was then 
the air but forced it through the pipes^.^^ peripheries 

discharged on a ^'“wWoS fa^LTed the keys of the instrument, a. in the 

3™ torrel orga"- , „„„ „„ overshot wheel, and by eranks and levers 

2. It was discharged _ This may seem strange to some readers, 

n^orely worked -thesSuments were'often of enormous 

bne i/mustho ramamboredAat Aeset ^ ..So»„s, had orgen. 

dimensions. Even . mfm” to work the bellows, 

that required “seventy strong men^^^^ oistom, into 

3. Sometimes water was J . air-chamber was inverted. The au 

which a smaller one eonsnmnng * J f^ws into the latter, and dts- 
was then forced by ”4^' ‘ *o outer vessel, wbure its constant 

piaoing the water “ organ.-Seo No. 110, and p. 245. 

PTMortfroiW^later or »»-,Xws.“ mliA 

temples. Uon'tom of ancient organs that have come down 

The details of the i'^by Vitr^ius and Heron is obscure, 

are very Imperfect. admit that the construction was 

'"The eatiiest di.dnet 

" SfT Jf hydraulic 7“^;’ “t/rveiy'’ e'llSe 
maS. ' D^ar’has C^irmdTome of Heron's devices for produe.ug 

music by water. ^ , Thocion, after observing that their 

Plutarch in comparing Cato ^ i^ ^ ^ humanity, and their valor 

severity of manners was equally and the same 

with caution ; that they ^ abhorrence of every thing t-ase and 
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water-organ. The elder Pliny refers to them in book ix. cap. 8. Speak- 
mg or dolphins, he observes, they are fond of music, especially “ the sound 
of the water instrument, or such kind of pipes.” We noticed pajxe 245 
a representation of an hydraulic organ on a medal of Valentiman^ The 
silver Triton, mentioned in the chapter on Fountains, that by machmery 
was made to rise out of the lake and sound a trumpet, may be considered 
a modification of these instruments, and so may the whistling clock of 
Athenseus mentioned in the last one. 

Suetonius, in his Life of Nero, mentions an hydraulic organ which that 
emperor took particular pleasure in. It must have been a magnificent 
affair, since even Nero deemed it of sufficient importance to form the 
principal object vowed by him, when the empire was in danger from the 
rebellion of Vindex. Inviting some of the chief Romans to a consultation 
on public affairs, “ he entertained them the rest of the day with an organ 
of a new kind, and showing them the several parts of the invention, and 
discoursing about the nature and difficulty of the instrument, be told them 
he designed to introduce it upon the theatre, if Vindex would permit him.” 
In this passage Suetonius does not state that the machine was a waier- 
organ ; but in a subsequent one he observes, — “ Towards the close of 
Nero’s life, he publicly vowed that if the empire was secured to him (by 
overcoming the rebels) be would bring out at the games, for his obtaining 
the victory, a water-organ, a chorus of flutes and bag-pipes,” &c. 

The author of a letter, attributed to St. Jerome, speaks of a large organ at 
Jerusalem, the sounds of which could be heard at the distance of a thousand 
paces, or to the Mount of Olives. It consisted of two elephant skins, or 
ratlier perhaps resembled two of those animals. There were twelve large 
bellows and fifteen brass pipes. The two animals were said to represent 
the Old and New Testaments — the pipes the patriarchs and prophets, and 
the bellows the twelve apostles. The particulars of its construction are 
not known. 

Organs were used more or less throughout the dark ages, during which 
several wore brought into Europe from the East. 

In 757, the Greek emperor Constantine sent two organs to Pepin, king 
of Franco. Mezeray says, they were the first seen in that country. 
Another was sent from Constantinople to Charlemagne in 812; but nothing 
is known of their construction, except that the last imitated the sounds of 
thunder, the lyre and cymbal. 

In the ninth century, Louis Debonnaire had a water-organ made for his 
palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, by a Venetian priest named George. Another 
organ, in which water is supposed not to have been employed, he erected 
in one of the churches of that city, and its sounds are said to have been so 
ravishing, that a woman died in ecstacy under their influence. -(See Pre- 
face to L’Avt du Facteur D'Orgues ; Arts et Metleres, folio edit. 1778.) 

At page 401, wo mentioned an organ made by Gerbert, in which steam 

was employed instead of air. j i* u j 

We find, says Foabroke, organa with pipes of box-wood, of gold, and 
organs of alabaster and glass ; and some played on with warm 

Brass pipes and bellows are mentioned by William of Malmsbury. e 

monks of Italy, of the orders devoted to manual labor, applied t erase ves 
to the fabrication of organs ; and in the tenth century, a maker was sent 
into France, whence they insensibly spread over all the westera c urc es. 

Of modern hydraulic organs it is unnecessary to enlarge, beveral have 
been noticed in the chapter on Fountains, 

extinct. See Kircher’s Musurgid Universalis Fludd s S*mia, Decaus 
Forcible Movements : Misson, Blainville, Breval, and Keysler s i ravels. 
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The old Regal, a diminutive species of organ, still used in some parts 
of Europe, was sometimes acted on by water ; at least so it would seem 
from a remark, of Lord Bacon in his Sylva. Speaking of music, he par- 
ticularizes the tones from the percussion of metals, as in bells — of air, as 
in the voice while singing, in whistles, organs, and stringed instruments— 
“ and of water, as in the nightingale pipes of regalh, or organs, and other 
hydraulics, which the ancients had, and Nero did so much esteeme, but 
are now lost/’ — Gent, ii, 102, 


CHAPTER IX. 

Shsbt Lead.- Lead early kRown— Roman pig lead— Ancient uses of lead— Leaden and iron coffiiia— 
Casting sheet lead— Solder— Leaden books— Roofs covered with load— Invention of rolled lead— Lead 
sheathing. Leaden Pipes : Of great antiquity — ^>Iade from slusct load by the Romans— Ordinance of 
Justinian — Leaden pipes in Spain in the ninth century — Damascus — Leather pipes — Modern iron pipes 
— Invention of cast leaden pipes — Another plan in France — Joints united without solder — Invention of 
drawn leaden pipes — Burr’S mode oP making leaden pipes— Antiquity ofwinJow lead— Water injured 
bypassing through leaden pipes— Tinned pipes. Valves r Their untiquity and variety— Nuremberg 
engineers. Cooks: Of great variety and matorials in ancient times— Horopollo— Cocks attached to the 
laver of brass and the broaon sea— Also to golden and silver cisterns in tlic temple at Delphi- Found ia 
Japanese baths— Figure of an ancient bronzo cock— Superior in its construction to modern ones— Cock 
from a Roman fountain — Numbers found nt Pompeii— Silver pipes and cocks in Roman baths— Golden 
and silver pipes and cocks iu Peruvian baths— Sliding cocks by the author. Wader-Closets. (X 
ancient date — Common in the East. Traps for drains, i&c. 

A FEW subordinate inventions, but such as are of some importance In 
practical hydraulics have been reserved for this chapter, viz : sheet lead, 
pipes, valves and cocks, water-closets and traps. 

Lead was probably worked before any other metal.. Its ores abound 
in most countries, and frequently reach to the surface ; they are easily 
reduced ; the metal fuses at a low temperature j it is soft and exceedingly 
plastic. Lead is mentioned as common at the tiryie of the Exodus. It 
was among the spoils taken by the Israelites from the Mkliankes, and 
articles made of it were ordered to be melted up. The Phenicians ex- 
ported tin and lead from .Britain. Both are enumerated in the graphic 
account of die commerce of Tyre, in the 27th chapter of Ezekiel. The 
Romans worked lead mines in France, Spain and Britain ; Pliny says, 
those in the former countries were deep and the metal procured vvith 
difSculty; but in Britain it was abundant, and “runneth ebb in the uppers 
most coat of the ground'.’’ Several Ronnan mining' toots and pigs of lead 
have-been found in England. In 1741, two pigs were dug up in York- 
shire. Their form was similar to that in which the Missouri lead is cast, 
but more than twice the weight. Each weighed 150 lb. and was inscribed 
in raised letters with the name of the reigning emperor, Eomitian. — (Phil. 
Trans. Abrid. ix, 420.) 

The uses to which lead was put by the ancients were much the same as 
at present. The fishermen of Egypt sunk their nets with it just as ours 
do. A portion of a net with “ sinkers” attached is preserved in the Berlin 
Museum. Leaden statues are ancient. There was one of Mamarius at 
Rome, They probably preceded those of bronze, and perhaps formed 
part of the spoil of the Midianites mentioned above. The Romans had 
leaden coffins ; a device adopted more or less in all ages. Double leadea 
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coffins (observes Fosbroke) occur in the Anglo-Saxon era, not made of 
plain lead, but folded in a very curious and handsome manner. For the 
mode of making coffins and their singular forms, consult L’Art du Plom- 
bier. Arts et Metieres, tome xiii, a Neuchatel, 1781.® 

The art of casting lead into sheets on beds of sand, as now practised by 
plumben^ is of immense antiquity. The terraces of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
hanging gardens were covered with sheets of lead soldered together, to 
retain moisture in the soil. The composition of ancient solder for lead, 
we know from Pliny, was the same as ours. It is uncertain whether the 
art of uniting lead by “ burning,” that is, by fusing two edges together 
(without solder) was known. Pliny says, “ two pieces of lead cannot 
possibly be soldered without tin glass.” Either therefore the ancients 
had not the art of “burning” pieces of lead together, or Pliny was not 
aware of it. 

Tablets of lead were anciently used to write on. Job alludes to them. 
Books composed of leaden leaves are figured by Montfaucon, To such 
tablets, we presume, Pliny refers, when he speaks of lead “ driven with 
the hammer into thin plates and leaves.” — (Nat. Hist, xxxiv, 17.) 

The employment of sheet lead as a covering for roofs ascends to the 
earliest ages in the East. It is still extensively used there, Tavernier, 
in speaking of the mosques at Aleppo, says their domes were covered 
with lead, and so was the roof of the great hall of the Divan at Constanti- 
nople. He mentions an inn or caravansary, the roof of which whs covered 
with the samo meul. Henry Blount, who traveled in Egypt and Turkey 
in 1634, found the roofs of the mosques and seraglios at Adriano plo covered 
with lead. Count Caylus mentions ancient sheet lead half a line thick 
taken from the inner dome of the Pantheon. Grregory of Tours describes 
an old temple of the Gauls, whicli was extant in the time of the Emperor 
Valerian, and bad a leadon roof. (Montfauc. Supp.) Paulinas built a 
church at CiU.arick, Eng. which was burnt by the Pagans ; be built another 
of wood, which was the mother church of British Christianity, “ and en- 
closed the whole Imilding with a covering of lead.” The churches and 
castles of Europe in the middle ages were almost uniformly covered with 
this metal. In a statute passed in the fourth year of Edward I. of Eng- 
land, (A. 1). 1276,) to ascertain the value of real estate, commissioners 
were appointed to visit “ castles, and also other buildings compassed about 
with ditches [to determine] what the walls, buildings, timber, stone, lead, 
and other manner of covering is worth.” — (Statutes at large.) 

Leaden seals on woolen cloth were used in Henry IV.'s reign. 

It is uncertain whether the ancients were acquainted with the process 
of forming lead into sheets by passing it between rollers. If they were, 
the art, like many others, became lost, and was not revived till the 17th 
century. A close examination of specimens of ancient sheet lead might 
determine the question. 

Rolling or “ milling” of lend was invented by Mr. Thos. Hale, in 1670, 
about wliich time the first mill was erected at Deptford. The inventor 
met with violent opposition from shipwrights, because the lead, from its 
smooth surface, uniformity of thickness, and low price, began to be gene- 
rally adopted for sbeathing vessels, in place of the old wooden and leather 
sheathing. And as it was used also for gutters and roofs of houses, “ tlie 


* About twenty yoara ago iron coffins wore introduced in England and secured by 
patent; but tlioy were not then by any means a new thing under the ^un : for the Par- 
seea oCIndiafor ages buried their dead in them. “ Cea idolatres adorent le feu coniine 
uno divinit6, considerunt le bois oomme _aa viande ; d’mi 11 yient qu’Hs ne metteiit pas 
tears tnorts dans les cerciieils do bois, mais defer." — (C. Antiqnaire, Hi. 846.) 
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plumbers were as industrious as the shipwrights to decry the lead;” but 
finding their opposition in a great measure fruitless, “ some of them now 
began to cry it up, and have set up engines to mill it themselves.” — 
(Collier’s Diet. Art. England.) 

A paper in the Phil. Transactions, 1674, erroneously attributes the in- 
vention to Sir Philip Howard and Major Watson. These gentlemen wore 
associated with Hale in the patent, and merely contributed their in- 
fluence to introduce the new manufacture, especially to shoatlio the pub- 
lic ships. (Abrid. i, 596.) The large ship built by Archimedes was 
sheathed with lead. 

Pxi>ES for the conveyance of water have been made of earthenware, 
stone, wood and leather, but more generally of load and copper. Leaden 
2npes extend back to the dawn of history. They were more or less com- 
mon in all the celebrated nations of old. In the old cities of Asia, Egypt, 
Greece, Syria, &c. they were employed to convey water whercjver the 
pressure was too great to be sustained by those of earthenware. The 
same practice is still followed : thus in Alo[)p(), both leaden pipes, and 
those of stoneware are used, and in all probability just as they wore when 
this city was known to the Greeks as Borcca, and to the Jews in David's 
time as Zobah. Archimedes used pipes of lead, to distribute water 
by engines in the large ship built for Hioro ; and tlio same kind were 
doubtless employed in conveying water to the different terraces of the 
famous gardens of Babylon. The great elevation to which the fluid was 
raised would render earthenware or wooden pipes entirely inapplicable. 

We have no information respecting the mode of making leadem pipes 
previous to the Roman era ; but as that people adopted the arts aiul cus- 
toms of older nations, we may be assured that their tubes, as wxdl as their 
pumps and other engines, wore mere coixios of those made by the plumbers 
of Babylon and Athens, Egypt and Tyro. All ancient pipes yet dis- 
covered are said to have been made from sheet lead ; viz ; strips of suffi- 
cient width folded into tubes and the edges united by solder. Wo learn 
from Vitruvius that Roman plumbers generally made them in ten feet 
lengths, the thickness of the metal being proportioned to their boro, accord- 
ing to a rule which he gives in hook viii, cap. 7. of Ids Architecture. 
Large quantities of Roman leaden pipes have been found in difforont parts 
of Europe, varying in their bore from one to twelve inches. Some of 
them are very irregularly formed, their section being rather egg-shaped 
than circular. Montfaucon has engraved several specimens. On largo ones 
belonging to the public, the name of the consul under whom tiiey were 
laid was cast upon them, Othoi-s that supplied the baths of wealthy indi- 
viduals have the owners’ names; and sometimes the maker’s name was 
cast on them. Of small leaden pipes, Frontinus rnontlons 13,594 of one 
inch bore tliat drew water from one of the aqueducts. I’ompeii was hut 
a small provincial town, of which not more than one-third has been ex- 
plored, and yet a great many tons of pipes have been found. The con- 
sumption of lead for pipes must have l>oon onormou.s in ohl Romo, not 
only from their great number, hut on account of the largo dimensions of 
the principal ones. Pliny might well observe, “ Lead is much used with 
us for sheets to make conduit pipes.” — (xxxiv, cap. 17.) 

An ordinance of Justinian respecting a bagnio erected at Constantinople 
by one of the dignitaries of the empire is extant : ” Our imperial will and 
])leasure is, that the leaden jnpes conducting the water to the Achillean 
bagnio, contrived by your wisdom, and purchased by your munificence, 
be under the same regulations and management as have been 8,ppointed 
'n the like cases ; and that the said pipes shall only supply such bagnios 
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and nympliosa as you sliall think fit,” &c. Constantinople has for ages 
been supplied with water through leaden pipes. The Sou-terazi or water 
towers, are mere contrivances to facilitate the ascent and descent of the 
fluid through pipes. 

Leaden pipes have been uninterruptedly employed in some or other of 
European cities since the fall of the empire. In the middle of the ninth 
century water was conveyed by them to supply Cordorva, in Spain, under 
the Caliph Abdulrahman II. who also caused that city to be paved. This 
is the oldest pavement on record in modern cities. Benjamin of Tudela, 
who visited Damascus in the 12th century, says, the river Pliarpar (see 
2 Kings, chap, v,) slideth by and watereth the gardens ; “ but Ahana is 
more familiar and entereth the citie, yea, by helpe of art in conduits [pipes] 
visiteth their private houses.” — (Purchas’ Pilgrim.) 

The ancient Inhabitants of the island Arados ingeniously obtained fresh 
water from the bottom of the sea. They sunk down over the spring a 
large boll of lead, to the upper part of which was attached a pipe of leather 
that convoyed the fluid to the surface. — (Pliny, v, 31.) 

Some of the Roman earthenware pipes were made to screw into each 
other. Old leaden pipes laid, A. D. 1236, to supply London, are men- 
tioned at page 294. Most modern pipes of large bore are now made 
of cast iron. The largest sizes now laying to supply this city, are nine 
feet In length, throe feet Internal diameter, and weigh from 3500 to 3800 
pounds. 

The first improvement on the ancient mode of making leaden pipes was 
matured in England in IvISO. It consisted in casting them complete in 
short lengths, in molds placed in a perpendicular position. After a number 
wer(5 ca.st, they were united to each other in a separate mold, by pouring 
hot metal ov<n' the ends until they run together. The device for “ burn- 
ing'’ or molting the ends was exceedingly ingenious, and such pipes are 
still miide to somt; c.xtcnt in Europe, In the 30th year of Plenry VIII. 
(oljservos Baker in his Chronicles of the Kings of England,) “ the manner 
of casting ])l|)es of lead for conveyance of water under ground without 
using of soder, was first invented liy Robert Bimcke, clerk, one of the 
king’s clia[)lainH, a profitalilo invention ; for by this, two men and a boy 
will do more in ono clay, thou could have been done before by many men 
in many days. Robert Cooper, goldsmith, was the first that made the 
instruments and put tins invention in practice.” — (Edit, of 1665, p, 317.) 

Five years afterwards, Ralph Hage and Peter Bawde made the first 
articles of ironin EnglancJ. — (Ibid.) 

In the rengn of PIcriry TV. of France, a native of St, Germain, devisea 
another mode of casting pipes and burning them together. The mold was 
used iu a horizontal position, and the metal poured in at one end. When 
a pipe was c.ast, it was not drawn entirely out of the mold, but one or two 
inches were U'.ft near tlin spout where the metal entered, so that when 
another length was cast, the hot metal running over the end of the pre- 
vious pipci fused it, and both became as one. The tube was then drawn 
nearly out atid anotluw one cast and united to it in like manner, and so 
on tiil any reciuircd length was attained. — (See Planche, vii. L'Art du 
PIoml)U‘r in Arts et Mdtiercs.) 

Soni(‘tirn(‘s pipes formed of sheet lead have their seams united by 
” burning.” A strif) of pasteboard is packed against the inside of the 
scam, and the tube (if small) filled with sand ; the edges are then melted 
witli a soKIm-ing iron, and the deficiency macle up with a bar of lead, in 
the same; ’way as when a bar of solder is used. The old mode of burning 
these seam.s was by pouring hot lead upon them, and generally a projec- 
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tion of metal was left along tlie seam. The ancient pipes figured by 
Montfaucon have a similar projection. 

The plan of drawing leaden pipes through dies like hollow wire was 
first pi-oposed by M. Dalesme, in the Transactions of the Frfench Academy 
of Sciences, in 1705. It was subsequently brought forward by M. Fayolle 
in 1728; but it was not till 1790 that such pipes were made. In that year, 
Mr. Wilkinson, the celebrated English iron master, took out a patent for 
drawing them, since which period they have become general in England, 
France, and the U. States. — (See Reper. of Arts, 1st series, vol. xvi.) 

In 1820, a singular mode of making leaden pipes was patented in Eng- 
land by Mr, T, Burr. A large and very strong cast iron cylinder, in which 
a metallic piston is made to work, is secured in a vertical position. To 
the underside of the piston a strong iron rod is fixed, its lower end being 
cut into a screw or formed into a rack for the convenience of forcing the 
piston up, either by means of a steam engine or any other suitable first 
mover. To the upper side of the piston is secured a polished cylindrical 
rod, rather longer than the cylinder, and of the same diameter as the bore 
of the pipe. The cylinder forms a mold in which the pipe is first cast, 
and this rod Is the core. The bottom of the cylinder may be open ; but 
the top is strongly closed, with the exception of a circular and polished 
opening at the centre, of a size equal to the external diameter of the pipe. 
Suppose the piston now drawn down to near the bottom of the cylinder, 
the upper end of the polished rod will stand a little above the circular 
opening, and an annular space will be left between them eqtial to the 
required thickness of the tube. The cylinder is then to be filled with 
fused lead through an opening at the top, (which is to be stopped up by 
a screw-plug or any other device,) and as soon as the metal begins to 
assume the solid state, the piston is slowly raised ; this necessarily forces 
the lead through the annular space in the form of a tube, which is then 
wound on a reel as fast as formed. 

Various cylinders are employed according to the different sized tubes. 
For half inch pipe, one 18 inches long, six or seven inches internal diame- 
ter, and the sides three or four inches thick would be required. Plates 
with openings of different sizes may be adapted to one cylinder. They 
may be made to slide in recesses cast in the top. 

This mode of forming leaden tubes is the same in principle as that by 
which some of earthenware have been made : the clay being put into a 
square and close trunk, is forced by a piston through an annular space, 
adapted to the thickness and bore of the tubes required. At first sight 
the process appears difficult. It also seems strange that solid lead can 
thus be squeezed through an aperture into the form of a tube ; but it should 
be remembered that this metal is extremely soft when heated to near the 
fusing point ; and that the mode only differs from that of making clay 
pipes in requiring a greater force. Tubes made in this way are in general 
more solid than others. This arises from the large body of metal of whicli 
they are formed being poured while very hot into the cylinder, so that 
there is little danger of flaws or fissures. These pipes may also be made 
in much greater lengths than by any other plan. A manufactory of them 
has recently been established in Philadelphia. — (vSee Repertory of Arts, 
for 1820, vol. xli, p. 267.) 

From the quantities of pipes used of old, it appears singular that the 
art of drawing them was not discovered, especially as the Tire-Plomb or 
glazier’s vise for drawing “window lead” is of ancient date — a most beau- 
tiful machine, and one far more ingenious and interesting than the draw- 
bench ; one too by which lead is worked at a single operation into very 
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dlfficuk forms, and such as require the metal of different thickness in the 
same piece.“ — (See L’Art du Vitrier, pi. v, Arts et Metleres.) 

It has long been known that water conveyed through leaden pipes be- 
comes more or less impregnated with a poisonous solution of that metal* 
a fact of which the ancients were fully aware, and which made them very 
scrupulous in using it for purposes of domestic economy, Hippocrates 
and Galen denounced its employment both for cisterns to contain, and 
tubes through which to conduct water. Ancient architects were of the same 
opinion ; thus Vitruvius observes, that water drawn from leaden tubes is 
very pernicious, and adds, “ we should not, therefore, conduct water in 
pipes of lead if we would have it wholesome.” The Medical Transactions 
of modern times, and works on mineral poisons abound with examples of 
the fatal effects of drinking water from reservoirs and pipes of this metal. 

Several modes have been devised to render leaden pipes innoxious. In 
1804, an English patent was obtained for coating their interior surfaces 
with tin. This was effected in the following manner : — Suppose a work- 
man engaged in making tubes of half an inch bore ; he first pours lead into 
an iron mold and forms a pipe two feet long, an inch thick, and nearly an 
inch in the bore : as soon as the lead poured in becomes solid, he with- 
draws the steel mandril wliich formed the interior of the tube, throws in 
a little rosin dust, and inserts a half inch mandril, between which and the 
inside of the tube a certain space is left. Into this space he then pours 
melted tin, which as it collects below, causes the rosin to float on its sur- 
face, as it rises to the top, and lubricates the hot sides of the leaden tube. 
Both metals thus become united, and when the tin becomes solid the man- 
dril is taken out ; and the tube, thus plated with tin, is passed to the draw- 
bench, and drawn out to the requmed length like an ordinary leaden tube. 
There is some difficulty in making the tin unite uniformly to the lead, and 
when this does not take place the pipes are apt to be broken in drawing ; 
for as the two metals do not stretch equally, the thin lining of tin is pulled 
apart ; and if the lead does not separate at the same place, its surface is 
exposed, and the strength of the tube greatly diminished at such places. — 
(Repertory of Arts, 2d series, vol. v.) 

In 1820 another English patent was issued for a similar plan, the dif- 
ference consisting chiefly in a mode of better securing the union of the tin 
with the lead. — Ibid. vol. xxxviii. 

In 1832, tbo author of this volume took out a patent for coating leaden 
pipes with tin, by passing them, after being drawn and other\yise finished, 
through a bath of the fluid metal. As there is a difference in the fusing 
points of tin and lead of about 200° Fahrenheit, there is no difficulty in the 
process. By this plan tubes are effectually tinned both inside and out, and 
any imperfections or fissures are soldered up. The operation is exceed- 
ingly simple and the expense trifling. The process is patented in England, 
where the tubes arc, we believe, more extensively used than in this coun- 
try. — (See Journal of the Franklin Institute for November, 1832, and 
May, 1835.) 

Valves and Gochs arc too essential to hydraulic engines to he omitted 
in this work. The principle of the valve has always been in use for a 
variety of purposes. Boors are valves, and were so named by the ancients. 
Those of the private apartments of Juno were contrived by Vulcan to close 
of themselves. Thus Homer sings : 

In one of the apartments of a villa at Pompeii, there was a large glazed how-wm 
dow. Tlia glass was thick, tinged with green, and “ set in lead like a modern casement. 
—•(See Eiicyc. Antiq. pp. 57, 398.) 
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Touched with the secret key, the doors unfold ; 

Self-closed behind her shut the valves of gold.® Jliad, xiv. 

It is probable that all valves were originally in the form of doors ; that 
is, mere flaps or clacks moving on a hinge, and either laying horizontally 
like a trap-door, Inclined like some of our cellar doors, opening vertically 
as an ordinary door, or suspended by hinges from the upper edge ; and 
sometimes they consisted of two leaves like folding doors. .Examples of 
all these are still common. Isis was represented by the ancient Egyptians 
with “ the key of the sluices of the Nile” in her hand ; the instrument by 
which the doors or valves, like the locks in our canals were 0 ]>encd and 
closed. 

The most ancient musical wind instruments known in the Eastern world 
are provided with valves, as the primitive bag-pipes, and tlie Chinese 
variation of this instrument, which Toreen describes as consisting of “ a 
hemisphere to which thirteen or fourteen pipes are applied, and catching 
the air blown into it by valves.” The pastoral flute of Pan, from its 
expressing thirty-two parts, he supposes to have been of a similar con- 
struction. (Osbeck’s Voyage, il, 248.) Valves were of course employed 
in the organs of Jubal, as well as in the bellows belonging to his celebrated 
brother and other antediluvian blacksmiths. The ninth problem of the 
Spiritalla relates to valves. Conical metallic valves were used by Ctesi- 
bius in the construction of clepsydrae. In most of the old representations 
of pumps, flaps of leather, loaded and stiffened with pieces of wood or 
lead are figured. Agricola has given figures of no other. Those clacks, 
as they are named, are in most cases preferable to tho most perfect spheri- 
cal or conical valves of metal : the smallest particle of sand adhering to these 
makes them leak ; besides which, they are liable to stick. W(3 Imvo known 
them replaced with common clacks. Amontons, in experimenting with 
a forcing pump, found the valves, which were of highly polished metal 
and well fitted, adhere so strongly to their seats, that ho had to substitute 
leather clacks for them. 

The spindle valve, or such as have a long shank to prevent their rising 
too high, and guiding them when descending, is said to bo of French 
origin. 

We have sometimes used a simple valve on the lower box of a pump. 
It consisted of a short pipe of thin and very soft leather secured to tho 
upper side of the box. When the sucker was raised, tho water rushed 
dirough this pipe, and when the stroke ceased, it was instantly collapsed 
by the pressure of the fluid above it, and then fell down on one side of 
the box. 

Cocks are a species of valve, but not self-acting like the latter. In 
pumps and bellows the momentum of the entering fluids opens tlie valves, 


® Doors opened and closed by secret machinery were formerly much in vogiio. Heron 
made those of a temple thus to act. Vitruvius speaks of doors that closed by themselves, 
(and when opened, rose sufficiently high to clear tho carpet.) In the old cities of Eu- 
rope, the gates were moved by concealed mechanism to prevent a surprise. Those at 
Augsburg were famous. A single person only could enter at a time, ana ho was inclosed 
between two gales till the object of his visit was ascertained. As soon as ho nppronehed 
the first one, it opened of itself, he entered, “ and it closed upon his heels." On roach- 
ing tho second it acted in like manner. During these operations, the visitor saw no 
person, although be was exposed to the scrutiny of officers within. Tho magistrates of 
Nuremhurg, desiring to have a gate of the same kind for the security of their city, sent 
some engineers to take a model; but after several examinations, they returned homo 
and reported “that without pulling down the walls, and all the masonry, it was not in 
the power of Beelzebub himself to find out how it was contrived, or to make one like it 
in a thousand years.”— (Blainville’s Travels, i, 250.) 
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while their own weight serves to close them ; but in ordinary cocks, the 
plugs must be turned by some external force. Cocks of wood, brass, and 
other metals, and made on the principle of those now in use are extremely 
ancient. There is reason to believe that ancient modifications both of valve 
and plug cocks were quite as numerous as modern ones. It is certain 
that the G reeks, Romans (and most probably the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians also) had far richer specimens of these instruments, both as regards 
the material and workmanship than any thing of the kind in modern days. 

Horus Apollo, or Horapollo, an Egyptian of the fourth century, wrote 
a work “ Concerning the Hieroglyphics of the Egyptians,” and he informs 
us that the priests gave the form of a lion to “the mouths and stops [cocks] 
of consecrated fountains,” because the inundation of the Nile occurred 
when the sun was in Leo. — (Encyc. Anti, i, 185, note.) 

The contents of those enormous metallic vases mentioned in both sacred 
and profane history, wore undoubtedly discharged through cocks, although 
these are not always indicated : as the lover of brass made by Bezaleel 
out of the mirrors of the Israelitlah women : the brazen sea also, which 
was cast by a Tyrian brass-founder for Solomon. This unrivaled vase 
was, according to .Toseplius, of an hemispherical form. It was sixteen 
feet in diameter and between eight and nine in depth ; “ an hand-breadth” 
in thickness, and contained about 15,000 gallons. The brim was wrought 
like tlio brim of a cup, with flowers of lilies ; “ and under the brim of it 
round about, there were knops cast in twm rows vdten it was cast.” It 
was supported on a pedestal which rested on twelve brazen statues of 
oxen, from whoso mouth the liquid is supposed to have been drawn. 
This splendid vessel was removed from off the statues by Ahaz — “he 
took down tho .sea from off the brazen oxen that were under it, and put it 
upon a jjavoment of stones.” It was subsequently carried to Babylon by 
Nebncliadnezzar. 

When Sylla pillaged tlie temple of Dclplil, he found a vase of silver so 
large aiul heavy that no ordinary carriage could support it. He therefore 
had it cut up. (Phitarch in Sylla.) Herodotus, i, 51, in enumerating the 
gifts of Crcxjsus to the same temple, mentions a cistern of gold, and one 
of silver of immense dimensions, (perhaps tho same taken by Sylla,) also 
silver casks and basins — that these had cocks is certain, for he observes 
that a Statius of a boy was attached to one of them, and the water was 
discharged through one. of his hands. This shows how variegated were the 
figures and orifices of ancient cocks. The Japanese indulge a similar taste, 
and have doubtless inherited it from their remote progenitors. Some 
of their bronze idols are made to serve as fountains, and the water issues 
from the. fingers of some, while others hold a vase from which it flows, as 
in tho Grtuik and Homan designs of Oceanus and Neptune. The Dutch 
on first visiting tlui Japanese found the baths of these people supplied 
with cold and warm water by rnoans of pipes “ and copper cocks,” — 
(Montanas’ Japan, translated by Ogilhy, pp. 94, 279, 449, and Thunberg’s 
Travels, ili, 102.) 

Bronze or brass cocks were as common in old Rome and probably other 
ancient cities, as they are in any modern one. The immense number of 
pipes that conveyed water to tho houses, baths, fountains, &c. must have 
kept a great number of founders constantly at work in making and re- 
pairing thorn. Wo learn from Vitruvius that every main pipe that passed 
through the streets, had a large cock, by which the water was let in or 
excluded, and that these cocks were turned as similar ones now are, with 
an iron key. Several specimens of ancient cocks are extant. Among 
these, a very largo one discovered in the ruins of a temple built by 
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Tiberius at Capri, and preserved in the Museum at Naples, is not the 
least interesting. No, 273 is a figure of it. The plug has become by 

time immoveable, and having been shut 
when last used, the water within it is 
still confined. This is made evident, 
for when two men raise the cock, the 
splashing sound of the fluid is distinctly 
heard. 

This cock was found attached to a 
reservoir, but in what manner it was con- 
nected we know not — by solder 1 screws 'i 
— particulars that cannot be determined 
, by the sketch. Had we an opportunity 

No. 373. Ancient bronze cook. ;{ ... i i 

01 examining it we would endeavor to 
ascertain its weight, dimensions, &c. — whether the substance of the plug and 
chamber are the same, and if the former is secured in the latter by slightly 
riveting its lower edge, as in our small cocks, or by a washer and screw 
as in large ones. 

The mode of forming the handle, or that part by which the plug is 
turned, in a separate piece from the latter, is decidedly superior to the 
common practice of casting both in one piece. It is a common occurrence 
to throw aside a cock and replace it with a new one, simply because this 
part has been broken from the plug, and can only be remedied by replacing 
the latter with it. Now this would never occur if cocks were made like 
this ancient one, for the part alluded to might be renewed with the same 
facility as the key of a door or the handle of a hammer. The mode of 
attaching this part to the plug by sliding it between two dove-tailed grooves, 
is ingenious, simple, and very effective. 

In a great portion of modern cocks the area of the opening through the 
plug seldom exceeds one half of that through the chamber; but in the 
above one, the chamber is sufficiently large to allow a uniform passage- 
way throughout. 

The modern name of these instruments is supposed to have arisen from 
their having been made in the form of the male of the domestic fowl ; 
hence weather-cock, the cock of a gun, &c. 

The luxury of the Romani under the empire led them to monstrous 
excesses, particularly with regard to baths ; the water to supply which 
was often conveyed through pipes of jmre silver, and of course through 
cocks of the sam.e. Seneca, in a letter to Lucilius, describing the humble 
villa of the great Scipio, deplores this degeneracjy of his countrymen. “ I 
write to you [he says] from the villa of Scipio Afneanus, where I at present 
am, and have worshipped his manes and his altars ... I surveyed this villa, 
which is ljuilt with square stone and surrounded with a wall. I viewed 



the grooves and towers planted and erected on each side : a capacious 
cistern and basin for water is below the house and gardens, large enough 
to supply a whole army; next a small bath, and that something dusky. 
It was a sensible pleasure to compare the manners of Scipio with ours. 
In this little hole, this corner, did that terror of Carthage, to whom alone 
Rome, owed her not being taken a second time, wash and refresh himself, 
after being tired with his country toils ; for he used the country exercises 
and f)loughed liis ground himself, as the ancients were wont to do. .Be- 
neatli this humble roof ho stood, and this plain unartful floor supported 
him. Who now, in our days, would endure so mean a bath I Every man 
now thinks him.self poor if the walls of his bath shine not with large orbs 
of precious stones — unless the Alexandrian marble be embossed, crusted 
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ovei' and varied with Numidiari borderings — unless they are covered with 
Mosaic — if the vaulted roof he not of glass — unless the Thusian stone, 
formerly so rare and only to he found in some particular temple or public 
building, line the cistern, into which he descends after sweating, without 
soul or life, if the water pours not on him from silver conduits. I speak 
now only ol‘ the pipes and baths of the vulgar ; but what shall I say when 
I como to those of tlio freed-men '{ How many statues ! How many rows 
of pillars supporting no weight, but placed there merely for the sake of 
expense and ornament !” &c. &c. 

No. 274 is another ancient cock 
from the third volume of Montfau- 
con’s Antiquities. It will serve as 
a specimen of the richness and va- 
riety of ornament with which these 
instruments were sometimes deco- 
rated. The figure standing on the 
head of a dolphin, and which form- 
ed the handle by which the cock 
was opened and closed, is supposed 
to have represented the Genius of 
the garden, in which the fountain 
was placed. Another highly orna- 
mented cock, or rather part of one, 
is also engraved in the same work; 
but as it appears to be merely that 
part by which the plug was turned, 
It is omitted. There are several 
bronze jet pipes for fountains ex- 
tant, and in great variety of shapes. 
They wore sometimes plated with 
gold, as appears from traces of it 
left on some of them. 

No. 274. Ancient Koman oock. Much additional iriformation re- 

specting tho use of cocks among the 
Romans lias Imen obtained from tho nuns of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Several have be<m found in the houses and Imths. Some were attached to 
pipes, fimutalus, and to boilers on large inovoahlc tripods, or braziers, and 
also to unis or vases, similar to our tea and coffee urns. Most of them 
are ornanumted with lions’ heails, &:e. In one brazier, the cock is quite 
plain, and ri'setnhies those which are known to plumbers as stop-cocks. 
In some of the liraziers,. the grate bars •are that the water might 

circulate tlirougli them, and the cocks arc inserted just above the bottom 
of tho boilers, that a little water might always he retained to prevent the 
fire frotn destroying them. 

In the baths of CJavdius the water ran through of silver. At La- 
nuviurn, in tin; ruins of a villa of Antoninus R ins, a sii.VEii cock was found 
whicli served for a foiinUiin. Jt weighed thirty-five Homan pounds, and 
was inscribed “ Faustinm Nostran” — (Kncyc. Antlq. vol, i, 456.) I was 
shown, says BriEVAt,, in his “ Remarks on Europe," several cuidous frag- 
ments that had Ikhui dug out of thes gardens of Maecenas. Among these, 
were some liuga? leadiui pipes that conveyed the water from the Claudian 
aqueducts into a suhternuieous hathing-room. Tho magnificence of the 
place must luive lanni suitable, no doubt, to the immense wealth and deli- 
cacy of a Human of his rank ; especially, if what I was assured was the 
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fact, that some lesser tubes discovered among the same rubbish were of 
solid silver. 

Nothing, says Blainvllle, could equal in richness the apartments of Ca- 
racalla’s baths. Columns, statues, rarest marbles and jaspers, and pictures 
of an immense value were lavished oh every one of them. The very pipes, 
both large and small, which conveyed water into the bathing apartments, 
were all of xia^Jinest silver. This particular is recorded by several [ancient] 
authors, and among others by Statius, 

Otho, in a feast given to Nero, almost deluged his guests with a most 
precious liquid perfume, which, “ by opening certain codes," gushed out 
of silver and golden tubes that were placed in different parts of the room. 

As water was conveyed by pipes into the houses and temples of ancient 
Mexican and Peruvian cities, it might thence be concluded, in the absence 
of direct testimony, that codes, at least wooden spigots, were in use also ; 
but there is evidence of the fact. We are informed, that in a palace of 
Atabalipa, there was a bath or “ golden cisterne, whereto were by two 
pipes from contrary passages, brought both cold water and hot, to use 
them mingled or asunder at pleasure.” (Purchas’ Pilgrim, 1073.) Now 
that these pipes were furnished with cocks, is expressly asserted by G-ar- 
cilasso, in a passage we have already quoted. (See page 170.) Cisterns 
and pipes, both of silver and gold were used in the temple at Cusco. 

“ Golden pipes” are mentioned by the propliet Zechariah, iv, 2 and 12. 

We gave a figure of a siphon cock at Nos. 2G5-6, and shall here describe 
a sliding one, contrived and used by us several years ago. A, No. 275 re- 
presents a short brass or copper tube, with a stuffing-box fitted to its up])er 
end: the lower end is soldered to a pipe proceeding from a reservoir, 
or from a main in the street. B a smooth and smaller tube, having its 
lower end closed, works through the stuffing-bo.x : to its upper end, 
wliich is also closed, a knob or handle is fixed, and just below, there is a 
spout for discharging the water. At the middle of B, a number of holes 
are drilled through its sides, or they may be in the form of slits. Now 
while these openings are kept above the stuffing-box (as shown in thu 
cut) no water can be discharged ; but as soon as B is pushed down, so as 
to bring them below the stuffing-box, the fluid rushes through them and 
escapes at the spout. To stop the discharge B is then raised, as in the 
figure. There should be one or two small projecting pieces near the lower 
end of B to prevent its being pulled entirely out of A. The pressure of 
the water tends to keep B from eliding down, when the instrument is not 
in use, even if the friction of the stuffing-box were not sufficient. The 
external edges of the slits should bo smooth to prevent them from catch- 
ing hold of the packing while passing through it. Of this, there is however 
but little danger in small cocks, and in those of larger size, that part of B 
through which they are made might be slightly contracted. 

No. 276 represents one of those cocks attached to a ci.stern, with the 
openings within' the stuffing-box, and consequently the fluid escaping. 
The length of the slits should always bo loss than the depth of the packing. 

No. 277 exhibits a stop-cock, or one whoso ends are straight and alike, 
(such as plumbers solder in the middle of pipes,) A straight tube C D 
is closed by a partition or disk in the middle of its length : as the water 
which flows from the reseiwoir always remains in the end C, the object is 
to open a communication for it to pass into D. To accomplish this, slits 
or other shaped openings are made through the pine on both sides of the 
disk, and a shorter but wider tube E, with a stuffing-box at each end is 
fitted to slide over C D, Thus, to allow water to pass into D, all that is 
required is to move E (by the two projecting handles) till both series of 
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openings are inclosed by it ; 
be moved back towards C a 
is another form of the same 
and has one end closed like 
rate pieces. Its action will 
remarks. 



-r — - — ” u, XU must 

s m the figure The upper figure in the cut 

H is the smallest, 
Nos. 275 and 276, while F and G are sepa- 
be sufficiently obvious from the preceding 


Largo cocks on this prinoii)lo may bo made for half the cost of ordinary 
ones, while tlio expense of keeping them in order is too trilling to be 
noticeil — occasionally to renew tlio packing is all that could he required. 

Water-Closets have been greatly improved hy modern artists, but they 
are an ancient and probably Asiatic device. The summer cliamber of 
Eglmi, king^ of Moab, (Judges, iii, 20-25) is supposed to have been one. 
They were iritrcxbiced into liome during the republic, and are noticed by 
floveral ancient writers. Those constructed in the palace of tlio Ceesars 
wore adorned with rnarhlcs, arabesque and mosaics. At the liack of one 
still extant, there) is a cistern, the water of whicli is distributed by cocks 
to different seats. The pljio and basin of another has been discovered 
near the tluiatre at Pompeii, wlioro it still remains. Heliogahalus con- 
cealed himself in one, and whence he was dragged by bis soldiers and 
slain, 

Water-closets seem to have been al.ways used in the East, and for rea- 
sons which Tavernier and other oriental travelers have assigned. Numbers 
are erected near the raoaquea and temples. A similar custfim prevailed in 
old Rome, (Jonstantinople, Smyrna, and probably all ancient cities. In 
the city of Fez, “round about tlio mosijuos, are 150 common houses of 
ease, each rurnished with a cock and marble cistern, which scoureth and 
keopeth all neat and clean, as if those places were intended for some 
sweeter employment.'* — (^%'lby’s Africa, 1670, p. 88.) In his “ Relation 
of the Seraglio,’’ Tavernier describes a gallery, in which were several 
water-closets. “Every seat [ho observes] has a little cock.” Ho bientions 
others, in which the openings were covered by a plate, which by means 
of a spring “ turned one way or the other at the falling of the least weight 
upon It,” 

Sir John Harrington is said to have introduced water-closets into Eng- 
land in Elizabeth’s reign, and some writers have erroneously ascribed 
their invention to him. They are described in the great French work on 
Arts and Manufactures, by M. Roubo, who says, they were long used in 
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. -o 1 Those wHck he has figured are 

France tefoie Wng known in England l found 

ibwaver on tke anoifent plan, ’ „ed wi* the modern ones, 

m oriental cities. They are n :^1. 69 ; (Jell’s Pompo'ana, A 

(See L’Art du Lond. 1751 ; Fryer’s Travels in 

Dissertation on Places oi ^ 

India and Persia, Lond. 1698.) o-ffensive vapors from sinks, sewers, 

SS a sklh of afewofX most colimon. They are all modifioa- 
tions of tke same principle. 



No. S79. 

^^"pTesent alloor or covering 0/ -ink or^nri::' 

;o discharge «fn»o water or skpso^ the passage. No. 278 is a leaden 
illowiug currents of air t ^ « letter S, wkick part constitutes 

pipe bent at one part into e other, which is turned 

Sie trap. One extremity enters or a common funnel is 

up perpendicularly, the ° ^ 1,0 such, that whatever liquid is 

TtaLl The flexures r’omain in the bent part 

'V”55‘^'y a ib« arv- n a 

of *°ef ifd gencmUy mnl 

Lde of lead, and about two vo to one end and near the 

Top. The pipe n s «mched descends six or seven 

top. The other one to which ^he basin . trap. By this 

inches through a level with the lower edge of the 

arrangement water IS retaine tiernendicular pipe dips between one 

pipe that enters the sink, whi e although impure air in the sink 

S two inches below the surface. the tube on which the 

can readily ascend into the it ^l^gcend through two inches 

basin is placed 5 for to do tube ; and then to ascend through 

of the water to before it could rise into the basin. „ 

, an equal ^olnmn street sewer , for 

No. 280 13 a form of trap usoa atone or brick and lined 

which purpose they are gnuare box open at top. A pipe |S 

with cement. The figure is that oi a q ^ aewer. This 

inserted through i^de of the box, and above it there is 

pipe stands about halfway p three of its sides to the box, whi 


No. 280. 


No. 281. 


Chap. 9.] Bell Traps — Water-Lute. 5 g 3 yi 

orifice of the pipe, and consequently that depth in water , thus cutting off i 
all external communication with the air in the sewer. A loose grate fits ' 
into a recess on the edge of the box, and is occasionally removed to take 
out the dirt that passes the grate. Small traps of the kind, and made of 
cast iron, aro sometimes used in the drains of private houses. 

No. 281 is named a hell trap from its figure. Such are generally of 
small dimousions, and aro mostly used in kitchens, over the channels or 
tubes through which refuse fluids arc discharged into sinks or drains. ' The 
end of tlio pipe projects two or three inches into the trap, consequently a 
quantity of water must always remain within at the same elevation. Over 
the pip<-5 O' inverted cup dips about half an inch into the water, and 

is of such a size as to leave sufficient room for the fluid to descend between 
it and the sides of the trap, and also to pass under its edge and rise into 
the pipo, and so escape into the drain. The cup or bell is connected to a 
brass grate that drops into a recess cast round the inner edge of the trap. 

The origin of traps is, wo believe, unknown. The principle is precisely 
the same as in the wator-luto of old chemists. Glauber used contrivances 
identical with Nos. 278 and 281, instead of cocks to close retorts, &c. In- 
stead of water ho somotimos used mercury, when the contents were of a 
corrosWe nature. 


END OP THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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John Bate Phoclon ^Well worship — Wells with stairs— Toume-broche—Raisingwaterbf a screw— 
Perpetual motions— Chain pumps in ships— Sprinkling pots— Old frictionless pump— Water power— 
Vulcan's trip-hammers— Eoliplles— Blow-pipe— Philosophical bellows — Charging eolipiles— Eolipilic 
idols referrod to in the Bible— Palladium— Laban’s images— Expansive force of steam— Steam and air— 
Wind-mills — Imprisoning chairs. 

Some facts and observations having occurred to us during the progress 
of this work which could not be inserted in their proper places, a few are 
added by way of appendix. While engaged on the last chapter, a large 
collection of old books was imported into this city from Europe, in which 
we fortunately found a perfect copy of “ Nature and Art,” mentioned 
at pp. 321, 421. From the title, which is annexed, it will be seen that 
our conjectures respecting its author and date of publication were correct. 
“ The Mysteries of Nature and Art in foure severall parts. The first of 
water-works : the second of fire-works : the third of drawing, washing, 
limning, painting and engraving : the fourth of sundry experiments. The 
second, edition^ with many additions unto every part. By John Bate, 
Lond. 1635.” 

At page 19, we quoted an example of frugality in Dentatus cooking his 
simple food while he Wayed the destinies of Rome. There is a parallel 
case in one of the most virtuous of the Greeks, viz. FJiodon. Alexander 
esteemed him, but could never induce him to accept of gifts, although he 
was always poor. At one time the Macedonian warrior sent him out of 
Asia a hundred talents as a mark of his regard ; but when the envoys 
arrived with the treasure at Athens, Phocion was inflexible — he would 
not touch it. They then followed him to his house, and were astonished 
beyond measure to find the wife of this truly great man making bread, and 
himself drawing water. 

Worship of Wells, pp. 33-37. ” The worsHp of this well of St. Edward 
was particularly forbid by Oliver Sutton, bishop of Lincoln, in the time 
of Edward L This well worship is strictly forbidden in King Edgar’s 
canons, and K. Cnute’s laws, as 'twas in a council at London under 
Archbishop Anselm, in the year 1102; and some of our best criticks 
observe that what is translated wiZ^worship in Colossians, ii, 23, should 
be worship.” — ^Hearne’s Preface to Robert of Gloucester s Chronicle.) 

Wells with Stairs, p. 53. An extraordinary well of this kind was built 
by Pope Clement VII. in 1528.— (See Lond. Mechanics’ Mag. vol. ii, 208.) 

Toumc-hroche, p. 75. In the 33d year of Henry VI. A. B. 1454, an 
ordinance w'as established for reducing the expenses of the king s house- 
hold. Instead of a larger number, only “ vj children of ye kechyn tourne- 
broches” were appointed, i. e. to turn the spits. — (Proceedmgs and Crdi- 
nances of the Privy Council of England, edited by Nichols, vol. vi, 229.) 
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Raising Water through a Screw, p. 140. Some persons deceived by 
the apparent facility of working a water screw, especially when its jour- 
nals are delicately fitted to their hearings and they turn with little friction, 
imagine that it not only elevates the liquid with a less expense of force 
than any other machine, hut with less than is due to the quantity raised ; 
hence it has often been adopted in projects for the perpetual motion. When 
arranged so as to be turned by an onershot wheel, it constitutes one half of 
the first attempts at a solution of that impossible problem, under the im- 
pression that it would raise and discharge upon the wheel all the water 
expended in moving it ! The inclined position of a water-screw is sup- 
posed to contribute to this imaginary result, for, say these reasoners, the 
water then arrives at the top by naturally flowing along each convolution, 
while the force, consumed is little if any more than would be required to 
turn the tube if empty ! — the fluid being thus raised in a dilferent manner 
and with much less force, than when lifted directly and perpendicularly 
by the piston of an atmospheric pump, or driven up by that of a forcing 
one ! 

In these projects, the action of the wheel depends of course as much 
upon the screw, as that of the latter does upon the wheel ; in other words, 
each is designed to turn the other : but the very idea of two machines 
reciprocally moving each other at the same time is palpably absurd. The 
two forces will either be equal or unequal. If they are alike both would 
be in equilibrio, and the machines would remain at rest ; and if at any 
time one force exceeded the other, the same result would necessarily take 
place, for the smaller could not then overcome the greater. If the wheel 
could transmit its entire force to the screw, {undiminished by resistance 
from the air, the friction of its bearings and that of the intermediate me- 
chanism,) it would still be impossible for the latter to return it, because to 
do so a greater force than that derived from the wheel would be required ; 
a machine cannot be moved and at the same time move its mover. 
When moved, its force is less than that by which it is moved ; and if it 
becomes the mover, its force must exceed that of the machine to which it 
imparts motion. 

The effect of any machinery composed of levers, cranks, wheels, &c. 
and moved by water, animals, or men, can never exceed the power that 
moves it, for there is nothing in wood, iron and brass, or in any combina- 
tion of them, by which they can create force, or, what is the same thing, 
give out more than is imparted to them. As well might we expect to see 
a carriage returning of itself from a long journey, and laden with the horses 
that drew it from home. 

Wilkins has given a chapter in his Mathematical Magic on “ composing 
a perpetual motion by fluid weights.” His prominent plan was raising 
water by a screw, and discharging it on float boards attached to the screw 
itself. He quotes older authors who indulged the same whim. Visions 
of great mechanical discoveries often burst upon the ingenious prelate, as 
well as on lay inventprs : in such seasons he was in. ecstacies. When he 
first thought of obtaining power by means of a water-screw, he says, “ I 
could scarce forbear with Archimedes to cry out, Rureha ! RureJca ! it 
seeming so infallible a way for the effecting of a perpetual motion, that 
nothing could be so much as probably objected against it : but upon trial 
and experience I find it altogether insufficient for any such purpose.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1747, p. 459, there is a description 
and figure of a similar device — either water or balls were to be raised 
through a screw and dropped upon an overshot wheel. It was devised 
by aC ol. Kranach, of Hamburgh, who, in a pamphlet, declared he h?i.d 
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spent tliirty years in perfecting it. He proposed it as a substitute for wind 
and water-irnlls, and particularly for raising water and ore from mines 
In the same work for 175]., p. 448, there is “ a self-moving wheel ” And 
at p. di)]., “ a self-moving maclilne the latter by a Polish Jesuit- it con- 
sisted of a wheel, ropes, pulleys, a pump, weights, &c. and of course like 
Kranach’s, could no more move of itself than a lamp-post, nor increase 
any lbrc<* lm[)arU'.d to it than could a collection of paving stones. 

If a p(>rpetinil motion could he obtained by a water-wheel and screw 
as above, then it would follow that a bricklayer’s laborer could convey a 
hod of mortar or a bucket of water to the top of a building with a much 
less (;.\-pendit,ure of force by traveling along a circular stair-way, than by 
ascending dirmn.ly U[) a ladder, and whether he carried the load on his 
flhouldm- (u- dragg(!d it after him by a cord. But the fact is, a 100 lb. of 
water cannot \>y (ini/ contrivance whatever be conveyed to the top of a 
building with a Ibrco leas than would he retpxired to pull up the same 
weight (d’ stone or luorUrr in a huckcit : it can no more be wheedled out 
of its gravity by pa,saing it up au inclined plane than a vertical one- 
through a helical tub(\ than througli a straight one. 

(Vnun-Piuni»t in p. 154, John Hate, describing a ebain-pump in 

Siiys, a abort bra.ss chamber smoothly l)ored was inserted in the 
lowiM- eml. 'I'liC! nist.oiia were', fitted to this, and tlio rest of the pipe was 
of larger bere. 'uio chain waa of iron and carried round by a sprocket 
whc'c'l. I'hich piatoti conaiated of a disk of horn between two of leather. 
Such a pump, he observes, “ goeth very strongly, and therefore had need 
be made with wheels and wrought liy horsits, for so the water is brought 
U[) at Hi'okoii Wharlb in London.” Ho namoa the chain-purnp “ an englu 
wherohy yon mny draw wattn- out of a deep well, or mount any river 
water Also it. Is used in great ships, which I have seen.” — (Mys- 

teries of Nature and Art.) 

A(mos/i/n‘ri<’ t^in'inkling Pots, p. 104. When Louis, duke of Orleans 
atid Miliiti, brother of Oharles VI 1. was yiurderod, (A. D. 1407,) his 
widow, as a .symiiol of her distres.s and an indication that tlio rest of her 
life would be spent in leiirs, adopted the ehantepleure or garden pot as an 
Insraldic device; mid whiclt, with tiie xnoiw, -plus ne 7n’est nm, she had 
engraved upon almoat every thing in her house. No. 282 is a figure of 
the Inatrnmont. (Deviaea ILsrohpuss, par M. 0. Paradiu, A Lyon, 1567.) 

No. 285 is another old form 
of the atmospheric sprinkler, 
from a Latin Collection of Era- 
bhuns of the early part of the 
II 17tii century. The motto on 
a flying scroll was Modo Spi- 
riius Adsit, Air was admitted 
tlirough a small opening near 
tho top, which was closed with 
tlio point of tho finger. 

Tim sixth and seventh pro- 
bUuns of Heron’s Spiritalia re- 
late to these instruments. The 
No. m No, UH3. two figures there ^ven are hol- 

low spheres ; a small circle 
round tlm bottom being perforated, and a minute orifice near a ring or 
hamllo on the top. In one there is a partition, ho that two different liquids 
could be contained within ; and whuj, or liot and cold water, discharged 
as on© or the otbor of the orifices at tho top was uncovered. 




Full twenty bellows working all at once, 
Breathed on the furnace, blowing easy and free. 


Water-Wheels, p. 282. There are indications in the Iliad that Vulcan 
used water power, and that it was by the dextrous concealment of it and 
the mechanism by which it was transmitted that enabled him to excite in 
so high a degree the astonishment of his contemporaries, and to give rise 
to those wonderful stories of his skill that are even yet extant. When 
engaged at the anvil Homer represents him, like a modern smith, with a 
single pair of bellows. Thus Thetis found him “ sweating at his bellows 
huge but in other scenes, he is exhibited rather as manager of extensive 
forges for the reduction of metals; the fires being urged by a large num- 
ber of bellows moved either by water or some other inorganic force. Like 
a superintendent of modern iron or copper works, ordering the bellows 
to be thrown into gear, and the blasts increased or diminished as circum- 
stances require : so Vulcan “ turning to the fires, he bade the bellows 
heave then 


Of Vulcan’s numerous works none w'ere more celebrated by the ancients 
than the two androids which assisted him at the anvil. They were obvi- 
ously nothing more than ingenious devices for concealing the mechanism 
by which motion was communicated to the sledges they held in their 
■hands : — in other words, mere trip hammers, and worked most likely by a 


No. 284. Old frictionlese or bellows pump, A. D. 1633, 
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Fire-Engines and Bellcnos Fumps, pp. 241, 321. No, 284 is a bellows 
or frictionless pump, from the first edition of Bate’s Mysteries of Nature 
and Art. It is identical with the fire engine referred to in our third book, 
except being placed within an open frame instead of a cistern fixed upon 
wheels. For its description, see pp. 321—2. (The leathern bag which 
connected the two brass vessels is not figured by the old artist.) 
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distant wafor-wliool. The rods or levers whicK communicated the motion 
worn probably comunUed under the floor, and terminated at the feet of the 
wlub) Vulcan could easily throw them in and out of geer unoer- 
ceivial. It can rtuulily Im imaguiod what the effect of two well executed 
working linages ot this kind must have been in early times 
EaUpih's far Fiwng Mctah, p. il97. The surprising effects produced in 
modern dayH by steam unci those more important ones which it is destined 
hereafter to ac.comjihsh, will always render examples of its early employ 
ment in the arts mterestiug. The use of oolipilcs as bellows, like that of 
atmospheric siinuklers for watering pots, has long been discontinued and 
both have almost passed into oblivion. We shall therefore offer no apology 
for inserting the following additional illustrations of the use of the former in 
bygone times. No. 2H5 is a steam blow-nipe from the 2d edit, of John 
Bate’s work. 11 is description forms an admirable comment on Wilkins’s 
observation, (p..'fl>(»,) that eolipiles vvero used in melting glass and metals. 
This remark of the bishop has heon quoted by several writers, but not 
one bus, to unr knowlodgo, muhsavorod to show how steam was thus 
ap[)lietl, although iwi'ry tnedianic on perusing Wilkins’s book would, like 
ourselvi's, feel anxious for information on the subject. ' 



The first figure consists of a lamp and a copper ball or colinile, placed 
on and iiented by a furnace or iu-nxier. The nfiparatus is named “ a device 
to bend glasse canes, [tubt!s, | or to make any sinnll work in glasse.” “ Let 
there be a vessel of copper nbmu the higansRO of a common foot-ball ; let 
it have a long pipe at the ten, which must he made so that you may upon 
occasion screw on lesser or bigger vents made for the purpose. Pill this 
one third part with water, atnl set it over a furnace of coals, as B; and 
when the wuiter beginneth to heat, there will come a strong breath out of 
the nose of the vesmd tlmt will force the flame of a lamp placed at a con- 
venient distnnee, as A ; if you hold your glasso in the extension of the 
flarno, it will nndt mulilenly ; so you may work what you will thereof.” 
Bate obnerves, that some persons instead of this apparatus used a pipe 
(the common nmutli pipe) fastened on a bencli botweon a crotched stick, 
as figured at lie himself orcashmally employed this, but considered 
it net so convtiriient iw liie eoliptle."--(My8U)rie8 of Nature and Art, Lond. 
1035.) 

In UiflO, Dr, John Freneh pnbliabed “The Art of .Distillation, or a 
Treiitiae on tin' Chniseit Spagyrical Preparations .... with descriptions 
of the ehiefeat furtutcea and vessels ua«d by ancient and modern chemists,” 
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Of old devices three eolipiles are figured : one is precisely the same as 
above described by Bate. French observes, that it “ blows a candle to 
make the flame thereof strong for the melting of glasses and nipping them 
up.” No. 286 is another for fusing metals. A large eolipile is perma- 
nently connected to a furnace, the blast being conveyed through a brick 
wall. The following is all that he says respecting it : D “ signifies that 
which blows a fire for the melting of any metall or such like operation, 
and it blows most forcibly with a terrible noise.” The water was intro- 
duced through an opening at the top. E is a portable eolipile to be held 
in the hand, and the blast applied to fixed objects. It appears from 
French, and also from Ercker’s work on Metallurgy, that eolipiles when 
used for blowing fires and fusing metals, were formerly known as The 
Thilosophical Bellows, a circumstance that renders their disappearance 
from modern writings still more singular. 

Since the insertion of illustration No. 185, we have met with an Eng- 
lish translation of Ercker’s work, by Sir John Pettus, “ of the Societyof 
the Mines Royal,” under Charles II. but who appears to have derived 
little wealth from mining speculations, since he rendered Ercker’s book 
into English wliile confined in prison for debt. The translation is illus- 
trated with fine copperplate cngravittgs, and a dictionary of technical terms 
is subjoined. Under the word bellows, Pettus mentions the “ philosophical 
bellows;” the common smith’s Ixdlows, and very large' ones that were 
worked by water-wheels, and which, he observes, were made “ in imita- 
tion of the nature of a cow beast, which in drawing in and forcing out her 
breath, is said to bellmo ” — a quaint definition of bellows, but one which, 
we believe, gives the true etymology of the word. Of the antiquity of 
“ philosophical bellows” there can be little doubt. They were probably 
used by the fancy glass^lowors of Egypt, Greece and Rome, as well as 
by other artists in the reduction of metals. The transition from blowing 
ordinary fires with eolipiles to such operations was obvious and easy. 
There is a passage in the book of Joshua which seems to refer to the earljr 
use of them. In one of the contests of that warrior with the Canaanites, it 
is said he chased them to ** Mizrophoth-maim” — a word signifying “ burn- 
ings of waters, '' and ''furnaces where, metals arc meltcdT A place that 
])rol)a.l)ly derived its name from extensive forges that were urged by blasts 
from eolipiles. 

Charging Eolipiles by Atmospheric ^Pressure, pp. 395, 407. Dr. French 
observes, " You must heat them very hot, then put the noses thereof 
(which must have a very sma.ll hole in them, no bigger than a pin’s head 
may go in) into a vessel of cold water, and they will presently suck in the 
water.” Roman eolipiles were charged in the same way, as is clear from 
their description by Vitruvius, for they had but one opening, through which, 
he says, they were filled with water, and out of which the blast issued. 

EoUpilic Fire-Blowers and Idols, pp. 398-400. In addition to those 
passages of Scripture which we have supposed alluded to eolipiles, a few 
others may be named. The sacred writers, it is well known, often con- 
trast the power and other attributes of God with the impotency of idols : 
to adajit their instructions to idolaters, they represent the Almighty as 
excited with anger, wrath, fury, &c. apparently in reference to such 
passions being exhibited (as we know they were) by idols, and particu- 
larly eolipilic idols. Why should God be represented as blasting or 
consuming men with streams of fire from his mouth, and with smoke from 
his nostrils ? kindling coals by his breath ? Why is his anger said to smolce, 
to burn, to wax hot, &c. if it be not in reference to such idols as Pus- 
terich, or those images described by Carpinil “By the blast of God,” savs 
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Job, “ tbe wicked porisb, and by _tbe breatb of his nostrils are they con- 
sumed,” i. 0 . as fuel on the hearth is consumed by the blast of an eolipile. 
The Psalmist, describing God, says, “ there went up a smoke out of his 
nostrils, and lire out of his mouth j coals were kindled by it.” “ Behold 
[says Isaiah] tho^ name of the Lord cometh from far burning with his 
anger, [or the grievousuoss of flame as the margin has it,] his lips are full 
of Indignation, and his tongue as a devouring fire; and his breath as an 
overflowing stream^ shall reach to the midst of the neck.” Again, “ To- 
phot is oriialnod of old, yea for tho king it is prepared : he hath made it 
deep and large : tho |nlo thereof is fire and much wood, the breath of the 
Lord like a stream ol brimstone doth kindle it.” 

It api)oar8 to us tliat hero and in similar passages are allusions to eoli- 
piles of the human form, and to such images as Pusterich, from whose 
eyes, mout.hs and nostrils issued streams of flame, smoke, steam, &c. 
Perhaps it will bo said tho expressions are figurative : true they are so ; 
but then thero is in them an allusion to the things from which the figures 
arc derived. When God is said to melt his people, to refine, to take away 
tho dross from thorn, ovory one perceives tho allusions to metallurgical 
operations, because such operations are known to all ; and equally clear 
would the passages cpioted above appear had oolipilic blowers and idols 
contiiuKul in use to our times. We should then have perceived that such 
expressions as the sword of Ms mouth, swords of fre, faming swords, &c. 
were iKiither of (igurtuive origin nor application only ; for from the variety 
of ooli[)ilic images, there is little doubt that inflammable fluids were made 
to issno from dlfleront parts of them, and in various shapes — from their 
rauutlis as tongues of flro, and from tho hands as faming sword, s, &c. We 
know that ancient priests were exceedingly expert in working prodigies 
by iiifhunmahle fluids, of which numerous examples might be quoted. 
When Octavius wius in Tliruco, lie consulted tho oracle of Bacchus, and 
tlie nnaisters of the temple finding it their interest to gratify him, con- 
trived ( hat when the wine was poured on the altar, a body of flame should 
burst out, ami aseeud above the roof of tho temple; a portent, observes Sue- 
tonius, “ tliat had never happened to any but Alexander tho Gi’eat, when 
he was suerificing at tho same altar.” They could, of course, as easily have 
made tlie llame dart from tho mouth and eyes of an idol as from the altar, 
if their views had ao required it. 

But if it should be contended that the passages quoted, rather gave rise 
to idols like Pusterich, i. u. were liints which lieathen priests worked 
from in enler to proiluee or imitate tho same effects, it will not affect the 
infereuce wu wish to draw from them, viz. tho antiquity of steam and vapor 
images. In connection with this subject, it may he observed, that the 
famous Palladium of Troy was probably an eolipilic idol, in which inflam- 
mable fluids wore used ; for on certam occasions flashes of fire darted 
from its ei/es, os from the mouth and forehead of Pusterich. 

If bilil’ical critics would pardon our temerity, we would also suggest 
that the Lares or images wliich Rachel stole from her father’s dwelling 
were, like tlie small Saxon idol, (p. 398,) and those referred to in Isaiah, 
(p. 400) eoUTulie fire blowers. They have exceedingly perplexed com- 
mentators, who after suggesting numerous explanations, generally conclude 
by observing that their nature and uses are unknown; but had these 
writers called to mind the ancient employment on the domestic hearth 
of brazen eoUpiles of the human form, tlioy would have perceived that the 
name of [jaban’s images gave an indication of what they were. In all 
ancient languages proper names were invariably expressive of some pro- 
minent feature, attribute, or design of tho objects named : so of these 
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images — they were named “ teraphim’’ a word signifying '^Mowers'' from 
teraph, “ to blow.” So also the eoiipilic idol Pusterich was named from 
pusien, " to blow.” (See p. 399.) Eolipiles, like the Lares, were located 
on the hearth, and as they were avowedly made and named after a god, 
(Eolus,) and were designed to imitate him in producing blasts of wind, 
(Varro makes the lares gods of the air,) it was natural enough to adopt 
them as household deities. Rachel was evidently an intelligent and very 
shrewd woman ; and as we have no reason to suppose she was an idolater 
after having lived twenty years in the same house with Jacob, (if indeed 
she ever was,) it is not at all likely that she coveted the Images as idols, 
but only as domestic utensils of real utility — utensils which she had long 
been in the habit of using, and such as were highly desirable in setting up 
housekeeping for herself. 

Expansive Force of Steam, p. 409. The Stoics, says Plutarch, attri- 
buted earthquakes to aqueous vapor generated within the earth by subter- 
ranean heat. (Opln. Philos.) No stronger proof that the ancients were 
familiar with the force of steam could be desired : the idea could never 
have occurred except to men practically acquainted with the irresistible 
energy of this fluid when confined. If by no other means, we may be 
sure they had frequent proofs of this energy in the rupture of eolipiles 
when their vents were closed. The hypothesis of Plato respecting the 
conversion of water into air and fire, (mentioned below,) shows him to 
have been a close experimenter on steam at different temperatures. The 
old theory of boiling springs being forced from the interior by steam, im- 
plies also an acquaintance with devices for raising water by it. 

Identity of Steam and Air, pp. 395-400, 418-421. This erroneous 
opinion doubtless dates back to the early ages, during which it led to the 
invention of eolipiles, and to the first mechanical application of aqueous 
vapor, viz. to blow fires, instead of wind from bellows. It is singular, 
however, that such an opinion should have been maintained at so late a 
period as the close of the 17th century — that modern as well as an- 
cient philosophers should have taught that water rarefied by heat was 
converted into air, and that air condensed by cold was returned into 
water. Besides the examples already given, we add a few more. Of the 
elements into which philosophers formerly resolved all things material, 
viz : earth, water, air and fire, Plato suspected the last three were but 
modifications of one ; at any rate, he supposed they were convertible into 
each other — that water attenuated by heat was dilated into air, (steam,) 
and that this by a higher temperature became an invisible and glowing 
fluid or fire. (Plutarch, Opin. Philos.) Plutarch himself, in his Treatise 
on Cold, observes, ” aire when it doth gather and thicken is converted into 
water, but when it is more subtile it resolveth into fire ; as also in the 
like case, water by rarefaction is resolved into aire.” Pliny, in speaking 
of winds says, ” aire is gathered into a waterie liquor.” The sweating 
of walls, breathing on glass, moisture on the outside of a tumbler of water, 
&c. were considered proofs that cold condensed air into water. Lord 
Bacon, in his Sylva, Expers. 27 and 76, speaks of “ the means of turning 
aire into water,” and Exp, 91, relates to “ the version of water into aire.” 
Norton, (a contemporary of Bacon,) in hiJ “ Rehearsal of Alchemy,” versi- 
fies the old doctrine thus : — 

But ayre condens’d is turn’d to raine. 

And water rarefied comes ayre again. 

W ind-Mills, p. 418. These were known in England in the 13th 
century. At the battle of Lewes, A. D. 1264, “ there was many a modre 
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Droght to grounde and the kynge of Almayne -was taken in a wynde 
— (Hearne’s Glossary to Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle.) 

'.Ugence of Animals exemplified in Raising Water, p. 74, Plutarch 
comparison of land and water animals, says, oxen were employed 
ng water for the king of Persia’s gardens at Susa, “ by a device of 
} which they turned about in manner of a windlass.” Each ox was 
ed to raise one hundred buckets daily, and as soon as that number 
impleted, no efforts of the attendants could induce him to add another, 
pts were made to deceive the animals but without effect, so accu- 
“ did they keep the reckoning.” 

>risoning Chairs, p. 429. Such devices are very ancient. The first 
of Vulcan’s mechanical ingenuity is said to have been a throne or 
of gold, with secret springs. This he presented to his mother, and 
oner was Juno seated in it than she felt herself pinioned and un- 
o move. The gods interfered, and endeavored to release her, but 
ut effect; and it was not till the artist had sufficiently punished her 
!T want of affection towards him that he consented to let her go. 
bis, the tyrant of Lacedemon, had a device for extorting money from 
'■ealthy. It was a statue of a female clothed in rich apparel, When 
me refused to part with his wealth, the tyrant introduced him to the 
3 , which by means of springs, seized him in its arms, and put him to 
lost excruciating torments, by forcing numerous bearded points into 

ytary Pumps, Eolipiles, Steam-Guns, &c. In " Mathematical Recrea- 
, or a collection of sundrie excellent problems, out of ancient and 
3 rn philosophers ; written first in Greek and Latin, lately compil’d in 
ich by H. Van Etten, and now in English, Lon. 1674,” is a rotary 
p similar to the one we have figured at p. 285 : it is named “ a most 
raign engine to cast water high and far off to quench fires.” A goose- 
: like those now used is also figured — also an atmospheric garden pot 
agio cups — three-way cocks — ear trumpets, and eolipiles. Of the last, 
author says, ” some make them like a ball, some like a head painted, 
esenting the wind — some put within an eolipile a crooked tube of 
y foldings to the end that the wind impetuously rolling to and fro 
lin, may imitate the voice of thunder — some apply near to the hole 
11 windmills, or such like, which easily turn by reason of the vapors.” 

I problem relates to the charging of a cannon without powder.” 
s was done, 1st, by air as in the air-gun ; and 2d, by steam, the latter 
i to be generated from water confined in the breech, 
llaus Magnus mentions eolipilic war machines, apparently similar to 
se described by Carpini, (see page 400.) They are distinguished from 
:ry species of guns : he calls them “ hrazen horses that spit fire : they 
re placed upon turning wheels, and carried about with versatile engines 
0 the thickest body of the enemy : they prevailed so far to dissolve the 
imy’s forces, that there seemed more hopes of victory in them than in 
! souldiers.” — (History of the Goths, book ix, chap. 3, Eng. Trane, 
md. 1658.) 
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ORACULAR AND FIGHTING EOLIPILES 


In consequence of a suggestion that a little additional matter on Eoli- 
pilic automata would add interest to this volume, a few specimens accom- 
panied with cursory observations are subjoined. The figures themselves 
constitute, perhaps, a better exposition than any thing which can now be 
written on the devices which they represent — devices once wielded with 
terrible effects by both sacerdotal and military engineers. 

Like extinct natural monsters, oracular and v/arring Eolipiles have 
disappeared from the earth and left scarcely any authentic vestiges be- 
hind. They belonged to certain states or conditions of society which 
they could not survive. Indigenous to ages of darkness, they flourished 
only in the absence of light. Receding, as civilization advanced, it may 
be said of them, as of spectres, they flutter at dawn and vanish as soon 
as the sun (of science) has risen. But they are not the less interesting 
subjects of research because of the evils they inflicted on our species, 
any more than are geological remains of mammoth beings which preyed 
on inferior tribes. Antique Eolipiles are in some respects the richest of 
artificial, as fossil bones are of natural, relics. Both are unique memo- 
rials of past times — vivid remembrancers of strange beings and dark 
deeds. The former afford proofs of stupendous animals reigning as mo- 
narchs over the woods" and waters of the old world ; and the latter re- 
mind us of moral monsters, preying with surprising facility upon all 
classes of men. 

Pictorial representations of idolatrous and fighting eolipiles are ex- 
ceedingly rare ; and these, few as we find them, if not transferred to mo- 
dern pages will soon be irrecoverably lost. Those which fifllow, though 
deplorably imperfect and obscure, will be acceptable to most readers, if 
not to all. Examples of the employment of elastic and inflammable 
fluids under singular circumstances, they can hardly fail to elicit the 
attention of inquirers into the origin and history of motive mechanism. 
They may afford hints on old and lost arts. Nor do they lack interest to 
general, or even learned readers ; for, besides illustrating ancient society 
and manners, they reflect light on the darkest passages of poetry and ro- 
mance : they add strength to the conviction that much which ancient 
literature has failed to explain, a close examination of ancient arts may 
yet render clear. Even the Eolipile, simple as it seems, promises to 
conduct inquirers, like the clew of Ariadne, through labyrinths as per- 
plexing as those which puzzled old travellers to Egypt and Crete. 

Of all the freaks of poor human nature, idolatry is the strangest; and, 
taken in connection with evils springing from it, the most infectious and 
fatal of maladies. Hitherto ineradicable, inexpugnable, it has tainted 
all epochs, polluted all people. Its ravages have been more destructive 
than war, more distressing than famine. It has been the fertile source of 
both. Superstition, the parent of idolatry, is peculiar to man, unless de- 
mons be tormented by it, which is not unlikely ; for, besides its associa- 
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tions be.iuu,- tnily aiabolical, (it has every where erected altars to Baals 
aiul fiivnrshcHl victiuia to Molochs,) it seems the natural, and may be the 
univoraul punishmo.nt o{ montul debasement. It is to the mind what nre- 
maturo docvopitudo is to the body— a horrible penalty for violating a 
fundiiuu'.iil ul law oi our nnturo, for stunting- the soul’s growth for not 
cultivating tho intcdloctual with the jdiyaical faculties, that both might 
expand and iu4)n)Vo togothor ; that infant puerilities might be succeeded 
by youthlul inudligtuu'.o ^ and masculine knowledge. Instead of this 
suporsliiiou unites dwarhul and crippled minds to grown up bodies— 
stocks the world with souls blind to their destinies and duties, and con- 
scuiuontly to the great ])urposcis of oxiatonci! lost. Whore else, then, can 
such abortions be. more appropriately consigned than to tho hades of ig- 
norance— -of sottish delusions — to murky regions, where the sickly ima- 
gination sits an incubus on the prostrate judgmeut, and visions of insanity 
are reckoned as realities; where the occupants wander among shades 
and mutter tlu^ gilib<u’ish of ])luuu.oms. ’ 

A straug(U’ to natural causes, startling phenomena have ever filled the 
barharitin with dre-ad. To account Ibr smb things ho peoples the ele- 
metits with imaglnury lunugs, who control, ns he supposes, all mundane 
aflairs at their \yUl. Meteorological commotions, pain, sickness, death, 
and tn’ery ]>nblic and private (uilandty, wore hold as manifestations of 
their power or tludir wrath; lunu-e tho idea of propitiating beings so 
mighty and mulignmit ; henc(\ idolatry with its direful progeny, magic, 
divinaiion, m'croinuucy, ami their congeners ; and hence too the rise of 
those ustutt' spirits who, from tlio hegiiming, have subdued tlic million 
by working (tn their lancii^s and fears — wlio have raised themselves into 
gods and sutik the rest of mankind into brutes. 

Idcds \V(U-e ulmnst iuvai'iahly modeshid after hideous forms, because 
dt'signcd to excite f('rror. 'I’liis was in accordance with tho principles 
0!i which detuotiolalry was found(ul. As fear was to bo awakened it was 
CKrteuriul to nudte tlu'm correspond, as nearly as could bo, with tho evils 
they hud jiower to itdlic.t or emolious they wore designed to inflame. 
To luvvt' uiu(h^ them more attractive than ropulsivo would have been 
preiiosttu-ous, situu^ it would have he.eu neglecting tho cultivation of that 

f ms.sien upon whicli their idUcicmcy resttal. Their rnakovH know their 
)UHim^H.s heller. In uotbing is tlu' versatility of anciont genius more 
apparent tlutn in repreHimlations of the luirrible — in conjuring ujp images 
t(» cause the timid til tretrdde and the bold to recoil — tho most hideous of 
hybrids, in which were coitdiiued features derived from every thing on the 
earth and in tho waters under tlm earth calculated to excite abhorrence 
and dread. I’eriinps It is not too much to say that: hero also little is left 
for proft'srtiirs of the Jtnt’ arts to do, excojn to imitate works of old mas- 
ters. liivetition seetn.H out of the (pmstioii. Our host and worst specimens 
of diablerif* and the motistrous uni hut enpies and caricatures of originals 
in old galleries f>f furies, miuotaurs, hydras, c.himajras, centaurs, sphinxes, 
famw, (Irngotm, griflius, gorgons, satyrs, harpies, hip^iogrifis, and other 
unearthly comlunaiiona of Imnum bodies with those of boasts, birds, fish, 
rejitilcH tuid (U'm<»u«. 

Hut ghaHtly, terrific or fiendish fenturea were not always deemed suffi- 
cient, tl WHM expeditMJf to communicate active (jualities, such as might 
influenei' <ither sinises than the sight, and which, being appropriate to 
the characier an idol was intended to sustain, might serve still further to 
estiihliHh or increaso its funm. Thus, some moved their heads, arms 
hands, evert ; utbew spoke, groaned, sniiled, perspired, laughed, &c. &c. 
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Origin of Eolipilic Idols — ■ Their Authors, 

A few, like the image of Nahis, squeezed unbelievers to death in their 
arms, and others, like the gods of the Zidonians, in their fury swallowed 
offenders alive. The repeated declarations in the Bible that gods of 
stone, wood and metal, neither saw, heard, ate nor “spake through their 
throats,” &c. imply that by priestly artifice these and other functions W(n-e 
imitated. Had all been dumb, motionless statues, this constant denial of 
such powers to them would have been nugatory. 

The date of androidal idols is unknown : they appear to have been 
co-eval with the use of metals — are perhaps of a still earlier date, for 
modern savages have attempted them. They were found so effectual as 
to have become important instruments in the hands of rulers in ante-his- 
toric eras ; while to devise and work them became the profession of 
priests. As society advanced the treasures of states and temples were 
expended in their production, and the influence of both was exercised in 
establishing their reputation : a union of wealth and intelligence which 
accounts for the perfection and celebrity of many ancient androids. 

Ever on the look out for novel and imposing devices, the founders 
and fosterers of idolatry were too close observers to overlook the most 
apjDalling of nature's displays, and too keenly alive to their interests to 
remain ignorant of the means of imitating them. At an early day those 
gods were counted the greatest that had power over fire and controlled 
atmospherical tempests — that spake in thunder and whose darts were 
the electric fluid. On this belief EoUpilic idols arose, a class certainly 
among the most productive if not among the most ancient. They were 
necessarily the work of the founder, not of the carver, and, as already 
intimated, not a few of the “ brazen” or “ molten” images of tho Old 
Testament were more or less allied to them — an inference justified by 
numerous allusions to blasts of flame, smoke and wind issuing from their 
mouths and eyes, &c. There was probably less difficulty in the apotheosis 
of Eolipilic images than of others. When idolatry was universal few 
could refuse subjection to deities that rivalled Neptune in shaking the 
ground — Jupiter in his character of the thunderer; and Pluto — tho grim 
and inexorable — the sulphur-enthroned god — in the worst of his func- 
tions. To none were apotrophic hymns so fervently addrc.ssed, for none 
looked more threatening and fierce, or gave out such awful manifesta- 
tions of wrath. 

Of their authors or inventors there is no room to doubt. They were 
men whose intelligence was far in advance of their times, who mono- 
polized knowledge for the sole interest of their class. Claiming kin- 
dred with heaven, freed from worldly cares, clothed in reverend vest- 
ments, they lived apart from other people; holy and artless in appear- 
ance, yet adepts in artifice and very devils in craft. Hierophantic magi- 
cians sojourned in temples, feasted on tythes and got rich by means of 
idols. They moved gods to compassion by wires, and roused them to 
anger by explosive compounds. Their jmofessional attainments are in- 
disputable. In the roguish departments of physics they were never sur- 
passed. What resources and talents did those of Egypt display in com- 
peting with Moses, even to the development of lower forma of life ! 
The laboratory was their study, natural science the volume over which 
they pored, the knowledge of latent phenomena their wealth. It is im- 
possible to think on the variety, magnitude and difficulties of some of 
their impostures without conceding to them excelling ingenuity and im- 
pudence sublime. In chemistry and mechanics they were profound : of 
their contrivances few were more .successful than those to which both 
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Cyclops. — Fighting Eolipiles. 


ther on, Jh-e-hreathing and otlier mythic monsters were not all mere vi 
sions, mystic emblems, or hieroglyphical pictures, but actual brazen be- 
ings, of the forms and with many of the functions described — in other 
words, Eolipilic idols, personified as all idols were. The reader need 
not be reminded of the relation of the Cyclops to fire, since they were aids 
to Vulcan, and were destroyed by Apollo for manufacturing or ejecting, 
like Pustericli, thunderbolts. They are sometimes described as having 
but one eye, at other times represented with three — two in the ordinary 
places, and a third in the forehead, as in the preceding figure. [See plate 
page 141, vol. 1, Fosbroke’s Encyc. Antiq.] This idol is supposed to have 
belonged originally to a high antiquity, and may possibly be a genuine 
Cyclop. 

Two or three more metallic deities, which appear to be Eolipilic, might 
here be introduced; but as the fact is uncertain, and nothing but con- 
jectures could accompany them, we forbear. Had more data been ac- 
cessible the subject would needs be a thrilling one. No work of imagi- 
nation could be richer in interest or more fertile in intrigue and plots 
than accounts of idolatrous androids of the more advanced nations of old, 
of the puppet-machinery in each famous temple, and the by-play by 
which the reverend showmen set them off to advantage, lulled suspicion 
and kept their audiences in the right bumox-. We may descant txs we 
please on epic poets, on tragic and comic authoi-s and actors, but what 
were the beat of them compared to those proto-fathers of fictif)n and his- 
trionic professions 1 Men whose theatres were temples, whose stages 
were altars ; master players on the passions, who excited what emotions 
they pleased, and impressed on their congregtitions an abidixig sense of 
the realities of the illusions they exhibited. The subject reaches down to 
the nonage of society and comes up with it to our own days; has relation 
to the most stupendous system of deception ever conceived, and the most 
successful one ever practised by man ujjon xmin ; aftbrds the most de- 
ploratde and dux able examples of human credulity and cunning; in- 
volves the early history of all races and of nearly all arts. Its exposition 
of principles of ancient scionco would bo highly instructive, and their 
villanoixs applications often a.rauaing. The mystery that envelopes it 
irresistibly whets curiosity. The little that is known makes us anxious to 
push aside the skreeu that hides from our view the ingenious and elabo- 
rate mechanism by which p:igan monks emasculated the species and 
kept an awe-stricken world at their feet. 

The following figures illnstx'atc the fighting qualities of the Eolipile. 
As a war-instrument it bocauxo bettor known than as an oracle confined 
in temples. In the field it was exposed to the scrutiny of the cin-ious as 
well as of its immediate managers, so that, whether captux’ed or not, the 
secret of its construction could not long remain one, or the device be 
confined, if much employed, to one people. Nor did it cast off its pre- 
tensions to divinity with this change of occupation, but rather sustained 
them, for it was as a god that it first became terrible in battle — as such 
its military achievements shook neighboring nations with alarm and ac- 
quii’ed for it a celebrity that has i-eached to our times. The nature of its 
performances remained the same as at the altar, except that it now did 
not hesitate to destroy those whom it could not convince. 

Evex*y people, no matter how barbarous, esteemed their own gods su- 
perior to others. It was indispensable to the interests of priests to keep 
this conviction alive under all exigencies ; hence while victories served 
to establish it, defeats did not overthrow it. These, it was artfully sug 
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gpstecl wore only proofs of a deity having become temporary offer ded 
either for not being properly invoked or on account of indignities offered 
to his miinstcrs. It was only to make his proteges sensible of his dis- 
pleasnro that on such occasions he left them a prey to their foes ' Patran 
history is lull of oxaiiiplos, they abound in the Iliad, which opens with 
ono. I hua the charac.tcr of an oracle or idol, and the influence of its off 
ciala wore ingeuioualy preaorvod whether those who trusted in it became 
coiupuu-ora or cou.iuored, victors or victims. Such was the practice un- 
de.r ordinary circumstances, tho god remaining the while undisturbed in 
luH fane ; hut -whon ('.xtraordiruiry calamities threatened, when an invad- 
ing army approached and his worshippers were menaced with captivity 
or fa, nunc, corresponding elforts wero made to appease and even to com- 
pel him to bo propitious. .Bribes were hold out, votive gifts, hecatombs 
and now tcmploH promised processions in his honor were got up, with 
sacnul liaiuu'.rs, relics, &c. borno alolt, (an European practice through 
tlio middle ag(^H, and an Asiatic, one yet.) Then to make sure of success 
hy connecting lus (iito witli that of his followers, the latter took him down 
from his shrino and carried liim to the battle-ground, under a belief that 
ho would not suffer liimsolf to he taken if he were disposed to leave 
theun in^Bu! lurch. On the same principle idolaters of every age have 
uctiul. 1 he early .linvs wen\ net free from the strange infatiintion, nor 
is it laisy to Hi>e luuv they could have been bettor informed previous to 
or at the period of the Mxodiis. 'fhey were as much attached to idols as 
the I'lgypi.iiuiH, and took the fn-st opportunity that tho absence of Moses 
presented for makipg an image of Apis. After tho severe defeat at 
Apliek, some of' tin* ignorant got up a cry to bring the ark to the camp and 
renew the ceutc'sl under its mispici'.s, “ When it cometh among ns it may 
save ns out of tlu^ Inmds of our enemies.” To this tho better informed 
probably acctuled with the hope that Jehovah would protect it, and the 
people f’or its sake, but they were mistaken — they wore routed, thirty 
thousand vvtu'c slain, ” tho ark of Clod was taken,” and exhibited in the 
principal cities of the captors for a period of seven months, during which 
rhonician pru^sts and artists wore probably not very scnipnlous in ex- 
tmining its contents, its designs and decorations, the chcrulnm of ham- 
merod gold, their forms, features, wings, &:c. 

In this same niamier warring EoUjiilcs bocn,mo known to others than 
their ilesigners ; as gods and demi-gods they made their delmt in battle. 
As such they were victorious, and ns such wero ovontnally captured. 
Exaggerated accounts of some of the earliest arc preserved in mythologi- 
cal annuls. So iiwftd were their atlrihutes and so terrific their appearance, 
that their very looks overcame their opponents. Of this Bviarens was 
an example; but when their artifieinl nature became known they put on 
less formidable shapes, their (\fficacy thou depending more on what they 
did tluin hew they looked. In comparatively modern epochs they 
never, however, ntinined much beauty, if we might judge of the one 
on the following page. 

The age to winch the specimen figured in tho next cut belonged is 
unknown, It and No, 289 arc from a Latin folio published in Paris in 
16:1/), containing Vegetiua on Military Machitiory and Institutions, Elian 
on Tactics, I'Vontinus on Btralegeins, and tho .Book of Modeatus on 
Military Affairs collated from A'^ifu'ca.t'.codicesby .Budeus, the celebrated 
French critic. Attached to, and paged with Vegotius, are one hundred 
and twenty folio illustrations, rudely executed on wood. They are co 
pit^s of these of the old German translation to which we have frequently 


No. 288. Ancient FigUting EolipUe. 

As not a word of explanation accompanies this singular figure, (nor 
any other in the book,) and little or nothing is to be found in Vegetius 
or other Roman authors to aid us, all that we can ofier must be received 
as conjecture. If the magnitude of the machine be judged from other 
illustrations in the collection, it was colossal. No object is portrayed 
near it by which to infer its relative dimensions. The general outline 
represents the human bust, and the whole seems to have been an enor- 
mous Pusterich on wheels. It probably combined the god with the war- 
rior, assuming the character of each as occasion required. It is no bad 
representative of both ; and the powers it possessed of punishing its 
enemies are as obvious as they were awful. The ignited jet issued from 
the conical tube whose wide end is riveted to the forehead — (a small 
pipe descending from it to the bottom of tlie bust, as in the air-vessels 
of fire-engines,) and possibly, also, out of its eyes and mouth. The pro- 
longation of the nose, and the daggers projecting from the mouth, were 
intended to ward off blows during assaults, and to prevent access to 
it, lest the orifice or orifices should be spiked or otherwise closed. Point- 
ed projections of this kind are quite common adjuncts in old war en- 
gines. 

As this Bolipile is figured at restand not in use, neither fire, fire-place, 
nor the mode of charging it is delineated. The fuel was probably applied 
in the lower part of the bust behind, though it may have been kindled 

(a) “ FI. Vegetii Renati viri illustris de re militari libri quatuor, Sexliivlii Pron- 
tiui viri consularis de strategematis libri totidem. jEliani de instruendis aciebus 
liber unus. Modesti de vocabalis rei militaris liber unus. Item picturss bellicse 
cxx. passim Vegetio adjectse. Collata sunt omnia ad antiquos codices, maxime 
BuDffli, quod testabiti r Allianus, Parisiis, mdxxxv.” 
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externally, the head being for that purpose inclined backwards and rest 
ing on the cornigei'ous and auricular prolongations, which would, like 
the feet of a caldron, form a tripod to support it. But much allowance 
must be made for old illustrations. Scarcely ever is an attempt made to 
delineate interior parts or external details. One object of the horn and 
ears was obviously to vary the direction of the jet, to incline the tube to 
the right or left, up or down, somewhat in the manner of the syringe 
engine of Besson. Tlie wheels are solid, and as there are but two, some 
mechanism for preserving the image in an ujDright position was neces- 
sary : as they moved on separate axles the tube could as readily be 
tmmed in a lateral direction as it could be elevated or depressed. The 
manner of conveying this machine to considerable distances is not indi- 
cated, probably bcc;aiise it wa.s rather intended as a stationary means of 
defence, tlian, like the next, a moveable one for attack. 



No. 280. Eollpilic War-Dragon. 


Here la a variety of the grifRn, bippogriff, or dragon genus, placed on 
four wheels, and evidently designed to break the ranks of an opposing 
array, by being driven through them. The burning liquids rushed out ot 
two rows of small holes on the upper jaw or lip : the effect forcibly re- 
minding one of mythic raon.sters from whose nostrils went forth smoke, 
and from whose mouths issued flame. No provision is shown for raising 
or loworing the jots, nor was any necessary, for from the elevation and 
position of the oriliccs, troops among whom this engine forced its way 
could not avoid either right or left its fluid and scorching missive. The 
rod hold by the captain or leader is enlarged and pierced or cloven at 
its ond, where it is joined to the head ; it is apparently a lever by 

which tlie plug of a cock was turned to open and shut off the discharge. 
We may suppose the pa.ssago was closed in the present position of the 
lover, and that to open it the manager pulled- back the end he grasps, 
until, like a modern artillerist, he became sufficiently in the rear to be 
out of barm’s way when the jets found vent; ho then could join his asso- 
ciates in directing the monster’s movements. The wheels, as in the last 
figure, are ropro.sonted solid, a feature undoubtedly genuine ; for it was 
the uniform practice to attempt to stop the progress of such war-chariots 
as had wheels with spokes, by throwing spears, &c. between the latter; 
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and hence such wheels were sometimes covered with boards or plates of 
iron previous to entering into battle. 

The sword or dagger-like tongue kept an enemy from approaching 
too near in. front, while the flames protected both sides. It would not 
have answered the purposes of this war-engine to have made its sides 
horrent with bayonets, for they would have retarded its progress by con- 
tact with every obstacle within their reach. Its efficiency depended cliief- 
ly on the velocity and precision of its movements, it would therefore he 
divested of evei*y thing calculated to interfere with these. The inclina- 
tion of the tongue was designed to remove obstacles from the patli. 
Had tlie spike been horizontal it would have transfixed objects it met 
with, and the progress of the machine would soon have been stopjjed. 
This machine is apparently represented as in times of peace, for, unlike 
most others in the collection, no signs of war arc delineated in the land- 
scape. The fire was perhaps applied externally, as in the case of Pus- 
terich, the brazen monster belonging to the Tyrant of Agrigentiim, and 
other ancient devices of the kind: but this part .of the subject is very 
obscure. Like chariots with swords and scythe.s fixed to them, and 
others with similar weapons revolving in their fronts, this machine when 
in active service was most likely urged forward by horses yoked behind ; 
01 by a number of men applying their force to bars attached to and ra- 
diating from tlie rear — both ancient and very common war devices. 

An enormous Eolipile, formed after the ahtjvc pattern, charged with 
inflammable liquids, and driven furiously and unexpectedly upon a su- 
perstitious foe, must not only have borne all hefoi-o it, like a modern 
locomotive, but must have rendered opposition hopeless until its contents 
wore expended. 

The dimeusions of this war dragon cannot safely bo inferred from 
those of the men attached to it, for in most of the plates in the work 
whence it is takcni, no kind of proportion is preserved. vSoldiers raising 
ladders to scab.' the walls of high towers are often drawn sufficiently tall 
to roach the roof with their hands. 

Ah the name of a war machino, the term dragon was continued to 
modern times. It was early given to pieces of ordnance, to devices re- 
sembling in their attributes ancient Eolipilic monsters. Culverines were 
originally called fiory-dragons. The Draconarii of the Romans Ijore 
dragons on their standards ; the Parthians, Indiana, Persians, Scythians, 
Assyrians, Normans, Saxons, Welsh, and all the Celtic and Gothic na- 
tions painted the same thing upon their banners and pennons, as the 
Chinese, Russians, Tartars, &c. do now. Modem dragoons have pro- 
bably also derived their designation from soldiers who formerly managed 
Eolipilic dragons, as in the preceding figure ; the name being preserved 
in war’s vocabulary after the office and- instrument were forgotten. Or- 
ders of chivalry were named after the dragon, and heraldry abounds 
with its figures. 

Let us now turn to the history of the Goths, by Olnus Magnus. (Basil 
ed. 1567.) The fourth chapter of the ninth hook is headed, “ De areis 
eejuis ignivoniis ” — “Of bl'azen horses that vomit fire.” The materials of 
the chapter aro condensed from the ITistory of tlio Lancs, by Saxo 
Grammaticus, a writer who flourisbed A. D. 1110. Tbo principal inci- 
^ dent relates to the stratagetic skill of an old king, lUgnervs, who was 
eventually put to death by his sons, Daxon and Dian. On one (.occasion 
the two rebellious brothers invaded their fatlier’s king<loin, having been 
furnished for the ptirpose with a large army by king Ruthenu.s, whose 
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daughters they had married. Alarmed at the mighty forces brought 
against him, Rognerua ordered a number of brazen, fire-breathing horses 
to bo secured on chariots, and whirled suddenly into the densest body 
of his enemies. The manoeuvre succeeded, and his unnatural sons were 
put to flight. It appears that the chariots and their burdens were ex- 
ceedingly massive, since they overwhelmed whatever ojrposed them 
Wo add the passage at large from Saxo. It will be perceived that he 
is silent respecting the fire-vomiting faculty of the metallic chargers, 
tliough that was clearly implied in the opinion of the Gothic historian ; 
uu opinion that can hardly bo questioned. 

P(tst. hate Reguerus, expeditionem in Hellesponticos parans, vocata- 
que Duuorum coucione, aaluberrimas se populo leges laturum promit- 
tens, ut unu.squiscpio paterfamilias, secut ante, quem minimi inter 
lihoros duxerat, militaturum oxhiberet, ita tunc valentioris operte filium 
ant probatioria fidoi sorviim armaret, edixit. Q,uo facto omnibus, quos 
ox Thora procreverat, filiis, j)ryeter ubbtmen, assumptis, Hellespontum 
ejustpie reg(un Dian variis contusum'bellis lacessendo perdomuit. Ad 
ultinuim oundoin crcborriniis discrimiuibus implicatum extinxit. Cujus 
filii Dian ot Daxon, olim b.iiteni rogis filias maritali sorte complexi, im- 
potratis a socoro copiis, ardonti.ssimo apiritu paternee vindicta^^negotium 
ra[)utn’nnt. (.Quorum Reguerus immensum animadvertens exercitum, 
dillidentia (:o[)iarum luibila, equos c/meos ductilibus rotalis superpositos ac 
VOVsatiUbiiH cuvrietdis circumductos in confertissimos hostes maxima vi 
oxagitari pneoopit. res tantum ad laxandam adversariorum aciem 

vuliul:, ut vinc.ondi spos magis in machinameuto quam milito reposita 
vidoretiiv, cuju.s intolorabilis moles, quicquid impulit obruit. Altero 
ergo ducum iuterfucto altero fuga sublapso, universus Hellisponticorum 
C(issit oxiU'tutus. Scithiie (juoque, Daxon arctissimo materni sanguinis 
viticulo coiiliugontes, oodem obstriti discriraine refuruntur. Q,uorum 
provinc.ia Witscu’co attributa, Rutenorum reg. parum viribus fidens, for- 
midolosa Rtjgnori urraa fuga prmeurrere maturavit. 

[Suxd (irmunmtlpl Itidtorlii Dimla. KiUwd by T. K Mullor. Coponlmgen. 1839. Liber ix. p. 452.] 

In a note outlie E<]uos ARieos, the editor, not knowing that such 
things had ever been, observes, “ enmmentum nescio unde petitum.” 
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The cut No. 290 IS ootiiiul from the rude illustrations ot tbe lourth and 
fiftli chnptorH, Book ix, of Olaus Magnus. A figure of one of the brazen 
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GrTcck-fire. — Co^pper images of J^en. 

horses is in the foregrouna, but as usual it is a mere outline, and was 
perhaps designed by the illustrator of the Gothic historian’s work from 
the meagre description its pages or those of Saxo afford. Nothing defi- 
nite can be derived from it which the text does not furnish. Neither the 
carriatre nor its load comes up to the description the words imply that 
the imao'es had some clastic and revolving mechanism of their own, and 
versatile chariots meant something more than common carts. 

The fifth chapter (Book ix) is on the same subject, and to this effect. 
‘ Vincentius in Spec. Histo. L. xxxi. Cap. 10, asserts that the king of tho 
Indians, commonly called Prester John, being attacked by a powerful 
army of Ethiopian Saracens, enemies of the Christian faith, delivered 
himself by a stratagem not unlike that of Eegnerus, for he made copper 
imases of men and mounted each upon a horse. Behind every image was 
a man to govern it, and to blow with a bellows, through holes made for 
the pui-pose, on fumid mateidals inserted beforehand into the body of the 
image. Provided with a large number of these he proceeded vigorously 
against his enemies, whom Vincentius calls Mongols or Tartars. The 
mounted images being ranged side by side in front of the hostile army, 
their managers were directed to advance, and when arrived within a 
short distance of the foe to commence blowing with their bellows the 
smoking fire within, and with a continual blast to fill the air with dark- 
ness — the consequences of tvhich were that many of the invaders were 
slain and others took to sudden flight. Large numbers of horsemen and 
horses were burnt to death and some reduced to ashes hy Greek-fire^ 
composed of the following ingredients, by the artificers of Prester John: 

Aspaltum, nepta, dragantum, pix quoque Greca, 

Sulphur, vernicis, de petrolic quoque vitro, 

Mercurii, sal gemiUEe Grseci dicitur ignis. 

Item ; Sulphur, petrolium, colopho, resi, terebinthi, 

Aspaltum, camphora. nepta, armo, benedictum.’ 

Magnus could make nothing out of these old poetic recipes. He thought 
it would be a vain task to attempt their explanation, and wicked to revive 
the invention. He seems to have been of an opinion — once heartily entei*- 
tained — that the souls of the authors of Greek-fire and gunpowder were 
reaping their appropriate rewards in perdition, doomed for ever to taste 
of torments wdiich their “devilish devices” inflicted on others. Vincen- 
tius, or Vincent De Beauvais, was a learned monk of the 13th century, 
and one of the most voluminous writers whose works furnished employ- 
ment to the first race of printers. He died about 1260. His “Speculum 
Historiale” was printed in 1473. The most striking incident drawn from 
it by the Gothic writer we quoted at page 400, from Carpini, a contem- 
porary monk, who began his travels in 1245, and to whom he of Beauvais 
was most likely indebted for it. 

If the reader will now look again at the last cut he will find on the 
back ground a miniature of one of the brazen horsemen in the act of 
attacking the Mongols, and with a living soldier on the crupper per- 
forming his part of the business with bellows. There is certainly an air 
of romance about these figures ; but accounts of them reaching us through 
ages and hot-heds of legends, might he expected to be loaded with 
apocryphal matters. Of the main feature, that of ejecting flame and 
smoke, there is no room to question, since it is coiToborated by old 
^v^iters on Greek-fire, by the brazen horses of Saxo, and the preceding 
figures in this supplement. But Carpini’s relation does not savor so 
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much of poetiy as may he supposed. The principal difficulty is in 
mounting' the images on notuidl horses j hut this is not a necessary in- 
ference. J, hey may ha.'ve been artificial as well as their automaton 
riders — and wo believe were so— were secured, like those mentioned 
by Saxo, on cai'riages, and behind them the bellows-blowers were loca- 
ted. If this is not what Carpini meant, we should say he misunderstood 
his informant. Living horses, with flames roaring and rushing from ori- 
licos clo.so to their eyes and cars, would be as likely to be affrighted as 
those they attacked : however drilled, they could not in such circumstan- 
ces bo managed without di'ffic.alty and without requiring the whole at- 
tention of their riders, but the latter were entirely engaged in urgino' the 
fires at the most critical periods of the charge, leaving the animals to 
pursue the right cour.so of tlieinsclves. We presume tlie metalline ima- 
ges were a, specie, s of Hippocemtanrs, the flames issuing from the hu- 
man bust, and tho fluid and other materials contained in the spacious 
abdomen below. 

It is said those tMjuestriau images cast forth Greek-fire ; were they 
then Eidipilcs 1 mounted Pustcrich.s ? i. c. were they charged with li- 
quids, or with dry substancos, which once ignited continued of them- 
selves to bum until the whoh^ bccanio cxj)ended'? From the want of 
specific information it is diflicult to avriv(! at a delinite conclusion on this 
point. 'I'lio ovidoiice, however, preponderates in favor of their Eolipi- 
lie character. Had the contonts been a composition similar to any thing 
used in modern pyvotoc.huics, what need of fire to heat them and of bel- 
lows to urge the lire'! How did the flaming stream continue to issue 
from its orifico wdth uualuitod force as tho material diminished within, 
as it sank far ludow the place of exit? Would not the image bo liable 
to ex])l(Klo ere its coiitenls wore half emptied? If not, why have me- 
tallic ivnageH? Those of fragile materials would have done. Again, the 
reaction of tlm jist, like that of a rocket, would require no small force to 
be ovcu’cotne : it would bo very apt to shoot the brazen warriors back 
among their rrieuds, instead of their currying destruction among their 
foes. But not one of those objections, and others wbicli might bo named, 
apply to J0oli[)ilo.s — ton licpiid discharged by the elasticity of its own 
vapor, or the vapor itself thus shot forth. With those instruments the 
employment of fuel was nocosary and tho application of a blast in time of 
action important if TU)t indisponsablo. But, what is more to the point, 
CTreok-fh’o was a liquid. See p. 307, 8. Meyrick, in bis account of ancient 
armor, gives its composition from an author of the time of Edward III. 
Several ingredients enumoratod are mentioned in the preceding re- 
cipc.s from Vincentius : — An equal quantity of pulverized rosin, sul- 
phur and pitch ; one iburth of opopauax and of pigeons’ dung well dried, 
were dissolvod in ttirporitino water, or oil of sulphur : then put into a 
close and strong glass vessel and boated for fifteen days in an oven, after 
wbic.h the whole was distilled in the manner of spirit of wine, and kept 
for use. Anotbor account makes it to consist chiefly of turpentine 
water (spirits of turpontiuc) slowly distilled with turpentine gum. It 
was said to ignite by coming in contact with water. 

Two distinct modes of dispersing the horriblo fluid are mentioned ; 
one by forcing-pumps, tho other by “ blowing” it through tubes and 
from the mouths, &c. of metallic monsters. The former is noticed in 
connoction with naval warfare, and the latter, if we mistake not, was 
chiefly employed in conflicts on land. Any one can see how difficult it 
would be for soldiers promptly to apply pumps in the confusion of bat- 
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tie. Appaiatus equal to our fire-engines would have been of little eflFect, 
for the lets could but feebly be sustained, and wope directed while the 
reservoirs, engines and men were in motion, whirling hither and thither, 
now advancing and anon retreating. We read also of portable siphones 
beino- also used, but these and the necessary vessels to hold the liquid 
were° still less likely to be effective except on ships in close combat; 
where to keep up conflagrations, the fluid could be ejected, cold and un- 
ignited, on parts already kindled— as if our engines were to be employed 
to lanch oil or turpentine on objects already in flames. On ship-board, 
tbo r6S6rvoirs were Rlwciys tit lictncl, cind liotli iiigtj etkI tliG fiXGcl pumps 
they worked relatively at rest, and moreover protected either between 
decks or in equally secure locations, so that one or two individuals alone 
sufficed to direct the fiery streams over a galley’s bow or sides, and 


through flexible or jointed ajutages. 

The expression “ blown through tubes,” &c. could, of course, have no 
reference to any thing like the sarbacan, nor to any employment of hu- 
man luiio-s. No adequate and no continuous force could have been ob- 
tained except by artificial means, and of those by none so readily as by 
the Eolipile. That this instrument was intended, the figures in the cut 
strongly indicate. If the vapor of the fiery liquid was ejected, we know 
that xTothing else could have answered. But both the idea and expression 
are used at this day with respect to modern Eolipiles : en-^ineers “ blow 
off” steam by opening a safety valve or other aperture of a boiler; and 
when one of these explodes, on shore or afloat, how often is it said of 
missing individuals and objects, they were “ blown overboard”-— or 
“ blown to such and such distances.” On a review then of the particu- 
lars that have reached us respecting the famous G-reek-fire, it seems that 
the machinery for ejecting it on shipboard was a species of pump ; and 
on land by large boilers, suspended on wheels and driven by horses or 
men, made in fantastic forms of men and animals, from whose mouths 
the flaming torrents were ejected. This, ancient writers have asserted, 
and the figures we have given confirm. 

That Greek-fire was rather the revival of an old thing than the dis- 
covery of a new one, and that both the fire and the machines for dis- 
persing it — Eolipilic devices infinitely more grotesque than any figured 
on these pages — were known in extremely remote times, is, we think, 
pretty clear. Under this impression some further remarks ai-e submitted 
with the view of eliciting attention to a curious and interesting subject 
of archeological research — one which, it will be conceded, ajipmrs to 
reflect light on old legends as well as on old Eolipiles. 


The history of idolatrous and other Eolij)illc automata is lost or per- 
haps never was written, and now the opportunity, the materials and men 
for preparing it are gone; the requisite knowledge did not sulficiently 
transpire beyond the walls of temples, and even there was confined to a 
privileged few. Such a record could only have been furnished by those 
who had every earthly inducement to suppress it — by men whose private 
labors were devoted to disguise the elements of deceptive devices they 
employed, and whose public administrations still further concealed them. 
It may therefore be concluded that such an expose was never made, or, 
if made, religiously reserved for the perusal of heads of colleges or the 
eyes of arch-magicians alone. It is to be regretted that so valuable a 
fund of hidden knowledge, of mechanical and chemical combinations, of 
singular discoveries and inventions ; a bibliotheca for philosophers and 
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artisans, illustrating, probably, every branch of ancient science and ex 

posing the socrot -workings of some of the shrewdest spirits of antiquity 

should be lost. It would have enabled us to repeat staple tricks of Baby- 
lonian Horcurors and soothsayers, and would have placed us in a more 
favorable jxtsition for observation than was Pharaoh when he commanded 
“the magicians of blgypt and the wise men thereof” to exhibit their 
skill in his prosonoe. 

It is with lOolipiles as with other mater kl of old jugglers. The few 
broken specimens and straggling notices which have come down are in- 
teresting but misatisfactory ; they tantalize with a sip, and make the 
mouth water for more, provoking a thirst -vyhich they cannot allay. That 
these instruments are of a vury high antiquity is undeniable, and that 
they wor(s occasionally used to eject inllammable iluids for deceptive 
and d('.sti'uctive purpf)Hes is equally certain. The resemblance in the 
forms and functions of those wo have figured to mytludogical fire-spout- 
ing monsters, is too striking- to escape observation. And is there any ab- 
surdity in supposing both wore artificial; that the latter were literally 
what tlusy sire described ; and that stories of dragon-killing heroes are 
mil tpulo so romantic us they appear % A literal interpretation of such 
mattors may u[)pour preposterous, hut a slight view of the subject will 
couviuco nui)Vi\)udic.tul miuds that it is not half so absurd as many receiv- 
ed m('tapliorical solutions, nor is it, like them, embarrassed with insur- 
mounlablo diHicullios j on tho contrary, it renders tilings intelligible 
which puloologlsts have not veiiturod to exjilain, and which, without re- 
forenc.o to lOolipirm automata, wo prosurao they never can explain — 
things so bizarni they know not what to make of them, But once admit 
they wore what they protoiul to bo, and there is little dilHculty in receiv- 
ing tlu'm ; intorpret* tluun by some other rule, and we are at once cast 
adnll, on tlio ocean of conjocturo. 

Admit that mythic characters obtained celebrity from battling with 
Koliiulic. opiiumnils; that some, at least, of tlie dragons and many-beaded 
monsters of antiquity perl’ermed aciiens ascribed to them — belched out 
smoke and Hume, shrieked and growled, and on the approach of strangers 
or '‘curious inqieriinenls” shook tliemselvos, sprung from their caves, 
(they wero coiumouly and for good reasons located in dark places) often 
destroyed those who atUickod tliem, and sometimes disappeared in sudden 
burst.s of iliuuder utul amidst showors of thunderbolts — very much as 
tlieir doHemidanls, ibo steiun-dragons of the pi-esent day, unfortunately 
now mid then do. Admit this, and passages in history, poetry and tiadi- 
lion, hitliert o InexplicabUi, bocoino recitals of facts; embairassing enig- 
mas are uiiruldled, mid the supposed offspring of fancy are found sober 
children of truth, 'fhal (Jreek mid Roman writers did not perceive this 
is little, to till' point, since they do not appear to have been acquainted 
with fighting hlolipilos; they wore therefore necessa,Tily at a loss to ex- 
iilain, except by metaphor, conilictB between these raachiims a-nd heroes 
of ancient duvs. But the presiding spirits at Eleusis and Delphos could 
have furnished Uie clew, and, had it suited their views, could have illus- 
trated the entire series of firc-hroathing monsters, by reference to their 
own colluciions ; fur, as hetbro remarked, Eolipiles went from the altar to 

In those remote times, when superstition reigned paramount, when 
common objects and evonts wore construed into omens and 
ones were im iked on as prodigies, tho defeat of an army by fire-bi eat mg 
warriors would form an epoch in barbarian annals ; exaggerate escrip 
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tions of flaming chariots, of giants, dragons, hippogriffs and hybrids of 
every horrid form, and possessing supernatural powers, would be bla- 
zoned abroad and become permanently preserved in tradition. It could 
not be otherwise ; and that such was really the case is evident, for my- 
thology and remote history is replete with these very things ; with battles 
between Gods, Cyclops and Titans. But in process of time the artificial 
nature of warring Eolipiles would sooner or later be suspected and as- 
certained. Intrepid individuals took courage to attack and had the good 
fortune to destroy one. Success made them heroes, if not something 
more. To swell their fame the form and faculties of their strange oppo- 
nents were distorted, and the story repeated, with every addition that a 
love of the marvellous could invent or credulity receive, till, as ages 
rolled away, it became just what such stories yet extant are — stories of 
monster-killing gallants from Jason to Saint George. 


WARS OP THE GIANTS. 

In the wars of the giants, fire, thunder and thunderbolts were the 
chief destructive agents, and these, we are told, were produced by and 
ejected from monsters, apparently precisely in the manner of Pusterich. 
Some had more heads and arms than have Hindoo deities, with bodies 
terminating, like that of Dagon, in legs resembling fish or serpents. 
When brought into battle their terrible aspects and the volumes of flame 
they poured forth filled their enemies, the gods, with consternation. 
Defeated, these fled into Egypt, where they learned the nature of their 
ardent foes. Jupiter, Hercules, and their associate refugees having thus 
ascertained that their victors were not invincible, recovered courage, 
returned, and were at last victorious. Now what, when stripped of orien- 
tal ornament, does this amount to, but a conflict similar to that between 
P Tester John and his Mongolian invaders; between Regnerus and his 
unnatural sons, and others in which fire-spouting images, figured in this 
supplement, were employed ? The most ingenious conquering, whether 
gods or mortals were combatants. The names of the mythic paities 
were misnomers, for the deities were ignorant braggarts — they could not 
withstand their “ earth-born ” enemies, l)ut fled for refuge and instruction 
into other lands. The accounts remarkably resemble Chinese bulletins 
of fights with Europeans — contests between modern “Celestials” and 
“outside barbarians.” For, ancient like, existing “sons of heaven” 
seem to have placed at first as much dependence upon their divine pre- 
tensions and their comminations as in their weapons, and therefore were 
defeated. The giants were probably ingenious or scientific men — the 
Roger Bacons of their day — in advance of the age and consequently de- 
nounced, as such have ever been, by self-styled heirs of heaven, as infidel 
dogs or childrea of Tartai’us. 

The circumstance of the divinities flying to Egypt when they could not 
cope with the fire-breathing monsters, or rather with the cunning mon- 
ster-makers, is remarkable. There they, like less pretenders, improved 
themselves in knowledge. That it was an early Pharaonic policy to en- 
courage the discontented of neighboring nations, is abundantly proved 
in the Old Testament. “Wo to them that go to Egypt for help — that 
strengthen themselves in the strength of Pharaoh !” [See Isa. chaps. 30 and 
31 ; Jerem. 42 and 43.] How deep and general must have been the im- 
pression of the power of the Pharaohs to call forth the declaration — “ Now 
the Egyptians are men and not God ; their horses flesh and not spirit.” 
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T YP H 0 N. 

Here is a description of Typhon, the most famous of fighting giants — 
can it he doubted that he was a genuine Pusterich'? “He had nume- 
rous heads resembling those of serpents or dragons. Flames of devour- 
ing fire rushed hissing from his mouth and eyes ; he uttered horrid yells 
like the dissonant shrieks of different animals. He was no sooner horn 
than he warred with the gods and put them to flight.” Not a circum- 
stance is here mentioned that does not accord with his alleged artificial 
character, and there are few others which do not harmonize with it. 
He went to battle as soon as horn, that is, as soon as he was made. The 
whole family was said to be “ earth-born ” — the members rising out of 
the ground completely formed, &c.; indications of their gross not ideal 
nature, of their secret construction in subterranean workshops — the lat- 
ter a precaution essential to the recognition of, and belief in their super- 
natural origin. 

She sings, from earth’s dark womb how Typhon rose, 

And struck with mortal fear his heavenly foes. — \Ovid, Met. v.] 

The name, Typhon, is derived from a word signifying, “ to smoke.'' 
The goddess of night was the mother of monsters ; an enigma beau- 
tifully expressive of the secret fabrication of Eolipilic imagery. Typhon 
and his brethren were moreover sons of Tartarus as well as of Terra — 
were brought forth of earth by the assistance of hell — a trait still further 
significative, and particularly of the element by which they were anima- 
ted, that from which their terrors were derived. Demons they were in 
shape, occupations and attributes ; in the torments they inflicted and 
the victims they slew ; tangible, and the most perfect representations of 
evil principles and passions. The paternity of these monsters is the 
same as that given to modern ordnance, so true it is that similar things 
ever produce the same ideas. A thousand times have guns and gun- 
powder been described as infernal inventions, as conceptions injected 
by demons and matured by their influence. 

Does the idea seem too gross for contending gods and demi-gods to 
fight with Eolipiles 1 Let it be remembered that Milton could find no 
warring engines so appropriate for Satan and his hosts as artilleiy. In 
fact, poets can only arm mortal or immortal warriors with weapons and 
agents that are known, although they may exaggerate them. All sym- 
bolic imagery must be derived, directly or remotely, IVoin earthly types. 
The author of Paradise Lost necessarily followed, in this respect also, 
the old mythologists he copied, and as “ fiery monsters,” wlietlier guns 
or Eolipiles, are not in their nature and effects much unlike, we find 
little difference in ancient poetic descriptions of one, and modern poetic 
descriptions of the other. Indeed they might often be interchanged with- 
out detection. The monsters described by Milton as mounted upon 
wheels, whose mouths with hideous orifices gaped, and which, with im- 
petuous fury, belched from their deep throats chained-lhunderbolts and 
iron hail, ar^ therefore no stronger proofs of guns and gunpowder being 
' known during the English Commonwealth, than are fire-breathing hy- 
brids of mythology, of the early use of Eolipilic engines. 

THE COnCHIAN BULLS AND DRAGON. 

If we turn to later examples we shall find circumstances leaking out 
which betray the artificial character of mythic monsters. The Argo, 
rjautic, like all early expeditions, was of a piratical nature. Its object 
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the Cnlchian treasury, or the “golden fleece,” a term in ancient byx'iac 
implying treasures of gold. ’ These were protected by a dragon, and by 
two brazen-horned and hoofed bulls, which flashed from theii mouths 
and nostrils flames and smoke. As usual, they were located at the en- 
trance of a cave. 

“ Thick smoke theit subterraneous home proclaims; 

“ From their broad nostrils pour the rolling flames.” 

\AimlloniuSi L. iii.] 

The daughter of flEetes (the Colchian king) becomes enamored of 
Jason. The lovers swear eternal fidelity to each other; and to save the 
adventurer’s life, Medea explains to him the secret of the monster s 
powers. Thus informed, and furnished with an ointment to protect his 
face and hands from the singeing blast at the onset, he approached with 
a smiling countenance, as well he might, and quickly, to the chagrin of 
the monarch, subdued the “ brazen ” monsters. If any doubt remains re- 
specting the true character of this transaction, it is greatly if not wholly 
removed by the subsequent conduct of Medea, bhe every where evin- 
ces familiarity with the principles of the Eolipile — with secret applications 
of fire, steam, sulphur, inflammable fluids and explosive compositions. 
(See page 120.) By the adroit use of these, which she introduced into 
Greece, she became celebrated as the most expert enchantress of an- 
tiquity. It was by a clever but diabolical trick in Pyrotechnics she de- 
stroyed Creusa, while, further to be revenged f)n her unfaithful husband, 
she contrived to set his palace in flames and then disappeared in a cha- 
riot drawn by winged dragons ! — probably some startling pyrotechnic 
device learned from the magicians at her father’s court, and under the 
cover of which she withdrew; unless we are to suppose she was blown 
up by the explosion of one of her own caldrons or compounds. 

There is no improbability in the supposition that attempts at flying 
were somewhat frequent in remote ages, and that jugglers and artists, 
like Dtedalus, did then, as in subsequent times, get up exhibitions of the 
kind ; but, be this as it might, it maybe taken for granted that so expert a 
pyrotechnist as Medea, was at no loss in sending up a chariot with an 
artificial representation of herself, on .the same principle as such things 
have been done from time immemorial in India and among the Chinese. 
They were common a few centuries ago in Europe. Like most old 
writers on fire-works, John Bate gives directions how to make “fire- 
drakes” and “flying-dragons.” The latter were to be constructed of 
ribs of light and dry wood, or with whalebone “covered with muscovie 
glasse and painted.” They were to be filled with “petrars,” — fiei'y ser- 
pents were attached to their wings, which were arranged to shake when 
the monster moved. A sparkling compo.sition was to burn at the mouths 
and tails, and one or two large rochets were to be attached, “ according 
to the bignesse and weight of each dragon.” The trick of Simon Magus, 
in presence of Claudian or Nero, was perhaps allied to that by which 
the Colchian enchantress astounded her adopted countrymen. Giving 
out that he would prove his divinity, or his alliance with the gods, by 
flying, he appeared at the appointed time, as the story says, on the top 
of a high tower, whence he flung himself, (or an artificial substitute,) 
and floated for some time in the air, supported by demons or dragons. 
The latter no doubt as real as the huge scai’abeus which Dr. John Dee, 
state-conjurer to Elizabeth, made, and which flew off with a man on its 
back, and took a basket of provisions for the journey. 

Oriental literature is laden with aerial exploits of this nature — of en* 
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chanters, who like Medea, or Urganda in Anaadis de Gaul, transported 
men through the air on artificial serpents and dragons, and of conflicts be- 
tween kniglits and monsters. But for the loss of those volumes on “ cu- 
rious arts,” — the pile of magical hooks burnt at Ephesus — [Acts, xix. 19.) 
many an ancient and modern prodigy might have been explained. We 
know with what ardor marvellous tricks and stories were devised and 
concocted in the middle ages, and with what avidity gaping multitudes 
received them. Even at this very day similar tricks are played off suc- 
cessfully by monks to unsuspicious congregations. Is it any wondei, 
then, to find pagan boors in llomau times, and others in the darkest of 
mythic epochs, dupes to export jugglers 1 We may regret the infatuation 
of remote ages, hut we should not forget how, in comparatively late 
days, traditions arose and swelhxl in wonder as years rolled over them, 
and how mechanical device.-^, simple in themselves, hut not comprehend- 
ed hy the puhlic, were metamorphosed into supernatural jDroductions, 
which increased in mystery and magnitude as the times when they were 
contemplated receded from those of their hirth. Had printing not been 
introduced we might have comjietcd with the ancients in prodigies, and 
prodigies as fully believed; for there are few old examples derived 
from tangible mechanism, or pure phantasma, that have not been 
imitated by modern manufacturers. But alas for these ! the revival of 
letters is the bane of their fame. Strij)ped of their borrowed garments 
they stand before us as ordinary mortals — a predicament most of their 
predecessors wmuld he in, had we equal facilities to disrobe them. 

The manner of taming the dragon a.t Colchis is characteristic. It was. 
the work of Medea rather than. of Jason, accomplished privily, and at 
midnight. Instead of instructing the loader of the Grecian adventurers 
to attack it as he attacked the bovine mon.sters, armed with his faulchion 
and club — a species of combat that might have alarmed the palace, she 
adopted a process more quiet and equally effective ; in fact, just such an 
one as might have been expected from her. 

“ To make the dragon sleep that never slept, 

Whose crest shoots dreadful lustre; from his jaws 
A triple tire of forked stings he draws. 

With fangs and wings of a prodigious size: 

Such was the guardian of the golden prize. 

hasprinlcLcd with Lelhcoan dew, 

The fair enchantress into slumbers threxod' \Met. vii.] 

That is, in unadorned prose, she turned or threw on the concealed 
boiler and furnace a shower of cold water ; and thus, without injuring 
the dragon, sent him as effectually to sleep as a steam-engine is without 
steam — the very device which has been recommended to render harm- 
less a boiler when ready to explode. 

The incident mentioned hy Apollonius of the dragon hissing so hor- 
ribly and loud, when the two lovers approached, as to cause neighboring 
forests to echo back the sound and make distant people start in their 
droaras, is pui’o hyperbole : if modified to an ordinary growl it is hardly 
reconcileablo with what he just before narrates of the lady being so cau- 
tious of awakening the numerous palace-guards as to escape through 
by-paths hai*efoot. Sensible of the solecism he in the next breath as- 
cribes the undisturbed repose of JEetes and his family to magic. It 
would however be futile to attempt to extract unadulterated truth in 
every particular from labored fiction, and particularly in dragon history, 
to make out where truth and fable meet, where one begins or the other 
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ends. Facts woven up in old poetry were like woollen threads in Baby- 
lonian garments — valued in proportion as they were embellished. The 
poet’s like the sculptor’s or embroiderer’s skill was measured by the art 
with which ordinary materials were lost in forms and ornament. Few 
think of aluminous earth while viewing the splendid vase, and none h)ok 
for truth unadorned in works of classic artists. 


THE CHIMJEHA. 

The Chimaera destroyed by Bellerophon looks very like another speci- 
men of Eolipilic ingenuity, though represented of course as a living ani- 
mal, agreeably to legendary tradition and poetic license. Homer de- 
scribes it as 

Lion faced. 

With dragon tail, shag bodied as the goat, 

And from hLs jaws ejecting streams of fire. [iZ. vi.] 

The most popular of ancient explanations supposes this monster sig- 
nified a burning mountain, whose top, on account of its desolate nature, 
was the resort of lions, [an obvious contradiction] the middle being fruit- 
ful, abounded with gouts, the marshy ground at the bottom swarmed 
with serpents, and Bellerophon by cultivating the mountain subdued it ! 
Such is one of the best specimens of classical guessing, and yet both 
mountain and its inhabitants were suppositious — assumed for want of 
better grounds of conjecture. It is observable that old fire-breathing 
monsters are represented as akin to each other: thus the Chimaera, the 
dragon which guarded the golden fruit in the garden of the Hesperides, 
Cerberus and others, were related to Typhon and the rest of the giants — 
as if to intimate their common nature, so that, according to mythology 
itself, if one was an automaton, all, or nearly all, partook of the same 
character. If the mountain supplied the true solution of the Chimaera, it 
should furnish a key to unriddle the rest, but it would be impossible to 
locate volcanoes where fiery dragons were — in gardens, cellars, palaces, 
&c. and still more so to make them travel abroad and rush hither and 
thither in battle. 

How much more reasonable to admit the Chimaera to have been an 
Eolipilic dragon; its description is then natural, its appearance and per- 
formances credible, and its demolition by tbe great captain consistent. 
Old demi-gods did not acquire their titles by wielding tbe mattock. 

If the figure No. 2S9 had a couple more heads and were furnished 
with tbe caudal terminus of a lizard or cayman, it would form no bad 
representation of the Chimtera. 


CACUS. 

As like causes produce like effects, so in early as in later times dis- 
banded soldiers turned often robbers. Too idle to work, numbers of 
these ruffiaus lived by private plunder when opportunities ceased fot 
sharing public .spoils. Not a few of the old heroes belonged to this class, 
and among them was Cacus. The story of this famous thief is an admi- 


« There is a striking likeness in the manners, customs and superstitions of the Col- 
chian.s, as portrayed by Apollonius Rhodius, and those of the people described bv Saxo 
and Olaus Magnus. It would be a curious fact if fighting and juggling Eolipiles, or 
the knowledge of them, lingered in. the regions of the Euxine and Caspian from the 
adventure of the Argonauts to the battles in which the automatons represented in figs, 
289 and 290 are said to have been employed. It was from Scythia the arts of brass- 
founding and working in metals descended to lower latitudes, according to Pliny, 
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rable comment on the state of society in his day, besides furnishing an- 
other specimen of fraud preying on credulity by means of Eolipiles. A 
son of Vulcan, he knew something of machinery and of the wonders, 
honest and dishonest, his father wrought by it. As usual, he occupied a 
cave favorably located for his purposes. 

.... See yon rock that mates the sky, 

About whose feet such heaps of rubbish lie; 

Such indigested ruin ; bleak and bare, 

How desert now it stands, exposed in air 1 
’Twas once a robber’s den, enclosed around 
With living stone, and deep beneath the ground 
The monster Caeus, more than half a beast, 

This hold, impervious to the sun, possess’d. [En. viii. Dryden.} 

At the cavern’s mouth he had a triple-headed image, which (not its 
owner) belched black clouds and livid fire. It was at length destroyed 
by Hercules, who we have seen had some experience in such matters. 
The success of Cacus in levying contributions from the fields and folds 
of the simple inhabitants of the neighborhood, and on drovers passing 
through it, appears to have been due to the tact by which he made it 
generally believed that he and the monster were one and the same indi- 
vidual : — a common ruse this in such cases, and one by no means pecu- 
liar to mythic epochs. He made bis forays in the night, and lay concealed 
during the day. 

The personification of Eolipilic and other images was in keeping with 
their design, and necessary to preserve their influence over the igno- 
rant. As they sustained the characters of gods and demigods, they were 
addressed as such. The practice differs b^ut little from what is now in 
vogue ; fire-engines, mills, ships, guns, &c. have male and female desig- 
nations, are often spoken of as if endowed with spontaneity and pas- 
sions; but with not half the propriety as androids representing and per- 
forming functions of living beings. Sometimes these are so delineated in 
their appearance, feelings, employments, &c, that no doubt of men being 
intended could arise, were they not at other times associated with attri- 
butes and deformities unknown to humanity. The solution is however 
easy : — The ancients like the moderns gave their names to certain classes 
of devices, and it is descriptions of these which we confound with the 
persons after whom they were named — the artificial dragon of Cacus 
with that individual. The same cause of misapprehension may take place 
with regard to men and things of our day. What, for example, must peo- 
ple think, some thousands of years hence, of Washington and Franklin, 
if all memorials of them should tlien be lost except a few statements, of 
which one described them as floating monsters, 300 feet in length, with 
scores of brazen mouths through which they vomited floods of fire and 
roared so loud as to make mountains quake ; — or according to another 
they were of less majestic size, but showering volumes of smoke from 
iron throats, trembling with passion when obstructed in their progress, 
and then starting forward, gasping and galloping over the ground with 
almost lightning speed, and leaving trains of fire behind ! Land and wa- 
ter dragons ! What could such people think unless informed that 74 gun- 
ships and locomotive carriages often bore the Christian names and sur- 
names of those celebrated men. 


GERYON. 

Geryon, another demigod, resembled Cacus in appearance but not in 
circumstances and condition, for he was a prince, and rich in flocks and 
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herds, and tT guard them had a dog with two heads and a dragon with 
seven ; both of which were overcome by Hercules, who also slew their 
owner and seized the cattle as his rightful spoil. This Quixote of mylho- ' 
logy travelled in quest of strange adventures, and enriched himself, as 
all heroes did and do, by rapine. In his time, as in Job’s, wealth consist- 
ed principally in cattle ; and cattle stealing was, as in subsequent times, 
not held dishonorahle — except when unsuccessful, Gods and demigods 
followed and acquired fame by the profession. Of pidmitive moss-troop- 
ers none equalled Mercury and Hercules in cunning; it was therefore a 
sad mistake in Cacus to seize eight of Geryon’s kine while in the posses- 
sion of such a bold and knowing drover as Alcides. Though he succeeded 
in getting them unperceived into his den, his fire-spitting image had no 
fears for the enraged loser, who was too familiar with such things to 
dread them. 

This primitive prevalence of robbery sufficiently accounts for the 
adoption of secret and extraordinary devices to scare night thieves from 
folds and dwellings of the rich ; and sure wo are that modern ingenuity 
might be taxed in vain to produce one better adapted to terrify the igno- 
rant and keep the dishonest at bay, in dark and gi’ossly-superstitious times, 
than flame-ejecting Eolipilcs. On the approach of a thief, the concealed 
attendant had only to open a cock to send a scorching blast on the offend- 
er, or the latter might himself tinconHciously bo made to open it by his 
weight — a species of contrivance ])ovfoctly in character with tho genius 
and acknowledged productions of ancient artists. Vulcan was full of such 
conceits. Jlven now a grim- looking image of tho kind would excito no 
little horror among stupid burglars, while it would strike savages dumb. 

Tho word Goryou, according to some paloologists, signified thunder- 
bolts, and was allusive to tliolussiug, piercing, overwhelming and scorch- 
ing blasts wliicli issued from tiio dog and dragon, or from a triplc-bodiod 
monster called Geryon ; not a slight intimation this of their Eolipilic 
nature. In fact, to consider (hem as figuvatirc creations, and tho rest of 
the characters and objtscts real, is inconsistent ; unless it be conceded 
that Goryon’s cows wore kc[)t from thieves by metui)hors, and that these 
were hu(dted and shattered by material clubs and faulcbions. It would 
have required some flaming similes to frighten experienced cattle-lifters 
like Cacus and Autolycus from their destined prey, or to induce them to 
yield up acquired spoils. 

To roBolvo these “ brazen” moijstera into mor’o creations of the brain, 
appears to us as I’oasonable as to explain away in like manner metalline 
automata of the Bible — reproaeuting them as having had no connection 
with the crucible, hut simple abstractions : tho serpent, for example, as 
emblematical of the cunning of Moses, and tho calf of stupidity in the 
people. By the same process, wo might interpret tho “bronze” vessel 
or BtaUie in which Eurystheus concealed himself from Hercules into an 
imaginary symbol of excessive fear; atid so with tho brazen hull of 
Phalaris and horse of Aruntius, in which human victims were consumed, 
and their shrieks made to rosomhle the bellowing of oxen, by revorbera- 
I ting through interior tubes : a device probably as old as Amalokitish 
artists, a.iid even older. The calf or heifer cast by the Israelites in the 
wilderness “lowed,” according to tho Koran. (Chap, vii.) 

No one can doubt the ability of workmen ancient as Vulcan and the 
Cyclops to produce machinery of the kind. If one fact be more prominent 
than another in the earliest records, sacred and profane, it is the perfec- 
tion to which brass-founding had arrived, and the amazing extent to 
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which metallic imagery was carried. This was a natural result of idol- 
atry. SujDerstition was the nurse of these arts ; the keenest intellects and 
finest workmen were engaged in them. The grand distinction between 
the useful professions of past and present times, is not due to any differ- 
ence in capacity or skill, but to the estimation in which the arts were and 
are held. The ancients were ignorant of their destined influence on 
human happiness and glory, and therefore only such branches were pa- 
tronized as strengthened the hold of chief priests and rulers on the mul- 
titude. 


CERBERUS. 

It is said of Hercules that he went about subduing the powerful, re- 
lieving the oppressed, and exposing fraud ; but when occasions required 
he obviously acted the juggler himself. The last and greatest of his 
twelve labors — his Gerberean adventure — bears on every feature traces 
of trick. He here employs the very device which Cacus, Geryou, iEetes 
and other’s had found so successfal. To play it off well would establish his 
fame over all competitors. Having destroyed every earthly dragon he had 
heard of, he undertakes to wind up his achievements in that line by prov- 
ing his prowess upon the one which guarded the gates of hell. It was 
therefore given out that he was about to bring up Cerberus to light and 
exhibit him to mortal view. This would eclipse all other dragon transac- 
tions, and this he accomplished ! Is it asked how 1 Why, by entering a 
“ dar]c cavern" on Mount Tasnarus, and after a while dragging to its 
mouth a three-headed dog — an Eolipilic automaton ! As tho exhibition 
was of course made in the night, the affrighted spectators, and all not in 
the secret, could not doubt, at the distance they stood, the presence of the 
canine guardian of Tartarus ; its eyes glaring with living fire, smoke pour- 
ing from its jaws, its movements and the noise it made, would more than 
ensure conviction. The public part of the performance being over, the 
exhibiter, agreeably to promise, instantly set about (no doubt to the grati- 
fication of the audience and particularly of Eurystheus) to remove the 
monster to its own domicile. Thei’e is no room to doubt this — he certainly 
pulled it back to the place whence he drew it forth, and none were so bold 
as to follow and see how he succeeded. Probably not one of the beholders 
but would rather his hands and feet had changed places than have ven- 
tured within the cave on this occasion. 

We can form a pretty accurate idea of the sonorous “roarings,” the 
“ hissings,” and “ variegated yells” of mythic monsters, by similar sounds 
produced when steam is blown off, through various formed' orifices, from 
modern Eolipiles. 

A distinction is observable in the characters and applications of fire- 
vomiting images. Those which represented gods or wairiors pai'took 
more or less of the human figure, while such as guarded enclosures for 
cattle, habitations, and places where riches were kept, put on forms 
compounded of dogs, serpents, lizards, bats, &c. i. e. were dragons — an 
idea derived from the employment of household mastiffs and shepherd 
curs. (A beautiful illustration of the practice of protecting houses is 
seen on entering the vestibule of “The house ff the Tragic poet” at 
Pompeii. On the mosaic pavement is lively represented a fierce and 
full-sized dog, collared and chained, in the act of barking, and ready to 
spring upon the intruder. At his feet is the caution, in legible letters, 
cave canem, beware of the dog.) Griffins, or dragons, says Pliny, form- 
erly guarded gold mines, and in old illustrated works some queer-look- 
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ing nondescripts are seen performing that duty. The sentiment was 
once universally received ; it still has believers in benighted parts of 
Europe, and over a great part of the East. It was encouraged by inte- 
rested individuals to keep timid thieves at a distance. Ridiculous as it 
appears, it accords with every other occupation of dragons. Why not 
protect rich mines as well as a few pounds of metal ? The story or the 
fact gave rise to the fable of Cerberus; for Tartarus, its occupants and 
their occupations were all derived from earthly, tangible types. 

Pluto was an extensive mining proprietor, Tartarus his subtercanean 
domains ; its fires his furnaces. Demons were felons condemned “ to the 
mines,” where, naked and in “ chains,” some toiled in darkness, and were 
urged to unnatural exertions by the lashes of inexorable overseers; 
others, ghastly from inhaling the poisonous fumes, appeared still more so 
in the glare of sulphurous fires, in which they roasted and smelted the 
ores. Their punishment was endless, their sentence irrevocable ; they 
had no hopes of pardon and no chance of escape. Cerberus freely per- 
mitted all to enter the gate, but not one to pass out. There were no 
periods of cessation from labor ; their fires never went out ; both night 
and day the smoke of their torments ascended ; groans never ceased to 
be heard, nor the rattling of chains and shrieks of despair. Acheron, 
Cocytus and Styx were subterranean streams, each possessing some pe 
culiar feature or property, while near Phlegethon arose a stream of car- 
buretted hydrogen, a phenomenon not uncommon on the earth’s surface, 
but often occurring in mines. Such is the most probable exposition of 
the origin of Tartarus. From what else, indeed, could the heathen 
have derived the idea at ejoochs anterior to Scripture descriptions of 
hell, and before prophets or apostles flourished 1 We know that the an- 
cients sent their worst felons to the mines, and that these places pre- 
sented the most vivid representations of severe and ceaseless punishment 
which the earth affords. The greater part of the convicts ere they en- 
tered these dreary regions took their last- look of the sun. With shud- 
dering horror, pale, and eyes aghast, they viewed their lamentable fate. 
Milton’s description of hell was literally true of ancient mines and sub- 
terranean smelting furnaces. 

" A dungeon horrible, on all sides around 
As one great furnace flam’d, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness vi.sible 
Serv’d only to discover .sights of wo ; 

Regions of* sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsuraed.” 

Does the reader think the picture too highly colored for moital per- 
dition 1 Why, it lacks a modern trait, one more revolting than the 
ancients ever imagined. Boys and girls from six to ten years and up- 
wards, horn and bred in coal-pits, less knowing than brutes, and incom- 
parably worse cared for, are, or were recently, wholly employed in drag- 
ging and pushing on all fours, and perfectly denuded, laden sledges 
through dark, broken, wet and tortuous passages or sewers to the pit’s 
mouth ! And this too in a Christian and enlightened land, where no 
small part of the people’s earnings are consumed by an opulent hie- 
rarchy ! Is it possible for hell itself so effectually to efface God’s 
image, or to heap such accumulated woes on infant and unoffending vic- 
tims 1 Pluto and his myrmidons would have quaked with passion at the 
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bare proposal of such a scheme ; yet it, and other evils scarcely less 
sickening and vile, have their defenders among those who worship the 
molochs of monarchy and mammon. Heaven help the oppressed of this 
earth — the creators but not partakers of its wealth — who industriously 
toil, and through excessive penury prematurely die — urged to produce 
a maximum amount of work with a minimum of rest and food — who 
with their offspring groan in hopeless misery here, and are threatened 
with endless torments in another life if they remain not satisfied “ in 
that station into which,” some reverend and blaspheming despots say 
“it \vd.th. pleased God to call them!” 

The reason why sulphur figured so largely in descriptions of Tar- 
tarus must be apparent to all convex'sant with mining and metallurgical 
operations. It is the earth’s internal fuel, the most profuse of subterra- 
nean inflammable substances. It pervades most mineral bodies ; and not 
minerals alone, but in metalliferous ores it wonderfully abounds. All the 
principal ores of commerce are sulphurets; iron, silver, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, &c. Of these some contain 16, and others 50 per cent, and 
upwards of sulphur, to get rid of which constitutes the chief diflflculty in 
their reduction. In order to this they are “roasted” at a low red heat 
for six, twelve, twenty, and some for thirty hours, that the sulphur may 
be volatilized, and not till its blue flames cease is the signal realized to in- 
crease the heat and fuse the metal. Thus, for every ton of the latter, half 
a ton, and often a whole ton of the former has to be driven off in flames 
and vapor j so that it was with strict propriety said that Pluto’s fires 
were fed with it. Comparatively speaking, they consisted of little 
else, and little else was felt or seen. It impregnated every object, while 
from its offensive odor and suflbeating fumes none could escape. Im- 
mense quantities of common brimstone are obtained by collecting and 
condensing the vapors that ascend from smelting fux’naces ," and it may 
have been this, or a native mass, which formed the throne or usual seat 
of the lord of the lower regions. As long as the earth endures, volcanos 
burn, and minerals are reduced, there will be, as in Pluto’s time, arti- 
ficial as well as natural fires of ever-burning sulphur. 

There are passages in Maundeville’a Travels corroborative of Carpini’s 
images and Pliny’s Griffins. He speaks of artists in northern Asia as 
wonderfully expert in automatical contrivances — “fullo of cautoles and 
sotylle disceytes,” making “ bestes and bryddes, that songen full delecta- 
bely, and meveden be craft, that it semede thei weren quyke.” In his 
28 Cap. he describes a valley rich in gold and silver, (in the “lordchippe 
of Prester .Tohn,”) but it abounded with devils, and few men who ventured 
there for treasure returned. This was the story, and wo need not say 
how like a primitive artifice to scare people from intruding. “And in 
myddo place of that vale, undir a roche, is an bed and the visage of a 
devyl bodyliche, fulle horrible and dreadfulle to see, and it schewethe 
not but the hed to the achuldres. But there is no man in the world so 
hardy, Cristeno man no other, but that he wold ben a drad for to behold 
it; and that it woldo semen him to dye for drede, so hidoouse is it for 
to beholde. For he beholdetho every man so scharpley, with dredfulle 
eyen that ben evero more movyngo and sparklynge as fuyr, and ohaung- 
ethe and sterotho so often in dyverse manere, with so horrible counte- 
nance, that no man dar not neighen [approach] towardes him. And fro 
Mm comethe smoke and stynh and fiuyr, and so much abhomynacioun, that 
unethe no man may there endure.” This was one of the tricks which 
the traveller could not tell, whether it was done “ by craft or by negro* 
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mancye.” From automata he saw in the country belonging to Prester 
John’s fatber-in-law, [China] he was led to conclude that artists there 
surpassed all men under heaven for deceptive inventions. 

That devices like the one just described, or similar to the brazen 
horses of Regnerus, were in vogue in the East, in Maundeville’s time, ap- 
pears from Marco Paulo, who mentions magic contrivances for darken- 
ing the air with clouds of smoke, &c. in use by the military, and under 
cover of which many were slain. Marco himself was once in danger of 
his life on such an occasion : he escaped, but several of his associates 
were cut off. 


DRAGONS. 

Had not ideas of fire-spouting nondescripts been exceedingly ancient 
they had never become so intimately and universally mixed up with 
human affairs. Throughout the old world the dragon was the nc plus 
ultra of impersonations of the horrible — the king of monster's. It is so 
now, and a more appalling one, or one invested with more terrific quali- 
ties cannot be devised. So deeply was its image impressed on ancient 
minds that it pervaded history, song, and all religions. We meet with it 
in the Scriptures as well as in the classics. The devil, from his reputed 
connectioir with smoke and liquid fire, is named “the gi'eat dragon.” In 
old religious processions, and in the “mysteries” or dramatic represen- 
tations of the church, Satan was symbolized by an image of a dragon 
spitting fire. The author of the apocalypse seems to allude to mythic 
fire-breathing images in the following ]mssage. “ If any man will hurt 
them, fire proceedeth out of their mouths and devoureth their enemies.” ■* 

The universal custom of exhibiting figures of dragons in ecclesias- 
tical and civic pomps was a mythic relic — a practice continued from 
times when captured idols and warring Eolipiles were led in triumph. 
Then, objects of superstitious dread, they now amused spectators : at 
the coronation of Anne Bulleyn, a “ foyste ” or galley preceded the 
lord mayor’s barge ; “ in which foyste was a great red dragon, continu- 
ally moving and casting forth wild fire : and round about the said foyste 
stood terrible, monstrous and wilde men, casting fire and making a hide- 
ous noise.” If the truth could be known, there would be found little dif- 
ference between this modern monster and some of its ancient namesakes. 

No chimerical being was ever so celebrated as the dragon. To it 
temples were dedicated, of which some remained in classical eras. The 
practice is continued in China, Of an official dignitary it is said, ere he 
entered on the duties of his office (at Canton,) he one morning paid his 
devotions at eight temples, of which one was consecrated to the god of 
fire, another to the god of wind, and a third to the dragon or dragon- 
king. “ The festival of the dragon-boats” is another relic of times when 
these artificial monsters were in vogue, \ChmesR Rep. iii. 95, 47.] The 
legends of China and Japan teem with dragon allegories and apologues. 
The figure is an imperial emblem, and as such is wrought on robes, 
painted on porcelain, carved on dwellings, ships, furniture and other 


In Scandinavian and ancient British history, and throughout northern Asia and 
Europe, the dragon was 'he universal minister of vengeance. It was eventually made 
typical of all de.structive agents — of water ns well as fire. It became a symbol of the 
deluge, on which account figures of it pouring water from the mouth were adopted in 
ancient fountains. Some of these have been noticed in this volume. May not St. 
John have had one in view when he wrote “And the dragon cast out of his mouth 
water as a flood.” {Rev. xii. 13-27.] 
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works of art. No people I'etain so many characteristics of times when 
Eohpilic monsters flourished. They act on the same principle as old 
warriors did, by trying to frighten their enemies with warlike scare- 
crows, with pompous orders — assuming the language of gods and ad- 
dressing other people as devils, dogs and reptiles. Their taste for the 
horrible extends to civil life ; things of the wildest forms which imagi- 
nation can furnish or nature reveal are most highly prized. 

As a guardian of temples, sacred groves and treasures, the celebrity 
of the dragon has continued to present times. Enforcing a principle in 
ancient ethics, it kept the ignorant honest by frightening them. But when 
it lost this magic power, and enchanted chambers could no longer be 
relied on, eastern rnonarcha sought out natural monsters to guard their 
precious stoiuis and living jewels. Deformed negroes; the most hideous 
of nalairo’s abortions, are now the sentinels of eastern treasuries and 
seraglios. 

Mythic dragons had commonly a multiplicity of heads. This was in 
keeping with thoir design and with the taste of the times. Each addi- 
tiouii'l uicnd)or adding horror to their appearance and furnishing in the 
mouth and eyes additional oriflees for the issuing flames ; like fire-en- 
gines that eject several streams. The device is very analagous to others 
coinuitm in old war-engines. The idea was adopted by the author of the 
most figurutivo book of the Scriptures. He speaks of “ a great red dra- 
gon with seven heads and ten horns.” The figure No. 288 it will be 
seen has one horn. Most of the idols of the Hindoos, and of the orientals 
generally, have numerous heads, and some have horns. By dragons in 
the Bible, crocodiles, or largo serpents, are commonly intended, but 
chimorlc.iii or mythic beings are obviously intended in such passages as 
the t)ne above (piotod. 

Another characteristic in dragon biography, attributed to rather mo- 
dtu’u individuals, was un undoubted trait in the patriarchs of the species. 
When 011(3 was ovcrc(nno without being demolished, it was generally led 
ill triumph, in the manner of Theseus showing off the Maratbonian bull 
in the streiits of Athena — or of Saint Romain leading with his stole a 
fierce dragon to the raarkot-placo at Rouen — the victor receiving the con- 
gratuhitioijs of his countrymen on his prowess, and the prisoner behav- 
ing the while, as well behaved prisoners should — i. e. silently submit- 
ting to the will of the captors. Suppose the dragon figured at No. 289, 
exhausted of its contents, (in battle it would often require fresh charging,) 
its movernents put a stop to, and in that condition captured ; what fol- 
lows, but that the victors put oue end of a rope round its neck and the 
olhor in ihoir hands ; and have we not then a perfect representation of a 
fiery monster becoming harmless as a lamb and tamely submitting to be 
led about, as ancient chronicles have it, “like a meke beaste and de- 
bonayre,” 

But the dragon was dodloatod to Minerva; and to whom else could 
it have been ho appropriately devoted? One might almost fancy she 
mounted ibis popular form of the Eolipile on her cap as a compliment 
to ohl artists, (lertainly if the patroness of the useful arts had now to 
Bolecl an exjiroBBivo symbol of her best gift to mortals, she would adopt 
the same thing in its modern shape—a miniature engine and boiler. 
This she would consider, like Worcester, her “ crowning” device. But 
it is perliiip.s said, the ornament on her crest was an emblem of war. 
Well, was not tliat the chief use to which Eolipilic dragons were put? 
Thou was she not so familiar with artificial lightning and thunder as tc 
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nave rivalled her father in hurling- them at vi^ill on her foes. She took 
part in the wars of the giants, and destroyed not the least of the kindred 
of Typhon herself. Another circumstance indicative of her acquaintance 
with Eolipilic contrivances is the fact, (noticed on a previous page,) of 
her image at Troy having the faculty of sending flames from its eyes. 

It were easy thus to proceed and point out the artificial character of 
most of the imaginary monsters of antiquity — to render in a high degree 
probable, that, like acknowledged androidal and automatal productions 
of Vulcan, Daedalus, Icarus, Perillus, and other artists named by Pliny in 
his 34th Book, they were originally mechanical, pyrotechnical or eolipilic 
images ; sometimes combining two or more and occasionally other ele* 
ments in their functions and movements ; that the faculty of locomotion 
attributed to some accorded not only with applications of modern me- 
chanism, but witli avowed artificial contrivances of ancient artists, and 
that their material natures were, in after times, construed into the ideal, 
either from ignorance or by the imagination of poets — but this is unne- 
cessary. Enough has been said to induce the reader to pursue the sub- 
ject, or to reject the hypothesis as untenable. The antiquity of Eolipiles 
is unquestionable. Their origin is lost in remote time. We know they 
were made in fantastic and frightful forms, were used as idols, designed 
to spout fluids and eject fire — the very attributes ascribed to mythic 
monsters. Is it unreasonable then to suppose the latter had no existence 
except as Eolipiles I But if it be contended they were wholly figurative, 
from what were the conceptions derived, if Eolipiles were not the ilimgs 
they symbolized ; and how account for coincidences which nothing else 
in nature or in art can produce? One observation more, and we 
conclude : — 

Early applications of Eolipiles and their present employment as steam 
boilers, suggest some interesting analogies. Emblems of half civilized 
times and races, they connect the remote past with the present. Ordain- 
ed as it were to move in advance of the arts and astonish mankind, they 
have lost none of their virtue. If their ancient vagaries shook commu- 
nities with alarm, their current deeds are eliciting the world’s admira- 
tion. They furnished tradition with marvellous stories, and modern his- 
tory is engaged in recording their wonders. They supplied materials for 
the earliest and worst chapters in the earth’s annals ; to them and their 
effects will be devoted some of the latest and best. Formerly they feebly 
personated Gods ; now, the sole animators of our grand motive engines, 
they annihilate time and space by their movements and laugh at all phy- 
sical resistance. Children watch their operations with ecstacy and old 
men hardly believe what they see. Once an instrument of the worst 
of tyrannies, the Eolipile is becoming the most effectual agent in the ex- 
tinction of tyrants. Instead of acting, as ofyore, on human fears ; debasing 
the mind and furthering the views of oppressors, it captivates the judg- 
ment of the wisest, elevates nations in morals, and confers on them 
yvealth and extended domain. The gem of old miracle-mongers, it is the 
staple device of living magicians, for its present improvers and users are 
the genuine representatives of Pharaonic Savana and mythologic Magi. 

New-York, July, 1845. 

THE END. 
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90,95, 117, 132, 195,292,283,291,303,366, 
391, 393, 400, 476, 617, 636, 560, 665, 671 
Birmah, raising water in, 73 
Blacksmiths, Adam one, 12. Vulcan, 240. 

Grecian, 241. See preface. 

Blakey, 462 

Blood, circulation of, 132,257 
Blow-pipes, 19, 234, 569. Eolipilic, 569 
Blowing tubes, Ewbank’s, 484-^96 

siphons, Ewbank’s, 527, 628 

Boa Constrictor, ISO 

Boats, steam and others, 258, 403, 419, 423, 
438 

Boilers, of wood and of granite, 470. Heated 
by the sun, 471 

ancient, 392, 393, 522. Of coiled tubes, 

394 

Branca, 418 

Buckets, 32,52, 54, 63, 73, S3, 167, 171, 302, 
314, 316, 340, 341. War caused by one, 67, 
Ancient metallic ones, 230 
Bucket engines, 64 — 66, 128. Ancient, 673 
Burckhardt at Petra, 42. At Hamath, 116 

C 

Calabash, 14, 16 
Cambyses, 377 

Camera Obscura, 379, 403, 430 
Candles, time measured by, 350 
Canne hydraulique, 372, 373 
Canopus, origin of these vessels, 23 
Capillary attraction, 610, 613 
Cardan, 396, 407, 410 
Carpenter’s tools and work, 87 
Carthagenian wells, 27, 38 
Cast iron, 268, 653 
Cato the Censor, 536 

Cauldrons, 19—21, 120, 162, 171, 237, 238, 

Caus. See Decaus. 

Cawley,'464, 468 
Cecil’s motive engine, 473 
Cement, 68 

Centrifugal pumps, 229, 230, 290, 291 
Chains, plden, 162. Watch, 323 
Chain ofpots machine, 122 — 132 
Chain-pumps, 148 — 158, 667. In ships, 164 — 
157, 567 ^ 

Chain and sector, 467 
Chairs, imprisoning, 29, 673. Cane, 323 
Chemists’ siphons, 626 
Chemnitz pressure engine, 362 
Child’s rattle, inventor of, 268 
Chili, aqueducts in, 165 
Chimneys increasing the draft of, 396, 482, 
483. 48S 


Chinese tinker, 20, 248. Juggler, 199. Wells, 
28, 30,35, 83. Proverbs, 30, 31. Printing, 
Windlass, Jfcc. 69, 70. Irrigation, 82, 83, 
86. Noria, 112. Chain-pump, 150. Ships, 
158. Bellows, 248. Digesters, 393. Clocks, 
645 

Chisels of gold, and faced with iron, 5 

Chuck, eccentric, 285 

Churches, fountains in, recommended, 540 

Circulation of the blood, 132, 257 

Cisterns, 48, 58, 169, 170, 657 

Cistern pole, 57 

Cleauthes, 56 

Clepsydrae, 95, 542 — 7 

Clocks ana watches, .122, 285, 323. Substi- 
tutes for, 350 
Clysters, 260 

Coach with portable kitchen, 445 
Coal-pits, raising water irom, by fire, 419 
Cocks, of gold, silver, &c. 170, 5o9, 560. 
Three and four way, 354, 355, 421, 433,449, 
462, 523. Ancient, 394, 557, 559, Guage, 
439. Siphon, 527. Sliding, 661 
Coffins of iron and lead, 551 
Cog-wheels, 71, 72, 114, 121. Engine for 
cutting teeth, 323 
Cohesion of liquids, 513, 615 
Coining, Roman mode of, 6 
Combs, 87. See preface. 

Condensation of steam by injection discovered 
by chance, 466 
Conon, 143 

Constantinople, water-works at, 43, 653. An- 
cient baths at, 562. Fire-engines at, 316 
Constellations, 143 
Cooking by steam, 471 
Cord and bucket for raising water, 53 — 66 
Cornucopia, 119, 120 
Cortez, l69 — 163 
Coryatt, 78 
Cotton gin, 359 
Coupling screws, 326, 469 
Couvre feu, 350 

Crassus, bad practice of his, 311 
Crates, saying of his about war, 309 
Creusa, 383 

Crucibles, Egyptian, 87, 234 
Crusaders, 32, 372 
Cupelo furnaces, 397 
Cupping, 202, 203 
Curfew bell, 360 

Ctesibius, 121, 122, 192,213,259, 266—270, 
647 

D 

Deedalus, inventions ascribed to him, 268 
Damasking linen, 323 
Danaus, carried pumps to Greece, 130 
Darius, anecdote of, 22 
Decaus, 319, 380, 410—13, 629, 633 
Delphic oracle, 241, 392 
Democritus, saying of his, 57 
Demons, superstitions respecting, 31 3,482, 621 
Demosthenes, his father a cutler, 6 
De Moura’s steam-engine, 463 
Dentatus, anecdote of, 19 
Desaguliers, his bucket-engines,' 63, 66. Re- 
marks on Savery,460. Steam-engine, 461 
Dials, 542 

Digesters, 392, 393, 446, 447 
Discoveries in the arts, way to make, 369 
Diogenes, buried heels up, 36 
Distaff and spindle, 283 
Distilling, 3Sl, 393, 407 
Divination, by water, 34, 36. With cups, 200, 
201. With tire, 383,671. Steam, 392, 399 
Diving ships and apparatus, 430, 431 
Dogs in tread wheels, 74, 76 
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Dolls. 87, 268 

Doors and gates, self-moving, 384, 656,556 
Dove-tailing, 87, 268 
Dowi-y of Seipio’s daughter, 121 
Drawing water, imposed as a punishment, 84, 
131, 533 

Drehble, C. ISS, 323, 381, 430 
Drinking vessels, 4, 11, l4 — 16, 162, 195, 205, 
620—2 

Drops of liquid, 511 
Dropping lubes, 199 

Dunstan, St. 104, 105. Adroit trick of his, 
107 

Dutch scoop, 93. Fire-engines and hose, 328, 
329. Inventions. See preface. 

Dwellings, heated by steam, 471. Fountains 
in, recommended, 361, 640 

E 

Ear-trumpets, 379,573 
Ecclesiastes, a fine passage in, illustrated, 
132 

Ecclesiastics, devices of, 103 — 108, 383 — 387, 
392 398 400 

Eddykone light-house, 268, 366, 367 
Egypt, labor of, what it was, 86 
Egyptian wells, 26 — ^28. Customs, 34, 78, 
81,83, 87. Noria, 113. Shadoof, 94, 95. 
Mental, 85. Chain of pots, 123, 131. Screw, 
142. Siphons, 616. Clepsydr®, 644, 647. 
Goldsmiths, 234. Fire-engine, 307 
Emblematic devices, 32, 194, 203, 261, 314, 
567 

Endosmosis, 610 
Engines of motion, 419, 423 
Engines to extinguish fires, of great antiquity, 
303. Employed in ancient wars, 303, 306. 
Referred to by Anollodorus, 236, 304. Des- 
cribed and figured by Heron, 305. Portable 
engines, 311. Syringe engine, 315,317,321. 
German, 318, 3I9, 324, 331. English, 320, 
321, 322, 332—335, 66S. French, 324, 326, 
327,329,336. Dutch, 328,331, American, 
339, 344, 346. Rotary, 285, 673. Steam 
fire-engines, 338, 346 — 349 
English, inventions of, 323. See preface. 
Water-works. 294 — ^296 Fire-engines, 320, 
332 — 335. Steam-engines, 420, 437, 466, 
465 

Eolian harp, 104 

Eolipiles, an emblematic device, 261. From 
Heron’s Spiritalia, 394. For blowing fires, 
396 — 400, 573. Increasing draft of chim- 
neys, 39.5, 401. Diffusing perfumes, 401. 
Producing music, 401. Fusing metals, 397, 
569, 670. In the liuman form, 398, 399. 
llscdin war, 400. Charging, 395,407, 570 
Eolipilic idolf^, 398, 400, 570 
Eolus, god of winds, 400 
Ephesus, fountains at, 49 
Epigrams, ancient, 282, 537 
Erckers, blowing eolipiles from, 307, 670 
Evans, Oliver, 424 

Evaporation of water from the earth, 606 
Ewbauk’s experiments on raising water, 225. 
Mode of propelling vessels, 406. Blowing 
tubes, 484 — 496. Spouting tubes, 497 — 
604. Mode of evaporating liquids in vacuo, 
496. Experiments on the force of sap, 609. 
Increasing the draft of chimneys, 488. Ven- 
ilating ships and mines, 488. Siphons, 627, 
628. Siphon cocks, 627. Tubular valve, 
666, Sliding cocks, 660, 661. Timiedleaden 
pipes, 655 

Explosion ofboilers, 392 

Explosive motive engines, 441, 460, 471 — 473 


F 

Faye’s La, improved tympanum, 111 
Feast of Cana, siphons used at, 617 
Females, employment of ancient, 283 
Fetters, Lacedemonians bound with their own, 
84. Found on skeletons in Pompeii, 29 
Fire, modes of obtaining it, 197. Sacred, 196, 
197. Superstitions respecting, 312 — 314. 
Protecting buildings from, 304, 349. Greek 
fire, 307. Laws respecting, 351. Raising 
water by, 374 — 384, 418, 419, 431, 442. 
Kindling on altars, 383, 384 
Fire-escapes, 350 
Fire-engines, 302 — 349, 673 
Firemen, Roman, 309. American, 340 — 345 
Fire-places, 483 

Fish, fishing, 86, 87, 185. Nets, 550. Salt- 
ing fish, So 
Fitch, John, 424 

Flatterers, among men of science, 143, 145 
Flies, curious mechanism of, 182, 183 
Flying, 103, 104, 324, 430 
Fly-wheels, 278, 283 
Floats for steam-boilers, 471 
Fludd, Robert, 65, 194, 219, 354, 407 
Forcing pumps, 262 

Forks derived from China, 70. Their use in 
Europe, 76—78 

Fortification, a moveable one, 430 
Fortune, wheel of, 119 
Fountains, 27, 33, 34, 35, 41 , 43, 49, 119, 163, 
170. Artificial. 30, 361 , 379, 446, 632—641 
Fountain lamps, iic. 193 
Forcing pumps, 262—281 
Francini’s bucket machine, 128 
Francois’ steam machine, 463 
French inventions. See preface. Water- 
works, 277, 296—298. Fire-engines, 317, 
324—331, 336 

Frictionless pumps, 208, 209, 321, 274, 668. 
See bellow pumps. 

Frogs, climb by atmospheric pressure, 183 
Fuel, in steam idols, 400. Lord Bacon on, 
417 

Fulton, Robert, 359, 464 

Fusee, 71. Fusee windlass, 69 — ^71 

Future happiness, erroneous views of, 608 

G 

Gaining and losing buckets,64 — 66, 128 
Galileo, 104, 187, 188 
Games, ancient, 81 
Garcilasso, 167, 170, 609 
Gardens, Egyptian, 101. Babylonian, 134. 
Mexican, 163, 637. Peruvian, 171. Ro- 
man, 636. Italian, 637. Persian, 639, 673 
Floating, 639 

Garden watering pots, 194, 195, 667, 573. 
Garden syringes, 261 

Gates and doors, closed by machinery, 666 
Gauls, 36. Induced to invade Rome by the 
report of a smith, 19 
Geese, in tread wheels, 75 
Genevieve, St. 37 
Gensanno’s engine, 463 
Gerbert, 104. 401 

German snail, 138. Bellows pump, 207. Fire- 
engines, 3)9, 323—326. German inventions. 
See preface. 

Gesner, 381 
Geysers, 411, 607 

Glass, painting on, 4. Engine for working, 
323. Mirrors, 121. Glass tomb of Belus, 
200 

Glass tubes, curious motion of, 429 
Glazier’s vise^ antiquity of, 664 
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Glauber, device of his, 440. Safety valves 
used by him, 451, Wooden boilers, 470 
Glue, ancient, S7, 

Gnat, the, a boat builder, 258 
Goats employed in tread wheels, 152. Battles 
between, 366 

Goblets for unwelcome guests, 521. Magical, 
520 

Gold-beating, 87 

Golden legend, extract from, 313,314 
Goose-neck joint, 307, 322, 327, 673. Substi- 
tute for, 324 — 32S 
Gosset’s frictionless pump, 208 
Goths employed bears in tread wheels, 74 
Gravity, suspension of objects against, 142 
Greece, wells in, 27, 36. Antiquities found 
in them, 50. Water raised from them by 
the swape, 96 
Greeks, 268 

Green-nouses heated by steam, 471 
Guage cocks, 459 
Gauge, mercurial, 451 
Guerricke, Otto, 181,190,426 
Gulf stream, 477, 47S 

Guns, repealing, 430. Air, 181, 192, 270, 379, 
573. Steam, 395, 423, 573 
Gunpowder, 143, 383. Known to Roger 
Bacon, 403. Engines moved by, 441, 460, 
472 

Gutters, for raising water, 88, 91, 92. Spouts 
of, ornamented, 119 

H 

Hair, coloring it practised of old, 120. Bere- 
nice’s hair, 143. Pulling up trees by one of 
Sampson’s hairs, 418 
Hamath, water-works at, 116, 116 
Hammer, its origin and history, 5, 6 
Hand, used as a cup, 11, 40, 62. Artificial 
hand. 4 

Haskin’s quicksilver pump, 274 2r5 
Hautefille, 441 
Heart, the, a pump, 268 
Hegisostratus, wooden foot of, 4 
Helepoles, 304 
Heliopolis, fountain at, 43, 49 
Heliogabalus, 177, 66l 
Heraldic devices, 26l, 314, 396 
Herculaneum, wells at, 28, 29,65. Fountains 
at, 534 

Hereward, the Saxon, 36 
Herodotus, quoted, 4, 11, 12, 20, 22, 27, 6S, 
79, SO, 81, 84, 96, 133, 241, 260 
Heroes, old mechanics the true, 6 
Heron, 65. His fountain, 361. Air-machines, 
378. Account of his Spiritalia, 385, 386. 
Eolipiles from, 394 
Hieroglyphics, American, 164 
Hindoos, their mode of drinking, 11, Wells, 
30, 33, 35, 38, 62. Carrying water, 84. 
Picotah, 97. Swinging basket, 85. Janiu, 
89,90. Syringes, 260, 261. Water-clocks, 
644 

Hire La, his double acting pump, 271 
Holy water, derived from theneathen, 166, 
196, 386. Ancient vase for selling it, 387. 
Used in consecrating bells, 313, 314, and 
various other articles, 196 
Homer, quoted, 19, 21,22, 33,233, 240, 260, 
636. Kept a school at Scio, 131 
Honors, titles of, absurd origin of some, 144, 
146, 445, 446 
Hookah, 270 
Hooke, Dr. 441 
Horn of abundance, 119, 120 
Horn, drinking, saying respecting it, explain- 
ed, 205 


Hour-glasses, 645, 647 
Hose pipes, 304, 326 — 328, 346 
House warming, 37 
Hudibras, 265 

Hurricanes, commence at the leeward, 481 
Huyghens, 441 
Hydraulic belt, 137 
Hydraulic ram, 367 — 372 
Hydraulic machines, ancient, 7, 10, 81, 131 
132 — 135,267. Used as first movers of ma 
chinery, 128, 140, 158 
Hydrostatic press, 276 

I 

Idols, 82, 106—108. Eolipilic, 398, 399, 570— 
672 

Impostures, 23, 106 — 108, 376 — 378. See 
juggling. 

Imprisoning chairs, 429, 573 
Incas of Peru. Aqueducts erected by them, 
165—168 

Incendiaries, 308, 350. Punishment of, 351 
India ink, 70 

Indians, American, 50, 107, ISO 
Inertiaj 373, 503 
Intermitting springs, 506 
Inventions, how realized, 359. Pew record 
ed, 416. Cause of this, 427. Advantages 
of recording them, 453. Century of, 64, 
140, 362, 428—438 

Inventors, old, concealed their discoveries, 
and why, 427. Caricatured, 439 
Iodine, discovery of, 414 
Iron cauldrons soldered, 20. Iron statues, 
142. Planing iron, 283 
Iron first cast in England, 553 
Irrigation, 28, 79, 80, 83, 84, 95, 118, 119, 
126, 131. 132, 163. Aquarius, an emblem 
of, 119 • 

Italian mode of raising water to upper floors 
63. Fountains, 634, 637 

J 

Jack, old name of a man-servant, 76. Smoke- 
jack, ibid. 

Jack of Hilton, a Saxon eolipile, 398 
Jacks of the clock, 643 
Jacob’s well, 38, 42, 44 
Jaculator fish. 257 
Jantu, 89, Alluded to by Moses, 90 
Japanese water-works, 1^5, 667. Clocks, 643 
Jehoahaz, portrait of at Thebes, 116 
Jets d’eau, 163, 532—541 
Jeweled holes for pivots of watches, 122, 647 
Jews, their wells, 25, 33, 34. Watering land, 
86. Their arts, 133 

Joseph’s well, 38, 45—47. Divining cup, 200 
Josephus, quoted, 38, 40, 64 
Juggling, jugglers, magicians, &c. 23, 106 — 
lOS, 198— 201, 376— 386, 619, 621—523 
Juvenal, quoted, 19.43, 121, 310, 311, 312, 
377. Banished, 48 

K 

Kircher, on the speaking statue of Memnon, 
377. Bellows-pump from, 243. Turned a 
spit by an eolipile, 396. His mode of 
raising water by steam, 422 
Kitchens, 76. Egyptian, 237, 238, 617 
Kites, boys’, 422 

Knives of gold and edged with iron, 6. Port 
able knives, 205 
Koran, quoted, 10, 64, 117 

L 

Laban’s images, 571 
Ladders, portable, 350, 431 
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Lsuies Moeris and Mareotis, 80 
Lamps, 242, 243, 421 

Lantern bellows, 237 — 240. Pump, 241, 242 
Lares. See Idols. 

Lateral communication of motion, 475—480 
Laver of brass, 557 

Law, a bar to the progress of the arts, 427 
Lead, pigs of: leaden roofs, coffins, rolled 
lead, pipes, &c. 163, 211, 550 — 554 
Leaden pipes tinned, 555 
Leather pipes, 304, 326 
Lenses, concave and convex, 380, 381 
Leopold’s Fire-engines, 329 — 331. Steam- 
engines, 462, 460 
Lev^, 268 

Library, in an ancient ship, 147. Alexandrian, 
destroyed, 415 

Lions’ heads on coclts, gutters, &c. 119, 567 
Liquor tasters, 19^ 199 
Llama of Peru, 257 

Load-stone for suspending an iron statue, &c, 
142 

Lobsters tail, mechanism of, 258 
Locomotive carriages, 403, 423, 424, 473. 

Increasing draft of chimneys of, 397, 488 
London water-works, 294 — 296, 321, 434, 567 
Looking-glasses, 121 
Lucan, quoted, 108, 126, 640 
Lustra! vase and water, 387 

M 

Macaroni, kneading, 91 
Machines, worked py the feet, 90, 237 — 239. 
War machines, 30o 

Machines of Clesibius, 122, 192, 213, 259,266 — 
270, 547 

Madagascar, bellows of, 246, 252 
Magic goblets, olS, 620 
Magnet, ancient one, 142 
Mahomedans, traditions and customs of, 12, 
35, 36 

Mahomet, 10, 64. His coffin, 142 
Man, his body a living pump, 257. His past 
and future condition, 388 — 390, 608 
Manco Capac, 16S, 172 
Mangle, Chinese, 90 
Manuscripts, 108 - 

Mariner’s compass, 143 
Marli, water-works at, 296—298 
Mars, ve))resented, 308 
Martial, quoted, 521 

Mastodon, tradition of, 166. No extinct ani- 
mals of the ox kind thirty feet high, 210 
Mathesius, 410 

Mechanic powers, origin of some, 1. Imple- 
ments, 6, 6 

Mechanics, ancient, little known of them, 
3, 4. An account of their works and work- 
shops would have heenrinvaluable, 4. The 
true heroes of old, 4, 6. Formerly seated 
when at work, 139, 240. Advantages of 
studying the mechanism of animals, 268. 
Old priests first-rate mechanics, 104, 401, 
441 

Mechanism, revolving, 282 — ^284 
Medea, inventress of warm and vapor baths, 
120 

Medicines, quack, 120 
Memnon, statue of, 377, 401 
Mercurial guage and safety valves, 461 
Metals, hammered into plates, 2, 283, 661. 
Drawn into wire, 2. And into pipes, 654. 
Ancient works in, 6, 87, 162, 171, 657. See 
preface. 

Metallic mirrors, 121 
Mexicans, 34, 169 — 162 
, Mills, 282, 419, 423 


Mines, ventilation of, 4SS. Raising water 
from. See Agricola, Rams eye,Savery, New 
comen, Worcester. 

Mirrors. 87, 121, 172 
Moclacn, a vizier, 65 

Momentum, SS3, 366, 367, 373. Animals have 
a knowledge of it, 365 

Monks, their ingenuity and professions, 104 — 
108, 386 

Montgolfier’s ram, 369 — 372 
Moon, Wilkin’s project to reach it, 103 
Moreland, Samuel, his pump and speaking- 
trumpet, 273. Steam-engine, 441—445 
Morey’s motive engine, 473 
Motion, transmitted by air, 448. Rotary, 
282—284 

Motive engines, 423, 472 — 474 
Mouth, various operations of, 477 
Musical machines, 17, 381. See EoUpiles, 
Memnon. 

Mythology, Egyptian, 82—85. Peruvian, 167 
N 

Naamah, the supposed inventress of spinning, 
283 

Nabis, his cruelty, 673 
National vauntings, 402 
Natural pumps and devices for raising liquids, 
209, 210, 256—258, 605—613 
Neptune, 607 

Nero, his golden house, 539, Water-cloqjc* 
649 

Nets, fishing, 86, 87 

New-Amsterdam, wells in, 299. Fires and 
fire-wardens in, 339, 340 
New-York, minutes of common council, 299 
300. Old treasury note, 300. Fire-engines, 
341—345 

•Newcomen and Cawley’s engine, 296, 464 
— 468 

Niagara falls, currents of air at, 476 
Nineveh, well at, 26, 36 
Noria, Chinese, 112. Egyptian, 113. Spanish, 
114. Roman, 113. Syrian 116. Mexican, 
163 

N uremburg, in the 1 6th century, 324. Curious 
report of Engineers, 556 

O 

Omar, logic of, 416 
Oracle at Delphi, prediction of, 241 
Organs, 547 — 650 
Organ-makers, priests, 401 
Oscillation of liquids, 497 
Osiris, 82. Made his own plough, 83, 132 
Ovid, quoted, 11, 13, 52, 76, 120 
Oysters, swallowing, 181. Their movements, 
257 

P 

Paddle-wheels, 454. Their antiquity, 406. 

Substitutes for, 291, 406 
Palladium of Troy, 12,671 
Panama chains, 162 

Paper, Chinese mill, 90. Made by steam, 
388. Experiments with a sheet of, 483. 
Marbling, 323 

Papin, 1. His air-gun, 181. Driven from 
France by religious persecution, 446. His 
digesters, 447. Safely valve^ 447, 451. Air- 
machine, 447—450. Explosive engine, 460. 
Steam machines, 450 — w2 
Parabolic jambs of fire-places, 483 
Paris, water- works of, 296-298. Fire-engines, 
327—331,336 

Pascal, his experiments ou atmospheric pres- 
sure, 189 

Patents and patentees, old, 439 
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Paving cities, 553 
Pedal for pounding rice, 90, 91 
Pegu, customs in, respecting water, 35 
Pelanque, 164 
Pendulum macliine to raise water, 92, 93. 
Pendulum for watches, 441 
Penelope and Ulysses, 2S3 
Perfumed fountains, 539, 540 
PerTumes dispersed by eolipiles, 401 
Perpetual motions, 566, 667 _ 

Peruvians, their Asiatic origin doubtful, 172. 
Whistling bottles of, 17. Mirrors, 121, 
172. Wells and irrigation, 165 — 167. Cona- 
mon utensils of gold, 171. Ancient city 
disinterred, 17. Sucking tubes,^204. Not 
ignorant of the bellows, 263 — ^256. Dials, 
542, 547 

Persians, worshiped wells, 36. Ambassadors 
thrown into wells, 27. Raising water, 96, 
673. Fountains, 539, 541 
Persian wheel for raising water, ll5 
Peter Martyr, quoted, 106, 314 
Pewter and pewterers, 162, 260 
Philadelphia, water-works of, 300. Fire-en- 
gines, 344 
Phocion, 537, 665 

Piasa, a bird that devoured men, 165 
Picotah, a machine to raise water, 97 
Pins and needles, 87, 121. First made in 
England, 32”3 

Pipes, water, flexible. 25S. .Tn Mexico, 163. 
In Peru, 170. Asia, 211. Pompeii, 211, 
652. Rome, 213, 552. Of earthenware, 
58. Of leather, 304. Of lead, 552 , 553. 
Drawn, 554. Tinned, 655 
Pipkins, 18, 19 

Pistons, 206, 214, 215, 307, 438 
Piston bellows, 244 — 253 
Piston and cylinder, various applications of, 
358, 359, 425 

Piston steam-engine, of Worcester, 435 — 437. 
Of Hautefille and Huyghens, 441. Of Pa- 
pin, 450. Of Newcomen, 465. Of Leopold, 
469 

Plato, his views of mechanics, 3. His musi- 
cal clocdts, 643, 548 
Play-bills, ancient one, 640 
Pliny the elder, quoted, 9, 15, 19, 36, 43, 68, 
79, 81,96, 130, 192, 194, 203,212,213,265, 
270, 549, 551. His death, 28 
Pliny the younger, his letter to Trajan, 309. 

Account of his gardens, 536 
Plough, 82, 83, 132. Engine for drawing, 423 
Plutarch, quoted, 3, 12, 81 , 118, 31 1 , 366, 637, 
642, 648 

Poison, in wells, 40 

Pompeii, its discovery, 29. .Antiquities found 
in, 29, 30, 43, 56, 211, 662 
Porta, Baptist, 1, 413. Quoted, 379, 381, 430. 
his Digester, 393. Raised water by heat, 
379. By steam, 407 — 409. By a siphon, 629 
Potter, a boy, who made the steam-engine 
self-acting, 470 

Pressure engines, 352 — 362. Natural, 506 
Prester, John, fights the Mongals with eoli- 
piles, 400 

Printing, 2, 70, 388 
Printers’ devices, 194 

Projectors, ridiculed in a public procession, 
439 

Propelling vessels on water. See Paddle- 
wheels. 

Pulley, its origin, used by the Egyptians, 69. 

Used for raising water, 68 — 63 
Pumps,' atmospheric : of uncertain origin, 
212. Mentioned by Pliny, 96, 213. See 
also 21 1 — ^230. Limits to which water rises 


in, 190, 223. These limits known to old 
pump-makers, 191. Deceptions with, 224. 
225. Bag-pump, 209. Bellows, do. 205 — 
210. Burr, do. 214. Centrifugal, do. 229, 
230. German, do. 138, 207, 218, 219. Na- 
tural, do. 209, 210. Liquor, do. 215. Spa- 
nish, do. 217, 224 

Pumps, forcing, 262 — ^293. Common pump, 
263. Enema, 263. Bellows, 241, 257,207, 
668. Double acting, 271. Mercurial, 275. 
Natural, 209, 210, 256 — ^258. Stomach, 264. ^ 
Plunger, 272, 444. Perkins’ 281. Rotary, 
284 — ^291, 373. Reciprocating rotary, 292, 
293 

Pumps, lifting, 277—279 
Pusterich, a steam idol, 399 
Pythagoras, 43S 

Q 

Quadrant, the, invented by Godfrey, 143 
Quern, hand-mill, 282 

Quippus, historical cords of the Peruvians, 
168, 172 

R 

Rain at Thebes, a prodigy', 8l 
Rams, battering, 366. Siphon ram, 531. Wa- 
ter rams, 366 — 372. Natural water rams 
606 

Raniscye, his patent for raising water by fire, 
419 

Razors, bronze, 121. Mexican, 162 
Reciprocating rotatory pumps, 292, 293 
Regal, 650 

Religious persecutions, 446 
Remora, sucking fish, 185 
Respiration, 475, 477 

Richard III. his coffin, a watering trough, 49 
Riddles, 437 

Rigny, De, liis steam machine, 463 
Rivat^, a Swiss machinist, 462 
Rivazj his motive engine, 473 
Rivius, eolipiles from, 396 
Rocking machine for raising water, 93 
Rolling press, 323 

Rome, invaded by the Gauls from the report 
of a smith, 19. Houses in, 310 
Roman wells, 28, 34,40, 41, 50. Chain of 
pots, 124, Water screw, 138.’ Fire-engines, 
310, 311. Firemen, 309. Fountains, 533, 
539, 540. Mirrors, 121 
Roode of Grace, an English idol, 106 
Rope pump, 136 
Rotatory movements, 282 — 284 
Rotatory pumps, 281 — 291 . Defects of, 291 
Russia, pumps in, 220 

S 

Safety valves, 387, 391, 447, 461 
Sails of ships, 268 
Saladin, 47, 372 

Salting fish, in Egypt, 86. Its revival in Eu- 
rope, 86 

Sanguisuchello, 203 
Sap, ascent of, 507 — 609 
Sarbaenns, 266 

Sarcophagii, used as watering troughs, 49, 99 
Sauce pans, 21 

Savery, his experiments and engines, 463 — 
460.’ His bellows, 483 

SaWj 268 

Scipio, his baths, 658. Dowry of his daugh- 
ter, 121 

Scoop, tp raise water, 93. Scoop wheel, 111 
Scots, worshiped wells, 37 
Screws for raising water, 137 — 142, 666 
Scythian tradition, 12 
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Setieoa, quoted , 26, 310, S94, 658 
Serviere, his inventions, 63, 91, 286, 429 
Shadoof, Egyptian, 94, 95 
Shakespeare, quoted, or illustrated, 195, 350 
401, 534, 535 

Sheet-lead and other metals, 551 
Ships, steam, of Garay, 403. Of Ramseye, 
419. Ventilation of, 488 
Sliip-building, ancient, 146, 147. Chinese, 158 
Ship pumps, 143, 147, 154—157, 214-217,227, 
567 

Shoes, ancient, 50. Motezuma’s, 161 
Shrine of Becket, 106 
Siamese water-clocks, 644 
Sieve, Tutia carrying water in one, 198. Tlie 
trick explained, ibid. 

Silk, watering of, 323 

Silver pipes, cocks and cisterns, 170, 557, 560 
Siphons, 192, 193, 212, 268, 514—532. Ca- 
pillary, 513. Natural, 606. Ram, 531, Act 
m vacuo, 515. Other devices so named, 
212,213, 304, 307, 311, 315 
Smoke jacks, 75 
Smoking tobacco, 270, 454, 477 
Soap-making, raising ley by steam, 413, 414. 
Great sums expended on soap, ibid. Soap 
factory in Pomjieii, ibid. 

Socrates, 637 

Soldering, 551. Cast iron, 20. Phenomenon 
attending, 512 
Bolomon, cisterns of, 48 
Soutlleuv, 504 

Spaniards, their conquest of America, 159 
Spanish pump-maker, anecdote of, 224. Spa- 
nish steam-ship, 403 — 406. Chain of pots, 
126. Bells, 314 

Speaking tubes, 106, 107. Trumpets, 273, 
345. Heads, 106, 108, 377 
Spectacles, 70 
Spoculums, 121 
Sphinx, 119, 437 
Spindle, spinning, &c. 283, 284 
Spiral pump, 363 

Spiritalia, a work written by Heron, 270, 306, 
312,376, 386, 416, 618—620 
Spouting tubes, 497—504 
Sprinkling vessels, atmospheric, 194—196, 667 
Spurting snake, 267 

Statues, 43. Iron one of Arsinoe, 142. Of 
Memnon, 377, 401. Leaden, 636, 660 
Steam, its effects, 359, 388 — 391. Its me- 
chanical properties, 391, 392, 407. 409. 
Supposed identity with air, 395 — 400, 418 
—421,672 

Steam-boats, 403, 419, 423, 424, 438 
Steam-boilers of coiled tubes, 394. Of wood 
and granite, 470 

Steam-engines, 284, 369, 426. Heron’s, 394. 
Garay’s, 404. Branca’s, 418. Classification 
of, 425. Worcester’s, 437. Moreland’s, 
442 — 444. Papin’s, 460 — 462. Savery’s, 
456 — 160. Other engines, 462 — 464. New- 
comen’s, 465. Leopold’s, 469. Made self- 
acting by a boy, 251, 470 
Steam-guns, 395, 573 
Steam-idols, 395, 398, 399, 670—672 
Steam-machinists, courtiers, 446 
Stings of bees, 267 
Stomach pump, 264 
Stoves. Chinese, 70. Fire-places, 483 
Strabo’s account ofMemnon, 377 
Stuyvesant, Peter, proclamations by him, 
339, 340 

Suckers, hoys’, 181. Natural, 182, 183, 184,185 
Sucking lubes, 203, 204. Sucking wounds, 202 
Suction, 201, 202 
Sugar boiling in vacuo, 495 


Sulphur baths, ancient, 120 
Sun, raising water by the heat of, 378 — 380’ 
Distilling by, 3Sl. Raising steam by, 470 
Surgical instruments, found at Pompeii, 282 
Swape, 94 — 103 
Syeiie, well at, 48 

Syracuse, dial at, 542. The name of Archi- 
medes’ ship, 146 

Syringe, 259 — ^261. An emblematic device, 
261. Used as fire-engines, 312, 315 — 317 

T 

Tacitus, quoted, 214 

Tanks, water, 83 

Tantalus, city of, 98. Cups, 520 

Tartar necromancy, 522 

Tenures, 398 

Teraphim, 571 , 572 

Tezcuco, 161. Supplied with water, 163 
Theatres, fountains in, recommended, 540 
Thebes, a wonder at, 81 
Themistocles, 43 
Theodorus, of Samos, 5 
Thirst, modes of quenching, 11. Sufferings 
from, 31, 32 

Tinkers, Chinese, 20, 248 
Tlascala, 159. Its w.aler-works, 160 
Tobacco smoking, 270, 454, 477. Engine for 
cutting, 323 

Toledo, old water- works at, 294 
Toltecs, 160 

Tools, 5, 87, 132, 172, 268 
Toothed wheels, 71. 72, 114, 121 
Tornados, 482 
Torricelli, 187, 188 

Tourne-broche, 75, 76, 665. Eolipilic, 396, 
398, 429 

Towers, war, 304 
Toys, 87,268 

Traditions of the Mahomedans and Scy- 
thians, 12. Arabs, 95. Peruvians, 167 
Trajan, his directions respecting fires, 309 
Traps for drains, 562, 663 
Tread-wheels, 73, 74, 76, 116, 117, 152 
Treasury note, copy of an old one, 300 
Trees of Australia, 609. Of silver, brass, &c. 
638 

Trevithick’s pump, 280 
Tricks. See Juggling. 

Triton, musical, of silver, 534 
Trombe, or shower bellows, 476 
Troy, fountains at, 49 

Trumpets, speaking, 273, 342. Eai^ 379, 573 
Tubal Cain, his bellows, 232. See Vulcan. 
Turkish fountains, 31. Fire-engines, 316 
Tutia, carrying water in a sieve, 198, 386 
Tympanum for raising water, 110, 114 
Tyre, a well at, 38. Glass mirrors made at, 
121 

U 

Union joints, 326, 459 

V 

Vacuum, B. Porta on, 379, Produced by 
steam, 407, 489. lu open tubes, 482—496 
Boiling sugar in, 495 
Valentinian, anecdote of, 196 
Valves, 232, 2^5, 268, 307, 656, 556. Safety, 
387, 391, 447, 461 
Vapor engines, 44) , 472^^473 
Vases, ancient^ 16, 17. For lustral water, 387 
Vauxhall, engines at, 434. Gardens, 445 
Vegetius, old translation of, 177, 207, 2]'’ 

I 430, 522 
1 Veneering, 87 

Ventilation of mines, ships, &c. 488 
Venturi, experiments by, 478 — 480 
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index; 


Vestals, 195—197, 383 

Vir^'l, quoted, 3, 11, 12, 13, 34, 117, 238, 302 
Vision of Mahomet, 98 
Vithfirius, quoted, 9, 34, 109, 113, 117, 124, 
. 139, .192, 244, 266, 269, 392, 395 
Vulcan, bellows of, 232, 239, 240. Trip ham- 
■mers, 568. Imprisoning chair, 573 

W 

Wagons, steam, 423, 424 
Walrus, climbs by atmospheric pressure, 183 
Wars, warriors, 3, 308, 359. See preface. 
Watches and clocks, 71, 122, 323, 360, 441, 
542—547 

Watch chains, 323 

Water, its importance in nature and the arts, 
9, 302, 358. Supposed identity with air, 
396,418, 420,421,672. Worshiped, 33— 
37, 565. Penalty for stealing, 43. Fresh 
dipped from the sea, 519 
Water beds, 178. Bombs, 349. Canes, 372. 
Carriers, S3, 84. Closets, 661. Hammer, 
367. Lute, 461. Power, 480. I^ams, 368 
—371. Spouts, 477, 610. Wheels, 125,282, 
568 

Water- works .at Hamath, 116. In Japan, 
125. At Babylon, 133 — 136. Of the Peru- 
vians. 165 — 172. Mexicans, 160 — 162. At 
AugsDurgh, Bremen, Toledo, Paris, and 
London, 294, 295, 296. Old ones described, 
438. In America, 298. Roman, 267, 480 
Watt, 146, 268. See preface. 

Waves, 366, 367 
Wedge, 268 
Weather-glasses, 376 
Weeping images, 108 

Wells, 24 — iS. 62, 71, 241, 666. Solon’s laws 
respecting, 27. Reflections on, 48. Venti- 
lation ol7 4S8. Worshiped, 3$ — 37, 665. 
Ancie.tt American wells, 60, 160—167. 
Their examination desirable, 60 
Wheels, flash, 94. Other wheels to raise 
water 109 — 116. Wheel of fortune, 118. 
Scoop 111. Persian, 116. Capstan hi. 


Wheels', tread, 73—76, 11 61 117, 152. Cog, 
71, 72, 114, 121 

Whistles, in Peruvian bottles, 17. Chaldean ' 
cups, 201' 

Whitney, Eli, 359 
Whitehurst’s water ram, 368 
Wilkins, Bishop quoted., 103, 104, 396, 418, 
429—431,566 i > j , 

Windlass, 68—72, 673 
Wind-mills, 125, 139, 161, 158,418, 572 
Wines, concentration of, 440. Mixed, 617. 

Siphons for tasting, 195, 51 6, 522 
Wine flask, Savery’s experiment with, 454 — 
455 

Winifred’s well, miracle at, 37 
Winnowing machine, 70 
Wire, ancient, 2, 87, 121, 162, 323. Mill for 
drawing, 423 
Wirtz’s spiral pump, 363 
Woden’s well, 35 
Woisard’s air machine, 473 
Women, early experimenters oq, steam, 391 
Wooden hams, 70 

Worcester, Marquis of, his century of inven- 
tions, 64, 140, 362, 428—440, 639. His 
steam-boat, 438. Steam-engine, 437. His 
character and death, 439 
World, the, an hydraulic machine, 606 
Wynken de Worde, quoted, 314 

X 

Xerxes, his chair, 4. Sends a distaff to his 
general, 283 


Y 

Yoke, 83, 117. Description of an Egyptian 
one, 84 

Yucatan, ancient wells in, 164, 165 
Z 

Zem Zem, the holy well of Mecca, 36, 49 
44, 46 

Zeno, his quarrel with Anthemius, 393 
Zodiac, signs of, S5 



